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Editorial 


Health  and  nutrition  are  major  areas  where  adult  education  can 
play  a  keyrole.  We  have  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  collect 
materials  and  case  studies  to  reopen  anew  a  dialogue  between 
those  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and  those  working  in  national 
or  international  health  and  nutrition  organisations.  We  should  ap- 
preciate receiving  follow-up  material  for  printing  in  subsequent 
issues. 

Education  and  training  in  the  informal  sector  has  been  a  major 
theme  of  past  issues,  including  the  publication  of  a  supplement  on 
training  in  the  informal  sector  of  Sierra  Leone.  This  time  we  are 
presenting  a  case  study  from  Nicaragua  with  strong  links  to  income 
and  employment  oriented  developments.  Also  in  this  secuon,  we 
include  aspects  of  management  training  in  Africa,  training  of  tutors 
in  distance  education,  literacy  training  in  the  trade  union  sector  as 
well  as  a  down-to-earth  report  from  a  practitioner  in  language 
training. 

We  are  ail  aware  of  the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  the  world 
and  appreciate  the  cry  for  more  democracy.  In  the  last  two  issues 
of  the  journal  we  concentrated  on  these  developments  especially 
in  Eastern  Europe.  This  time  we  take  a  look  at  democracy  and  adult 
education  in  Tanzania,  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies  and  demo- 
cratic development  in  India  and  democratic  approaches  in  interna- 
tional development  and  cooperation. 

The  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult 
Education  Association  which  publishes  this  journal,  is  an  Institute 
with  a  variety  of  programmes  and  activities  worldwide.  This  issue 
of  the  journal  provides  an  information  sheet,  a  discussion  of  new 
initiatives  in  cooperation  with  our  European  partners  in  adult 
education  and  a  report  on  development  education  in  Germany;  two 
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colleagues  from  our  adult  education  centres  on  a  local  level 
discuss  old  and  new  forms  of  partnership  in  adult  education.  The 
contribution  on  the  work  of  ICAE  and  its  presentation  to  the  interna- 
tional Commission  on  Education  and  Learning  for  the  Twenty-First 
Century  awaits  comments  for  the  necessary  follow-up. 

The  final  section  looks  at  indigenous  people  and  learning.  Here 
again  we  provide  a  follow-up  to  the  last  issue  through  more  case 
studies  and  reflections.  At  the  same  time  we  are  reprinting  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  one  of  our  staff  members  and  one  of  the 
major  mass  media  institutions  in  Germany  on  a  fair  presentation  of 
indigenous  cultures  on  German  television.  This  is  clearly  a  plea  for 
more  respect  following  our  understanding  that  all  cultures  are  dif- 
ferent but  unique  and  that  they  all  should  receive  recognition 
within  the  context  of  human  rights  for  all. 

We  should  like  to  invite  our  readers  to  carefully  study  the  supple- 
ment to  this  issue  of  the  journal:  An  introduction  to  indigenous 
education  in  East  Africa  by  Professor  Jakayo  Ocitti.  This  should  be 
seen  as  an  indepth  case  study  providing  the  necessary  followup  to 
all  the  many  shorter  articles  on  indigenous  education  and  tradi- 
tional learning  —  in  the  context  of  the  many  cultures  of  the  world  — 
which  we  have  published  over  the  years. 

Heribert  Hinzen 


777/s  paper  describes  a  project  in  Tanzania  which  aimed  at  pro- 
viding training  in  health,  sanitation  and  water  at  the  grassroots 
level.  The  author  analyses  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  in- 
dividual phases  of  the  project  which  eventually  led  to  only  a  part  of 
the  goals  being  achieved.  A.N.  Kweka  is  Professor  at  the  Institute 
of  Development  Studies  of  the  University  ofDar  es  Salaam  in  Tan- 
zania. 


A.N.  Kweka 

Adult  education  for  self-reliance  in 
community  health  education  programmes  — 
A  case  study  from  Tanzania 


The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyse  problems  of  organiz- 
ing adult  education  programmes  for  community  health  at  the 
grassroots.  This  study  is  based  on  evaluation  of  a  programme 
organised  by  the  government  with  a  donor  agency  in  the  Lake  Vic- 
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toria  Zone  of  northern  Tanzania.  The  objectives  of  the  programme 
were  to  provide  training  in  health,  sanitation  and  water,  and  create 
among  the  villagers  the  capabilities  for  self-reliance  in  community 
health  education  at  the  grassroots.  The  content,  methodology  and 
organization  of  the  programme  were  carefully  worked  out  and  re- 
quired the  participation  of  the  villagers  in  planning  and  implement- 
ing the  programme,  At  the  end  of  the  programme  the  villagers  were 
asking  for  more  assistance  from  the  donors.  Why  did  this  happen? 

This  adult  education  programme  was  part  of  a  larger  scheme  on 
improving  health,  sanitation  and  water  supply  through  decen- 
tralization of  decision  making,  training  personnel  for  the  scheme, 
and  promoting  villagers'  participation.  This  meant  that  projects 
which  were  earlier  planned  by  national  and  regional  bodies  would 
now  be  planned  and  implemented  by  district  and  village  level  in- 
stitutions. There  would  be  traininc,  )f  personnel  for  purposes  of 
creating  local  capacities  for  operations  and  maintenance  func- 
tions. Training  of  managerial  staff,  village  health  workers,  accoun- 
tants or  store  keepers  and  villagers  were  regarded  as  priority  areas 
in  the  scheme.  District  pronnotion  teams  comprising  technical  per- 
sonnel from  three  government  ministries  (water,  health  and  com- 
munity development)  visited  villages  to  inform  them  about  the 
scheme,  its  benefits  and  costs  to  the  village.  The  village  general 
assembly  was  required  to  make  a  decision  on  implementing  the 
water  project  and  select  a  village  water  committee.  The  village 
assembly  decided  on  the  number  of  shallow  wells  needed  while 
the  water  engineer  helped  them  locale  the  site  of  the  wells.  Village 
participation  in  operations  and  maintenance  -.vds  discussed  and 
an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  village  and  the  ministry 
responsible  for  water.  Normally  a  shallow  well  with  a  hand  pump 
would  be  constructed  and  handed  over  to  the  villagers  with  the  ad- 
vice that  they  look  for  their  own  artisans  and  funds  for  repair  and 
maintenance  instead  of  depending  on  the  district  maintenance 
unit. 
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The  village  health  workers  were  required  to  demonstrate  proper 
use  of  pump  and  up-keep  of  surroundings.  They  would  also  con- 
tinue with  health  education  programmes  from  time  to  time  and  link 
health  with  sanitation  and  water.  Under  the  national  programme  on 
primary  health  care,  the  Ministry  of  Health  trained  the  health 
workers  so  that  they  could  provide  health  education  in  the  village, 
treat  minor  diseases,  handle  village  health  data  and  participate  in 
any  health  campaigns.  Unfortunately  not  many  villages  supported 
and  remunerated  the  village  health  workers.  It  was  further  ob- 
served that  the  health  workers  were  more  interested  in  giving  drugs 
rather  than  engaging  in  preventive  health  education  programmes. 
It  appeared  that  the  health  workers  were  not  adequately  trained  on 
their  subject  matter  nor  in  handling  varying  village  situations. 

In  1986  a  new  idea  was  born  after  discussions  with  various  experts 
working  on  the  scheme.  More  training  of  villagers  was  needed  so 
that  they  could  participate  actively  in  the  scheme.  The  training  ad- 
viser came  with  a  method  of  adult  education  built  on  Freirean 
pedagogy  (Baltzer,  1987:1).  The  stated  objectives  of  the  adult 
education  programme  were: 

(i)  to  provide  basic  training  in  the  field  of  health,  sanitation  and 
water  to  villages  in  the  Lake  Victoria  regions 

(ii)  to  create  local  capacity  and  resources  to  carry  out  basic  train- 
ing without  any  outside  support 

(iii)  to  create  action  among  participants  in  line  with  the  specific  ob- 
jectives for  the  individual  programmes. 

It  appeared  from  what  had  been  said  that  this  programme  could  be 
a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  »popular  education"  capable  of 
establishing  a  »bottom-up«  approach  in  various  development  pro- 
jects. This  meant  that  the  villagers  would  be  involved  in  the  actual 
planning,  designing,  implementing,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
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their  educational  programmes  according  to  their  varied  needs. 
This  approach  is  tied  up  with  the  process  of  democratization, 
dialogue,  equality,  responsibility  and  empowerment.  Adult  educa- 
tion assumes  a  social  role  rather  than  a  mere  technical  one. 

The  programme  we  studied  was  trying  to  establish  a  popular 
education  but  here  and  there  they  found  themselves  practising  the 
»top-down«  approach  as  we  shall  illustrate  below. 

Selection  and  training  of  facilitators 

The  scheme's  adviser  asked  the  district  coordinators  to  nof^'inate 
staff  who  would  become  district  organizers  of  the  study  group  pro- 
gramme. Two  district  organizers  per  district  were  nominated  and 
trained  for  running  day  to  day  activities  of  the  programme.  Educa- 
tional background  and  working  experience  of  these  district 
organizers  varied  althoi  igh  most  of  them  were  Form  IV  leavers  who 
had  been  working  as  government  employees  from  the  Ministries  of 
Water,  Health  and  Community  Development  in  the  scheme's 
district  promotion  teams.  On  the  whole  they  were  people  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  people  in  the  Lake  regions. 

Training  of  district  organizers  was  done  in  short  courses  of  up  to 
two  weeks  duration  in  the  following  areas: 

(i)  training  of  group  leaders  on  study  group  methods 

(ii)  production  of  educational  materials  (primers  and  audio 
materials,  construction  of  rock  wells  or  latrines) 

(iii)  educational  planning  including  budgeting. 

This  training  of  district  organizers  was  aimed  at  creating  a  capacity 
and  resource  for  carrying  out  basic  training  in  the  villages.  This 
was  inadequate  for  a  'bottom-up'  practice. 
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The  selection  of  study  gioup  leaders,  according  to  the  training  ad- 
viser, was  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  study  groups  themselves. 
But  in  our  study  88%  of  121  group  leaders  interviewed  said  they 
had  been  nominated  by  their  village  governments.  This  was  a 
result  of  existing  political  culture  where  the  village  government 
could  decide  to  choose  leaders  for  groups  to  be  formed  in  the 
village.  It  appeared  that  those  who  were  chosen  were  mainly  men 
and  women  known  to  the  village  government  leaders.  A  few  of 
those  chosen  were  illiterate. 

Group  leaders  were  trained  by  district  organizers  on  how  to  run 
study  group  meetings,  fill  out  attendance  cards,  use  the  leaders 
manual  and  audio  tapes.  They  were  also  taught  how  to  define  to 
the  group  the  roles  of  the  group  leader  and  that  of  the  participants. 
Group  leader?,  were  trained  for  five  days  before  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  of  the  study  programme.  They  complained  that  training 
given  to  them  was  inadequate  in  technical  skills.  They  found 
themselves  looking  for  help  from  the  technicians  from  the  three 
ministries. 


Recruitment  of  group  participants 

The  training  adviser  had  wanted  the  study  groups  to  be  formed  on 
a  voluntary  basis  with  participants  deciding  on  their  own  to  meet 
regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  for  maybe  ten  meetings.  They 
should  also  agree  on  a  subject  they  wanted  to  study.  In  the  study 
we  asked  participants  how  they  joined  the  groups.  Out  of  356  par- 
ticipants, 39%  said  they  were  asked  to  join  by  a  group  leader,  29% 
were  asked  to  join  by  a  village  government  official  and  32%  said 
they  joined  voluntarily.  When  asked  why  they  had  decided  to  join 
the  groups  they  said  they  wanted  »development«  and  they  were 
"impressed"  by  the  programme,  it  appeared  that  the  participants' 
views  on  the  programme  were  influenced  by  the  material  aid  which 
came  in  through  the  scheme.  They  thought  that  by  participating  in 
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the  programme  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  receive  some 
material  gain. 


The  subject  content  of  the  programme 

The  content  of  the  programme  was  divided  into  three  parts,  name- 
ly: Primer  I  —  Construction  of  Rock  Wells;  Primer  II  —  Nutrition, 
Sanitation  and  Health;  and  Primer  III  —  Latrine  Construction. 

Primer  1  had  a  story  about  the  problem  of  inadequate  water  supply 
in  a  village  due  to  drought  and  felling  of  trees.  The  primer  points 
out  ways  of  conserving  water  sources  through  the  conservation  of 
the  ecosystem.  Then  it  talks  about  water-related  diseases  such  as 
scabies,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  polio,  typhoid,  infectious  hepatitis 
and  cholera.  The  need  for  clean  and  safe  water  was  emphasized. 
The  problem  of  women  fetching  water  was  lively  put  and  empha- 
sized the  need  to  have  a  well  near  their  homes.  Five  meetings  out 
of  ten  were  devoted  to  learning  how  to  construct  a  rock  well.  The 
participants  were  required  to  construct  one  rock  well  in  those  five 
meetings. 

Primer  II  dealt  v/ith  nutrition,  sanitation  and  health.  It  focused  on  a 
pregnant  woman  and  her  need  for  light  work,  balanced  diet, 
prenatal  care  and  preparation  for  delivery.  The  newly  born  baby 
should  feed  on  her  mothers'  milk  and  be  vaccinated  against  tuber- 
culosis, whooping  cough,  tetanus,  polio,  diphtheria  and  measles. 
The  child  should  have  a  balanced  diet  and  be  weighed  to  see  how 
his/her  weight  increased  with  age.  The  participants  were  advised 
to  cultivate  a  good  garden  and  keep  poultry,  rabbits  and  goats.  The 
primer  went  back  to  water-borne  diseases,  safe  and  clean  water, 
and  advised  on  filterization  and  sedimentation  of  drinking  water  or 
boiling  it.  Two  meetings  were  devoted  to  personal  hygiene  and  im- 
proving environmental  sanitation.  They  were  urged  to  put  this  to 
practice  as  individuals. 
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Primer  III  focused  on  environmental  sanitation,  particularly  on 
refuse  and  excreta  disposal  as  a  means  of  fighting  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  typhoid  and  helminthiasis.  Eight  meetings  out  of 
ten  dealt  with  the  construction  and  use  of  improved  latrines.  This 
included  location  of  the  latrine,  making  a  latrine  slab,  lining  of  the 
understructure  by  using  bricks  or  stones,  construction  of  super- 
structure, cleaning  of  latrines  and  fighting  old  traditions  on  not  us- 
ing latrines.  The  study  group  was  required  to  construct  at  least  one 
latrine  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  meeting. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  most  cases  this  study  programme  was 
similar  to  a  national  programme  of  Primary  Health  Care  in  Tan- 
zania provided  by  the  Ministryof  Health  (Health,  1983).  The  district 
organizers  selected  the  topics  in  the  national  p  ogramme  which 
they  considered  important  to  the  villagers.  The  coordinators  had 
only  one  month  in  the  field  collecting  information  on  the  situation  in 
the  villages.  This  is  where  community  participation  was  required 
which  would  ultimately  determine  the  content  of  the  primers.  The 
different  socio-economic  conditions  in  the  Lake  Victoria  Zone 
would  yield  different  primers.  Unfortunately  the  content  of  the 
primers  reflected  only  the  long  term  objectives  of  the  scheme. 

Achievements 

The  organizers  of  the  programme  claimed  that  there  was 
knowledge  increase  of  about  50%  as  a  result  of  attending  the 
meetings.  There  was  however  no  reliable  test  of  attainment.  But  in 
analysing  the  achievements  of  the  programme,  one  needs  to  look 
at  the  objectives  of  the  programme  and  what  the  participants  could 
do  at  the  end  of  the  programme.  The  programme  had  provided 
training  in  the  fields  of  health,  sanitation  and  water.  It  created  local 
capacity  and  resource  at  the  district  level  for  providing  basic  train- 
ing. It  had  also  emphasized  practical  activities  on  health,  sanita- 
tion and  water. 
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Following  on  from  the  primers  the  participants  were  able  to  create  a 
number  of  facilities.  Not  every  group  constructed  a  rock  well.  Out  of 
216  groups  only  102  rock  wells  were  constructed.  In  other  words 
only  47%  of  the  groups  managed  to  construct  a  rock  well.  The 
reasons  given  for  not  constructing  a  rock  welt  were:  existence  of 
other  sources  of  water,  lack  of  construction  materials,  and  lack  of 
expertise. 


Facilities  created  by  participants 


1987 

193S 

1989 

No.  Of 

Rock 

No  of 

No.  of 

District 

Groups 

walls 

Groups 

Gardens 

Groups 

Latrines 

Biharamulo 

41 

11 

39 

19 

45 

15 

Ndolage  Area 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10 

10 

10 

19 

Magu 

46 

42 

45 

62 

46 

50 

Bunda 

40 

24 

42 

20 

44 

28 

Musoma  Rural 

8 

4 

10 

3 

10 

5 

Serengeti 

7 

4 

11 

3 

11 

10 

Mwanza 

Muncipiai 

74 

17 

74 

22 

74 

56 

Total 

216 

102 

231 

139 

240 

183 

With  Primer  11  they  were  required  to  establish  vegetable  gardens, 
but  only  139  gardens  were  cultivated  out  of  231  groups,  which  was 
about  58%  of  all  the  groups  in  the  programme.  The  participants 
said  the  project  vehicle  distributed  seeds  for  cabbages.  The  seeds 
came  late  and  when  they  planted  there  was  not  enough  water  for  ir- 
rigation. But  why  go  for  cabbages?  A  number  of  local  green 
vegetables  could  grow  with  the  little  water  valuable.  This  is  a  clear 
case  of  dependence. 
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In  Primer  ill  too  not  every  group  wat-  able  to  construct  a  latrine.  Out 
of  240  groups  only  183  latrines  were  constructed.  If  one  group  had 
constructed  one  latrine  one  could  say  76.2%  of  the  groups  would 
have  tried  to  realize  the  objective.  However  one  should  be  cautious 
about  these  figures  as  the  numbers  were  sometimes  exaggeiated 
and  work  poorly  done.  Some  group  leaders  mentioned  that  par- 
ticipants were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
programme.  It  was  also  noted  that  there  was  no  follow-up  pro- 
gramme to  ensure  the  establishment  of  new  health  practices. 

At  the  village  level,  the  programme  had  been  regarded  as  an  aid  in- 
stitution which  would  supply  the  villagers  with  different  types  of 
assistance,  for  example,  provision  of  water  (mainly  hand  pump 
wells),  material  for  latrine  construction  and  seeds.  The  peasants 
knew  that  donor  agents  could  provide  a  lot  of  input  for  rural 
development.  In  this  programme  they  expected  that  the  donor 
agency  would  also  look  into  things  like  flour-mills,  sewing 
machines,  bicycles  and  T.Shirts.  The  study  group  leaders  and  the 
district  organizers  said  that  if  the  donor  agent  could  provide  more 
input  more  peasants  would  be  motivated  to  attend  the  study  pro- 
gramme. Would  more  input  make  them  self-reliant  in  the  end? 

The  need  for  critical  reflection 

The  issue  of  self-reliance  in  community  health  education  needs  to 
be  looked  at  from  another  perspective.  Communities  are  not  going 
to  change  their  health  practices  just  because  someone  has  given 
them  what  he/she  thinks  is  the  right  advice.  The  village  community 
represents  a  complex  economic,  social  and  political  structure 
which  needs  to  be  studied  carefully  if  one  is  to  support  or  facilitate 
social  change  at  the  grassroots  level.  Here  one  needs  to  live  with 
and  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  villagers  (Chambers, 
1983:201).  The  peasants  have  their  own  way  of  looking  at  social 
change  or  development  and  they  will  not  always  accept  advice 
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from  above.  There  is  ther'^fore  need  to  work  out  solutions  with  them 
based  on  their  own  capabilities  for  change.  Their  solutions  might 
fall  short  of  what  the  expert  may  consider  as  a  modern  way  of  doing 
things  but  their  own  decision  for  change  is  what  really  matters. 

The  central  issue  is  to  create  a  situation  where  the  facilitator  and 
the  community  will  hold  a  dialogue  where  they  can  assess  and 
analyse  their  problems  as  they  see  them,  This  dialogue  should  be 
continued  for  some  time  until  the  community,  or  a  large  section  of 
the  community,  begins  to  internalize  the  problem.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  two  days,  for  various  aspects  of  life  in  the  community  will 
have  to  be  analysed.  Discussions  will  not  be  restricted  to  what  ap- 
pears in  a  health  education  sy'iabus;  they  will  touch  on  their 
economy,  politics,  education,  cultui  .  and  environment.  The  facili- 
tators must  respect  the  people  and  their  way  of  life  while  doing  this. 
There  are  however  very  few  institutions  which  have  experts  with 
this  attitude  towards  the  community  and  who  can  work  with  the 
people  for  a  solution. 

The  community  should  come  up  with  a  list  of  activities  to  be  per- 
formed to  solve  their  problems.  They  must  also  show  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  ensure  that  most  members  of  the  community,  if  not 
all,  will  participate  in  the  programme  for  the  good  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  community  will  also  have  to  devise  a  method  of  evaluating 
their  own  programmes.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  community  to 
evaluate  changes  in  health  practice  than  an  outsider. 

After  these  internal  evaluations  the  community,  through  dialogue, 
will  come  up  with  other  programmes  to  improve  on  what  they  have 
already  achieved.  This  process  will  motivate  them,  generate  self- 
confidence  and  enable  them  to  be  more  self-reliant.  All  they  need 
is  a  facilitator  and  not  the  »expert«  who  works  with  models  and 
syllabi. 
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The  effects  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  on  the  people  affected  are 
devastating.  How  can  adult  education  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion in  this  area?  The  author  looks  at  this  question  in  the  following 
article  and  presents,  through  practical  examples,  possibilities 
which  adult  educators  could  take  up.  Joyce  Mangvwat  works  at 
the  Centre  for  Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of  Jos, 
Nigeria. 


Joyce  Mangvwat 

Promoting  good  nutrition: 
The  roie  of  the  adult  educator 


Introduction 

To  get  our  bearing  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  few  terms  and  these 
are  malnutrition  and  hunger.  We  also  need  to  look  at  the  effect  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger  on  the  individual. 
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Malnutrition  is  an  impairment  of  health  resulting  from  a  deficien- 
cy, excess  or  imbalance  of  nutrients  (Cornne  1972),  mental  and 
physical  ability  are  adversely  affected  by  it  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  a 
danger  to  health.  People  who  are  easily  affected  by  it  are  mothers 
and  the  elderly  especially  those  living  in  poverty.  Malnutrition  oc- 
curs when  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  individual  are  not  met.  It 
results  when  deficiencies  or  imbalances  of  specific  nutrients  or  of 
energy  generally  occur  Malnutrition  is  more  than  a  health  pro- 
blem, its  causes  are  dysfunctions  in  economic,  demographic, 
cultural  and  ecological  processes. 

l-iunger  on  the  other  hand  is  defined  as  »a  compelling  need  or 
desire  for  food«.  As  a  need  it  is  conceptualized  in  terms  of  nutri- 
tion/energy requirement  or  both.  It  is  a  bundle  of  complex  pheno- 
mena. Because  of  its  complexity  Kates  (1987)  pointed  out  that  one 
way  to  organise  the  phenomena  of  hunger  is  to  devise  a  classifica- 
tion of  taxonomy  of  hunger  situation  according  to  causes; 

•  Hunger  caused  by  the  absolute  shortage,  the  inavailability  of 
food  within  a  bounded  region  because  of  crop  failure  market  or 
transport  breakdowns,  blockade  or  other  catastrophy. 

•  Hunger  caused  by  poverty  with  food  generally  available  within 
the  bounded  region,  but  with  affected  households  unable  to 
pay  for  food  and  or  have  access  to  resources  needed  for  self 
provisioning  and 

•  Hunger  caused  by  being  deprived  of  food  generally  available  to 
the  household  but  withheld  from  the  individual  by  custom, 
abuse  or  self  denial  or  incidently  rnalabsorbed  because  of 
neglect  or  disease. 

Here  shortages,  poverty,  abuse,  neglect  and  disease  are  im- 
mediate causes  of  hunger.  From  our  definition  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger,  we  see  that  they  are  interrelated  phenomena  caused  by  in- 
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adequate  nutrients  to  the  individual.  For  tiie  purpose  of  tiiis  discus- 
sion, malnutrition  and  iiungerwill  be  used  interciiangeably. 

The  effect  of  malnutrition  and  hunger  on  the  individual 

Malnutrition  and  iiunger  could  iiave  varied  effects  on  tiie  individual 
and  tiiis  could  result  in  botii  piiysical  and  mental  underdevelop- 
ment and  malfunctioning. 

Piiysical  development  and  ability  are  adversely  affected  by 
malnutrition;  loss  of  weight  and  resistance  to  disease  are  the  side 
effects.  The  most  obvious  result  is  lack  of  physical  energy  which  for 
adults  means  reduced  ability  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  most 
serious  form  of  malnutrition  is  known  as  protein  energy  malnutri- 
tion (PEM)  which  occurs  in  two  forms,  marasmus  or  long  term  la- 
tent starvation  and  kwarshiorkor  caused  by  lack  of  protein.  If 
malnutrition  and  infectious  diseases  occur  simultaneously,  they  in- 
fluence each  other  and  cause  complex  changes  in  the  metabo- 
lism, which  express  themselves  in  symptoms  such  as  lack  of  ap- 
petite, poor  utilization  of  nutrients,  increased  energy  consumption 
and  protein  loss  caused  by  fever  Most  cases  of  child  mortality  are 
caused  by  this  interaction. 

Mental  development  and  ability  are  also  affected  by  malnutrition 
especially  if  it  occurs  in  children. 

This  occurs  because  the  nutrients  required  for  multiplication  of  the 
Drain  cells  are  lacking  during  childhood  which  is  a  period  of  most 
rapid  development.  The  degree  of  mental  retardation  that  may  oc- 
cur depends  on  the  time  when  development  was  interrupted  and 
how  long  the  deficit  lasted.  The  mental  retardation  may  be  irrever- 
sable. 

Economic  consequences  will  result  from  ail  forms  of  malnutrition 
as  both  too  little  or  too  much  food  can  cause  or  facilitate  illness. 
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Apai(  from  the  financial  burden  on  the  health  services,  malnutri- 
tion leads  to  an  incalculable  loss  of  potential  in  all  areas  of  produc- 
tion, to  physical  and  mental  damage  and  to  a  loss  of  quality  of  life. 
Research  has  frequently  proven  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween nutrition,  length  of  life,  effective  living,  work  capacity,  maturi- 
ty and  resistance  to  infection.  In  short,  the  effects  of  malnutrition  on 
the  individual  are: 

Reduced  vitality  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  energy  to  carry  out  one's 
daily  activities,  high  infant  mortality,  high  still-birth  rate,  high  in- 
cidence of  low  birth  weigth,  reduced  life  expectancy,  lack  of 
resistance  to  infectious  diseases,  arrested  growth  and  mental 
retardation.  If  malnutrition  has  these  negative  effects  on  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  only  logical  that  concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  individual  and  all  hands  be  on 
deck  to  salvage  the  situation;  this  is  where  adult  education 
becomes  relevant  in  the  struggle  against  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

Why  the  adult  educator 

Many  factors  contribute  to  and  influence  the  extent  to  which  in- 
dividuals meet  their  nutritional  requirement.  They  include  the 
following;  food  production,  food  distribution  and  food  utilization. 
Other  sub-factors  can  be  found  here.  Any  group  that  wants  to  con- 
tribute to  the  eradication  of  malnutrition  and  hunger  and  promote 
good  nutrition  must  take  these  factors  into  account. 

Adult  educators  are  a  group  of  professionals  that  are  well  placed  to 
lead  the  fight  against  malnutrition  and  to  promote  good  nutrition. 
Adult  education  serves  a  clientile,  the  majority  of  which  are  poor 
and  malnourished  because  of  their  poverty  and  are  therefore  a 
good  target  group  for  nutrition  education.  Empirical  evidence  has 
shown  that  the  majority  of  adult  education  beneficiaries  are  women 
and  children.  Nutritional  studies  Mangvwat,  89, 91  have  shown  that 
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women  and  children  are  "sually  victims  of  malnutrition  in  many 
cultures  and  are  therefore  a  justified  target  group  for  nutrition 
education. 

Women  to  a  large  extent  determine  and  in  ence  what  is  eaten  by 
other  members  of  their  family  and  therefore  could  be  targetted  for 
nutrition  education. 

Promoting  good  nutrition  through  improved  food 
production 

In  many  developing  countries  women  provide  between  60  ■  80  per- 
cent of  food  for  subsistence.  Studies  carried  out  in  countries  such 
as  Sierra  Leone,  Malawi,  Zimbabwe  and  Zambia  have  shown  that 
women  contribute  two  thirds  (2/3)  to  total  time  spent  in  traditional 
agriculture  and  three  fifths  (3/5)  in  the  marketing  of  farm  produce 
(FAO  1987).  These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  extent  of  women's 
involvement  in  food  production  and  marketing. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  food  production  contributes  to  and  influences 
the  extent  to  which  individuals  meet  their  nutritional  requirement. 
Adult  educators  can  help  the  women,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
farmers,  to  increase  and  improve  food  production.  Lessons  on  the 
improvement  of  farm  land  could  be  incorporated  into  our  literacy 
and  adult  education  classes.  Here  learners  could  be  taught 
methods  of  compost  or  manure-making.  This  could  help  ease  the 
difficulties  farmers  encounter  in  fertilizer  acquisition,  and  also  help 
to  reduce  dependency  on  fertilizers  which  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  soil  after  long  use.  Farmers  could  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
mixed  farming  and  better  methods  of  intercropping  which  involves 
the  planting  of  early  maturing  crops  with  late  maturing  ones.  This  is 
useful  especially  during  seasons  when  farmer  food  storage  levels 
are  low. 
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Learners  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  more  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees  and  increase  the  production  of  domestic  animals  and  birds. 
For  learners  to  comply  to  our  suggestions,  we  must  explain  to  them 
why  we  want  them  to  do  what  we  suggest.  This  is  very  important 
because  we  are  dealing  with  adults,  that  is  mature  persons  who 
have  been  doing  things  in  a  certain  manner  for  a  long  time  and 
have  built  up  their  own  methods  and  experiences.  They  will  only 
change  if  new  suggestions  will  benefit  them  more  than  their  own 
methods. 

To  enable  farmers  and  women  see  the  advantages  of  the  new 
methods,  we  suggest  that  such  methods  should  be  put  into  prac- 
tice to  allow  farmers  observe  and  see  for  themselves.  So  we  could 
have  experimental  plots,  controlled  and  uncontrolled.  Once  they 
are  able  to  see  that  the  new  methods  are  better,  they  will  welcome 
and  adopt  them. 

if  farmers  know  that  chemical  fertilizers  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
soil  after  long  use  they  may  be  motivated  to  adopt  organic  farming 
practices.  The  adult  educator  may  not  have  the  technical  knowhow 
on  food  production,  so  he  needs  to  work  in  close  collaboration  with 
other  professional  persons  in  the  community  such  as  home 
economist  and  agricultural  extension  agents.  Past  extension 
education  services  failed  to  succeed  because  technical  agents  im- 
posed projects  and  input  on  farmers.  Failure  of  adult  educators  in 
the  past  to  influence  food  production  in  their  communities  positive- 
ly has  been  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors;  namely  irrelevant  or 
inappropriate  adult  education  curriculum,  wrong  timing  for  adult 
education  classes  and  inappropriate  sites  for  literacy  and  adult 
education  classes.  If  education  extension  agents  take  time  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  learner's  priorities  and  then  support 
their  initiatives  with  minimum  input  and  a  maximum  of  learner  par- 
ticipation and  ownership  in  the  learning  process,  they  will  succeed. 
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Nutrition  education  in  the  community 

As  indicated  ef./lier,  adult  educators  are  professionals  who  are  well 
placed  to  lead  the  fight  against  malnutrition  and  hunger  as  they 
work  with  grassroot  communities.  They  can  use  adult  education  as 
a  strategy  to  combat  malnutrition  and  hunger.  Nutrition  education 
programmes  designed  for  people  in  the  community  must  be 
preventive  as  well  as  applied  and  could  be  integrated  in  our  literacy 
and  adult  education  programmes.  The  programmes  must  aim  at 
making  the  individual  aware  of  the  need  for  eating  a  variety  of 
foods  and  of  the  consequences  when  he  does  not  do  so. 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  make  information  on  food  and  nutrition 
available  to  adults  and  youths  in  the  community.  It  should  reach 
low  income  groups  through  adult  educators  and  non-professional 
nutrition  aides.  For  example  women  could  be  recruited  from  the 
residential  areas  and  trained  to  bring  practical  information  on 
selecting,  purchasing  and  preparing  food,  to  the  people  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  adult  educator  could  be  assisted  by  other  pro- 
fessionals in  the  community  e.g.  home  economists,  nutritionists 
and  health  workers.  Collaboration  with  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity could  help  the  adult  educator  to  make  greater  impact. 

The  development  and  production  of  nutrition  pamphlets  could  help 
to  combat  malnutrition  and  hunger  These  will  be  very  handy  with  a 
population  that  is  illiterate.  Children  on  the  other  hand  love  stories. 
Nutrition  education  messages  could  be  built  around  stories.  All 
nutrition  messages  should  foster  understanding  of  nutrition  and 
promote  good  eating  habits. 
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This  article  on  health  education  points  to  the  link  between 
"physical  activity"  and  »mental  health"  and  shows  how  fitness  pro- 
grammes for  adults  could  look  like.  Aminu  Momodu  works  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  Edo  State  University,  Ekpoma,  Nigeria. 


Aminu  Momodu 

Incorporating  heaith-improvement  activities 
in  adult  education  programmes  in  Nigeria 


Introduction 

There  is  an  increasing  concern  for  tiie  iieaitii  and  fitness  level  of 
Nigerians.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  high  incidence  of  hypokinetic 
disease  resulting  from  inactivity  The  problem  is  multidimensional. 
Lack  of  fitness  can  result  in  obesity  which  increases  the  risk  of 
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coronary  heart  disease,  strokes,  atherioscleorosis,  diabetes,  as 
well  as  causing  orthopaedic  disorders.  As  a  result  of  the  need  for 
fitness,  physical  education  has  been  included  in  the  curricular  of 
all  schools.  According  to  Nigeria's  new  national  policy  on  educa- 
tion "Physical  education  will  be  emphasised  at  all  levels  of  the 
educational  system«  (NPE  1977).  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
learners  with  a»balanced  diet«  fit  for  consumption.  An  examination 
of  the  adult  education  programmes  shows  that  physical  fitness  ac- 
tivities are  not  included  despite  the  acclaimed  benefits  of  these  ac- 
tivities and  the  Government's  policy  statement.  This  implies  that 
participants  of  adult  education  programmes  who  constitute  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population  (considering  the  low  literacy 
rate)  will  not  be  exposed  to  basic  health-related  activities.  This  is  an 
unhealthy  trend  considering  the  prevailing  low  level  of  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  health  improvement  activities  among 
Nigerians. 

The  relationship  between  the  soundness  of  the  body  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  mind  is  subtle  and  complex.  Based  on  research  find- 
ings, the  following  values  of  exercise  have  been  documented: 

Advantages  of  physical  fitness 
1.  Stemming  the  onset  of  disease 

Participation  in  vigorous  activities  stems  the  onset  of  hypokinetic 
diseases,  diseases  related  to  or  caused  by  the  lack  of  regular 
physical  activity.  The  major  diseases  associated  with  low  levels  of 
health-related  fitness  are  cardiovascular  disease,  adult  onset, 
diabetes,  and  low  back  pain.  Although  there  are  no  statistics  in 
Nigeria  as  yet  to  support  such,  these  are  serious  and  prevalent 
health  problems  plaguing  the  entire  world  population.  Data  from 
the  US  for  instance,  show  that  cardiovascular  disease  was  the 
predominant  cause  of  death. 
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With  regular  exercise,  tine  'ncidence  of  health  problems  can  be 
drastically  reduced.  Regular  exercise  not  only  promotes  the 
healthy  functioning  of  various  body  systems  but  can  also  exert  a 
protective  effect  against  heart  disease  by  influencing  such  risk  fac- 
tors as  overweight,  hypertension  and  harmful  blood  fat  levels.  Addi- 
tionally, regular  and  appropriate  physical  activity  can  promote  an 
increase  in  the  mineral  content  which  helps  to  prevent  osteopo- 
rosis. 


2.  Improving  inteiiectuai  skills 

Apart  from  the  development  of  physical  skills,  games  facilitate  the 
development  of  cognitive  skills.  Games,  dances  and  gymnastic 
movements  require  an  individual  to  think,  remember  and  concep- 
tualise. Also,  multidisciplinary  activities  expand  physical  education 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  gymnasium  or  playing  field  to  refer  to  and 
apply  learning  in  other  areas.  Research  reports  strongly  indicate 
that  learning  certain  academic  skills  and  concepts  is  better 
through  a  kinesthetic  medium  than  through  the  traditional  method. 
Thus  the  objective  of  literacy  and  learning  of  other  concepts  by 
adult  learners  may  be  facilitated  through  motor  activities.  The 
mutual  relationship  between  physical  activities  and  mathematics, 
languages,  social  studies,  health  and  safety,  the  arts,  music  and 
science  has  been  exhaustively  discussed. 


3.  Enhancing  psychosocial  adjustment 

Success  in  sports  and  games  provides  ample  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  self-image.  This  promotes  self  confidence, 
popularity  among  peers,  ability  to  accept  new  challenges  and  set 
realistic  goals.  Most  physical  educators  and  sociologists  believe 
that  exercise  and  play  offer  valuable  resources  and  retention  of 
good  mental  health.  The  consensus  statement  of  the  American  Na- 
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tionai  Institute  for  Mental  Health  summarised  the  potential 
psychological  benefits  of  being  actively  involved  in  regular, 
vigorous  physical  activity  as  follows: 


e    Exercise  is  associated  with  a  reduced  state  of  anxiety. 

•  Exercise  has  been  associated  with  decreased  levels  of  mild  to 
moderate  depression. 

•  Long  term  exercise  is  usually  associated  with  a  reduction  in 
traits  such  as  neuroticism  and  anxiety. 

•  Exercise  may  be  an  at'iunct  to  the  professional  treatment  of 
severe  depression. 

o   Exercise  results  in  the  reduction  of  various  stress  indices. 

•  Exercise  has  beneficial  emotional  effects  across  all  ages  and  in 
both  sexes. 


4.  Developing  a  health  leisure  behaviour 

Incorporating  physical  activities  into  the  ^dult  education  cur- 
riculum will  give  learners  the  opportunity  to  acquire  and  develop 
basic  recreational  skills.  This  will  result  in  a  worthwhile  and  satisfy- 
ing use  of  leisure  time.  Many  Nigerians  spend  their  leisure  time  in 
hotels  and  at  parties  where  alcohol  is  consumed  in  large  quantities 
because  recreational  facilities  are  scarce.  The  concomitant  pro- 
blems emanating  from  this  further  underscores  the  need  for 
recreation  at  this  level. 

Accordingly  the  objectives  of  the  fitness  programme  for  adults 
should  be: 
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•  to  educate  the  learners  on  the  importance  of  fitness  for  the 
health  of  the  individual 

•  to  improve  the  fitness  level  of  learners 

•  to  provide  remediation  for  participants  with  a  low  fitness  level 

•  to  offer  motivation  and  opportunities  for  enjoying  fitness  ac- 
tivities 

•  to  enhance  the  development  of  a  healthy  leisure  behaviour. 

Content  of  fitness  programmes  for  adults 

The  content  should  be  carefully  selected  after  a  medical  examina- 
tion. This  is  necessary  because  rigorous  activities  have  serious 
consequences  for  individuals  who  already  have  a  low  fitness  level. 
For  this  reason,  a  gradual  systematic  and  sequenced  approach 
may  be  helpful  in  developing  a  health  improvement  programme 
that  will  meet  their  needs.  Cardiovascular  flexibility,  strength,  body 
composition  and  motor  ability  tests  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  areas  may  be  included: 

•  Physical  fitness  activities:  Exercises  that  develop  muscular 
strength,  flexibility,  cardiovascular  endurance,  muscular  en- 
durance, power  and  agility. 

•  Basic  skills  in  lifesports:  Badminton,  table  tennis,  lawn  tennis 
etc. 

•  Other  activities  such  as  walking,  jogging,  cycling  etc. 
Anticipated  problems 

in  implementing  a  health  improvement  programme  for  adult 
learners,  the  following  problems  are  envisaged: 
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1.  Lackof  facilities  and  equipment 


Most  physical  education  programmes  in  Nigeria  face  an  acute 
sliortage  of  facilities  and  equipment  owing  to  escalating  cost  of 
sport  materials.  For  adult  education  programmes,  it  is  suggested 
tliat  tine  teacliers  liaise  witli  other  educational  institutions  in  the 
area  for  possible,  cooperative  use  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

2.  Provision  of  teacliers 

Many  of  the  adult  educators  may  not  be  able  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a  fitness  programme  for  the  learners.  It  is  suggested  that 
physical  education  teachers  be  recruited  for  this  purpose  either  on 
a  full  time  or  part-time  basis.  Volunteers  may  also  be  welcome. 
Alternatively,  adult  educators  interested  in  fitness  programmes 
could  be  given  short-term  vacation  courses  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Low  level  of  awareness  about  the  importance  of  exercise 

The  learners  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  of  fitness  ac- 
tivities for  their  health.  This  may  result  in  apathy  towards  the  pro- 
gramme. There  is  need  for  education  in  this  regard  so  that  they  are 
intrinsically  motivated  to  participate  in  the  programme. 

Summary 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  author  that  incorporating  health-related 
physical  fitness  activities  in  adult  education  programmes  is  both 
desireable  and  feasible.  Its  numerous  advantages  include  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  learners  (which  is  a  factor  in  learning),  pro- 
moting cognitive  development,  social  emotional  adjustment  and 
developing  a  desireable  leisure  behaviour.  More  importantly,  the 
expected  changes  in  behaviour  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
society  at  large. 
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The  training  and  education  of  primary  health  care  workers  shouli 
be  more  than  a  methodology,  it  is  a  philosophy  Based  on  this 
thesis,  Huib  Cornielje  demands  new  approaches  to  education  and 
training.  Not  only  methods  and  skills  should  be  mediattd  but  also 
education  based  on  philosophical  questions  which  enables  the 
learner  to  deal  critically  and  responsibly  with  impending  pro- 
blems. Huib  Cornielje  is  PHC  Training  Manager  at  the  Institute  of 
Urban  Primary  Health  Care  in  Bergvlei,  South  Africa. 


Huib  Cornielje 

The  need  to  develop  critical  thinking  skills 
in  a  core  training  programme 
for  primary  health  care  workers 


"...  Primary  Health  Care  is  (thus)  robbed 
of  its  most  fundamental  components, 
of  community  participation, 
self-determination  and  self-reliance." 

Matamora  MKS,  1989 
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Primary  Health  Care  Workers  training 


The  Alexandra  Health  Centre  and  University  Clinic  (AHC)  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Institute  for  Urban  Primary  Health  Care 
(lUPHC)  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  restructuring  of  health  care  in 
South  Africa  by  sharing  skills  and  experiences  learnt  while  working 
with  and  serving  the  community  of  Alexandra,  a  slum  just  north  of 
Johannesburg. 

Education  is  a  vital  component  of  Primary  Health  Care  (PHC).  It 
strengthens  health  care  delivery  and  can  increase  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  communities  in  their  own  health  care.  PHC  should  be 
much  more  than  technical  care  at  the  interface  with  the  communi- 
ty. It  must  embody  a  methodology  of  support  for  community  efforts 
to  ensure  an  ongoing  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
population.  PHC  is,  however,  much  more  than  a  methodology  only; 
it  is,  \n  fact,  in  the  true  sense,  a  philosophy  which  helps  com- 
munities to  empower  themselves  through  processes  of  conscien- 
tisation  and  active  participation  in  the  development  of  their  own 
community  resources. 

In  such  a  dynamic  context,  a  need  was  perceived  by  the  manage- 
ment team  of  the  AHC  to  develop  training  courses  for  various  types 
of  health  workers,  since  conventional  health  worker  training  pro- 
grammes have  failed  to  address  the  health  and  social  needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  country.  Conventional  training  programmes  often 
follow  only  a  medical  model,  emphasising  the  role  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  study  of  man  and  his  or  her  illnesses  and  thus 
isolating  individuals  from  the  environment.  Furthermore,  the 
strengthening  of  teaching  and  training  activities  was  a  natural 
evolution  for  an  organisation  which  already  had  a  strong  service 
and  research  basis. 

In  a  health  systems  environment  (in  South  Africa)  where  teaching 
and  training  resources  are  directed  to  (traditional)  professional 
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health  workers  such  as  (white)  doctors  and  nurses  and  to  high 
technology,  private  sector  health  care,  tertiary  and  secondary 
levels  of  care,  an  immense  need  exists  to  train  alternative  health 
workers  to  meet  the  unmet  Primary  Health  Care  needs  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  euro- 
centric,  middle-class,  white  professionally-perceived  need  for 
medical  training  in  South  Africa  which  tragically  often  benefits  this 
professional  the  most. 


»lt  is  not  only  the  subjects  offered  which  influence  the  learner. 

How  learning  occurs  is  just  as  important^' 

Ritchie  JE,  1992 


Primary  Health  Care  Workers:  Matching  training 
to  the  roles,  functions,  tasks  and  skills 

The  aim  of  training  PHC  Workers  is  to  prepare  a  basic  level  of  aux- 
iliary health  worker  to  develop  and  execute  PHC  activities  in  and 
with  the  community.  Central  would  be  a  core  training  programme, 
commmon  to  all  PHC  Workers,  and  then  the  option  of  speciaiisa- 
tion  in  areas  of  PHC  activity  such  as  Community  Based  Rehabilita- 
tion, Geriatric  Care,  Mother-Child  Health,  AIDS,  Workers-Health, 
Mental  Health  and  Community  Development. 

The  core  programme  would  take  four  months,  after  which  the  stu- 
dent would  return  to  his/her  own  community  and  receive,  from  the 
referring  organisation,  supervision  and  coaching  in  order  to  prac- 
tice and  appropriately  apply  the  newly-learned  skills.  The  duration 
and  content  of  the  more  specialised  modules  would  vary,  depen- 
ding on  the  needs  of  the  referring  institutions  and  individuals. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  that  training  should  depend  largely  on 
both  individual  and  institutional  needs,  some  basic  qualities  are 
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recognized  as  necessary  for  ail  categories  of  PHC  Workers,  and  in 
fact  for  all  health  worl<ers.  Previously  I  examined  some  of  these  and 
distinguished  between  attitudes,  knowledge  and  skills  needed  in 
the  area  of  PHC  training  and  more  specifically  the  community 
development  skills.  One  of  the  perceived  indispensable  basic/core 
skills  of  PHC  Workers  is  the  ability  to  think  critically.  A  foundation 
and  experience  in  this  field  was  developed  while  training 
rehabilitation  workers  during  the  Community  Based  Rehabilitation 
training  programme. 


"Learning  to  think  critically 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  activities  of  adult  life.« 

Brookfield  SD,  1991 


Critical  thinking  skilis:  what  are  they? 

»Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  four  villages.  Each  village  drew 
its  water  from  a  well  with  a  pump.  One  by  one,  each  of  the 
pumps  fell  into  disrepair,  leaving  the  people  to  use  con- 
taminated river  water  for  drinking.  As  a  result,  their  children 
became  ill.  In  the  first  village,  a  nurse  spent  her  time  com- 
petently treating  the  children  who  became  dehydrated  due  to 
diarrhoeal  disease.  The  nurse  in  the  second  village  treated  the 
seriously  ill  children,  but  she  also  taught  the  mothers  to  use 
oral  rehydration  solution  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the 
third  village,  not  only  did  the  attending  nurse  treat  the  disease 
and  educate  the  parents,  she  also  made  links  with  the  pump-re- 
pair people,  persuading  them  to  come  and  mend  the  pump. 
The  nurse  in  the  fourth  village  was  able  to  treat  the  severe 
cases,  educate  the  parents  of  those  with  less  serious  symp- 
toms and  collaborate  with  the  pump  engineers.  However, 
following  the  crisis  she  did  as  little  of  these  activities  as  possi- 
ble. Instead,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  calling  the  villagers 
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together,  and  supporting  them  in  negotiations  with  the  pump- 
repair  people.  Through  their  own  actions,  the  people  had  the 
pump  repaired  very  quickly.  Some  time  later  when  all  four 
nurses  moved  on,  again  the  pumps  failed." 

This  story,  recorded  in  a  recent  health  education  journal,  describ- 
ing the  reality  and  shortcomings  of  PHC  intervention, 
characterizes  ciearly  the  importance  of  critical  thinking  in  the  field 
of  PHC. 


What  is  critical  tiiinking? 

Critical  thinking,  divergent  thinking  or  lateral  thinking  involves  call- 
ing into  question  the  assumptions  underlying  our  customary, 
habitual  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  and  then  being  ready  to  think 
and  act  differently  on  the  basis  of  this  critical  questioning.  The 
foundation  on  which  critical  thinking  rests  is  cognition;  the  ability  to 
reason,  hypothesise,  discriminate  and  judge.  As  a  result  a  critical 
thinker  becomes  sceptical  of  quick-fix  solutions,  of  single  answers 
to  a  problem  and  of  claiming  a  universal  truth.  This  leads  to  self- 
criticism,  the  search  for  democratic  control  and  a  creative  explora- 
tion of  designing  new  directions  in  the  style  and  contents  of  our  ac- 
tivities. Furthermore,  a  critical  thinker  becomes  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial for  distortion  and  bias  in  areas  such  as  the  media  and  politics. 
While  the  result  of  critical  thinking  is  the  valuing  of  freedom, 
democracy  and  tolerance,  those  aspects  form  also  the  key  prin- 
ciples for  the  critical  thinker.  Critical  thinking  leads  also  to  self-di- 
rected people:  people  who  take  charge  of  their  own  lives,  who 
come  to  judgements  and  choices,  and  make  decisions  for 
themselves  instead  of  letting  others  do  it  on  their  behalf.  Critical 
thinkers,  ,ierefore,  become  responsible  for  what  they  do,  and 
enhance  accountability  as  an  important  quality. 
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Critical  tliinl<ing  is  more  tlian  tlie  sl<ills  of  logical  analysis,  and  not  a 
substitute  for  vertical  thinking,  which  is  needed  for  solving 
mathematical  problems,  where  there  is  only  one  correct  answer 
Critical  thinking  is  seen  as  a  process,  rather  then  the  result  of 
logical  thinking.  Critical  thinking  is  closely  related  to  insight, 
creativity  and  humour.  However,  critical  thinking,  as  a  process  — 
this  is  contrary  to  insight,  creativity  and  humour  —  can  be  learned. 

»The  human  mind  is  our  fundamental  resource." 

Kennedy  JF 

The  value  of  developing  critical  thinking  skills 

in  the  Primary  Health  Care  Workers  training  programme 

Health  workers  in  the  field  of  PHC  need  to  have  up-to-date 
technical  and  management  skills,  the  ability  to  relate  to  residents  in 
the  community  and  to  understand  the  multitude  of  factors  that 
determine  their  behaviour,  attitudes  and  illnesses.  Therefore, 
health  workers  have  to  learn  new  technical  solutions  to  old  and 
new  problems.  They  have  to  learn  that  what  the  community  needs 
and  wants  from  them  changes  with  time  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
keep  themselves  informed  of  these  changing  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Consequently,  education  and  training  should  strengthen  critical 
thinking,  insight,  creativity  and  the  problem-solving  ability  of 
health  workers  in  order  to  prepare  individuals  to  do  new  things  dif- 
ferent from  current  activities,  and  successively  increasing  the 
technical  competence  to  carry  out  the  job  the  health  worker  is  do- 
ing or  being  hired  to  do.  It  also  should  help  to  develop  the  ability  to 
think  about  local  realities  and  to  cope  with  change  in  the  health 
sector  and  the  community.  Above  ^11,  it  must  increase  the  decision 
making  capacity  of  health  workers.  To  achieve  these  goals,  any 
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educational  activity  should  be  empowering  to  both  the  health 
worker  and  the  community.  Education  and  training  of  PHC  Workers 
at  the  Institute  of  Urban  Primary  Health  Care  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
based  on  the  learning  philosophy  and  work  of  Paulo  Freire. 

As  most  of  the  (prospective)  PHC  Workers  come  from  disadvan- 
taged communities,  and  went  through  an  inferior  and  oppressive 
education  system  (Bantu  Education),  most  of  them,  in  terms  of  the 
educational  environment,  didn't  obtain  the  same  opportunities  as 
their  white  colleagues.  It  is  commonly  known  that  black  matricula- 
tion results  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  white  students.  From 
own  and  others'  experience,  many  black  students  lack  in  general 
self-esteem  and  feel  insecure  and  inferior  in  Western  systems  of 
thinking  and  management.  It  therefore  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
address  these  issues  in  any  training  programme  of  PHC  Workers, 
since  it  is  expected  that  after  training  this  category  of  worker  will 
function  reasonably  independently,  act  as  facilitators  (adult 
educators)  of  empowerment  and  community  development  in  their 
specific  area  of  operation,  e.g.  community  based  rehabilitation, 
AIDS  and  health  education. 

The  lack  of  resources  and  the  circumstances  in  which  PHC 
Workers  often  do  work  forces  them  to  be  flexible,  adaptable  and  in- 
novative, as  the  scarce  resources  which  are  available,  or  some- 
times not  available,  need  to  be  used  as  appropriately  and  efficient- 
ly as  possible.  Critical  thinkers  try  to  imagine  and  explore  alterna- 
tives. 

Only  if  the  PHC  Workers  has  learned  to  think  critically,  will  the 
nucleus  of  PHC:  community  participation  form  the  foundation  for 
true  empowerment  of  communities,  leading  to  active  and  sound  — 
meaning  critical  —  participation  and  control  of  their  own  communi- 
ty resources,  including  health  and  social  services. 

Without  being  detailed,  comprehensive  or  complete,  something 
needs  to  be  said  about  methods  of  facilitating  critical  thinking. 
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From  own  experience,  experiential  learning  will  model  the  values 
of  PHC.  Self-directed  learning  and  the  PHC  process  have  much  in 
common.  Both  aim  for  involvement,  ownership  and  self-determina- 
tion. Experiential  learning  starts  from  the  experiences  of  the 
learners  or  by  means  of  exercises  in  the  form  of  games,  role  plays, 
stories  and  case  studies.  They  pose  problems  and  raise  issues 
from  real  life  situations.  The  facilitator  enables  the  learners  to  dis- 
cover patterns  or  meanings  from  these  experiences,  and  gives  op- 
portunities to  reflect  on  them.  The  facilitator  will  only  introduce 
abstract  ideas  and  conclusions.  Finally,  the  learner  has  the  chance 
to  apply  this  knowledge  and  practice  skills  in  new  situations. 

Over-emphasising  critical  thinking  skills 
could  be  deadly  dangerous 

While  critical  thinking  is  seen  in  the  previous  part  as  essential  and 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  both  the  prospective  PHC 
Worker  and  the  community  he  or  she  is  serving,  some  caution  is 
also  appropriate. 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  life  and  practice  of  each  prospec- 
tive PHC  Worker  when  action  should  be  based  on  an  automatic, 
almost  reflex-like  response.  In  some  (often  crisis)  situations, 
specific  application  of  certain  protocols  are  crucial:  e.g.  giving  first 
aid  and  resuscitation.  This  however,  emphasises  only  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  a  balance  between  process  and  content,  as  just 
the  skill  to  resuscitate  doesn't  necessarily  enable  the  health  worker 
to  make  the  right  decision  (resuscitation  per  se  isn  t  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  patient...). 

Emphasising  critical  thinking  skills  in  the  curriculum  of  PHC 
Workers  should  never  be  at  the  expense  of  content.  It  is  the  content 
—  and  learning  process  —  which  truly  empowers  the  learner.  This 
statement  is  directly  a  result  of  »experimentirig«,  over  the  past  two 
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years,  with  teaching  methods  and  practice,  whereby  as  soon  as  the 
learner  realised  that  the  content  was  being  compromised  he  or  she 
felt  dis-empowered:  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  —  even  if  (or 
just  as)  the  level  formed  a  challenge  —  was  seen  as  empowering. 
Certainly,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  forms  part  of  the 
framework  which  allows  —  not  necessary  enables  —  the  learner 
to  think  critically.  It  is  in  my  opinion  of  utmost  importance  to  main- 
tain or  find  a  balance  between  process  and  content. 

Skills  and  knowledge  can  and  will  be  acquired  during  PHC  train- 
ing: the  just  application  can  however,  only  be  accomplished  if  the 
PHC  Worker  learns  to  think  critically. 
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Jos6  Rivero  H. 

Adult  Education  in  Latin  America: 
Challenges  of  Equity  and  of  Modernization. 

This  book,  which  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Adult  Education  In 
the  Latin  American  Region,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Organization  of 
Ibero  American  States  for  Education,  Science  and  Culture  (OEI),  the 
Spanish  Fifth  Centenary  and  the  Adult  Education  Council  for  Latin  America 
(CEAAL)  in  the  Collection  »Biblioteca  de  Educaci6n  de  adultos«  (Adult 
Education  Library). 

The  author,  Jos6  Rivero,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  regional  context  where 
adult  education  takes  place,  by  describing  It  as  being  characterized  by  »the 
exhaustion  of  Its  traditional  economic  and  political  systems,  as  well  as  a 
future  marked  by  uncertainty  and  ample  demands  conditioned  by  on-going 
processes  of  political  democratization  and  economic  modernization"  con- 
trasted with  -the  insatisfaction  of  the  subsistence  level  of  a  growing  mass  of 
poor  people  who  are  in  a  critical  situation,  without  access  or  with  clear  limita- 
tions to  profit  from  the  benefits  of  the  growing  market  economy  and  the  exer- 
cise of  citizenship". 

The  author  recognizes  that  the  problem  of  education  in  the  Latin  American 
region  is  not  articulate,  but  "the  expression  of  a  worn  out  way  of  conceiving  it 
and  of  the  real  possibilities  of  traditional  styles  of  teaching-.  To  this,  he  adds 
the  urgency  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  quality  of  processes  and  results  and  to 
the  introduction  of  long-term  planning  when  designing  State  policies  instead 
of  Government  policies. 

Rivero  reflects  on  the  new  context  of  action  in  the  region,  examining  the  new 
situation  which  conditions  and  requires  to  restate  education  in  general  and 
adult  education  in  particular.  Emphasis  is  made  on  the  global  education 
systems  analyzing  their  limits  and  effects  on  the  profound  crisis  and  project- 
ing new  strategic  responses  to  make  education  the  basic  pillar  of  productive 
transformation,  of  the  exercise  of  citizenship  and  of  social  equity. 
The  author  considers  the  effects  of  the  crisis  on  the  vulnerable  populations 
and  the  possibilities  and  priorities  of  public  spending  policies  from  the 
"Human  Development"  perspective,  against  a  background  of  current  debate 
on  the  notions  of  modernity  and  modernization,  with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  the  challenges  of  growing  technological  advance  are  being  met  by  the 
region. 


The  present  crisis  of  adult  education  is  examined,  as  much  as  it  does  not  res- 
pond to  the  present  situation,  and  a  discussion  is  held  on  the  process  of 
readaptation  of  this  educational  modality,  Its  tendencies  and  strategies,  end- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  with  conclusions  and  specific  proposals  for 
action. 

The  main  premises  considered  in  the  book  are  the  following: 

1.  The  viability  of  the  actual  processes  of  political  democratization  and 
economic  modernization  associated  to  the  good  functioning  of  the  coun- 
tries as  a  whole.  To  the  spreading  of  knowledge,  the  efficiency  and  com- 
petivity  of  Its  markets  and  the  outgrowing  of  social  inequity. 

2.  Adult  education  is  enriched  by  the  regional  changes  taking  place  in  as 
much  as  it  constitutes  a  part  and  parcel  of  these  changes.  The  present 
situation  is  one  of  crisis,  but  at  the  same  time  it  provides  a  healthy  incentive 
to  try  innovation  and  bring  some  hope  in  the  new  proposals  for  action.  The 
actors  and  beneficiaries  are  being  pressed  by  the  effects  of  the  crisis, 
shown  in  their  increased  poverty  and  by  the  clear  demands  of  productive 
transformation  implicit  In  modernization.  There  are  also  new  actors  and 
new  participants  who  have  emerged  with  demands  for  new  educational 
responses. 

3.  The  necessity  to  outgrow  the  analysis  of  adult  education  where  primacy  is 
given  to  the  idea  that  history  and  society  are  moved  'undamentally  by 
political  or  economic  factors,  trying  to  shift  from  the  proposal  for  social 
change  made  by  the  educators  and  discourse,  which  gives  priority  to 
values,  to  an  option  centered  in  the  perspective  of  the  participants  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  learning. 

4.  The  importance  of  rescuing  international  strategies:  The  ECLAC/UNESCO 
publication  "Education  and  Knowledge:  Basic  Pillars  of  Changing  Produc- 
tion Patterns  with  Social  Equity«,  which  constitutes  an  important  regional 
proposal  to  generate  an  ample  reform  of  the  educational  systems  and  to 
training  for  employment  in  the  region;  the  Human  Development  strategies 
from  UNDP  as  an  alternative  to  development  with  precision  on  priorities  of 
public  spending  in  a  context  of  growing  poverty. 

5.  The  necessity  to  reach  consensus  and  agreements  on  educational 
policies  through  State  instead  of  Government  policies.  Adult  Education  in- 
cluded. There  Is  urgency  to  establish  bridges,  agreements  between  the 
state  and  civil  society,  NGO  representatives.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
urgency  to  overcome  the  classic  dichotomies  which  have  sterilized  debate 
and  action,  such  as  opposition  between  Formal-Non-Formal,  State-Civil 
Society  Popular  Education-School  Education;  Instrumental-Formative; 
Centralized-Decentrallzed. 


The  book  is  made  thinking  in  ihe  challenges  of  the  XXI  Century.  It  examines 
the  tendencies  and  macro  orientations  of  the  changes  needed  in  education 
and  the  central  challenges  it  poses  on  the  education  of  youth  and  adults.  The 
following  objectives  and  areas  of  action  are  suggested;  improve  the  quality  of 
processes  and  results;  the  educational  institutionalization  and  the  suitability 
of  its  strategies,  giving  priority  to  the  necessity  that  adult  education  becomes 
a  part  of  the  actions  which  try  to  overcome  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  as 
well  as  meeting  the  demands  ofthe  present  processes  of  economic  transfor- 
mation and  the  so  called  »modern  citizenship",  giving  priority  to  its  action  in 
the  context  of  local  development. 

In  these  proposals,  an  explicit  recognition  is  made  of  new  actors,  particularly 
youth  and  women.  The  urgency  to  think  and  start  to  refer  in  terms  of  an 
education  for  -youth  and  adults«. 

With  these  proposals,  Jos6  Rivero  intends  to  respond  to  the  growing  de- 
mand of  information  and  knowledge  on  how  to  help  youth  and  adults  to  per- 
form in  a  world  which  is  becoming  more  complex  everyday  as  producers,  as 
consumers  and  as  citizens. 

With  respect  to  the  author  himself,  this  outstanding  contribution  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  ample  experience,  the  first  hand  and  pro- 
found knowledge  and  care  for  the  people  and  their  problems  in  the  region,  as 
Rivero  has.  His  numerous  travels  and  extensive  professional  experience 
gathered  during  his  v/ork  in  many  countries  of  the  region  both  before,  and  in 
his  present  position  of  Regional  Specialist  of  UNESCO/OREALC,  make  of 
Rivero  an  apt  speaker  to  present  an  engaged  and  committed  look  at  the  pre- 
sent situation  and  challenges  affecting  Adult  Education  in  the  Latin 
American  region. 

As  Miguel  Soler  Roca  rightly  says  when  presenting  this  book,  »Rivero  does 
not  conceal  the  difficulties  from  the  reader,  he  shrinks  from  an  easy  optimism 
and  avoids  scepticism.  With  this  book  he  has  again  shown  that  he  is  a 
serious  researcher,  an  honest  diver  and  engaged  with  reality  an  educator 
who  suggests  new  ways  in  a  field  in  which,  for  good  or  evil,  it  seems  there  is 
still  almost  everything  to  be  done.«  The  book  is  written  in  an  attractive  and 
direct  style  which  enables  any  interested  reader  to  learn  what  adult  educa- 
tion is  all  about.  Even  though  the  book  exists  only  in  the  Spanish  version,  it 
can  surely  make  a  contribution  to  the  reflection  of  Adult  Education  in  other 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  Marfa  Luisa  Jduregui 

Copies  are  available  from; 

Oficina  Regional  de  Educacion  para  America  Latina  y  el  Caribe,  OREALC, 
UNESCO,  Enrique  Delpiano  2058,  Casilla  3187,  Santiago,  Ctiile. 
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Adult  education  and  socio-political  systems  are  closely  linked. 
Against  the  background  of  Tanzania's  development  from  a  »one 
party  democracy"  to  a  »multi-party  democracy^,  A.K.  Mushi 
analyses  the  function  of  adult  education  in  upholding  and 
legitimising  social  systems  as  well  as  its  possibility  of  contributing 
to  social  change.  A.K.  f[/lushi  is  a  Senior  Lecturer  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  ofDar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 


Phiiemon  A.K.  Mushi 


Democracy  and  adult  education  in  Tanzania 


introduction 


After  independence,  the  Tanzanian  leadership  rejected  the  idea  of 
multi-party  democracy  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  a  new  socie- 
ty required  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  people  in  building  a 
unified  nation.  Multi-party  systems  were  described  as  artificial 
»luxuries«  which  sought  to  disrupt  such  efforts  and  encouraged 
class  divisions.  Second,  opposition  parties  were  considered  un- 
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necessary,  since  »opposition«  implied  »disagreement«  on  how  to 
do  things;  such  disagreement  could  be  expressed  through  a  one- 
party  system  provided  a  broad  two-way  channel  of  ideas  and 
education  was  maintained  through  the  party,  between  the  people 
and  the  government.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  this 
channel  was  seen  as  the  real  challenge  of  democracy  and  not  the 
establishment  of  an  opposition  party. 

Although  the  party  leadership  under  Julius  Nyerere  rejected  the 
idea  of  multi-party  democracy  in  the  1960s,  it  made  it  plain,  that  op- 
position parties  might  grow  in  the  country  in  future  if  the  one-party 
democracy  failed.  After  almost  two  and  a  half  decades  of  one-party 
democracy,  Nyerere,  the  former  party  chairman  now  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  multi-party  democracy.  In  his  message  to  the  people 
about  the  need  for  multi-party  democracy  in  1990,  Nyerere  called 
upon  the  people  to  think  seriously  in  terms  of  multi-party  democra- 
cy because  the  time  was  now  ripe.  In  his  opinion,  the  people 
should  not  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  forming  an  opposi- 
tion party  was  considered  an  act  of  treason.  His  main  criticisms 
against  the  ruling  party  (CCM)  in  1990  was  that  it  was  too  bureau- 
cratic and  protective  and  in  the  absence  of  an  opposition  party  it 
tended  to  move  very  slowly  in  its  development  programmes  and 
alienate  itself  from  the  people  in  the  process.  Coupled  with  the  de- 
mand for  multi-party  democracy  within  the  country  and  political 
changes  taking  place  the  world  over,  Tanzania  became  a  multi-par- 
ty state  in  1992.  More  than  10  opposition  parties  have  been  estab- 
lished with  policies  differing  from  those  of  the  ruling  party  (CCM). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  is  therefore,  to  analyze  the  role  played 
by  adult  education  in  facilitating  one-party  democracy  in  Tanzania 
along  with  its  potential  limitations;  and  on  the  basis  of  this,  deline- 
ate the  new  role  that  adult  education  should  play  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  multi-party  democracy  in  the  country. 
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Adult  education  and  one-party  democracy 


In  the  mid  1960s,  Tanzania  became  a  one-party  state  and  "social- 
ism" her  strategy  of  development.  One  of  the  essential  features  of 
this  strategy  was  democracy.  This  was  thought  to  be  necessary  for 
"Socialism"  could  not  be  achieved  without  consensus  and 
moreover,  it  involved  people  living  together  and  working  together 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Democracy  was  therefore  seen  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  "Socialism*  and  a  means  by  which  the  people  could 
carry  out  the  affairs  of  the  one-party  state  and  control  their  own 
development  initiatives. 

Clearly,  this  involved  people's  participation  in  policy  and  political 
discussions,  making  and  executing  decisions  which  were  of  con- 
cern to  them  and  taking  part  in  electing  a  government.  It  was  wrong 
for  the  leaders  and  experts  to  usurp  the  people's  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  activities  simply  because  they  had  »expert« 
knowledge,  in  fact,  the  political  role  of  the  leaders  was  defined  in 
educational  terms;  they  were  required  to  educate,  lead  and  guide 
the  people  in  all  these  activities,  the  idea  being  to  sharpen  their 
consciousness  and  to  increase  their  capacity  to  deal  with  them.  As 
stated  earlier,  this  was  seen  as  the  real  problem  of  democracy 
under  the  one-party  state  as  it  involved  a  lot  of  adult  education  in- 
itiative to  create  a  two-way  communication  channel  between  the 
leadership  and  the  people. 

An  active  adult  education  system  was  considered  necessary  not 
only  to  enable  the  people  to  exercise  their  power  and  to  protect 
their  rights  but  also  to  be  aware  of  those  people  who  were  against 
the  one-party-policies.  Various  programmes  such  as  functional 
literacy,  mass  education  campaign  and  workers'  education  were 
introduced,  the  objective  being  to  help  the  people  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  make  and  execute  their  own  decisions  for 
themselves.  These  programmes,  therefore,  stemmed  partly  from 
the  need  to  provide  people  with  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to 
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facilitate  their  knowledgeable  involvement  in  such  activities.  Pro- 
grammes like  the  »Choice  is  Yours«  education  campaign,  for  exam- 
ple, was  meant  to  educate  the  people  about  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  one-party  elections  to  enable  them  to  freely  exercise 
their  right  in  electing  the  leaders  they  wanted.  This  was  deemed 
necessary,  since  ignorant  voters  could  easily  be  misled  by  those 
who  were  against  the  one-party  philosophy.  Other  programmes 
like  post-literacy  and  its  supporting  programmes  such  as  radio  and 
film  education  as  well  as  rural  newspapers  and  libraries  were 
meant  to  support,  inter  alia,  such  initiatives. 

Conceived  this  way,  the  role  of  adult  education  during  the  one-par- 
ty democracy  although  educational  in  nature,  was  clearly  political 
in  its  intention.  The  educational  programme  in  the  form  of  adult 
education  programmes,  was  designed  to  mobilize  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  task  of  socialist  transformation  and  instructional 
methods  were  predominantly  teacher-centraled. 

The  creation  of  participatory  fora  at  work  places  and  grassroot 
levels  set  definite  limits  on  the  extent  and  scope  of  decision-mak- 
ing and  discussions.  In  reality,  all  decisions  and  discussions  were 
controlled  by  the  party  and  operated  within  the  framework  of  pre- 
defined national  goals  and  objectives.  The  press  and  radio  were 
also  used  by  the  party  to  further  control  and  direct  these  discus- 
sions. 

Thus,  the  argument  that  the  people  were  free  to  decide  or  debate 
on  the  issues  which  were  of  real  concern  to  them  never  came  into 
it;  it  was  always  what  the  party  considered  necessary.  The  people 
had  to  »decide«  or  »discuss«  within  the  boundaries  given  by  the 
party  that  of  socialism  and  self-reliance,  with  control  remaining 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  tine  party  and  at  the  centre. 

Under  such  a  »guided«  democracy,  it  was  difficult  for  adult  educa- 
tion programmes  to  provide  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
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develop  »critical«  thinking  in  people  to  make  and  execute  their  own 
decisions,  particularly  in  a  situation  where  discussions  and  deci- 
sions were  controlled  from  above  and  where  the  people's  freedom 
to  criticize  or  oppose  was  hardly  welcomed.  Moreover,  such  pro- 
grammes v;ere  developed  from  above;  the  people's  right  to  choose 
what  they  felt  they  needed  to  learn  was  not  considered.  Such  pro- 
grammes were  mainly  used  as  a  »device«  for  expressing  the  prin- 
ciples of  socialism  and  the  methods  by  which  the  socialist  state 
under  the  one-party  state  could  be  created,  with  a  view  to  prepar- 
ing the  people  to  do  the  job  that  needed  to  be  done  to  achieve  the 
perceived  objective.  Clearly,  it  was  this  need  which  partly  influ- 
enced the  »philosophy«  of  adult  education  in  the  country. 

Adult  education  and  multi-party  democracy 

As  stated  earlier,  adult  education  during  the  one-party  democracy 
was  used  as  an  ideological  tool;  it  was  meant  to  legitimize  and 
justify  the  single  party  rule.  The  people's  freedom  to  criticize  or  op- 
pose was  limited  despite  the  government's  initiative  to  launch 
various  adult  education  programmes.  Clearly,  if  adult  education  is 
to  become  an  effective  means  of  empowering  people  to  function  ef- 
fectively under  multi-party  democracy,  it  has  to  change  its  direc- 
tion. Adult  education  under  multi-party  democracy,  for  example, 
should  make  people  understand  the  meaning  of  »democracy«  and 
its  implications  and  their  freedom  of  expression.  For  more  than 
three  decades,  people  believed  that  those  who  opposed  party 
policies  were  traitors  and  adult  education  was  used  to  emphasize 
this.  This  created  a  »culture«  of  silence  among  the  people,  the 
situation  brought  about  by  adult  education.  The  people  were 
therefore  not  used  to  divergent  arguments.  Decision-making  was 
always  controlled  from  above  and  the  process  took  place  only 
within  a  carefully  defined  »boundary«.  Cleaiiy,  adult  education 
should  strive  to  nurture  the  right  attitude  towards  criticism  for  this  is 
an  essential  element  of  real  democracy.  It  should  also  make  people 
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»think«  beyond  the  defined  »boundary«  and  to  increase  their 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of  multi-party  democracy. 

In  order  to  function  effectively  in  the  multi-party  democracy,  the 
people  should  be  provided  with  the  right  information  with  a  view  to 
interpreting  correctly  the  meanings  and  implications  of  the  various 
policies  as  put  forward  by  opposition  parties.  This  will  facilitate  the 
people's  freedom  of  choice,  particularly  in  electing  the  right  gov- 
ernment, for  elected  representatives  represent  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  policies.  As  Thompson  stated  quite  rightly, 
freedom  to  choose  is  based  on  the  need  to  be  aware  of  the  policies 
on  which  elections  will  be  contested.  Under  the  one-party-demo- 
cracy people  were  used  to  a  singular  policy  and  interpretation. 
Apart  from  this,  adult  education  should  inculcate  the  right  skills 
and  knowledge  needed  to  make  people  take  part  effectively  in  ex- 
ecuting the  policies  of  their  choice.  Clearly,  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple to  choose  what  they  feel  they  need  to  learn  must  be  respected. 
Under  the  one-party  state,  for  example,  this  freedom  was  usurped 
by  a  few  experts;  adult  education  programmes  were  generalized 
from  above  and  focused  on  what  the  regime  considered 
necessary.  This  resulted  in  a  m  r.match  between  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  actual  programn.ds. 

Another  key  aspect  linked  to  this  is  the  need  to  influence  both  sides 
of  adult  learning  (i.e.  organized  and  unorganized)  so  as  to  give  the 
people  the  chance  of  making  sense  of  the  world  and  the  right  to 
criticize.  This  is  to  say,  adult  education  must  be  seen  as  a  doubie- 
ecJged  feature;  a  means  of  socializing  people  and  at  the  same  time 
the  means  by  which  this  socialization  could  be  questioned.  Under 
the  one-party  democracy,  for  example,  the  socialization  process 
could  not  be  questioned;  the  objective  was  always  to  indoctrinate 
to  make  people  »embrace«  the  one-party  values  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting them  to  participate  in  party  programmes  diligently  and  without 
resistance.  Adult  education  programmes,  therefore,  were  basically 
seen  in  terms  of  »organized«  programmes  per  se.  Clearly,  the  re- 
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gime  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  aduit  learning  goes  on  in  all  places  at 
all  times  in  a  form  of  incidental  learning  and  that  most  people  learn 
through  it.  Any  attempt  to  suppress  this  process  creates 
undesirable  ejects. 


Conclusion 

On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  advanced  in  this  article,  it  can  be 
argued  that  if  adult  education  is  to  play  an  effective  role  under  mul- 
ti-party democracy,  it  would  obviously  need  to  be  reformed  to 
match  the  new  political  reality.  Adult  education  along  with  its  objec- 
tives under  the  one-party-democracy  were  basically  designed  to 
consolidate  and  justify  the  one-party-ideology.  Changes  are 
therefore  deemed  necessary,  particularly  in  objectives,  content 
and  methodology,  with  a  view  to  empowering  the  people  through 
the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  enable  them  to  function  effec- 
tively in  a  multi-party  democracy. 
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FOURTH  ACCU  Prizes  for  Fully  Illustrated  Literacy  Follow-up  Materials 

Attention  literacy  materiais  deveiopers!  Excellent  works  of  fully  illustrated 
literacy  teaching /learning  materials  (printed  or  audio-visuals)  will  be 
awarded  prizes.  As  a  contribution  to  the  qualitative  improvement  of  the  stan- 
dard of  literacy  materials,  Asia /Pacific  Cultural  Centre  for  UNESCO  (ACCU), 
in  cooperation  with  UNESCO  PROAP,  is  organizing  the  Fourth  ACCU  Prizes. 
The  quality  of  works  entered  has  progressed  each  time  ACCU  Prizes  has 
been  held.  In  the  past  three  ACCU  Prizes,  total  of  50  works  were  selected 
from  among  411  entries  submitted  by  16  countries.  The  winning  organiza- 
tions have  been  very  much  encouraged  to  produce  innovative  and  attractive 
literacy  materials  as  a  contribution  to  "Education  for  All«.  Many  more  ex- 
cellent literacy  works  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  Fourth  ACCU  Prizes. 

Prizes: 

First  Prize  (a  certificate  and  US$  1,500)  for  One  Work 
Second  Prize  (a  certificate  and  US$  1,000)  tor  One  Work 
Third  Prize  (a  certificate  and  US$  300)  for  Eight  Works 
Honourable  Mentions  (a  certificate)  for  a  Few  Works 

Rules  and  regulations: 

1.  Entrants  can  be  governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  prod- 
ucing literacy  materials  of  the  following  25  countries  (Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  Cambodia,  China,  Cook  Islands,  Fiji,  India,  In- 
donesia, Iran,  Kiribati,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mongolia,  Myanmar, 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Philippines,  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand, 
Tonga,  Vietnam  and  Western  Samoa) 

2.  Entrants  should  provide  the  name  of  organization,  postal  address, 
telephone  number  and  facsimile  number/cable  address. 

3.  Each  entrant  body  may  submit  up  to  five  candidate  works. 

4.  Each  entries  should  provide  the  title  of  work  with  English  translation,  date 
ot  publication,  name  of  illustrator/s  and  author/s,  number  of  copies 
published  and  information  on  target  audience  and  contents  (synopsis). 

5.  All  entries  should  be  submitted  to  ACCU  not  later  than  10  May  1994. 

For  further  information: 

Contact  ACCU  (6,  Fukuromachi.  Siiinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  162  Japan;  fax  no. 
63.2.3269.4510)or  Nationai  Commissions  for  UNESCO'm  your  country  to  ob- 
tain more  information. 
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The  number  of  voluntary  organisations  has  increased  greatly  in 
the  last  decade.  !n  the  following  analysis  Rajesh  Tandon  examines 
current  development  trends  and  derives  therefrom  requirements 
for  the  future  work  of  these  organisations.  This  paper  was 
presented  at  a  seminar  in  Orissa  from  18-19  May,  1993.  Dn  Rajesh 
Tandon  is  coordinator  of  the  Society  for  Participatory  Research  in 
Asia,  32,  Tughlakabad  Institutional  Area,  New  Delhi,  India. 


Rajesh  Tandon 

The  role  of  voluntary  action  in  a 
contemporary  context.  Implications 
for  institutional  development 


Trends  in  voluntary  action 

During  the  last  decade,  we  have  noticed  several  trends  emerging 
in  the  field  of  voluntary  action.  Most  significant  of  these  is  the 
growth  in  size  and  spread  of  voluntary  organisations  as  an  organ- 
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ised  and  systematic  form  of  voluntary  action  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Going  by  sheer  forms  of  registration,  we  are  now  talking  about 
tens  of  thousands  of  registered  voluntary  organisations  engaged  in 
a  wide  variety  of  programme  initiatives. 

The  growth  is  also  in  variety  of  roles  that  have  come  to  be  played 
and  accepted  by  the  society.  By  the  end  of  the  70's,  most  voluntary 
organisations  were  directly  working  in  the  field,  promoting  innova- 
tion and  experimentation.  However,  in  the  80's  we  have  seen  the 
emergence  of  greater  initiative  on  the  part  of  voluntary  organisa- 
tions in  influencing  Government  policies  and  programmes  at  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  country.  Similarly  there  has  been  emergence  of 
independent  research  initiatives  which  constantly  monitor  govern- 
ment policy  and  programmes  and  develop  independent  critique  of 
the  same.  Autonomous  support  function  to  strengthen  grassroot 
initiatives  in  the  country  have  also  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
credibility  and  legitimacy  during  the  past  decade.  Thus  the 
scenario  of  voluntary  organisations  in  India  presents  a  rich  tapestry 
of  variety,  colour  and  pluralism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  distinctive  trends  which  also 
become  a  cause  of  concern  at  this  juncture.  The  first  trend  has 
been  the  widespread  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  form  of  volun- 
tary organsiations  by  different  sections  of  society.  It  is  no  longer  a 
form  which  was  seen  as  the  instrument  of  social  transformation 
and  change.  All  kinds  of  people  and  organsations  are  setting  up 
voluntary  organisations  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Political  parties, 
retired  and  serving  bureaucrats,  business  interests  and  others 
have  used  the  form  of  voluntary  organisation  to  either  attract 
resources  or  to  provide  a  cover  for  their  other  activities.  Thus  the 
debate  on  what  constitutes  an  "authentic  and  genuine«  form  of 
voluntary  organsation  has  become  all  the  more  confused. 

Another  trend  which  causes  some  concern  is  the  growing  depen- 
dence on  Government  funds  and  programmes  by  many  voluntary 
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organisations  throughout  the  country.  In  the  mid-eighties  as  the 
government  began  to  allocate  additional  funds  to  implement  its 
programmes  through  voluntary  organisations,  many  more  volun- 
tary organisations  throughout  the  country  had  begun  to  utilise 
these  funds.  Siowly  but  surely,  they  acquired  the  character  of  an 
extension  of  the  State  and  its  apparatus  in  its  own  functioning  and 
priorities.  Likewise,  others  have  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  foreign  funds,  coming  through  the  countries  of  the  North, 
primarily  from  Europe  and  North  America.  Not  only  has  the  size  of 
these  funds  grown  in  the  past  decade  but  also  their  availability  he^ 
become  easier  in  the  second  half  of  the  1980's. 

The  new  generation  of  youth  inspired  by  the  commitment  to  social 
change  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  this  field  in  the  past  few 
years  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did  towards  the  end  of  1970's.  As  a 
result,  most  people  who  have  joined  voluntary  organisations  in  the 
period  of  their  economic  growth  have  done  so  primarily  for  employ- 
ment and  something  meaningful  to  do.  The  growth  of  size,  com- 
plexity and  diversity  in  funding  of  voluntary  organisations  in  the  se- 
cond half  of  80's  has  also  implied  their  need  to  recruit  a  large 
number  of  people  at  fairly  short  notice,  thereby  ensuring  that  the 
basic  motivation  of  those  working  in  these  organisations  is  essen- 
tially for  something  meaningful  and  gainful  to  do  in  order  to  earn  an 
income  or  a  salary 

This  has  resulted  in  a  certain  culture  of  complacency  and  easy- 
pace,  a  symptom  of  perhaps  a  deeper  malaise  called  »Grantosis« 
(the  disease  of  receiving  grants  for  a  long  period). 

Most  founders  and  leaders  of  such  voluntary  organisations  (called 
"Social  entrepreneurs"  by  some)  have  now  become  »burdened«  by 
day-to-day  personnel  and  financial  administration.  This  may  result 
in  their  declining  contribution  towards  sustaining  the  vision  and 
commitment  of  social  change  in  the  society 
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Challenges  for  institutional  development 

These  trends  in  voluntary  action,  when  viewed  in  the  global  and 
national  contexts  suggest  a  series  of  implications  for  their  institu- 
tional development  in  the  coming  decade.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
coming  decade  will  be  qualitatively  and  substantively  different  for 
voluntary  organisations  than  the  decade  before.  Very  few  of  us  may 
be  noticing  these  changes  in  a  systematic  manner  though  we  may 
be  experiencing  them  in  an  incremental  manner  on  a  daily  basis. 
By  posing  a  series  of  challenges  for  institutional  development  of 
voluntary  organisations  in  this  section  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
trends  under  national  and  global  context  will  help  us  to  examine 
the  requirements  for  our  own  future  in  a  more  holistic  and  com- 
prehensive fashion: 


1.  The  challenge  of  building  the  Civil  Society: 

The  foremost  challenge  facing  voluntary  organisations  at  this 
moment  is  to  articulate,  define  and  project  the  importance  of 
Civil  Society  vis-a-vis  the  State  and  the  Market.  Historically  in 
our  country,  the  State  and  its  attendant  agencies  were  seen  as 
the  primary  vehicle  of  all  kinds  of  socio-economic  develop- 
ment. Alongwith  that,  the  free  market  wa-s  also  encouraged, 
but  to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  current  context  of  the  global  trends 
mentioned  earlier  the  Market  is  being  pushed  forward  as  the 
»magic  wand«  which  will  solve  all  economic  ills  of  our  societies. 
However,  neither  the  State-led  model  of  development  nor  the 
Market-led  model  of  development  will  be  adequate.  What  is  im- 
portant is  to  strengthen  the  third  leg  of  this  Trinity  called  the 
»Civil  Society"  —  the  associations  of  people,  families  and  com- 
munities which  are  independent  and  autonomous  of  the 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  economic  enterprises,  on 
the  other.  It  is  important  that  the  government  as  well  as  the  in- 
stitutions operating  in  the  Market  become  accountable  to  the 
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people  as  represented  in  their  collective  organisations  of  the 
Civil  Society.  Thus  consumer's  associations,  people's  organi- 
sations, social  movements,  village  formations,  youth  groups, 
women's  groups,  ecology  organisations,  human  rights  groups, 
have  to  be  seen  as  part  of  the  challenge  that  voluntary  organi- 
sations face  in  strengthening  the  civil  society.  This  is  particular- 
ly important  for  most  of  us  who  have  worked  in  voluntary  organi- 
sations over  a  decade  since  we  came  into  this  field  at  a  period 
when  the  pre-eminence  of  the  government  in  development  pro- 
grammes was  already  established.  Many  leaders  of  voluntary 
organisations  continue  to  believe  in  the  importance  of  the 
government  to  fulfill  its  role  as  defined  in  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  we  work  towards  demanding  a  more  efficient, 
equitable  and  just  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  pro- 
viding services,  welfare,  relief  and  developmental  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  and  the  deprived.  But  the  experience  of  the 
last  five  decades  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  was 
wishful  thinking,  that  the  same  State  and  its  mechanisms  have, 
in  fact,  led  to  further  distortion  and  inequalities  and  has  cap- 
tured most  of  the  resources  for  its  own  benefit  and  consump- 
tion as  exemplified  in  the  growing  portion  of  non-planned  ex- 
penditure in  all  Central  and  State  government  budgets  in- 
dicates. 

Even  now,  in  the  face  of  the  changing  global  and  national  con- 
texts, many  leaders  of  voluntary  organisations  continue  to  wish 
for  an  improvement  in  the  functioning  of  the  State  apparatus.  It 
is  clear  that  emotional  infatuation  among  many  of  us  for  »State 
Socialism"  has  continued,  even  though  the  objective  reality  on 
the  ground  has  demonstrated  its  growing  irrelevance.  It  is  here, 
therefore,  that  alternative  and  fresh  thinking  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  voluntary  organisations  to  create  the  possibility  of 
autonomous  and  independent  ways  of  addressing  the  pro- 
blems of  health,  education,  welfare,  poverty,  shelter,  etc.  of  our 
masses,  instead  of  continuing  to  expect  and  demand  from  the 
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government  and  its  agencies  »better«  performances.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  critical  challenge  for  voluntary  organisations 
in  this  country  at  this  juncture. 

in  the  specific  Indian  context,  the  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  our  Panchayati  Raj  create  another  such  opportunity  to 
help  strengthen  institutions  of  local  self-governance.  With 
mandatory  reservations  of  one  third  seats  for  women  and  other 
weaker  section.s  of  society  in  Panchayats  and  Nagarpaiikas, 
voluntary  organisations  can  perhaps  play  the  role  of  the  orien- 
tation of  Panchayat  leaders  and  assist  them  in  micro-planning 
at  the  local  levels. 


2.  Challenge  of  sustarnability: 

It  is  clear  that  the  expansion  phase  of  the  1980's  is  likely  to  be 
slowed  down  in  this  decade.  Not  only  that  additional  resources 
are  no  longer  available  but  there  are  also  significant  shifts  in 
the  manner  of  allocation  of  those  resources.  So  the  challenge 
of  sustainability  is  not  merely  of  material  sustainability,  of  how 
we  will  generate  our  own  resources  in  the  coming  period,  but  it 
is  also  a  challenge  of  ensuring  intellectual  and  institutional  sus- 
tainability Very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  alter- 
native ways  of  financing  the  activities  and  programmes  of 
voluntary  organisations  in  our  country.  While  certain  organisa- 
tions may  have  found  individual  solutions,  there  is  obviously  an 
absence  of  a  collective  or  sectoral  thinking  and  strategising  in 
this  regard.  There  is  a  clear  need  to  explore  ways  of  mobilising 
support  from  within  the  society,  particularly  among  its  middle 
sections.  However,  this  kind  of  support  cannot  be  mobilised  on 
a  long-term  basis  without  simultaneously  engaging  in  ongoing 
and  sustained  public  education  with  this  section  about  the  con- 
tributions and  importance  of  voluntary  organisations  and  the 
Civil  Society  at  this  juncture. 
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Similarly,  the  nature  of  the  organisational  form,  its  size  and 
capacity  requires  fresh  thinking  in  the  face  of  shifts  in  the 
global  and  national  contexts.  Larger  and  growing  organisations 
seem  to  be  needing  reformulation  and  restructuring.  Many 
assumptions  which  were  valid  in  the  period  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  eighties  need  to  be  reviewed  in  the  period  of  the 
nineties  with  shifting  resources  and  global  restructuring,  it  is 
perhaps  of  great  importance  to  address  the  question  of  sus- 
tainability  not  only  at  the  level  of  an  individual  organisation  but 
sectorally  as  a  whole,  if  we  have  to  ensure  the  long  term  con- 
tributions of  voluntary  organisations  in  the  coming  decades. 

The  challenge  of  relevance 

Closely  linked  to  the  previous  two  challenges  is  the  challenge 
of  continuous  reformulation  of  the  relevance  of  voluntary 
organisations  in  different  historical  periods.  It  is  clear  that  the 
State  will  slowly  restructure  itself  and  may  begin  to  withdraw 
from  several  fields  where  it  has  been  active  in  previous 
decades.  It  is  also  emerging  that  Panchayat  Raj  institutions 
may  finally  acquire  greater  developmental  roles  at  the 
grassroot  level.  The  issue  of  globalisation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grammes has  already  been  raised  and  it  is  obvious  that  much 
of  the  Indian  government's  programmes  and  policies  are  cur- 
rently formulated  in  a  global  manner.  Therefore,  it  poses  ques- 
tions about  the  redefinition  of  the  roles  of  voluntary  organisa- 
tions. Mere  innovation  and  experimentation  at  grassroot  level 
may  not  be  enough.  The  need  for  creating  local  institutional 
mechanisms  for  an  efficient  and  more  productive  utilisation  of 
fresh  resources  which  may  become  available  to  Panchayati  Raj 
institutions  and/or  dee  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  may  need 
to  be  discovered  and  crt.^.ted.  Similarly,  intense  and  systematic 
advocacy  based  on  authentic  critique  of  the  impact  of  govern- 
ment's policies  and  those  of  the  Market  economy  need  to  be 
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developed  in  order  to  ensure  ongoing  accountability  and  in- 
fluence, not  only  at  the  state  or  national  levels  but  also  in  its 
relation  to  the  global  context.  These  challenges  may  require 
restructuring  of  the  manner  in  which  voluntary  organisations 
have  functioned  during  the  past  decade. 

The  challenge  of  partnership 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  decade  of  the  80's 
was  a  decade  to  build  a  distinctive  and  separate  identity  of 
voluntary  organisations.  In  fact,  it  was  a  period  where  relation- 
ships with  other  sectors  of  society  like  trade  unions,  political 
parties,  academia,  social  movements,  as  well  as  relationships 
with  the  government  and  its  agencies  were  largely  ignored,  if 
not  totally  rejected.  With  the  growing  requirements  of  using 
resources  more  efficiently,  with  the  recognition  that  central  pro- 
blems of  our  society  cannot  be  solved  unilaterally  by  any  single 
sector  and  with  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
of  voluntary  organisations  by  other  sectors  of  Indian  society,  it 
has  now  become  imperative  that  we  work  towards  building 
alliances  and  partnerships  beyond  our  immediate  territory,  ter- 
rain or  sector. 

This  challenge  of  working  in  partnerships  with  the  government, 
with  international  agencies,  with  local  movements,  with  other 
sectors  of  society  is  being  understood  more  clearly  at  this  junc- 
ture by  different  parties  concerned;  but  there  are  still  serious 
impediments  to  the  operationalisation  of  these  partnerships 
because  of  the  »baggage«  of  the  past  and  the  hostilities  of  the 
previous  period.  It  is  important  that  ways  and  means  are  found 
by  the  leadership  of  voluntary  organisations  to  work  towards 
building  such  partnerships  in  order  to  address  the  "almost  in- 
solvable"  problems  that  our  society  is  facing  today. 


5.  The  challenge  of  professionalism 

Finally,  there  is  increasing  pressure  on  voluntary  organisations 
to  function  in  a  more  »professional«  manner  It  has  not  been 
clear  what  »professionalism«  actually  implies  in  operational 
terms.  Most  people  confuse  it  with  the  hiring  of  professionally 
trained  people  in  the  organisation  (like  Engineers,  Doctors,  Ac- 
countants, Managers,  etc.).  That  will  be  a  very  narrow  and  in- 
adequate interpretation  of  the  challenge  of  professionalism. 

The  challenge  of  professionalism  essentially  implies  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  productive  utilisation  of  resources  in  pursuit  of  the 
mission  set  by  organisations  themselves.  It  is  important  that 
clarity  of  mission  and  ways  by  which  they  have  to  be  accom- 
plished gets  established  again  and  again  and  voluntary  organi- 
sations hope  to  accomplish  what  their  human  and  material 
resources  permit.  Professionalism  will  also  entail  ability  to  pro- 
duce results  in  a  time  bound  and  well  defined  manner. 

An  impression  has  come  from  not  only  within  voluntary  organi- 
sation but  also  from  outside  that  their  overall  upgradation  of 
performance  has  lacked  behind  their  growth  in  resources  and 
size.  This  has  become  even  more  important  in  the  face  of  the 
changes  in  the  national  and  global  contexts  as  mentioned 
above  since  there  is  now  a  greater  demand  on  voluntary 
organisations  to  prove  their  relevance,  to  demonstrate  their 
contribution  and  justify  their  continuity.  This  demand  is  not 
merely  coming  from  those  who  provide  grants  and  other  forms 
of  resources,  but  also  from  the  larger  society.  And  it  is  this  de- 
mand which  requires  a  greater  professionalisation  in  the  over- 
all structuring  and  functioning  of  voluntary  organistions  in  their 
pursuit  of  social  change  missions. 

The  above  analysis  can  obviously  be  further  strengthened  with  ad- 
ditional ideas,  experiences,  and  data.  However,  what  is  most  im- 
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portant  is  to  take  stock  in  a  holistic  sense  of  where  the  future  is  like- 
ly to  move  and  what  implications  it  will  have  for  voluntary  organisa- 
tions. The  changes  in  the  global  and  national  scenario  have  hap- 
pened rather  rapidly  and  have  caught  most  of  us  »unaware«.  We 
are  still  trying  to  analyse  their  implications.  It  is  important  that  this 
be  done  in  a  collective  and  holistic  manner  so  that  the  strategies 
evolved  have  a  relevance  beyond  a  single  organisation. 


All  for  Education.  Education  for  All.  Popular  Participation,  Mobilization 
and  Decentralization, 

This  paper  was  published  by  UNICEF  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  "Education  for 
All«  Summit  in  Nevj  Delhi,  12-16  December,  1993  as  a  bacl^ground  paper  for 
a  panel  discussion.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  dossier  of  country  notes  on 
"Popular  Participation,  Mobilization  and  Decentralization  to  promote  Educa- 
tion for  All« from  Bangladesh,  Brazil,  China,  Egypt.  India,  Indonesia,  Mexico, 
Nigeria  and  Pakistan. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from: 

UNICEF.  Education  Cluster,  Programme  Division,  3  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  Yorl<,  NY  10017,  USA. 


L,  Mishra.  The  Anguish  of  the  Deprived. 

This  monograph  is  about  the  poor,  the  deprived  and  the  disadvantaged  — 
those  at  the  lowest  rung  of  society.  It  is  a  scintillating  analysis  of  the  causes 
and  factors  which  contribute  to  their  deprivation  and  marginalisation,  it  is 
also  a  pathfinder  to  their  liberation  through  literacy  and  education.  The 
author,  a  senior  civil  servant  with  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  labour  ad- 
ministration, labour  welfare,  social  security,  tribal  and  rural  development  and 
education  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  Industrial  &  Financial  Reconstruc- 
tion, Ministry  of  Finance,  Government  of  India.  The  Asian  South-Pacific 
Bureau  of  Adult  Education  (ASPfeAE)  financed  the  publication  of  this  work. 
Copies  are  available  from: 

ASPBAE,  No  30/63  A,  Longden  Place,  Colombo  Sri  Lanka 
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The  collapse  of  socialist  states  in  Eastern  Europe  has  opened  up 
new  possibilities  for  adult  education  too.  How  do  political  changes 
influence  adult  education;  vice-versa  how  can  adult  education  ef- 
fect political  change?  A  frequently  used  catchphrase  in  this  con- 
text is  education  for  democracy.  What  is  democracy?  How  can 
education  for  democracy  look  like?  Francisco  Vio  Grossi  attempts 
to  give  an  answer  to  these  questions.  Dr  Francisco  Vio  Grossi  is 
President  of  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education  in  Chile. 


Francisco  Vi'o  Grossi 

Make  it  global  ~  make  It  local  but  always  do 
it  democratically.  Adult  education  for 
democracy  in  the  world  today 

In  celebration  of  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the 
International  Council  for  Adult  Education. 
Presented  at  the  25th  meeting  in  Finland,  1993 


Introduction 

It  is  almost  common  place  to  affirm  that  we  are  quickly  advancing 
toward  globalization.  The  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  collapse  of 
state  socialism  as  well  as  the  technological  revolution  in  com- 
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munication  have  led  to  unexpected  opportunities  for  the  socializa- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  never  before  in  history.  Nevertheless,  this 
process  that  could  suggest  access  to  democracy  and  oppor- 
tunities for  equality  on  a  world  scale,  occur  within  the  frame  of 
world  unipolarism,  without  economic,  political  or  military  counter- 
weights. The  result  is  that  we  assist  an  expansion  in  the  application 
of  the  neo-liberal  economic  system,  but,  both  processes  are,  by 
nature,  contradictory  and  limited. 

This  presentation  attempts  to  introduce  an  analysis  on  how  these 
processes  influence  adult  education,  and  on  the  contrary,  how 
many  challenges  are  in  front  of  us  in  order  to  continue  —  as  has 
always  been  intended  —  trying  to  benefit  the  most  deprived.  More 
specifically  the  analysis  will  concentrate  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  deepening  of  the  processes  of  democratization  and 
adult  education,  as  part  of  a  greater  effort  to  revert  the  tendencies 
for  concentration  of  power  and  knowledge. 

These  ideas  are  the  product  of  the  author's  work  in  popular  educa- 
tion during  the  last  12  years  in  Chile  as  well  as  of  discussions  be- 
tween educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  within  the  International 
Council  for  Adult  Education,  a  non-governmental  entity  represent- 
ing organizations  from  all  continents.  This  effort  attempts  to  point 
out  the  main  tendencies  in  the  processes  of  democratization, 
assuming  that  there  obviously  exist  national  and  local  currents  that 
necessarily  fall  outside  these  trends. 

The  madness  of  geography 

Many  of  us  were  born  and  grew  up  in  a  certain  order  that  — 
although  it  seemed  to  be  disorder  —  acquired  before  us  a  logic  that 
we  understood;  there  existed  a  developed  North  and  an  im- 
poverished South,  a  revolutionary  and  socialist  East  and  a  capital- 
ist and  liberal  West.  The  concpet  of  development  coined  by  Presi- 
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dent  Truman  in  the  forties,  suggested  that  everyone  —  some  first 
and  others  later  —  would  advance  toward  the  same  type  of  moder- 
nity that  was  defined  by  the  North.  Some  thought  that  it  was  the 
market  and  others  the  State  which  was  the  main  force  of  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  that  inevitably  would  carry  us  to  in- 
creasing progress.  The  routes  could  change.  The  embarkations 
also.  But  all  had  a  compass  that  inevitably  pointed  toward  the 
North. 

It  seems  that  geography  has  once  again  gone  mad.  The  North  and 
the  South  move,  mix  and  intercourse.  The  South  exists  in  the 
North,  in  the  form  of  the  growth  of  unemployment,  poverty  and  the 
exclusion  of  immigrants.  The  South  has  its  North,  with  its  transna- 
tionaiized  oligarchies  that  manage  the  cheap  labor.  The  East  wants 
to  begin  a  journey  toward  the  North,  but  we  all  have  a  certain 
premonition  that  they  will  lose  course  and  end  up  in  the  South; 
Africa  appears  to  have  disappeared  and  Latin  America  suddenly 
emerges  as  a  continent  in  accelerated  modernization.  The  poor 
are  increasingly  less  important.  Our  past,  our  culture,  the  »force  of 
our  backwardness"  —  as  Garcia  Marquez  said  —  is  diluted  under 
the  »magic«  wand  of  neo-liberalism  and  the  market.  The  key  words 
now  are  economic  growth,  access  to  the  world  market,  reduction  of 
the  economic  role  of  the  State,  absorption  of  foreign  investment 
and  control  of  the  macroeconomic  variables.  The  left  moves  to  the 
right  and  the  latter  propose  subsidies.  The  center  wants  to  be 
everything  and,  thus,  ends  in  being  nothing.  Geography  has  gone 
crazy. 

Democracy  without  hope 

There  are  very  few  terms  so  largely  utilized  by  human  beings 
throughout  history  as  the  word  »democracy«.  Its  capacity  to  sum- 
mon the  dreams  of  humanity  is  only  comparable  to  the  discredit  in 
which  it  has  been  submerged  by  the  concrete  political  ex- 
periences. 
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Today  we  observe  almost  everywhere  a  process  of  revalorizing 
democracy  as  a  political  system  respectful  of  popular  sovereignty, 
division  of  powers,  political  pluralism  and  civil  and  political  rights. 
However,  as  in  other  periods  of  history  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in 
practice,  the  operation  of  those  principles  and  rights  is  permanent- 
ly limited  or  denied  for  structurally  political  reasons. 

The  democracy  that  the  majority  of  us  know  is  the  "representative" 
dennocracy,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  is  characterized  by  the  con- 
centration of  decision-making  in  the  so  called  "political  class«.  The 
majority  of  the  citizens  are  mere  spectators  to  decisions  that  are 
adopted  in  their  name  somewhere  else. 

In  this  democracy  the  economic,  social  and  culturally  dominant 
sectors  command  through  their  influence  over  the  political  class. 
On  the  contrary,  those  dominated  sectors,  excluded  or  margin- 
alized, meet  enormous  difficulties  in  defending  their  interests. 

What  we  present  in  the  following  is  an  analysis  directed  towards 
reverting  this  tendency  through  adult  education. 

Education  ar.d  deepening  democracy 

"Democracy  and  education"  is  a  theme  that  turns  out  to  be  pro- 
blematic, something  ambiguous  and  open  to  discussion  from 
various  viewpoints. 

There  is  not  sufficient  clarity  or  agreement  in  respect  to  the  content 
of  the  terms  or  in  respect  to  the  relation  between  them. 

Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  propose  to  define  these  concep- 
tual ambiguities  in  terms  that  sound  theoretically  convincing 
(although,  it  is  clear,  there  are  always  going  to  exist  other  options 
that  are  also  valid)  and  that  are  useful  in  confronting  the  questions 
that  this  work  intends  to  address. 

In  the  second  part  I  would  like  to  underline  four  features  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  democratic  subject  and  thus,  of  the  education  that  helps 
to  form  that  subject. 
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Finally,  in  the  third  part,  i  would  like  to  expand  on  some  essential 
elements  of  adult  education  in  the  world  today. 

What  education  are  we  talking  about? 

Until  recently  everyone  seemed  to  know  what  education  meant. 
We  could  refer  with  security  to  our  educational  systems,  that  had 
been  adjusting  and  consolidating  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury as  apparatus  of  m.odernization  and  social  integration,  destined 
to  transmit  the  culture  and  abilities  that  allowed  them  to  incor- 
porate themselves  and  play  a  part  in  the  agreements  to  produce, 
distribute  and  live  together  in  society. 

The  voices  critical  of  the  content  and  method  of  that  education  ex- 
isted: famous  names  (Pestalozzi,  Dewey,  Freinet,  Freire,  lliich...) 
were  allowed  small  experiences  and  were  listened  to  without 
damaging  the  firmness  of  that  system  that  we  identify  as  educa- 
tion. The  strongest  dissatisfactions  were,  rather,  of  a  quantitive 
measure;  they  were  directed  toward  the  coverage,  retention, 
number  of  teachers  and  thus,  "educational  reform«  almost  always 
indicated  the  necessity  of  a  greater  extension  of  the  same  activity. 

But,  in  the  last  few  years,  between  the  crisis  of  rationalism,  the  ac- 
celeration of  technological  and  cultural  changes,  and  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  styles  of  development  that  had  been  proposed,  the  con- 
fidence in  the  content  and  methods  of  an  education  that,  increas- 
ingly tends  to  be  judged  as  »traditional«  has  been  cracked. 

This  situation  has  become  sensitive  to  the  voices  of  critics, 
previously  silent,  and  the  space  is  today  open  to  attend  to  and 
assume  new  proposals. 

From  the  experience  accumulated  through  the  practice  of  non-for- 
mal adult  education  and  taking  into  account  the  greater  definition 
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that  should  come  from  the  reference  to  »democracy«  I  can  say  here 
that  education  refers  to: 

•  An  activity  for  guiding  the  theoretical-practical  capacities  of  the 
participants  in  order  to  comprehend  and  operate  from  the  most 
immediate  context  (daily)  to  the-  most  extensive  (societal). 

•  Any  educational  action  is  built  on  a  certain  material  base  with 
which  it  is  in  accordance  and  to  which  it  refers.  This  base  is  ex- 
perimented by  the  participants  as  necessities  and  tasks,  per- 
sonal, communitary  or  political,  it  is  to  this  base,  furthermore, 
that  the  necessary  or  desirable  content  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess refers  to  (or  should  refer  to). 

•  Any  educational  action  is  united  through  related  methods  in 
which  learning  takes  place.  The  incorporation  of  these  meth- 
ods, that  address  more  the  didactics  of  the  process,  transmits 
values  and  attitudes,  with  great  independence  regarding  the 
content  that  is  being  taught. 

•  The  content  and  the  methods  are  interwoven  in  the  educational 
action.  There  is  no  transmission  of  content  that  does  not  bring 
attitudinal  and  value  options;  thus  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  idea 
of  a  rigid  division  between  training  and  education.  For  the 
same  reason,  1  also  do  not  believe  that  desirable  values  and  at- 
titudes (human  rights,  no  sexism  ...  democracy)  can  be  taught 
as  the  content  of  a  separate  course,  in  the  same  statute  and 
beside  others  that  deal  with  more  operative  contents  such  as 
mathematics,  or  history... 

What  democracy  are  we  talking  about? 

Today,  »democracy«  is  a  concept  that  is  neither  clear  nor  univocal. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period,  the  liberal  sectors  have 
seen  democracy  as  the  institutional  system  that  assures  condi- 
tions for  the  birth  of  free  individual  initiatives. 
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We  do  not  want  a  democracy  that  only  defends  the  free  initiative  of 
those  that  control  the  power,  which  is  at  the  base  a  fiat  and  grey 
society  where  basic  consumption  is  assured  to  everyone,  but 
where  only  the  initiatives  that  coincide  with  the  official  line  are  ac- 
cepted and  the  others  are  disqualified  as  »dissident«. 

Each  society  will  tend  to  insist  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
aspects,  but  the  active  democracy  will  have  to  be  careful  to  react 
against  a  unilateral  emphasis. 

The  institutions  that  guarantee  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens 
are  an  important  conquest  and  a  necessary  condition  for  more 
democracy,  in  the  economic  and  in  the  social  fields.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  possible  to  aspire  to  a  substantive  democracy  without  con- 
solidating the  advances  already  achieved  in  the  formal  democratic 
field;  but,  just  the  same,  formal  democracy  turns  out  to  be  insuffi- 
cient if  it  is  not  the  path  along  which  one  can  advance  towards 
more  democracy. 

The  contradiction  between  direct  democracy  and  representative 
democracy  also  becomes  clear.  The  very  emphasis  in  the  election 
of  representatives  leads  to  disinterest  in  what  those  represen- 
tatives decide  and  do  between  elections.  The  replacement  of  a  tru- 
ly participatory  political  attitude  by  an  adhesion  delegated  in 
representatives  (indispensable  in  fairly  complicated  societies) 
ought  to  complement  itself  with  a  practice  much  more  active  and 
direct  in  aspects  related  to  living  together  that  are  much  closer  to 
the  citizens  than  those  aspects  that  keep  the  representatives  busy. 

Those  assertions  lead  us  toward  another  point  of  tension:  that  of 
the  spaces  and  subjects  of  democracy,  which  is  the  stage  of  the 
democratic  action:  the  society  as  a  whole,  or  the  local  space?  Who 
drives  it:  the  parties  or  the  citizen?  The  reflexion  that  has  been  un- 
folding around  daily  life  and  local  development,  has  rescued  these 
spaces  as  priviledged  opportunities  of  political  practice  and  de- 
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mocratic  exercise,  where  the  discussion  and  decision  are  nearer  to 
the  individual;  but  these  smaller  performances  are  located  in  the 
vastness  of  the  whole  of  society.  For  this  reason  the  individuals 
ought  to  organize  themselves  in  parties,  pressure  groups  or  func- 
tional organizations  that  collect  the  individual  contributions,  join 
them  and  propose  them  in  other  instances. 

This  is  a  democracy  not  as  something  achieved  but  as  a  naturally 
unstable  situation,  that  does  not  coincide  with  its  promise  and  that 
always  calls  for  more  perfection.  In  other  words,  democracy  as  it  is 
presented,  by  its  own  existence,  is  demanding  processes  leading 
to  more  democracy.  Therefore,  I  prefer  not  to  speak  so  much  about 
democracy  here  but  about  education  and  democratization. 


What  does  education  have  to  do  with  democracy? 

Education  cannot  propose  or  promise  a  stable  and  absolute 
democracy;  its  desirable  commitment  has  to  be  much  closer  to  its 
action  and  more  modest,  something  such  as:  if  it  establishes  itself 
as  education  for  democracy,  the  participants  will  be  active,  capable 
and  responsible.  Education  may  provide  aptitudes,  abilities  and 
values  that  persuade  them  to  force  more  democracy  in  the  different 
environments  that  correspond  to  them:  from  the  family  and  the 
local  community  to  the  relations  and  functions  of  the  whole  of 
society. 

Thus,  education  for  democracy  is  not  only  to  enlarge  enrollment  or 
to  assure  retention  of  the  education  system.  These  efforts  con- 
tribute to  democratization  only  if  they  contribute  to  building  sub- 
jects of  their  own  destiny. 

The  democratic  strength  of  education  is  not  found  in  the  content. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  not  about  adding  a  »democracy<-  course  to  the 
curriculum.. .  nor  one  about  human  rights  or  anti-sexism. 
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The  same  can  be  said  in  respect  to  the  cultural  content.  !f  it  is  cer- 
tain that  education  has  a  national  character,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
—  as  a  promoter  of  democracy  —  this  is  not  essential. 

Fundamentally,  education  ought  to  point  toward  shaping  solidarity 
and  should  include  those  contents  that,  in  each  case,  contribute  to 
the  rationality  and  the  efficiency  of  those  practices.  Only  in 
reference  to  that  substantive  work,  should  education  worry  itself 
about  the  content  that  is  presented  in  —  for  example  —  history 
classes,  or  by  the  chauvinist  and  discriminatory  examples  in 
language  texts. 

Building  democracy  —  educating  democratic  subjects 

I  want  to  direct  our  attention  to  four  dimensions  that  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  and  that  ought  to  view  themselves  as 
a  system: 

1.  In  the  first  place  —  what  I  have  been  repeatedly  announcing  — 
democratization  depends  on  the  people's  capacity  of  driving  it. 
If  democratization  is  established,  if  it  argues  against  non-de- 
mocracy, then  that  visionary  and  capable  constructor  of  the 
desired  order  turns  out  to  be  fundamental. 

In  opposition  to  the  type  of  "individualistic  person«,  the  democ- 
ratic subject  confronts  his  environment  armed  with  a  project, 
with  intention  and  spirit  to  go  marking  that  environment  with 
the  view  of  the  desired  order. 

The  participant  learns  to  be  a  subject  in  his  daily  life.  The 
democratic  education  contributes  with  systematic  knoweldge 
and  orientation  which  enrich  that  learning  and  link  his  ex- 
perience toward  the  construction  of  the  whole  Society. 
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2.  Only  the  very  powerful  can  aspire  to  propose  themselves  as  in- 
dividual subjects.  The  great  majority  of  human  beings, 
however,  are  excluded  from  the  biggest  decisions  and,  thus 
they  can  only  collectively  complete  the  possible  practice  of  be- 
ing subjects. 

For  this  reason  an  education  that  does  not  teach  sharing  and 
working  collectively  in  groups,  will  not  be  able  to  be  an  educa- 
tion that  contributes  to  the  construction  of  democratic  subjects. 

Education  today  in  the  majority  of  countries  does  not  prepare 
for  cooperative  action ;  the  students  are  permanently  obliged  to 
compete,  to  oppose  one  another;  ail  must  repeat  the  same 
lesson  and  some  are  publicly  recognized  as  better  and  others 
as  worse;  at  primary  school  the  sutdents  are  constantly 
relegated,  from  first  to  last,  by  size,  and  even  by  the  initial  of  the 
last  name. 

Education  for  democratization  is  working  and  learning  collec- 
tively, respecting  the  different  contributions,  diverse  points  of 
view,  different  abilities...  it  is  about  learning  the  richness  of  the 
other,  advancing  toward  a  synthesis  where  the  distinct  original 
points  of  each  one  are  incorporated.  And  from  that  experience 
to  point  toward  a  solidarity  society  where  the  basic  learnings  of 
democratic  education  are  perfected  in  daily  life. 

3.  The  whole  must  not  absorb  nor  dilute  its  parts;  the  collective 
does  not  swallow  the  particulars.  Community  may  convert  itself 
into  a  flat,  grey  and  boring  concept,  if  it  opposes  the  diversity  of 
contributions  that  are  integrated  in  a  community. 

That  cooperation  can  only  be  built  between  differences  and,  as 
a  result,  respect  for  the  game  of  differences  turns  out  to  be  fun- 
damental in  the  process  of  democratization.  We  are  no  longer 
interested  in  persuing  an  equalitarianism  in  which  the  only 
identity  is  the  common  one  of  being  a  citizen. 


Democratization  is  communication  between  differences, 
recognition  of  the  differences  without  transforming  them  into 
inequality:  women  cannot  be  incorporated  into  democracy 
without  recognizing  them  as  being  different  from  men,  and  the 
indigenous  peoples  will  not  be  complete  citizens  if  the  con- 
tribution of  their  distinct  history  and  culture  is  not  recognized 
and  respected,  the  same  with  young  people  who  are  not 
strange  but  different. 

Our  western  chauvinist,  adult  democracy...  is  partial  and 
trimmed,  it  corresponds  to  very  thin  segments  of  more  com- 
plete, plural  and  rich  societies,  but,  it  introduces  itself  as 
something  finished,  to  which  one  must  incorporate  and  adapt 
oneself.  What  we  aspire  is  a  flexible  order  that  does  not  oblige 
any  sector  to  deny  its  difference,  but  that  is  constructed  from 
the  respectful  articulation  of  the  different  contributions.  It  is  a 
different  democracy  that  prevails  today  in  many  countries;  it  is 
the  point  of  departure  to  more  profound  democracy. 

Neither  the  groups  nor  democracy  itself  are  ends,  but  means. 
The  people  are  ends.  The  group  is  important  only  because  it  is 
an  instance  that  allows  the  individuals  to  be  democratic  sub- 
jects. 

Fundamentally  education  is  about  shaping  people  to  be  able  to 
recognize  their  circumstances  and  confront  them. 

The  problem  would  seem  today  more  complicated  because  we 
do  not  know  how  reality  is  going  to  be  tomorrow.  There  are 
rapid  changes  in  science  and  technologies;  the  tasks  that 
challenge  us  change  several  times  in  one  generation:  todpy  we 
are  not  in  the  60's,  but  we  are  not  in  the  80's  either. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  propose  an  education  to  pro/ide  the 
students  with  all  they  are  going  to  need  during  the  course  of 
their  lives. 
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Education  for  democracy  ought  to  be  able  to  invent  democracy 
in  unexpected  conditions;  it  may  allow  participants  to  learn  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  and  discover  the  solutions. 

Adequate  education  ought  to  concentrate  less  on  the  learning 
of  established  content  and  more  on  methodologies  to  aproach 
new  contents. 

Generating  "learning  to  learn«  is  the  life  or  death  of  democratic 
education. 

Research,  not  as  a  liturgy  of  positivism,  but  as  attitude  and  pro- 
cedure should  be  the  method  that  drives  ail  the  learning  pro- 
cesses in  education  today. 


Education  for  democracy  is  »good  education" 

"Education  for  democracy"  is  not  cosmetic  change  to  existing 
education  in  many  countries.  Democracy  is  a  dimension  that  must 
influence  ait  the  educational  system,  for  adults  and  children,  in  the 
formal  and  non  formal  areas.  Education  for  democracy  aspires  to 
propose  itself  as  a  concrete  equivalent  to  »good  education*. 

I  understand  that  this  has  happened  because  here  we  assume 
»democracy«  not  as  an  established  situation,  but  a  process  in  con- 
struction which  aims  at  utopic  horizons  that  are  built  in  history. 

The  question  we  face  at  this  point  would  be:  Adults  enter  education 
with  left-over  knowledge  and  their  experience  has  been  distinct 
from  that  which  we  indicate  here  (in  a  school  and /or  society  that 
are  authoritarian,  competitive,  individualized..,)  so,  will  those 
adults  be  capable  of  incorporating  themselves  into  learning  pro- 
cesses that  demand  attitudes  so  different  from  those  that  they 
have  been  taught? 
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The  experience  of  non-formal  education  will  tend  to  say  yes.  in  the 
last  15  years  in  Latin  America,  while  the  official  budgets  for  educa- 
tion were  cut,  particularly  for  adult  education,  groups  of  men  and 
women,  peasants  and  urban  dwellers,  Indians,  blacks,  whites 
organized  themselves  everywhere  for  learning  together,  how  to 
behave  as  subjects  in  the  face  of  their  own  circumstances,  organ- 
ized with  the  assistance  of  non  governmental  organizations.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  other  continents. 

The  experience  had  obstacles,  emptiness  and  mistakes,  never- 
theless, there  is  a  collection  of  experimentation  and  educational  in- 
novation that  ought  to  be  studied  with  care  in  a  moment  of  ac- 
celerated change  in  educational  conception  and  style. 

It  is  necessary  to  change  the  institutional  and 
administrative  system 

In  this  way  I  want  to  underline  here  three  elements  which  today, 
more  than  ever,  should  be  emphasized: 

•  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  continuing  education. 

•  The  I'econceptualization  of  basic  adult  education. 

•  The  professionalization  and  requalification  of  the  educators. 

1.  Adult  education  cannot  propose  itself  but  as  a  process  of  life 
long  learning.  But,  frankly  speaking,  in  most  countries  our 
educational  systems  do  not  even  satisfactorily  cover  the  needs 
of  children,  so  it  is  not  politically  feasible  to  suggest  that  the 
budgets  for  schools  and  teachers  be  expanded  toward  all 
adults,  and  even  more,  to  care  for  them  during  the  course  of 
their  lives. 
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Thus  the  necessity  of  thinking  in  »semi-presential«  systems  in 
which  the  educators  offer  support  in  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
cess that,  in  reality,  will  be  part  of  self-learning. 


In  order  that  this  self-learning  process  be  efficient  —  and  not 
reduced  to  the  acquisition  of  marginal  knowledge  —  it  ought  to 
be  done,  at  least,  with  the  official  support  of  goal  materials  with 
educators  able  to  help  self-learning  groups  to  move  ahead  with 
those  efforts  of  »research«. 

This  is  perfectly  affordable,  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  at 
reasonable  costs,  as  the  Nordic  example  shows  which,  on  the 
basis  of  official  support  of  life  long  self-learning,  has  achieved 
the  best  indexes  of  adult  education  in  the  world. 

We  have  to  face  the  necessity  of  replanning  basic  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Since  1960  (Second  World  Conference  of  Adult  Eoucation  in 
Montreal)  there  has  been  great  progress  in  creating  a  profile  of 
adult  education  which  differs  from  that  directed  toward 
children.  There  have  been  great  advances  in  pedagogical 
materials,  in  didactical  techniques,  in  infrastructure  and  en- 
vironment, but  the  content  of  primary  adult  education  con- 
tinues being  today,  basically,  the  same  as  given  to  children. 

At  the  World  Conference  Education  For  all  (Jomtien,  Thailand, 
1990)  the  concept  of  »basic  needs  of  learning«  was  introduced, 
where  »basic«  is  the  equivalent  of  »possible«.  It  refers  to  that 
content  which,  once  learned,  enables  the  participants  to  have 
access  to  other  forms  of  learning  which  are  necessary  later. 

For  us,  "basic  education"  ought  to  include  these  forms  of  learn- 
ing that  allow  for  the  later  incorporation  of  lifelong  education. 


It  does  not  seem  possible  for  me  here  to  try  to  offer  a  definition 
of  the  content  of  an  adequate  »basic  education",  among  other 
reasons  because  it  is  possible  that  the  content  will  not  be  the 
same  for  ail  countries  and,  not  even  the  same  within  each 
country  as  a  result  of  regions  and  distinct  groups. 

3.  All  of  the  former  is  unthinkable  unless  we  educators  are  not 
retrained. 

This  effort  requires  two  courses  of  action:  one,  to  become  more 
concrete  in  formal  programs  of  specialization  to  assure  coher- 
ent educational  performances  with  the  pedagogical  features  I 
have  presented  in  the  previous  point;  the  ottier,  is  a  system  that 
incorporates  the  participation  of  the  adult  educators  in  this 
endeavour. 

At  the  level  of  each  country  and  region,  these  efforts  could  in- 
volve universities  as  well  as  those  NGOs  that  have  operated  in 
the  field  of  adult  education  during  the  last  few  decades. 


Adult  education  and  McDonald's  hamburgers 

To  finalize  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  i  have  nothing  against 
Mr.  McDonald  and  his  hamburgers.  I  also  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  the  moscovites  should  net  eat  the  hamburgers.  Ttie  idea  is  to 
continue  insisting  —  this  time  in  a  new  context  ~  on  the  same 
thing  that  adult  educators  have  been  proclaiming  since  their  begin- 
nings: the  necessity  for  common  people  to  be  capable  of  con- 
structing their  lives  according  to  their  own  culture  and  views. 

In  short,  that  we  can  decide  freely.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant challenge  that  the  new  times  offer  us:  to  be  consistent  with  our 
own  historical  legacy  in  order  to  build  more  democracy  for  all. 
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This  article  describes  a  literacy  and  basic  education  project  for 
construction  worl<ers  in  the  cityofJoao  Pessoa  in  the  North-East 
region  of  Brazil  which  was  developed  by  the  local  branch  of  the 
Construction  Worl<ers'  Trade  Union  and  a  group  of  lecturers  and 
students  from  the  Federal  University  of  Paraiba.  Timothy  D. 
Ireland  is  Lecturer  in  Adult  Education  at  the  University  of  Paraiba, 
Brazil. 


Timothy  D.  Ireland 

Literacy  skills  as  building  bricks  for 
trade  union  democracy:  the  experience  of 
the  Construction  Workers'  Trade  Union  in 
Joao  Pessoa,  Brazil. 


Background  of  the  project 

The  Ze  Peao  School  is  a  literacy  and  basic  education  project  for 
construction  workers  in  the  city  of  Joao  Pessoa,  the  state  capital  of 
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Paraiba,  one  of  the  poorest  states  in  the  North-east  region  of  Brazil. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  over  450,000  and  is  in  constant  expan- 
sion due  principally  to  internal  migration  from  rural  areas  motivated 
by  drought,  expulsion  from  land  and  lack  of  work.  The  project  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Construction  Workers' 
Trade  Union  in  conjunction  with  a  group  of  lecturers  and  students 
from  the  Federal  University  of  Paraiba.  It  should  be  added  that  this 
experience  runs  contrary  to  the  predominant  trend  in  Brazil  in 
which  individual  employers  or  employers'  organisations  are  the 
providers  of  such  services  when  offered.  This  article  sets  out  to 
describe  and  analyse  the  experience. 

The  school  takes  its  name,  Ze  Peao,  from  that  adopted  by  a  group 
of  workers  who,  in  1982,  decided  to  organise  an  opposition  slate  for 
the  branch  elections  to  be  held  in  1983,  The  group's  objective  was 
to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  many  years  of  conciliatory  and  col- 
laborationist union  politics  in  the  construction  industry.  Despite  a 
defeat  in  the  1983  elections,  and  the  subsequent  black-listing  of 
the  majority  of  its  members,  the  group  continued  its  work  at  grass- 
roots level  during  the  succeeding  years  visiting  building  sites  in  the 
city  to  talk  with  and  listen  to  fellow  workers.  This  patient  effort  was 
rewarded  with  a  resounding  victory  in  the  1986  elections.  The 
group  has  since  been  re-elected  for  a  further  two  periods  of  office 
in  1989  and  1992,  on  the  basis  of  its  track  record  in  defence  of 
workers'  interests. 

From  its  inception  the  group  has  given  great  emphasis  to  three 
inter-related  elements  in  its  basic  strategy,  those  of  formation,  par- 
ticipation and  organization.  On  the  one  hand,  the  active  and 
organized  participation  of  rank-and-file  members  in  branch  deci- 
sion-making processes  is  seen  as  fundamental  for  the  building  of  a 
strong  and  democratic  union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recognised 
that  participation  constitutes  the  basis  for  organization  and  that 
growing  conscious  participation  results  from  organised  processes 
of  learning  and  access  to  information.  That  is,  education  is  under- 
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stood  as  fundamental  to  the  process  underpinning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  collective  occupational  identity  which,  in  its  turn,  con- 
tributes to  strengthening  the  organization  and  active  participation 
of  workers  in  their  union. 


Composition  of  the  workforce 

The  building  of  a  collective  identity  is  a  problematic  but  essential 
task  in  a  complex  occupational  category  like  that  of  construction 
workers. 

The  very  structure  of  the  industry  contributes  to  create  a  climate  of 
constant  impermanence  and  »disposability«  amongst  the  work- 
force. The  building  industry  is  known  as  one  which  still  functions 
on  the  basis  of  the  intensive  use  of  manpower,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  unqualified.  The  character  of  the  product  of  the  industry  con- 
tributes to  its  institutionalized  instability:  when  the  merchandise  (a 
building,  a  road,  a  drainage  system,  etc.)  is  terminated,  the  pro- 
ducer departs  from  the  scene.  The  decision  to  carry  out  a  large 
building  project  is  frequently  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
public  finance  from  federal  government  departments  resulting  in 
the  subjection  of  the  industry  to  politico-electoral  manipulative 
practices.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  newly  elected  government  to 
suspend  building  projects  initiated  by  its  predecessor  Manpower 
turnover  reaches  levels  unknown  in  other  sectors  of  the  urban 
economy.  This  factor  contributes  to  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  low  wages  paid  by  the  industry,  at  pre- 
sent averaging  about  US$  70  a  month.  The  non-registration  of 
workers  constitutes  a  further  characteristic  of  the  industry  in  which, 
in  Joao  Pessoa  the  total  of  clandestine  workers  represents  approx- 
imately 60%  of  the  workforce. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  workforce,  the  category 
presents  traits  which  work  against  the  construction  of  a  collective 
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occupational  identity.  In  Joao  Pessoa  the  unqualified  workers  out- 
number the  qualified  workers  by  about  two  to  one.  A  second  char- 
acteristic is  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  is  of  rural  provenance, 
many  of  whom  continue  living  the  rural-urban  dichotomy.  Whilst 
some,  expelled  from  the  countryside  by  the  growing  capitalisation 
of  the  rural  sector,  set  up  house  in  the  capital,  others  seek  work  in 
the  city  on  a  temporary  basis,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  land  and/or 
work  in  the  countryside.  In  a  state  which  presents  a  52,9%  illiteracy 
rate,  distributed  aproximateiy  between  one  third  in  the  urban  areas 
and  two  thirds  in  the  rural  areas,  it  is  evident  that  a  category  of 
predominantly  rural  origin  should  shelter  a  large  number  of  illite- 
rates. This  illiterate  population  is  particularly  concentrated 
amongst  the  migrant  labourers  from  the  countryside:  the  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  migrants  frequently  account  for  60%  or  more  of 
the  workforce  in  any  one  site.  Given  theirtemporary  link  with  the  in- 
dustry and  the  city,  these  workers  make  up  the  large  majority  of 
those  living,  not  by  choice  but  due  to  the  economic  inviability  of 
other  alternativf/S,  in  the  dormitories  set  up  on  building  sites. 

Setting  up  of  the  Ze  Peao  school 

The  low  levels  of  formal  schooling  together  with  its  relatively  small 
organizational  experience,  led  the  branch  directorate  to  propose 
the  setting  up  of  a  school  primarily  for  this  most  socially  and  educa- 
tionally discriminated  segment  of  the  category.  Having  discussed 
the  proposal  with  workers  on  the  sites,  it  became  one  of  the 
clauses  to  be  negotiated  with  the  employers  in  the  annual  collec- 
tive wage  agreement  in  November  1990.  Rather  against  their  wish 
the  employers  were  forced  to  agree  to  the  setting  up  of  classrooms 
on  building  sites  where  more  than  twenty  workers  occupied  the 
dormitory  accomodation  and  to  supply  the  basic  physical  space  for 
the  school  installations. 

In  order  to  develop  the  pedagogical  orientation  of  the  school  —  an 
area  in  which  the  branch  directorate  considered  itself  unqualified 
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to  act  —  the  union  sought  the  support  of  a  team  of  university  lec- 
turers who  shared  the  comt>ative  direction  imprinted  by  the  direc- 
torate on  the  general  activities  of  the  union. 

The  coordinating  team's  decision  to  locate  the  classrooms  within 
the  building-sites  represented  its  determination  to  situate  the 
school  firmly  within  the  reality  of  the  category.  At  the  same  time,  the 
presence  of  the  classroom  on  the  building  site  revealed  with 
greater  clarity  the  team's  understanding  of  the  postulated  relation- 
ship between  school  and  productive  labour.  The  school's  declared 
objective  was  one  of  working  with  learning  processes  involving  the 
critical  transmission  of  systematised  knowledge.  In  the  team's 
view,  the  school's  role  consists  in  the  socialization  of  systematised 
knowledge,  and  not  just  any  knowledge.  However,  the  Ze  Peao 
School  was  also  deeply  committed  to  the  specificity  of  the  world  of 
construction  workers.  Hence  its  location  and  its  nature  as  a  »joint 
venture"  between  Union  and  University. 

This  synthesis  led  the  coordinating  team  to  define  two  principal 
directives  for  the  school:  that  it  should  explore  the  question  of  work 
as  an  educative  principle  and  that  it  should  prioritise  basic  school 
knowledge  —  language  (literacy  in  its  broadest  sense)),  mathema- 
tics, and  social  (particularly  history  and  geography)  and  natural 
sciences. 

In  operational  terms,  literacy  would  become  the  central  axis 
around  and  through  which  other  areas  of  knowledge,  principally 
tiie  sciences,  would  be  explored.  At  the  same  time,  the  reality  of  the 
construction  industry  would  constitute  the  focal  point  for  reflection, 
for  the  re-elaboration  of  knowledge  and  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
forms  of  social  language. 

The  school  opened  its  doors  in  April  1991  and  has  now  completed 
two  years  of  activities.  The  teachers  are  all  either  recent  graduates 
or  students  nearing  the  end  of  their  courses  at  the  local  University. 
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Classes  take  place  after  work  from  18:30  to  20:30  from  Monday  to 
Thursday.  Most  workers  travel  home  after  work  on  Fridays  to  visit 
their  families,  returning  early  on  Monday  morning:  hence  the 
pedagogical  team  dedicates  Friday  evenings  to  evaluation, 
preparation  and  further  study  of  and  reflection  upon  specific  ques- 
tions raised  by  practice. 

Whilst  the  original  intention  was  to  concentrate  primarily  on 
literacy,  during  the  opening  months  of  the  project,  pressure  from 
workers  with  a  basic  command  of  the  written  language  resulted  in 
the  setting  up  of  post-literacy  (clearly  literacy  is  understood  as  a 
process  and  not  as  an  »end  state«)  classes.  In  the  second  year  it 
was  decided  to  add  a  third  programme  to  the  existing  two  — 
literacy  and  post-literacy.  This  was  named  Varanda  Video  and  was 
seen,  to  some  extent,  as  the  extra-mural  arm  of  the  school.  Its  ob- 
jectives were  two-fold.  Firstly  it  was  planned  as  a  means  of 
reaching  building  sites  where  the  school,  chiefly  for  financial 
reasons,  did  not  have  a  classroom.  And  secondly  it  vms  conceived 
as  a  means  of  presenting  new  themes  or  of  reinforcing  themes 
already  discussed  in  the  classroom  for  the  worker-students  of  the 
school.  Videos  on  ecolorical  questions,  on  space  travel,  on  hous- 
ing conditions  and  other  themes  were  all  shown  and  afterwards 
debated.  These  activities  were  supplemented  by  periodic  cultural 
visits  to  such  places  as  the  local  planetarium,  the  theatre,  the 
cinema,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort. 


Achievements  and  difficulties 

in  an  article  of  this  length  and  scope  it  is  only  possible  to  offer  a 
brief  sketch  of  such  a  complex  and  challenging  educational  pro- 
cess. It  has  clearly  not  been  without  its  difficulties.  Like  most  adult 
education  programmes,  it  has  suffered  from  evasion  although  in 
this  case  predominantly  enforced  evasion.  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry in  Joao  Pessoa  workers  are  compelled  to  complete  long 
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hours  of  overtime  in  order  to  increase  their  low  basic  wages. 
Dismissals  and  turnover  resulting  from  the  recessive  economic 
situation  have  also  contributed  to  the  »drop-out«  rate.  Other 
workers  have  succumbed  to  the  exhaustion  resulting  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly physical  occupation.  What  impresses  most  is  the  num- 
ber of  worker-students  who  despite  all  the  difficulties  rarely  miss  a 
day  through  choice. 

For  the  union  the  school  has  brought  beneficial  results.  Workers 
who  had  never  been  to  a  union  assembly  or  meeting  have  begun  to 
attend  regularly  and  to  take  an  informed  interest  in  union  matters. 
Equally,  workers  have  begun  to  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  in  the 
workplace  whereas  previously  the  employer's  or  engineer's  word 
was  law. 

Despite  these  positive  aspects  and  the  union's  continued  support 
and  involvement,  the  School  has  been  unable  to  commence  the 
1993  session  for  lack  of  financial  support.  During  the  first  two 
years,  support  came  from  the  Brazilian  National  Education 
Development  Fund  (FNDE),  from  the  union's  scarce  resources  and 
from  the  Federal  University  of  Parai'ba.  The  lack  of  a  clear  govern- 
ment policy  on  Adult  Literacy  and  Basic  Education  generates  con- 
tinual uncertainty  with  respect  to  state  funding.  However,  we  re- 
main optimistic  that  funds  will  become  available  to  allow  the 
School  to  continue  its  contribution  to  the  basic  formation  of  the 
worker,  the  trade  unionist  and  the  citizen. 
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In  his  research  report  Bernd  Overwien  presents  the  results  of  a 
study  carried  out  in  Managua.  Aim  of  the  survey  which  he  con- 
ducted in  a  poor  district  of  Managua,  was  to  establish  how  voca- 
tional training  is  acquired  in  the  informal  sector  and  what  skills  are 
necessary  for  economic  survival.  Mr.  Overwien  is  academic 
member  of  staff  at  the  Technical  University  of  Berlin,  Department 
of  Pedagogy. 


Bernd  Overwien 

Micro-enterprise  in  the  informal  sector 
of  Managua  and  the  long  road 
to  vocational  competence 

Introduction 

More  and  more  government  and  semi-government  agencies  are 
following  the  example  of  non-government  organizations  in  Ger- 
many and  are  developing  projects  and  programs  for  the  informal 
sector.  The  growing  attention  directed  to  subsistence  economies 
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with  their  multiplicity  of  income  generating  activities  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  German  Ministry  of  Economic  Cooperation's  new 
vocational  training  concept  which  clearly  and  specifically  focuses 
on  that  sector  The  efficiency  potential  of  government  dominated 
organizations  in  this  area  may  be  a  debatable  issue,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  little  is  known  about  the  concrete  vocational  and 
social  learning  processes  of  people  who  work  in  the  informal 
sector 

The  following  results  of  a  study  conducted  in  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua  are  meant  to  help  resolve  the  disparity  between  political 
intentions  and  concrete  action.  The  study  focuF^s  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vocational  skills.  The  informal  sector  activities  under  in- 
vestigation are  often  better  described  as  fields  of  activity  rather 
than  professions.  In  the  informal  sector,  economic  survival  fre- 
quently depends  on  faculties  of  a  more  general  nature.  Self-assur- 
ance, personal  initiative,  flexibility  and  perseverance  are  often  just 
as  important  as  specialized  job  related  skills. 

The  persons  interviewed  owned  small-scale  businesses  in  »Barrio 
19  de  Julio«\  a  slum  neighbourhood  comparable  to  the  pockets  of 
misery  that  exist  in  every  larger  Latin  American  city.  The  in- 
habitants live  in  extremely  sirr>ple  homes  under  poor  sanitary  con- 
ditions with  all  the  implied  consequences.  Children  in  particular 
suffer  from  malnutrition  and  are  highly  prone  to  illness.  A  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  without  work  or  underemployed.  Only  15% 
hold  formal  jobs.  The  remainder  earn  a  more  or  less  meagre  exis- 
tence in  the  informal  sector 

The  scope  of  the  present  research  included  not  only  the  direct  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  knowledge  applicable  on  the  job,  i.e.  informal 
training  of  apprentices  or  assistants,  working  in  the  family,  par- 
ticipating in  courses  etc.,  but  also  development  of  proficiency  in 
organizing  raw  materials,  production,  and  marketing.  The  initial 
underlying  premise  was  that  a  target  group  from  the  informal  sec- 
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tor  would  lack  elements  of  basic  education  as  well  as  numerous 
vocational,  commercial  and  social  skills.  Observation  of  important 
stages  in  the  career  histories  of  the  micro-entrepreneurs  proved 
this  to  be  a  misconception  that  was  corrected  by  a  more  differen- 
tiated interpretation.  The  issue  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  specific 
abilities,  but  rather  the  complex  and  lengthy  process  involved  in  at- 
taining them.  Only  a  small  number  of  those  micro-entrepreneurs 
interviewed^  were  younger  than  25,  and  they  were  found  to  be 
working  only  in  electrical  and  electronic  repairs  (radio,  television 
and  electrical  appliances),  or  the  recently  expanding  bicycle  repair 
business.  The  majority  of  the  respondents  (40%)  were  between  26 
and  35  years  of  age,  after  which  carn.e  the  36  to  45  age  group 
(26%).  Another  16%  were  between  46  and  55  years  of  age,  and 
11%  were  older. 

An  exam.ination  or  the  educational  background  of  the  persons  in- 
terviewed reveals  the  largest  group  of  micro-entrepreneurs  (40%) 
to  have  attended  primary  school  for  some  years,  albeit  without 
finishing.  The  illiteracy  rate  among  respondents,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  relatively  small  (6%).  Another  20%  of  the  respondents  had 
completed  primary  school.  One  third  had  attended  secondary 
school,  and  half  that  amount  had  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma.  Two  entrepreneurs  had  completed  a  course  of  study  at  a 
technical  university. 

At  the  time  the  present  investigation  was  being  conducted,  the 
situation  for  many  entrepreneurs  in  the  informal  sector  had  be- 
come particularly  difficult.  Structures  were  being  influenced  by 
neo-liberal  policies  that  made  reasonable  credits  for  initial  in- 
vestments or  expansion  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Entire  sectors 
of  the  economy  had  virtually  lost  their  marketing  potential.  The 
domestic  leather  and  textile  sector  was  practically  paralyzed,  for 
example,  as  the  import  of  used  clothing  was  permitted  under  an 
economic  liberalization  plan  relaxing  tariff  restrictions.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  complicated  by  an  unfavourable  internal  political  en- 
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vironment.  While  the  government  has  been  encouraging  promo- 
tion of  tiie  informal  sector,  example  ''  ./en,  Managua's  mayor,  a 
member  of  the  ruling  party,  has  been  assailing  informal  activities 
by  levying  taxes  to  collect  revenue.  His  tax  examiners  pose  as 
customers  and  try  to  determine  production  and  sales  figures  in 
small  business  undertakings.  The  information  is  stored  in  com- 
puters financed  by  US-AID.  The  victims  are  required  to  justify  their 
accounting.  In  many  cases  business  has  become  less  and  less 
profitable  for  all  the  extra  time  that  extra  bureaucratic  requirements 
take  up  alongside  the  regular  demands  of  work. 

Without  the  help  of  the  women  from  the  community  action  group 
Movimiento  Comunal,  the  adverse  conditions  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  trace  the  right  respondents  for  my  detailed 
questions. 


Figure  1: 


Overview  of  study  sample  according  to  sector 


Total  number  of  micro-enterprises:  81 
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The  informal  apprenticeship  and  other  forms 
of  acquiring  occupational  skills 

Occupational  skills  are  acquired  in  a  variety  of  different  forms  and 
stages.  The  process  must  be  viewed  under  the  broadest  possible 
terms,  for  it  involves  more  than  just  education  and  training  in  a 
strictly  formal  sense.  It  also  includes  so-called  covert  learning. 
Learning  occurs  as  a  by-product  particularly  for  wage-labourers, 
household  members  helping  out  in  family  businesses,  or  persons 
worl<ing  on  commission.  It  was  observed  during  the  study  that 
such  phases  of  worl<  not  only  provide  the  potential  learner  v^^ith  ex- 
perience that  can  be  added  to  the  primary  acquisition  of  l<now- 
ledge;  they  also  provide  him  or  her  with  specifically  job  related 
skills  as  well  as  with  the  entrepreneurial  proficiency  required  for 
running  a  small  independent  business.  It  was  found  that  our 
perspectives  are  slanted  by  experience  peculiar  to  European  set- 
lings.  This  caused  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  respondents  when 
asked  on  the  questionnaire  whether  they  had  completed  voca- 
tional training  as  an  aprendiz.  in  Nicaragua,  as  in  other  countries 
of  Latin  America,  vocational  skills  can  be  acquired  in  two  tradi- 
tional forms:  the  apprenticeship  of  a  aprendiz  or  apprentice,  and 
the  training  of  an  ayudanteor  assistant. 

The  situation  is  complicated  for  the  German  observer  by  the  fact 
that  an  ayudante  will  call  himself  a  carpenter,  a  mason  etc., 
although  his  knowledge,  skills,  level  of  proficiency  and  even  at- 
titudes often  constitute  only  a  fraction  of  the  qualifications  implied 
by  the  title  according  to  German  standards,  even  after  a  longer 
period  of  employment.  The  manufacture  of  rocking  chairs,  in  which 
there  is  considerable  division  of  labour,  provides  a  good  ill  ustration 
of  (he  role  of  ayudantes.  After  marking  the  lumber  with  the  help  of 
patterns,  one  assistant  saws  out  the  different  parts.  The  second 
one  sands  down  the  wood.  A  third  does  the  ornamental  lathing 
work.  Another  does  the  wickerwork  for  the  seats  and  backs,  and 
still  another  is  in  charge  of  varnishing.  The  owner  of  the  workshop 
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is  often  the  only  person  with  complete  organizational  knowledge  of 
operations,  i.e.  what  tasks  are  involved  and  iiow  they  are  coor- 
dinated. Specific  production  techniques  sometimes  become 
carefully  guarded  secrets. 

Many  sectors  offer  apprenticeships  —  often  the  sanne  ones  that 
employ  ayudantes.  In  such  arrangements  it  is  clear  from  the  start 
that  a  longer  working  and  training  commitment  is  involved. 
Although  aprendizes  receive  more  training  than  ayudantes,  they 
earn  less  or  no  wages.  Many  learners  are  children  of  the  shop 
owners.  Where  family  members  are  concerned,  there  is,  of  course, 
special  interest  in  passing  on  high  quality  training.  An  appren- 
ticeship is  often  a  stepping  stone  to  becoming  an  ayudante,  and  an 
ayudante  can  go  on  to  accumulate  further  training  from  job  to  job  in 
different  workshops.  There  is  no  clear  demarcation  between  the 
training  of  an  aprendizand  the  training  of  an  ayudante.  The  terms 
tend  to  overlap,  particularly  as  an  ayudante  can  acquire  greater 
proficiency  if  he  is  observant.  This  consequently  calls  for  a  dif- 
ferentiated approach. 

Figure  2; 

Acquisition  of  vocational  skills 
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The  problems  and  questions  touched  upon  above  have  important 
implications  for  interpreting  the  concrete  results  of  the  survey.  Affir- 
mative answers  were  given  by  thirty-three  of  the  eighty-one  micro- 
entrepreneurs  interviewed  to  the  express  question  of  whether  they 
had  had  apprenticeship  experience.  Thirty-nine  had  worked  for  a 
time  as  an  assistant,  during  which  they  had  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire or  improve  their  knowledge.  Although  a  certain  amount  of 
overlapping  was  inevitable  in  the  responses,  this  does  not  alter  the 
relatively  high  significance  of  informal  training  in  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring proficiency,  whether  during  an  apprenticeship  expressly 
defined  as  such,  or  during  the  time  invested  to  break  in  an  assis- 
tant. Twenty-nine  of  the  eighty-one  respondents  acquired  their 
skills,  at  least  in  part,  in  non-formai  as  well  as  formal  settings,  i.e.  in 
a  vocational  school,  in  courses  of  religious,  private  or  government 
organizations,  or  at  a  university.  Twenty-seven  respondents  ac- 
quired necessary  knowledge  and  experience  by  helping  out  in  a 
family  business.  Overlapping  occurs  here,  too,  since  there  are 
many  aprendizesas  well  as  ayudanteswho  work  and  learn  in  their 
families.  Others,  12  at  least,  earned  their  living  on  their  own  ac- 
count for  a  time  but  without  a  regular  workshop,  although  not 
before  having  acquired  a  certain  level  of  vocational  competence 
through  informal  or  other  training.  For  some,  the  brevity  of  the  infor- 
mal training  period  warrants  the  assumption  that  the  phase  of  self- 
employment  was  also  a  time  of  autodidactic  learning.  According  to 
a  1984  survey  of  close  to  1800  informal  businesses  in  Managua, 
which  was  marginally  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  skills  by 
small-scale  business  operators^  at  least  10%  of  the  male  and 
nearly  20%  of  the  female  respondents  had  acquired  their  skills 
autodidactically.  The  findings  of  the  earlier  investigation  on  the 
significance  of  informal  training  are  also  confirmed  by  the  present 
study.  Current  findings  further  support  the  conclusions  of  the  older 
investigation  on  the  higher  relevance  of  this  form  of  skills  acquisi- 
tion for  men  and  its  lesser  significance  for  women.  None  of  the 
women  engaged  in  preparing  foods  for  sale  to  small  restaurants  or 
street  soup  kitchens  had  attained  their  relevant  knowledge  through 
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an  apprenticeship.  Nine  of  the  ten  women  interviewed  had  worked 
for  a  longer  time  as  a  household  member  in  a  family  enterprise, 
and  a  certain  number  had  extended  experience  in  domestic  ser- 
vice. 

The  situation  is  altogether  different  in  another  of  the  predominantly 
female  trades  investigated:  the  hairdressing  and  beauty  care  sec- 
tor. All  of  the  operators  interviewed  had  completed  a  course,  in- 
cluding the  one  male  respondent  who  was  mainly  engaged  as  a 
barber.  Almost  all  of  those  courses  were  taken  at  private  institutes 
where  fees  were  charged.  Some  of  the  respondents  had  also 
worked  in  the  family  or  had  further  training  in  an  informal  training 
situation.  One  of  the  two  women  respondents  engaged  in  the 
repair  of  radios,  televisions  and  electrical  appliances  had  received 
a  university  degree  in  engineering,  the  other  had  completed  a 
course  of  study  at  a  technical  school.  Two  of  her  five  male  col- 
leagues had  also  attended  similar  vocational  schools,  one  was  an 
engineer,  and  still  another  had  worked  as  an  apprentice  for  three 
years  and  had  successfully  completed  an  extended  distance 
education  course.  Only  one  micro-entrepreneur,  whose  main 
specialization  turned  out  to  be  the  construction  of  a  simple  hot 
plate,  had  no  formal  educational  background.  Formal  forms  of 
learning  are  found  in  greater  number  only  in  the  welding  and 
seamstress  trades.  The  seamstresses  interviewed  had  either  at- 
tended a  school  for  ihe  period  of  one  to  two  years,  or  had  attained  a 
corresponding  level  of  learning  through  several  separate  courses. 
Practically  all  respondents  had  accumulated  several  years  of  ex- 
perience in  formal  businesses  in  the  same  trade,  where  they  ac- 
quired or  complemented  their  skills. 

Four  of  the  welders  interviewed  had  graduated  from  a  vocational 
school  or  had  taken  courses  in  welding  that  lasted  up  to  three  years 
and  went  into  depth  on  the  subject  of  metals.  Three  welders,  two  of 
whom  had  attended  a  vocational  school,  had  worked  for  longer 
stretches  of  time  in  family  businesses.  Five  welders,  some  of  whom 
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made  wrought  iron  grills  and  others  simple  bed  frames,  had  com- 
pleted an  informal  apprenticeship.  One  of  those  five,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  welders  that  had  attended  a  technical  school,  completed 
only  a  6  month  apprenticeship;  the  apprenticeships  of  the  others 
lasted  three  and  eight  years,  or  six  months. 

Another  trade  in  which  some  of  the  respondents  (3  of  13)  had  for- 
mal training  experience  was  carpentry  (the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture, doors  and  windows).  Nine  such  carpenters  had  completed 
one  to  two  years  of  informal  training,  including  two  who  were  also 
vocational  school  graduates  —  one  from  a  two-year,  the  other  from 
a  three-year  school.  Three  carpenters  indicated  that  they  had  not 
had  any  apprenticeship,  course  or  school  experience,  and  that 
they  had  learned  their  skills  during  long  years  of  work  in  busi- 
nesses run  by  their  families. 

In  one  case  it  was  not  possible  to  pinpoint  how  a  certain  auto 
mechanic  had  acquired  his  skills.  He  had  just  started.  Apparently  it 
vv'as  other  skills  that  were  decisive  in  his  case.  He  indicated  that  he 
had  worked  for  twelve  years  in  municipal  administration,  and  had 
had  administrative  jobs  in  two  ministries.  Apparently  that  ex- 
perience served  as  a  stepping  stone  for  him  to  go  into  business  for 
himself  and  purchase  know-how.  One  of  the  other  two  respon- 
dents, who  had  been  running  his  own  business  for  five  years 
already,  had  worked  for  15  years  in  a  formal  business,  where  he 
started  as  an  ayudante  and  went  on  to  become  a  mechanic. 

In  the  leather  tooling  and  processing  trade,  the  four  micro-entre- 
preneurs who  were  interviewed  had  acquired  between  six  months 
and  a  year  of  informal  apprenticeship  experience.  Two  had  worked 
in  businesses  in  the  formal  sector,  one  for  10  and  the  other  for  24 
years. 

Four  of  the  ten  respondents  in  the  bicycle  repair  business  had  ac- 
quired their  skills  through  an  informal  apprenticeship.  The  training 
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periods  varied  in  length  from  six  months  to  eight  years,  and  are  a 
clear  indication  of  the  above  described  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
aprendiz  and  ayudante.  After  completing  a  six-month  appren- 
ticeship, one  of  the  respondents  in  question  repaired  bicycles  for 
three  years  on  his  own  account,  albeit  without  a  regular  workshop. 
Occasionally  an  individual  from  a  related  field  of  activity  goes  into 
the  bicycle  repair  trade,  like  the  owner  of  a  workshop  who  had 
worked  for  five  years  in  a  factory  that  made  metal  products, 


Two  respondents  who  repaired  tires  acquired  their  job  skills 
through  an  informal  apprenticeship.  One  spoke  of  a  seven-year  ap- 
prenticeship that  probably  was  more  like  the  position  of  an  assis- 
tant in  the  sense  of  an  ayudante.  Two  tire  repairers  had  worked  in 
tire  repair  shops  as  ayudantes,  one  for  three  years,  the  other  for 
six.  Another  had  had  eleven  years  of  experience  as  an  employee  in 
a  mechanical  workshop.  In  the  case  of  the  others,  the  decision  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves  apparently  was  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  job-specific  skills.  Two,  example  given,  had  been  farmers, 
and  one  had  been  a  messenger  in  a  government  agency  Tire 
repairing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  such  a  highly  specialized  trade. 


Questions  on  apprentices  working  in  the  various  micro  businesses 
at  the  time  of  the  study  elicited  a  number  of  interesting  aspects 
about  informal  training.  The  duration  of  training  varied  from  a  few 
months  to  three  years,  the  average  apprenticeship  taking  from  one 
to  two  years,  in  isolated  cases  training  lasted  up  to  six  years.  Many 
small  operators  set  a  specific  amount  of  time  and  consider  training 
concluded  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Others  observe  the  quality  of 
skills,  proficiency  and  work  attitudes,  and  determine  the  end  of  the 
training  period  according  to  progress  in  learning  and  experience. 
Still  others  combine  both  time  and  degree  of  accomplishment  as 
criteria  for  completed  training.  Some  even  conduct  actual  exams. 
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Acquisition  of  important  aspects  of  competence 
of  small  operators 

Small  operators  were  asked  for  a  personal  estimation  of  how  they 
had  acquired  important  know-how  and  skills  for  their  profession 
since  no  satisfactory  alternative  was  available  to  obtain  such  infor- 
mation. The  incidence  of  illiteracy  was  minimal,  and  basic  skills, 
like  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  were  said  to  have  been  learned 
at  school.  The  personal  estimation  of  other  skills  proved  to  be  in- 
teresting. 59%  of  the  small  operators  interviewed  said  that  they 
had  not  been  trained  to  teach ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  did 
employ  apprentices  or  assistants.  Some  felt  that  they  had  learned 
how  to  teach  in  a  course,  or  during  their  own  informal  training,  and 
31  %  said  that  they  had  acquired  teaching  skills  through  practice. 
A  significant  number  of  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  not 
been  trained  to  work  with  new  materials  (28%),  use  new  machines 
(33%)  and  repair  machines  (39%).  The  greater  percent  of  respon- 
dents, however,  said  that  their  proficiency  in  these  areas  came 
from  practical  experience.  A  few  considered  training  or  a  course 
important  in  that  respect.  There  were  only  a  few  respondents  who 
stated  that  they  had  not  acquired  the  ability  to  deal  with  customers 
and  suppliers.  The  majority  considered  practical  experience  the 
most  important  aspect  in  this  connection.  The  number  of  respon- 
dents who  felt  competent  to  apply  for  credit  is  relatively  small.  At 
least  half  had  learned  some  form  of  bookkeeping  through  practical 
experience,  39%  do  not  consider  themselves  capable  of  keeping 
records,  and  the  remainder  responded  that  the  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  in  this  area  had  been  learned  at  school,  in  a  course, 
or  through  informal  training.  12%  knew  nothing  about  cost 
analysis.  There  were  others,  however,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  accounting  at  school,  in  a  course,  or  during  training. 
The  majority  said  that  they  had  learned  to  keep  records  through 
practical  experience  in  their  daily  work  routine.  One  area  in  which 
most  of  the  entrepreneurs  interviewed  lacked  know-how  was  ad- 
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vertising  and  product  presentation,  64%  had  had  no  training  in  that 
area,  some  had  learned  about  it  during  their  training,  and  34%  had 
learned  what  they  knew  in  that  connection  through  practice.  At 
least  43%  claimed  that  they  had  not  learned  to  organize  produc- 
tion, whereas  48%  consider  to  have  learned  their  techniques 
through  their  own  practical  experience.  The  contradiction  inherent 
in  the  last  statement  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  claimed  that 
they  had  not  learned  to  organi7.e  their  work  can  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  they  consider  their  organizational  m.ethods  sub- 
ject to  improvement. 

On  the  significance  of  the  various  stages 
in  educational  and  work  history 

The  chances  for  a  person  to  start  an  informal  business  depend 
largely  on  his  or  her  opportunities  to  learn  the  skills  relevant  for  the 
chosen  field  of  activity,  whether  those  skills  are  directly  related  to 
the  trade,  or  whether  they  constitute  know-how  in  a  broader  sense. 
An  appropriate  background  of  training  is  acquired  in  various 
places  of  learning  that  at  the  same  time  correspond  to  various 
stages  of  life.  Every  field  of  activity  has  its  own  particular  career 
patterns.  Formal  schooling  of  a  general  or  vocational  nature  is 
more  important  in  some  fields,  and  less  so  in  others.  For  technical 
services  like  the  repair  of  radios,  televisions  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances, it  is  evident  that  the  required  theoretical  background 
demands  a  comparatively  high  level  of  formal  schooling.  Careers 
then  follow  a  route  of  formal  and  in  some  cases  informal  vocational 
training,  a  phase  of  independent  labour  without  a  regular 
workshop  and  periods  of  wage  labour.  Informal  training  only  plays 
a  minor  role  here. 

The  apparent  importance  of  formal  schooling  in  the  hairdressing 
and  beauty-care  sector  seems  surprising  at  first.  On  the  whole,  job 
related  skills  are  acquired  in  non-formal  courses  offered  by  private 
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institutes,  and  sometimes  during  shorter  phases  of  informal  learn- 
ing and  periods  of  employed  labour  However,  it  appears  that  these 
are  not  the  only  skills  that  are  required.  The  fact  that  virtually  all 
operators  in  this  area  have  had  longer  histories  of  formal  schooling 
indicates  that  an  important  role  is  played  by  know-how  that  tends  to 
be  acquired  indirectly  during  the  course  of  a  formal  school  educa- 
tion — -  communication  skills  and  organizational  competence  for 
example.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  personal  estimation  of 
the  operators  interviewed  in  this  sector,  hardly  any  considered 
school  to  have  significant  value  in  the  exercise  of  their  occupation. 
Another  important  aspect,  however,  is  the  fact  that  vocational  op- 
tions for  women  are  so  severely  restricted,  Only  a  few  areas  of  ac- 
tivity come  into  consideration  due  to  rigid  role  concepts.  This  may 
help  to  explain  the  longer  than  average  history  of  schooling  in  the 
sector.  The  hairdressing  and  beauty  care  trade  probably  attracts 
more  women  with  more  education  precisely  because  there  are  so 
few  other  alternatives. 

Non-formal  occasions  for  vocational  training  are  also  important 
particularly  in  sewing  and  welding.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  welding 
trade  that  a  large  number  of  operators  had  worked  and  learned  for 
longer  periods  of  time  in  businesses  run  by  their  families.  In  such 
situations  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  phases  of  learn- 
ing from  family  and  informal  apprenticeships  due  to  the  fact  that 
young  people  frequently  go  through  informal  apprenticeships  in 
businesses  run  by  their  families.  Informal  learning  phases  are  im- 
portant in  the  furniture  and  door  making  trade,  in  leather  tooling 
and  processing  and  in  bicycle  repairing.  Craftsmen  in  those  trades 
generally  gather  further  experience  by  working  for  comparatively 
longer  periods  as  hired  help  before  they  go  on  to  open  small-scale 
businesses  of  their  own. 

Some  of  the  operators  in  the  tire  repair  business  said  that  they  had 
completed  an  informal  apprenticeship.  In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  particularly  difficult  to  distinguish  the  periods  of  work  as  as- 
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sistants  from  apprenticeships,  in  all  likelihood  due  to  the  area's 
limited  range  of  activities.  H  is  notable  in  this  area  that  formal 
schooling  apparently  plays  a  lesser  role  in  the  prerequisites  for 
entering  into  business,  and  that  before  opening  their  own  busi- 
nesses, operators  tend  to  work  for  wages  for  extended  periods. 
Another  trade  where  amount  of  schooling  is  relatively  unimportant 
is  the  processing  of  food  for  sale,  an  area  dominated  by  women.  All 
the  women  interviewed  in  this  area  had  acquired  their  entrepre- 
neurial skills  through  family  oriented  work  and  while  working  for 
wages,  often  in  domestic  service. 

To  sum  up 

When  it  comes  to  discu.ssing  measures  of  sijpport  for  the  informal 
sector,  the  creation  of  small-scale  businesses  is  frequently  cited  — 
or  is  tacitly  implied  —  as  the  goal.  The  question  arises  as  to  how 
such  a  goal  can  be  reached  with  help  of  educational  measures  and 
whether  it  should  remain  the  only  goal.  It  has  meanwhile  become 
widely  accepted,  however,  that  measures  to  promote  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills,  including  commercial  competence,  are  largely  futile 
when  it  comes  to  the  establishment  of  micro-enterprises  unless 
there  is  counselling  and  access  to  credit  to  start  a  business.  Like 
many  concepts  about  the  informal  sector,  this  statement  needs  to 
be  qualified.  The  study  undertaken  in  Barrio  19  de  Julio  demon- 
strates that  many  small-scale  entrepreneurs  got  their  start  from 
their  savings  or  with  financial  assistance  from  relatives.  The  fact 
that  those  funds  were  limited,  however,  tended  to  postpone  their 
plans  to  acquire  a  business  of  their  own.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
trite,  it  must  be  said  that  the  mere  transmission  of  know-how  cer- 
tainly does  not  suffice.  What  is  also  clear  is  that  it  is  not  just  purely 
occupational  skills  that  are  lacking,  a  fact  shown  by  the  results  of 
the  study  in  Managua. 

The  postulates  on  which  the  survey  was  based  were  not  confirmed 
in  every  respect.  Personal  and  occupational  self  confidence  and  a 
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command  of  social  skills,  for  example,  were  found  to  be  more  com- 
mon than  originally  anticipated.  The  process  of  acquiring  such 
competence,  however,  is  time  consuming  and  freiquently  culmi- 
nates in  a  lack  of  initiative  for  new  learning.  Most  micro-entrepre- 
neurs had  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of  basic  education,  although 
as  already  stated,  the  amount  and  relevance  of  formal  schooling 
varies  substantially  from  tra-le  to  trade.  A  positive  balance  in  this 
respect  can  be  ascribed  to  the  educational  policies  cf  the  former 
Sandinista  gover,  iment.  Consiuering  the  substantial  cutbacks  that 
are  currently  undermining  the  ed-jcationa!  budget,  noticeable 
deterioration  can  be  expected.  There  is  definitely  a  need  to  trans- 
mit information  that  will  help  micro-entrepreneurs  develop  know- 
how  directly  related  to  their  work  —  knowledge  needed  to  com- 
prehend simple  economic  connections,  optimize  marketing  possi- 
bilities, apply  the  principles  of  cost  analysis  and  better  organize  the 
processes  of  production.  All  of  those  elements  must  be  incor- 
porated within  projects  and  programs  geared  to  the  informal  sector. 

Acquisition  of  skills  through  practice,  following  the  principle  of  trial 
and  error,  is  probably  the  least  economical  method  of  learning.  The 
present  study  goes  to  show  that  the  road  to  self-employment  is 
marked  to  a  large  degree  by  learning  of  this  type.  In  view  of  the  fre- 
quency of  negative  school  experiences,  measures  to  tackle  this 
problem  should  not  be  suggestive  of  school  by  employing  all  too 
well-known  didactic-methodological  concepts.  According  to  ex- 
perience, traditional  forms  of  schooling  have  their  own  set  of 
dynamics  in  which  teachers  trained  in  a  traaitional  sense  frequent- 
ly tend  to  get  caught  up  in  reproducing  established  concepts.  The 
experiences  of  »popular  education"  offer  an  alternative  to  such  for- 
mal methods.  A  wide  variety  of  experiences  have  meanwhile  ac- 
cumulated in  working  with  comparable  target  groups,  although 
with  goals  that  were  less  directly  associated  with  the  vocational 
sector. 
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In  designing  projects,  it  is  not  enough  to  ponder  over  and  imple- 
ment concepts  of  social  integration  and  (labour)  market  relevance. 
Planning  must  also  take  into  consideration  post-training  perspec- 
tives. The  establishment  of  a  small-scale  business  cannot  be  the 
only  goal.  Perspectives  can  include  employment  for  wages  in  such 
a  business,  or  self-employment,  even  if  it  means  considerably  less 
income  than  can  be  earned  by  a  micro-entrepreneur  in  Ihe  same 
field  of  activity. 

Proceeding  on  the  premise  that  the  status  of  self-employment  is  an 
aspired  goal,  another  possibility  to  consider  might  be  a  program 
designed  to  guide  individuals  step  by  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  goal,  while  providing  them  with  advisory  services  during  t*  - 
phase  of  transition  to  economic  independence.  It  has  proven  to  be 
generally  unfeasible  for  a  person  to  set  up  his  or  her  own  business 
after  training  without  extended  opportunities  to  gather  additional 
experience.  This  is  evident  in  the  micro-entrepreneur's  long  road  to 
(relative)  success.  Whether  the  goal  is  to  establish  a  cooperative,  to 
become  self-employed,  or  to  become  an  independent  micro- 
entrepreneur,  the  initial  phase  requires  a  gradual  loosening  of 
reigns.  In  other  words,  project  concepts  should  include  advisory 
services  and  continued  provision  of  certain  means  of  production 
among  other  things. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  often  enough  that  the  economic  situation 
demands  measures  with  the  greatest  potential  to  generate  employ- 
ment. Unemployment  as  we  know  it  only  applies  to  a  few.  People 
whose  lives  depend  on  the  informal  sector  have  to  keep  on  working 
to  earn  a  living,  and  time  becomes  a  valuable  commodity  even 
when  dedicated  to  education.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  them  to 
be  able  to  experience  immediate  success.  Projects  and  programs 
have  to  remain  flexible  and  be  adapted  to  the  economic  and 
cultural  conditions  of  the  target  group.  It  is  important  to  have  an  in- 
side look  at  the  work  place  in  the  field  of  focus  together  with  the 
people  who  work  there,  and  the  ideas  to  be  implemented  have  to 
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be  discussed  based  on  experience.  The  yardstick  to  determine  the 
relevance  of  the  activity  in  question  must  be  the  concrete  marl<et 
for  the  products  and  services  to  be  produced,  for  normally  the 
future  micro-entrepreneurs  will  have  to  tal<e  charge  of  marl<eting 
once  they  are  on  their  own. 

in  most  fields  of  activity,  the  micro-entrepreneurs  interviewed  were 
comparatively  older  people.  Their  career  histories  all  followed  a 
similar  pattern.  Virtually  all  of  them  had  spent  relatively  long 
periods  of  time  worthing  as  an  aprendizand  ayi/danfe,  or  worthing  in 
a  business  run  by  their  families.  A  time  of  waged  labour  followed.'' 
This  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  considerable  sl<ills  and  experi- 
ence, both  of  a  technical  and  a  broader  nature,  must  be  acquired 
before  a  small-scale  business  can  be  established.  Measures  to 
develop  those  skills  should  seek  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  this 
process  takes,  promote  more  in-depth  learning  so  as  to  improve  job 
prospects,  and  in  addition  improve  the  generally  low  quality  of  the 
products,  in  many  areas  the  most  effective  place  to  start  would 
seem  to  be  informal  training  situations  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
their  existing  structures. 

There  are  various  obstacles  to  implementing  an  educational  con- 
cept adapted  to  the  informal  sector.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  good 
instructors.  Appropriate  educators  are  normally  those  who  stem 
from  the  relevant  field  and  know  the  range  of  technical  skills  re- 
quired in  the  area.  Innovations  are  often  necessary,  however,  that 
could  present  problems  to  the  potential  instructor  with  experience 
who  is  sure  of  his  or  her  craft  or  trade.  It  was  found  in  the  study 
undertaken  in  Barrio  19  de  Julio  that  a  large  number  of  craftsmen 
feel  no  need  to  improve  their  skills. 

Special  problems  arise  when  the  target  group  is  in  the  adolescent 
or  young  adult  age  group.  That  group  faces  additional  difficulties  in 
connection  with  training  and  evaluating  chances  for  the  future. 
Often  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  young  people  within  one  specific 
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neighbourhood  or  a  local  project  where  social  relationships  have 
already  been  established.  Their  personal  perspectives  frequently 
develop  indirectly,  example  given  when  their  friends  or  partners 
live  in  a  different  location,  or  when  they  move  etc.  Adolescents  nor- 
mally go  through  a  developmental  phase  of  searching  during 
which  commitments  are  hard  to  make.  Projects  and  programs  of 
the  type  in  question  therefore  also  need  to  make  provision  for  the 
cultural  and  social  needs  of  the  target  group,  particularly  where 
young  people  are  concerned. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  a 
favourable  position  to  deal  directly  with  problems  as  they  turn  up,  it 
is  advisable  to  combine  efforts  with  a  local  organization  that  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  environment,  is  an  established  entity,  and  is  in 
touch  socially  with  the  target  group,  the  ones  who  should 
preferably  be  in  charge  of  making  the  decisions  affecting  the 
organization,  or  at  least  participate  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess. 

Footnotes 

1.  The  structured  interviews  were  conducted  between  October  1991  and  March 
1992.  The  interview  sample  comprised  81  micro-entrepreneurs,  24  of  whom 
were  women  and  57  men. 

2.  Respondents  were  selected  according  to  the  following  criteria: 

•  the  activities  were  all  located  in  a  single  neighbourhood  (a  parallel  sample 
was  interviewed  in  a  similar  area  for  the  sake  of  comparison); 

•  the  activities  had  to  involve  a  sufficient  degree  of  technical  complexity 
since  the  object  of  the  survey  was  to  investigate  activities  where  training 
was  a  relevant  factor; 

•  the  study  was  intended  to  be  directed  at  both  male  and  female  micro- 
entrepreneurs,  although  women  were  partly  excluded  as  a  result  of  the 
preceding  criterion; 

•  the  sample  was  intended  to  include  at  least  10  establishments  in  each  line 
of  business,  which  it  succeeded  to  do  in  six  fields. 

3.  CETRAyMINTRAB:  El  Sector  Informal  Urbano  en  Managua.  Managua  1987 

4.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  respondents  did  succeed  in  reducing  this  time 
through  formal  training  does  not  alter  the  basic  set  structure. 
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Abdul-RaufAdebisi  experienced  the  following  story  as  a  adult 
educator  in  a  small  village  in  Nigeria  where  he  helped  to  establish 
an  Adult  Education  Centre.  Dr  Abdul-RaufAdebisi  holds  a  doc- 
torate in  French  and  teaches  French  Literature,  Francophone 
Negro  African  Literature  and  French  for  International  Studies  at 
the  Ahmadu  Bello  University  in  Zaria,  Nigeria. 


Abdul-Rauf  Adebisi 


Experience  of  a  French  aduSt  educator 


Upon  completing  my  Higher  School  Certificate,  1  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  university.  However,  poverty  hindered  my  plan.  I  looked  for 
a  temporary  teaching  job  where  I  could  earn  some  money  to  con- 
tinue my  education.  I  wrote  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  (LEA) 
which  recruited  teachers  for  primary  schools  and  aduit  education 
centres  within  the  area.  Every  morning  I  called  at  the  Authority's  of- 
fice to  check  if  I  had  been  employed.  Days  ran  into  weeks.  My 
name  appeared  on  the  board  after  a  month. 
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It  was  the  Authority's  responsibility  to  determine  who  taught  what 
and  where.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  interview,  1  was  posted  to  a  place 
called  Igbaka  to  start  up  an  Adult  Education  Centre.  My  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  I  thought  of  making  adult  education  my  future  career. 

Igbaka  was  a  village  of  thirty  huts  with  a  population  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  inhabitants  produced  cocoa  for  cash  and 
coco-yam,  plantain  and  cassava  for  subsistence. 

As  a  school  had  yet  to  be  established  at  Igbaka,  the  villagers  sent 
their  children  to  Kekeme,  the  neighbouring  settlement  situated 
three  kilometres  away.  Kekeme  was  smaller  both  in  size  and 
population  than  Igbaka.  Igbaka  people  thus  regarded  the  siting  of  a 
school  at  Kekeme  as  unjustified  and  the  handiwork  of  a  few 
educated  Kekeme  sons  wielding  power  at  the  State  level.  They  had 
a  burning  desire  to  have  more  of  their  children  educated  and 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they  would  reclaim  their 
stolen  school  and  their  fame  and  glory  from  the  Kekeme  people. 

The  Igbaka  people  therefore  received  me  with  open  hands  the  day 
I  arrived  with  the  documents  announcing  the  approval  of  Adult 
Education  Centre  No  13  for  Igbaka  village.  The  Igbaka  people  saw 
the  education  of  their  adults  as  a  sure  weapon  for  disarming  the  ar- 
rogant Kekeme  people.  A  family  was  asked  to  vacate  its  hut  which 
was  promptly  partitioned  and  transformed  into  AEC  No  13. 

A  man  was  assigned  by  the  Chief  of  Igbaka  to  assist  me  in  register- 
ing interested  adults  for  the  take-off.  He  was  called  Labe-Musa.  Ap- 
parently in  his  forties,  Labe-Musa  offered  to  serve  without  pay.  He 
would  leave  for  his  farm  early  in  the  morning  and  arrive  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  AEC  No  13  work.  He  demonstrated  a  rare  enthusiasm. 
I  put  down  Labe-Musa's  name  as  pupil  number  one  in  recognition 
of  his  zeal  and  selflessness.  Moving  from  hut  to  hut,  we  enrolled 
thirty  adults  who  pledged  something  for  the  maintenance  of  AEC 
No  13. 
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The  syllabus  given  to  me  by  the  Authority  made  English  and  arith- 
metic compulsory,  leaving  to  my  discretion  any  other  subject  I 
deemed  necessary.  My  mind  went  to  French.  Igbaka's  proximity  to 
Francophone  countries  influenced  my  choice. 

The  Local  Education  Authority  prescribed  texts  for  English  and 
arithmetic  while  each  teacher  was  allowed  to  choose  the  books  for 
any  other  subject  he  added.  It  was  no  easy  task  obtaining  a  begin- 
ner's text  book  for  the  French  lessons.  Labe-Musa  and  I  trekked  to 
the  schools  in  the  neighbouring  villages  but  our  efforts  proved 
abortive.  No  primary  school  nor  secondary  school  had  the  ap- 
propriate book  for  our  beginner's  lessons.  The  only  public  library  in 
the  area  had  not  one  French  book.  The  bookshops  did  have  some 
French  books,  but  not  the  one  we  wanted.  Labe-Musa  and  I  had  to 
travel  to  the  State  capital  where  my  former  teacher  gave  me  his 
copy  of  Pratt's  New  Practical  French  on  loan.  I  entrusted  the  book 
to  Labe-Musa  who  was  to  bring  it  along  for  the  use  of  the  class  and 
lend  it  to  other  students  who  required  it. 

Labe-Musa  was  undisputably  the  best  student  at  AEC  No  13.  He 
was  good  in  all  subjects,  came  first  in  all  the  examinations  but  any 
time  he  lost  the  first  position  for  some  reason  he  was  sure  to  grab 
the  second,  I  encouraged  him  to  aim  at  the  General  Certificate  of 
Education.  »l  have  found  my  talent  at  long  last.  The  sky  is  my  limit«, 
he  said,  full  of  joy.  French  was  Labe-Musa's  best  subject.  He  had  in 
mind  its  relevance  should  he  visit  any  of  the  Francophone  coun- 
tries one  day.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  he  could  travel  to  a 
French  country,  buy  things  and  return  to  sell  them  at  Igbaka  and 
Kekeme. 

There  was  something  about  Labe-Musa  that  always  puzzled  me. 
Since  the  day  I  got  to  know  him,  he  wore  only  one  dress.  It  was  a 
white  gown,  turned  brown  by  dirt  and  age  and  exhibited  several 
holes  from  the  neck  to  the  knee.  Labe-Musa  was  lean,  his  cheeks 
hollow  and  he  staggered  most  of  the  time.  As  we  became  more  and 
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more  familiar,  I  decided  to  visit  Labe-Musa's  family  —  a  request  to 
which  he  gladly  consented. 

I  saw  poverty  in  all  its  colours  the  day  I  went  to  Labe-Musa's  hut. 
His  door  was  made  of  a  discarded  aluminium  sheet,  his  curtain 
was  an  old  jute  sack  gnawed  by  what  appeared  to  be  termites.  His 
bed  was  composed  of  bamboo  sticks.  It  was  on  this  couch  that  he, 
his  wife  and  his  only  surviving  child  slept.  There  was  no  pillow,  no 
matress,  no  sheet.  Outside  the  house,  sitting  beside  a  dying  fire, 
was  Labe-Musa's  wife,  munching  a  half-rotten  plantain  which  she 
shared  with  her  daughter.  The  depth  of  Labe-Musa's  indigence 
was  now  clear  to  me  like  night  and  day.  Yet,  Labe-Musa  was  one  of 
tfie  most  hardworking  men  at  Igbak?. 

The  following  day,  our  first  lesson  was  French.  All  the  men  except 
Labe-Musa  were  present  at  the  class  —  an  unusual  occurence.  I 
sent  two  men  to  his  house.  They  saw  his  wife  but  could  not  find 
Labe-Musa.  They  saw  him  after  a  week.  Labe-Musa  looked  leaner. 
He  had  sold  my  teacher's  New  Practical  French  to  feed  his  family. 
He  did  not  come  to  school  again. 
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The  use  of  energy  enables  us  to  satisfy  essential  needs.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  however  to  use  alternative,  renewable  sources  of 
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What  role  do  tutors  play  in  distance  education?  What  re- 
quirements should  they  fulfill,  how  can  their  work  be  managed 
and  controlled?  James  Y.  W.  Tong  provides  an  overview  of  the 
situation  in  this  area  in  Hong  Kong.  James  Y.  Tong  is  Senior  Lec- 
turer at  the  Open  Learning  Institute  of  Hong  Kong. 


James  Y.  W.  Tong 


Managing  tutors  in  distance  education 


Introduction 


The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  requirements  of  open  learners, 
qualities  of  tutors  and  ways  to  monitor  tutors'  performance.  These 
issues  are  considered  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  tutor 
management. 
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While  this  paper  contains  views  from  some  leading  contributors  in 
distance  education,  local  examples  are  used  so  that  readers  can 
grasp  a  better  understanding  of  the  distance  education  scene  in 
Hong  Kong, 

Why  do  distance  learners  need  tutoring? 

In  any  learning  situation,  mere  are  fast  and  slow  learners.  In 
distance  education,  there  are  obviously  some  learners  who  do  not 
want  the  help  of  tutors  and  they  simply  carry  on  their  studies  solely 
by  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  learners  who  need 
some  form  of  assistance  from  their  tutors.  The  existence  of  tutors  in 
distance  education  is  to  cater  for  the  majority  of  learners  who  re- 
quire help  from  the  tutors  on  such  matters  as  study  and  examina- 
tion skills,  advice  on  completion  of  assignments  or  projects  and 
feedback  on  their  performance  and  progress  on  the  study  pro- 
gramme. 

The  provision  of  support  and  assistance  from  the  tutors  by  way  of 
counselling  and  advice  will  serve  as  effective  means  of  encourage- 
ment and  motivation  to  the  learners.  Learners  will  be  most  pleased 
to  see  that  they  have  successfully  completed  a  stage  of  learning  or 
the  entire  programme  and  the  evidence  of  which  can  be 
demonstrated  by  their  passing  certain  tests  or  assessments.  The 
payoff  for  their  time  and  effort  is  the  acquired  knowledge  or  skill. 

The  motivation  of  distance  learners 

Distance  learners,  particularly  the  new  ones  who  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  sweetness  and  bitterness  of  taking  up  a  distance 
learning  programme,  often  start  a  distance  learning  programme 
with  mixed  feelings.  They  may  feel  very  excited,  because  they 
show  extreme  eagerness  in  getting  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
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This  is  more  so  after  they  have  flipped  over  some  of  the  pages  of 
the  study  materials  and  they  feel  so  confident  that  they  think  they 
can  master  the  programme  with  ease  and  within  a  relatively  short 
time.  This  feeling  of  exitement  towards  new  study  materials  is  in- 
herent among  many  distance  learners. 

Some  may  become  a  bit  dubious  about  the  distance  learning  pro- 
cess. They  may  even  demonstrate  a  certain  amount  of  fear  that 
they  are  unable  to  complete  the  programme  on  their  own  without 
the  presence  of  conventional  teachers  or  lecturers.  They  may  also 
doubt  their  ability  in  completing  the  programme  within  the  time 
scale.  Others  may  show  signs  of  pessimism  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  mode  of  education. 

Some  distance  learners  will  embark  on  a  distance  learning  pro- 
gramme as  a  means  of  testing  their  intellectual  ability  without  the 
help  of  teachers  or  lecturers.  They  wish  to  demonstrate  to  others 
that  they  can  overcome  boredom  and  frustration  by  studying  on 
their  own. 

As  they  go  further  into  their  studies  and  as  the  study  materials 
become  harder,  they  become  to  realize  that  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  devote  to  their  studies.  They  may  gradually  feel  very 
frustrated  and  may  even  want  to  give  up  their  studies.  They  begin 
to  regret  that  they  have  sacrificed  their  time  and  effort  which  will 
not  bring  them  any  fruitful  return.  This  partially  explains  why  some 
learners  disappear  without  completing  their  studies. 

There  are  also  those  persistent  and  conscientious  learners  who 
can  brave  the  storm  of  personal,  family  and  social  problems  and 
complete  their  studies  satisfactorily.  They  wish  to  prove  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  their  friends  and  associates  that  they  are 
capable  of  acquiring  additional  knowledge  and  skill  by  managing 
their  time  well  in  carrying  on  further  studies  by  themselves, 
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Learners  enrol  on  a  distance  learning  programme  for  a  number  of 
reasons  and  due  to  various  motivational  factors.  Experience  in- 
dicates that  those  serious  and  determined  learners  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  their  studies. 


How  can  a  good  tutor  help  distance  learners 

Tutors  play  an  important  role  in  motivating  the  learners  as  well  as 
assisting  them  to  succeed  in  their  studies.  Lewis  (1984)  compared 
a  good  tutor  with  a  poor  tutor  and  he  concluded  that,  despite  the 
poor  quality  of  some  study  materials,  a  good  tutor  would  make  a 
world  of  difference  in  bringing  distance  learning  to  life.  On  the  other 
hand ,  a  poor  tutor  could  cause  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  learning  pro- 
cess and  turn  away  even  the  dedicated  and  serious  learners. 

Race  (1989)  suggested  that  a  good  tutor  should  be  able  to  assist 
the  learners  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Try  to  understand  the  inert  feelings  of  the  learners  and  the  pro- 
blems faced  by  them.  Be  a  good  listener  to  their  problems  and 
help  solve  their  individual  problems  and  to  guide  them  to  study 
diligently  and  with  less  difficulty. 

(b)  Offer  them  whatever  help  that  is  required.  Encourage  them, 
whenever  possible,  to  ask  for  help  so  that  they  will  not  feel  stu- 
dying in  isolation.  If  circumstances  permit,  ask  them  to  form 
small  study  groups  and  the  group  members  can  mutually  ar- 
range to  meet  and  help  each  other  in  their  studies. 

(c)  Advise  them  of  the  study  techniques,  time  management  and 
setting  priorities  in  their  social  and  personal  commitments. 

(d)  Explain  to  them  that  the  role  of  the  tutor  is  there  to  help  them 
and  not  to  assess  or  grade  their  intellectual  ability.  Obviously  in 
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every  learning  situation,  '.here  are  fast  and  slow  learners.  En- 
courage the  fast  ones  to  move  ahead  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  as  much  help  as  possible  to  the  slow  ones,  reminding 
them  that  having  mastered  one  stage  of  their  studies  will  bring 
them  a  lot  of  satisfaction  and  personal  pride. 

(e)  Build  their  confidence  in  their  studies  by  assuring  them  that  the 
tutor  is  only  a  telephone  call  away  and  help  can  be  obtained 
either  over  the  telephone  or  during  tutorials. 

(f)  The  feedback  on  learners'  performance,  either  written  or  ver- 
bal, should  be  constructive,  fair,  positive  and  motivating.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  making  comments  on  their  TMAs, 
because  learners  can  tell  from  the  tutor's  written  remarks  the 
hidden  messages,  whether  friendly  or  otherwise,  of  the  tutor 
Such  remarks  can  either  bring  a  lot  of  encouragement  or  total 
loss  of  self  esteem  to  the  learners, 

(g)  In  face-to-face  tutorials,  tutors  should  prepare  themselves  suf- 
ficiently well.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  process  rather  than 
content.  Involve  all  participants  and  ask  them  to  take  part  in 
discussions.  Tutors  should  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  delivering  lec- 
tures at  tutorials. 


Monitoring  and  managing  tutors 

Having  identified  the  crucial  role  of  tutors  in  the  learning  process  of 
the  distance  learners,  the  performance  of  the  tutors  will  need  to  be 
closely  monitored.  In  Hong  Kong,  the  monitoring  role  rests  with  the 
individual  course  coordinators  who  follow  the  institutional 
guidelines.  There  are  various  ways  to  monitor  the  tutors  and  these 
can  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 
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(a)  The  speed  of  turnaround  time  in  tutor  marl<ing  and  the  quality 
of  their  marking  and  comments  on  the  written  assignments. 
This  requires  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  tutors. 

(b)  The  numbers  attending  tutorials  will  also  reflect  how  well  the 
tutors  have  been  accepted  by  the  learners.  Those  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  tutors  should  visit  such  tutorials  on  a  regular 
basis  in  order  to  obtain  feedback  from  the  learners  on  the  tutors 
and,  whenever  possible,  to  personally  feel  the  quality  of  the 
tutorials. 

(c)  The  numbers  of  assignments  submitted  and  the  examination 
results  will  also  serve  as  an  indicator  on  the  progress  of  the 
learners  and  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  them  by  the 
tutors. 

(d)  The  learner  dropout  rates  of  certain  tutors  will  also  explain  the 
extent  of  encouragement  given  to  the  learners  by  the  tutors.  If 
tutors  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  learners,  the  dropout  rates 
can  be  minimised. 

Thorpe  (1988)  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  monitoring  was  not  on- 
ly a  quality  control  mechanism  but  it  also  served  to  react  quickly  to 
are&s  or  problems  that  required  immediate  and  remedial  action. 
This  explains  that  the  purpose  of  monitoring  is  a  process  of  stan- 
dardization and  feedback  on  the  performance  of  the  tutors. 

Hong  Kong  tutors  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  support  ser- 
vices, such  as  provision  of  stationery,  preparation  of  visual 
materials,  additional  handouts  and  information  to  learners.  They 
will  of  course  be  provided  with  a  full  set  of  the  study  materials,  text 
books  and  marking  guides  for  the  (tutor-marked  assignments) 
TMAs.  Tutors  will  also  be  provided  with  specimen  letters  to 
learners,  standard  forms  to  keep  personal  details  and  progress  of 
learners,  attendance  at  tutorials,  and  TM  A  records. 
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Tutors,  like  the  learners,  will  need  to  be  motivated.  They  need  to 
sustain  their  interest  in  being  effective  and  efficient  tutors.  The 
stamina  and  enthusiasm  of  the  tutors  may  drop  due  to  a  number  of 
reasons,  such  as  the  wide  variation  in  standards,  intellectual  abili- 
ty, age  and  learning  motives  of  the  learners,  h  h  attrition  rates  in 
both  attendance  at  tutorials  and  submission  of  TMAs  and  unrea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  learners  due  to  their  misinterpretation 
of  the  proper  role  of  tutors.  To  avoid  the  build-up  of  tutors'  frustra- 
tion, periodic  contacts  with  the  tutors,  either  by  phone  or  other 
means  of  communication,  and  visits  to  tutorials  will  allow  them  lo 
vent  their  air  of  dissatisfaction  and  problems  associated  with  their 
encounter  with  the  learners.  Regular  meetings  with  the  tutors  will 
serve  as  useful  means  to  providing  answers  to  their  queries.  Such 
occasions  can  also  be  used  to  motivate  the  tutors  and  to  sustain 
their  high  level  of  interest  in  providing  help  and  support  to  the 
learners. 

Another  motivating  factor  is  to  explain  clearly  to  the  tutors  methods 
of  paying  for  their  services.  Hong  Kong  tutors  are  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance at  tutor  training  workshops,  meetings,  conduct  of 
tutorials  and  marking  scripts.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
course,  they  will  be  paid  a  course  fee.  A  delay  in  making  payment  to 
the  tutors  or  their  misunderstanding  of  the  conditions  of  payment 
will  also  be  a  demotivating  factor  to  the  tutors. 

Monitoring  as  a  means  of  staff  development 

Cole,  Coats  and  Lentell  (1987)  interpreted  monitoring  as  a  part  of 
th  e  standardization  (quality  control  of  tutors)  procedure  and  for  per- 
formance improvement  as  a  means  of  staff  development.  Proper 
monitoring  is  indeed  a  good  device  to  further  develop  the  skills  of 
the  tutors.  To  achieve  this,  monitoring  comments  should  be 
positive,  constructive  and  supportive  in  order  to  enhance  perfor- 
mance. This  will  include  linking  comments  to  tuition  skills  and  not 
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simply  to  academic  content;  commending  and  reinforcing  the 
strengths  of  the  tutors'  methods  of  conducting  the  tutorials;  giving 
positive  guidance;  explaining  and  clarifying  evaluative  comments; 
making  reasonable  and  realistic  demands  that  are  likely  to  lead  to 
improvement  and  generally  showing  respect  for  the  tutors'  profes- 
sional skills,  judgement  and  knowledge. 

Race  (1989)  suggested  that  academic  staff  or  trainers  in  industry 
and  commerce  having  personally  involved  in  open  learning  would 
be  a  good  way  for  their  personal  development.  These  people  can 
involve  as  learners,  development  of  learning  materials,  tutoring 
open  learners  and  managing  them.  They  can  also  feel  and  contrast 
between  good  and  bad  open  learning  materials,  systems  and  sup- 
port given  to  the  learners.  They  will  realize  that  good  open  learning 
materials  are  developed  in  a  user-friendly  style  with  clear  and 
unambiguous  objectives  and  aims,  requiring  the  learners  to  active- 
ly participate,  and  the  provision  of  useful  feedback  on  the  learners' 
progress.  They  will  also  acquire  the  skill  of  communicating  with 
learners  at  a  distance,  dealing  v;ith  their  individual  problems  and 
needs.  The  acquired  skill  will  be  of  immense  help  particularly  to 
those  who  are  used  to  conventional  teaching  or  learning  modes. 
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In  this  article  the  author  makes  a  plea  for  rethinking  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning.  He  advocates  a  learner-centred  approach 
to  teaching  which  focusses  on  the  interests,  needs  and  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  learner  Through  the  example  of  a  management 
course  he  demonstrates  how  such  an  approach  to  teaching  could 
appear  in  practice.  The  article  is  based  on  the  specific  training  ex- 
perience of  Professor  Ronan  acquired  whilst  working  in  Malawi  as 
ILO  Chief  Technical  Advisor  in  accountancy  education  and  train- 
ing. Professor  Nessan  Ronan  is  currently  Associate  Professor  of 
Accountancy  in  the  School  of  Accounting  and  Manager-ent 
Studies  at  the  University'  of  Botswana  in  Gabarone. 


Nessan  Ronan 

A  learner-centred  approach  to  training 
the  African  manager 


Introduction 

The  training  and  development  of  the  African  manager  in  manage- 
nnent  skills  is  crucial  for  econonnic  progress.  Paradoxically,  the 
nnanagement  skills  area  of  training  tends  to  be  very  much  neg- 
lected in  Africa.  This  paper  describes  a  learner-centred  approach 
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to  training  managers  in  management  skills.  The  theory  of  learner- 
centred  training  is  first  discussed  and  is  followed  by  a  description 
of  a  learner-centred  approach  adopted  in  training  middle  man- 
agers in  Malawi.  Finally,  a  number  of  recommendations  are  made 
based  on  the  experience  with  the  Maiawian  managers  for  the 
adoption  of  a  learner-centred  training  approach. 

What  is  learner-centred  training? 

Learner-centred  training  alters  the  focus  of  learning  responsibility 
from  the  trainer  to  the  learner.  The  learner  takes  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  learning.  The  trainer  acts 
as  a  facilitator  of  the  learning  process  of  a  resource  provider  in  the 
learning  system.  The  philosophy  of  learner  centred  training  is 
based  on  a  number  of  assumptions  about  the  learner,  the  more  im- 
portant being  the  following: 

(1)  Learners  are  eager  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 

(2)  Learners  can  with  assistance,  determine  their  own  learning 
needs. 

(3)  Learners  will  eagerly  participate  in  learning  events  when  they 
can  see  the  relevance  of  it  to  their  own  developmental  needs. 

The  trainer  changes  his/her  role  from  an  »expert«  in  the  subject 
matter  to  a  facilitator  of  the  learning  process,  it  requires  emotional 
maturity  by  the  participants  and  the  trainer  to  change  the  focus 
successfully.  The  trainer  has  to  surrender  his  »expert  status«  and 
the  participants  must  allow  themselves  to  become  independent 
learners. 

Independent  learners 

Independent  learners  are  effective  learners  who  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  development.  They  ascertain  their  own  learning 
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needs  and  then  select  appropriate  opportunities  for  achieving  their 
needs.  They  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  change.  They  are 
aware  of  the  demands  of  their  environment  and  realistically  assess 
their  deficiencies.  They  use  ail  appropriate  means  to  foster  self-de- 
velopment and  they  have  sufficient  humility  to  seek  assistance  for 
their  development. 

The  Malawian  experience  with  learner-centred  training 

In  1990  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  partially  funded  a  post-experience  course  in  Malawi  for 
middle  managers  in  the  financial  services  sector.  The  course  was 
designed  and  offered  by  Malawi  College  of  Accountancy  as  a  cer- 
tificate in  financial  management.  Participants  were  drawn  from  the 
banks,  building  societies  and  credit  unions.  The  educational 
background  of  the  participants  ranged  from  two  years  secondary 
schooling  to  university  graduates,  Their  ages  ranged  from  the  ear- 
ly twenties  to  the  late  thirties. 

Certificate  in  financial  management 

The  certificate  in  financial  management  was  designed  as  a 
modular  course  with  full-time  attendance  at  the  college  required  in 
two  and  three  week  blocks  spread  over  eighteen  months.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  programme  were  to  provide  basic  knowledge  in  a 
range  of  business  subjects  and  facilitate  the  development  of 
managerial  skills  by  the  participants. 

The  subjects  of  the  certificate  course  included  accounting,  econo- 
mics, marketing,  credit  control  and  management.  The  manage- 
ment subject  was  selected  for  a  learner-centred  training  approach. 
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Methodology  of  learner-centred  training 

The  wide  ranging  age  and  educational  backgrounds  of  the  par- 
ticipants provided  the  incentive  to  adopt  a  learner-centred  ap- 
proach to  the  management  subject.  The  management  subject  was 
taught  over  a  two  week  period  with  four  hours  per  day  allocated  to 
it,  a  total  of  forty  hours. 

The  following  methodology  was  adopted  in  guiding  the  process  of 
learner-centred  training: 

Five  stage  approach 

(1)  developmental  problems  to  be  addressed 

(2)  immediate  objectives 

(3)  learning  outputs 

(4)  activities 

(5)  resource  inputs 

Developmental  problems  to  be  addressed 

Participants  were  requested  at  the  commencement  of  the  manage- 
ment course  to  list  the  most  important  problems  they  faced  in  their 
work  environment.  As  a  result  of  this  invitation,  the  participants 
generated  a  large  number  of  work-related  problems.  These  pro- 
blems were  eventually  classified  into  three  generic  groups  as 
follows: 

(a)  Decision-making 

(b)  Negotiation 

(c)  Disciplining  subordinates 

The  management  course  was  thus  structured  around  these  three 
participant  identified  themes.  It  was  decided  to  give  some  lectures 
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on  the  underlying  theory  but  the  major  portion  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  learner-centred  development  activities.  The  focus  of  the 
course  was  on  developing  relevant  managerial  skills  which  could 
be  applied  in  the  participants'  workplaces  and  thus  lead  to  greater 
organisational  effectiveness. 

Immediate  objectives 

The  immediate  objectives  for  the  course  included  the  following: 

(a)  Provide  opportunities  for  all  participants  to  explore  their  deci- 
sion-making styles  and  seek  improvement  through  positive 
feedback. 

(b)  Provide  appropriate  conditions  to  facilitate  participants  to  ex- 
plore the  quality  of  their  interpersonal  skills  and  to  encourage 
improvement  through  positive  feedback. 

The  specification  of  immediate  objectives  was  followed  by  a  listing 
of  learning  outputs. 


Learning  outputs 

The  outputs  specified  for  the  learner  centred  training  activities  in- 
cluded an  expectation  that  the  participants  would  develop  more 
selfconfidence  in  handling  the  important  managerial  problems  in 
their  work  environment.  A  secondary  expectation  was  that  the  par- 
ticipants would  appreciate  the  value  of  learner-centred  training 
and  that  it  would  foster  independent  learners. 

Activities 

The  decision-making  activity  consisted  of  a  number  of  manage- 
ment games.  Participants  formed  small  teams  whose  task  was  to 
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reach  consensus  on  an  issue.  Teams  continued  to  discuss  and 
debate  among  themselves  until  agreement  was  reached.  Once 
agreement  was  reached  a  member  of  the  team  reported  in  plenary 
session  on  the  nature  of  the  decision  made  and  the  process 
employed  in  reaching  agreement.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  ex- 
ercise was  the  realisation  by  team  members  that  decision  making 
is  not  a  scientific  process  and  that  it  sometimes  requires  com- 
promise. Members  also  learned  that  negotiating  consensus  re- 
quires diplomacy  and  the  efficient  management  of  emotions. 

The  negotiation  and  disciplining  activities  were  facilitated  through 
role  play.  Again  teams  were  formed  to  play  the  parts  of  manage- 
ment and  workers.  Once  a  session  was  completed  the  role  of  par- 
ticipants was  reversed.  Those  who  had  previously  played  the 
management  role  were  now  cast  as  workers  and  vice  versa.  All  the 
role-playing  activities  were  video-taped  and  played  back  after- 
wards using  closed  circuit  teleplsion. 

All  the  participants  enjoyed  the  role-playing  exercises  and  the 
CCTV  enabled  the  facilitator  to  give  feedback  to  participants. 

There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  learning  taking  place  at  these 
sessions  and  some  participants  were  surprised  at  their  behaviour 
All  participants  learned  something  about  themselves.  Some 
learned  that  their  managerial  style  was  dysfunctional  and  that  they 
should  try  to  improve  it  while  others  were  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  they  had  an  excellent  managerial  style. 


Resource  inputs 

The  inputs  for  the  learner  centred  course  consisted  of  one 
facilitator  and  fourteen  participants.  Use  was  made  of  a  video 
camera  and  closed  circuit  television.  It  was  not  essential  to  use 
video  equipment  but  because  it  was  available  it  was  decided  to  use 
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it.  Video  does  have  an  ac'vantage  when  it  comes  to  participant 
feedback.  The  participant  can  view  his/her  behaviour  and  can  in- 
terpret and  use  it  to  make  improvements  without  the  hint  of 
criticism.  It  is  of  course  an  unbiased  method  of  feedback  and  thus 
is  more  likely  to  be  accepted. 

Evaluation  of  the  learner-centred  course 

At  the  end  of  the  two  week  course,  participants  were  requested  to 
give  both  a  written  and  verbai  evaluation  of  the  course.  There  was 
almost  unanimous  agreement  that  the  course  was  excellent.  Par- 
ticipants stated  that  they  had  learned  some  valuable  lessons  about 
themselves.  A  number  of  the  participants  petitioned  the  college 
authorities  to  have  the  learner  centred  methodology  applied  to  all 
their  courses. 

As  the  facilitator  of  the  learner-centred  course,  I  can  reflect  on  a 
number  of  benefits  which  flowed  from  adopting  this  approach.  It 
was  clear  that  the  learner-centred  approach  generated  enormous 
enthusiasm  for  learning.  Participants  took  control  of  their  learning 
and  appreciated  the  freedom  they  were  given  to  decide  how  learn- 
ing should  take  place. 

One  could  see  the  participants  growing  in  confidence  as  the  ses- 
sions progressed.  There  was  a  buzz  of  excitement  in  the 
classroom.  Once  participants  realised  that  their  own  knowledge 
and  experience  were  valuable  learning  resources,  shared  learning 
began.  I  was  impressed  with  the  commitment  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  participants  and  I  felt  that  they  appreciated  being 
treated  as  »adults«. 

Conclusions 

Learner-centred  training  can  work  in  Africa.  But  it  does  require  a 
radical  change  in  how  we  view  the  role  of  the  trainer  The  trainer 
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must  learn  to  become  a  facilitator  of  learning  and  also  learn  to  shed 
the  trappings  of  an  »expert«.  The  role  of  an  expert  in  the  classroom 
is  very  comforting  to  the  trainer  but  it  impedes  the  progress  of  the 
learner,  it  maintains  people  as  dependent  learners  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  philosophy  of  the  development  of  human  potential. 
Trainers  should  have  sufficient  confidence  to  adopt  the  learner 
centred  training  approach.  They  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  role  of  a  facilitator  of  learning  is  much  more  re- 
warding than  that  of  trainer. 

Training  institutions  in  Africa  should  be  prepared  to  experiment 
with  different  learning  methods.  At  present,  the  traditional  »teacher 
model"  predominates  as  the  learning  system.  Greater  attention 
needs  to  be  devoted  to  ensuring  that  training  is  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  participants  and  that  it  facilitates  the  development  of 
usable  skills  needed  in  the  workplace.  Learner  centred  training 
can  be  profitably  adopted  by  these  training  institutions  to  facilitate 
the  accelerated  socio-economic  development  of  lesser  developed 
countries. 


New  Guidebook 

for  Development  and  Production 
of  Literacy  Materials 


Available  from: 

Asian  Cultural  Centre  for  UNESCO  (ACCU) 
No.  6,  Fukurumachi,  Shinkuju-ku 
Tokyo.  162 


Japan 
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Tht  spark  has  jumped  the  gap 
Case  Study  of  a  project  to  improve 
village  land-use  (PATECORE)  in  Burkina  Faso 
Abridged  version 


Available  from: 

Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Technlsche 

Zusammanarbeit  (GTZ)  GmbH 

Postfach  5180 

D-6236  Eschborn 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


Adult  Education  organisations  in  the  Countries  of  the  European 
Community.  Notes  for  a  directory. 

Organizaciones  de  Educacion  de  Adultos  en  los  paises  de  la 
Comunidad  Europea.  Notas  para  una  guia. 

The  present  bilingual  study  was  carried  out  with  the  support  of  the  European 
Commission  for  Human  Resources,  Education,  Training  and  Youth  as  part  of 
a  project  to  evaluate  and  assess  Community  activity  in  the  field  of  adult 
education.  It  has  three  sections;  in  the  first  part,  quantative  data  from  the 
survey  is  given.  The  second  part  deals  with  50  case  studies  of  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  types  of  organisations.  The  third  part  is  a  comparative 
glossary  in  order  to  help  readers  understand  the  meanings  of  various  terms. 
The  study  is  published  by  the  European  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Adults. 

For  more  information,  please  contact; 

E.A.E.A.  Organisation  and  Development  office.  Hotel  d'Entitas.  C/.  Emporda 
33.  E-08020  Barcelona.  T:  + +34-3-2780294.  R:  + +34-3-2780174 
E.A.E.A.  Relations  with  European  and  International  organisms.  Kardinaal 
Mercienplein  1.  B-2800 Mechelen.  T.:  ++32-15-401852.  R:  ++32-15-401858 
E.A.E.A.-EBAE  Amersfoort  office  PO.  Box  367  3800  AJ  Amersfoort,  The 
Netherlands.  T.:  ++31-33-654116.  R:  ++31-33-654116 
E.A.E.A.  Information  and  Documentation  office,  Museokatu  18  A9,  00100 
Helsinki  10,  Finland,  T:  + +358-0-449980/449557,  R:  + +358-0-441794 
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European  adult  education  —  without  limits 
and  beyond  borders? 


The  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the 
German  Adult  Education  Association  and  a  new 
range  of  tasks 


The  association  framework 

Alr'^ady  in  1978,  in  its  paper  entitled  »The  German  Volkshochschu- 
len --  Its  Position  and  Function«  the  German  Adult  Education  As- 
sociation (DVV)  expressly  confirmed  its  commitment  to  the  interna- 
tional dirr;ension  of  its  work,  declaring  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  social  developments  and  the  learning  needs  of  people 
beyond  national  borders.  The  Articles  of  Association,  revised  and 
adopted  in  May  "iQQS,  deem  the  support  of  international  coopera- 
tion to  be  an. important  task  for  DVV,  for  which  purpose  it  maintains 
a  separate  institute. 

The  role  of  DVV  within  the  context  of  Europe  was  the  focus  of  a 
meeting  held  by  the  DVV  Board  of  Management  in  September 
1993.  The  decisions  taken  by  the  board  follow  recommendations 
made  by  the  DVV  Commission  for  International  Contacts,  namely 

•  to  reinforce  commitment  towards  European-oriented  adult 
education  at  all  levels  —  in  the  Volkshochschulen,  the  State 
Associations,  the  Managing  Office  and  the  DVV  institutes; 

•  to  expand  the  Association's  information  campaign,  lobbying 
activities  and  resource  mobilization  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the 
Volkshochschulen,  DVV  associations  and  institutes  and  Euro- 
pean adult  education; 
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•  to  back  all  three  DVV  institutes  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  in- 
tensify the  European  dimension  of  their  work,  to  adjust  their 
tasks  and  services  to  European  requirements,  and  to  develop 
practices  for  collaborating  and  making  decisions  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  coordination; 

•  to  concentrate  the  internal  tasks  of  coordination  and  important 
service  functions  within  the  Institute  for  international  Coopera- 
tion liZ,  and  effectively  draw  on  the  competence  and  resources 
accumulated  there. 

The  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  HZ/ DVV  has  prepared 
the  present  document  in  supplement  to  the  Guidelines  that  outline 
the  regionally  oriented  goals,  tasks  and  activity  spheres  of  IIZ 

•  for  the  development  of  projects  of  cooperation  with  partners  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and 

•  for  the  status  and  perspectives  of  cooperative  partnerships 
within  the  field  of  adult  education  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Problem  areas  of  social  development  in  Europe 

Current  development  in  Europe  is  marked  by  socio-political  and 
economic  transition  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  progressive  European  trend  towards  con- 
vergence, in  particular  within  the  European  Union  forned  by  the 
Treaty  of  Maastricht.  International  and  national  obligations  and  in- 
terlacements are  increasingly  shaping  European  policy  which  in 
turn  is  steering  the  course  of  international  and  national  affairs,  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  waiver  of  national  sovereignty  claims  and  the 
resulting  revision  of  national  constitutions. 
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In  the  years  ahead,  the  prohlems  manifest  throughout  Europe  that 
call  for  appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  social  structures  such  as 
adult  education  will  have  to  take  priority  on  the  adult  education 
agenda,  both  in  the  international  exchange  of  experience,  and  in 
concrete  projects  of  cooperation.  Adult  education  will  have  to 
prepare  people  to  face  the  following  dilemmas,  and  assist  them  in 
coping  with  them,  so  as  to  ensure  a  socially  compatible  realization 
of  the  step  towards  European  integration  with  all  its  far-reaching 
implications: 

•  the  implications  of  social  and  economic  transition  for  the  adult 
population; 

•  the  influences  of  our  nfiedia  society  and  the  flood  of  informa- 
tion that  tend  to  hinaer  a  differentiated  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  critical  evaluation  of  information  which 
guide  the  way  we  think  and  act; 

•  the  upsurge  of  structural  unemployment  that  leads  to  the  so- 
called  "two-thirds  society«  in  which  severe  polarization  results 
from  unequal  distribution  of  jobs  and  income; 

•  the  influences  of  greater  unity  within  the  European  single 
market  accompanied  by  the  loosening  of  restrictions  and 
constantly  changing  conditions  within  the  international 
labour  market; 

•  the  upward  trend  in  waves  of  migration  from  the  East  and 
South  provoked  by  socio-economic  conditions  in  the  countries 
of  origin; 

•  the  particular  consequences  that  new  developments  on  the 
labour  market  bear  for  women  who  want  or  must  return  to  work 
during  the  second  half  of  their  lives; 
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•  the  shifting  age  structure  of  society  and  its  implications  for  the 
working  population  as  well  as  for  older  persons  entering  retire- 
ment; 

•  growing  discrimination  and  violence  against  foreigners, 

racial  prejudice  and  the  new  walls  that  are  being  erected 
around  the  "fortress  of  Western  Europe«. 

The  international  dimension  of  work  in  adult  education  must  deal 
with  these  problems  and  their  implications  for  people  all  over 
Europe.  The  historical  insights,  awareness  and  solidarity  underly- 
ing our  concepts  and  our  practical  efforts  motivate  us  to  try  and  tap 
the  potential  that  education  offers  towards  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  great  and  growing  problems  of  the  present  —  the  ecological 
threats  to  our  planet;  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  polariza- 
tion within  our  society;  and  the  ever-widening  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  our  specific  conviction  that 

•  comprehensive  participatory  adult  education  must  empower 
adults  to  become  more  active  in  the  process  of  making  the 
decisions  central  to  society; 

•  concentrated  efforts  must  be  made  to  confront  the  challenges 
of  a  multicultural  society  and  seek  opportunities  to  promote 
mutual  understanding; 

•  more  persistent  attention  must  be  given  in  all  of  our  projects  to 
ecological  considerations  and  efforts  towards  securing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  earth  for  ourselves  and  future  generations. 

Experience  and  tasks 

DVV  has  maintained  professional  contacts  for  decades  with  voca- 
tional and  professional  associations,  continuing  education  and 
research  institutes,  and  national  and  international  aault  education 
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associations  in  the  countrips  of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe.  Current  developments  in  Europe  call  for 
an  intensification  and  expansion  of  those  contacts,  and  increased 
efforts  towards  networking  among  organizations  in  the  field.  Pro- 
fessional exchange  and  cooperation  in  the  adult  education  sector 
are  necessary  to  promote  mutual  appreciation  and  tolerance  bet- 
ween nationalities,  to  break  down  xenophobic  tendencies,  to  en- 
courage mutual  learning,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  com- 
petitive education  policies  that  are  linked  to  political  and  economic 
development  in  Europe. 

Interest  in  international  contacts  and  arrangements  of  cooperation 
exist  at  every  level  of  DVV's  structure.  Individual  Volkshochschu- 
len,  the  state  associations  and  DVV's  institutes  all  maintain  inter- 
national contacts  and  are  respectively  engaged  in  preparing,  im- 
plementing, monitoring  and  evaluating  their  activities. 

Building  up  a  network  of  cooperation  with  our  partner  organiza- 
tions in  Europe,  as  in  other  industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  re- 
quires close  consultation  and  dialogue  on  the  content  and  struc- 
tures of  adult  education  motivated  by  mutual  scientific  interests 
and  the  demands  of  practical  experience.  With  the  advent  of  the 
single  market  in  Western  Europe,  an  increasing  number  of  provi- 
sions affecting  funding  in  the  education  sector  are  being  decided 
at  the  European  level.  This  implies  a  need  as  well  as  an  obligation 
to  adjust  to  new  European  criteria.  Current  educational  strategies 
can  no  longer  be  defined  within  an  exclusive  national  framework. 
European  legislation  is  increasingly  becoming  a  decisive  steering 
factor,  making  it  expedient  to  coordinate  contacts  and  create  a  lob- 
by to  actively  influence,  shape  and  control  proposals  formulated  by 
the  Council  of  Europe  ?nd  the  European  Union  for  legislation  and 
funding,  and  not  simpiy  to  react  with  passive  compliance  to  deci- 
sions taken  there. 

Efforts  to  promote  the  exchange  of  experience  with  and  among 
adult  education  institutions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  must 
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run  parallel  to  the  reinforcement  of  interchange  within  the  western 
industrialized  world.  European  adult  education  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  altered  conditions  in  Europe's  post  Communist  na- 
tions following  their  political  and  economic  transformation.  For  all 
the  differences  still  remaining  between  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  in  their  socio-political  structures  for  continu- 
ing education  as  well  as  their  educational  strategies,  there  is  still  a 
common  basis  for  cooperation:  adult  education  is  essential  in 
every  society,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  its  development  progress, 
to  prepare  and  implement  radical  reforms  in  economic  and  social 
structures.  The  process  of  democratization  and  economic  reform, 
like  the  process  of  integration  within  a  single  Europe,  will  not  ad- 
vance unless  the  people  prepare  themselves  intellectually,  de- 
velop the  appropriate  consciousness  and  acquire  new  vocational 
skills. 

Cooperation  with  partner  organizations  in  Europe  must  not  amount 
to  a  simple  transfer  of  the  »Volkshochschule«  model.  Support  from 
IIZ/DVV  will  always  be  oriented  around  the  community  and 
political  structures  and  the  domestic  continuing  education  in- 
itiatives within  the  respective  partner  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  respect  the  divergent  working  conditions  and  institutional  dif- 
ferences of  the  various  partner  organizations,  bearing  in  mind  its 
own  standpoints,  possibilities  and  requirements  in  the  process. 

Themes  and  target  groups 

These  European  social  problems  correspond  to  themes  and  target 
groups  of  the  Volkshochschulen  in  Germany  and  adult  education 
in  Europe,  namely: 

•  basic  education  and  key  qualifications 

•  further  vocational  training 

•  political  education 

•  languages 
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•  cultural  education 

•  environmental  education 

•  health  education 

•  education  for  women  and  the  elderly 

Concepts  have  been  developed  and  efforts  initiated  in  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  areas  in  the  countries  in  question,  although  with 
varying  approaches.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  a  weak  struc- 
ture of  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  between  and  among 
participating  institutions  and  persons  that  should  be  fortified  and 
extended. 


Activities  and  forms  of  cooperation 

In  working  together  with  partner  organizations  in  Europe,  we  are 
required  to  employ  different  instruments,  forms  of  cooperation  and 
methods  to  maintain  our  mutual  dialogue  and  pursue  a  continual 
exchange  of  information  and  experience.  In  particular  we 

•  conduct  joint  seminars,  conferences,  meetings  and  symposia 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or  in  other  countries,  or  ar- 
range for  representatives  of  Volkshochschulen  and  their  asso- 
ciations to  participate  at  such  functions; 

•  arrange  for  specialists  from  Germany  to  visit  selected  institu- 
tions abroad  and  for  specialists  from  our  partner  countries  to 
visit  facilities  of  the  Volkshochschulen,  the  state  associations 
and  institutes  of  DVV  in  Germany; 

•  document,  publish  and  distribute  reports,  studies,  periodicals 
and  information; 

•  participate  at  the  regular  meetings  of  regional  and  international 
groups  and  associations; 
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•  support  continuing  education  programs  that  lead  to  examina- 
tions and  the  attainment  of  certificates; 

•  cooperate  in  initiatives  to  secure  the  legal  basis  of  adult  educa- 
tion within  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  at  both  the  state 
and  federal  level,  and  at  the  level  of  the  European  Union. 

Initiatives  at  the  European  level 

In  1993IIZ/DVV  conducted  a  study  on  adult  education  in  the  Euro- 
pean context  {Erwachsenenbildung  und  Europa)  to  examine  the 
shift  in  competence  in  matters  related  to  education  and  its  sub- 
sidization to  authorities  at  the  European  level.  The  findings  of  that 
study  served  as  the  basis  for  discussions  between  the  Associa- 
tion's Organizational  Committee  and  Pedagogical  Committee  on 
the  implications  of  current  trends  for  DVV.  Their  joint  recommenda- 
tions were  reviewed  by  the  Working  Group  for  Volkshochschuleno^ 
major  German  cities.  The  ensuing  consequences  for  the  Associa- 
tion according  to  decision  by  the  DVV  Board  of  Management  are 
enumerated  at  the  outset  of  this  paper 

IIZ/DVV  has  availed  itself  of  numerous  opportunities  to  engage  in 
necessary  concerted  measures  on  a  European  scale.  A  number  of 
its  activities  in  this  connection  are  listed  below  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustration: 

•  We  are  active  in  the  European  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Adults  insofar  as  our  observation  status  allows,  contributing  in 
a  consultative  capacity  in  respect  of  pedagogical  and  organiza- 
tional questions.  Moreover,  we  collaborate  in  various  projects, 
programs  and  networks. 

•  We  apply  for  funds  available  through  the  European  Union  to 
finance  specific  measures  such  as  the  project  currently  under 
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development  on  xenophobia  and  multicultural  education,  an 
undertaking  which  IIZ/DVV  is  working  on  together  with  other 
partners.  New  opportunities  for  cooperation  within  the  Associa- 
tion become  apparent  in  this  transnational  project  in  which  re- 
levant German  contributions  in  respect  of  pedagogical  exper- 
tise are  provided  by  DVV's  Pedagogical  Institute  (PAS)  -  In- 
stitute for  Adult  Education,  while  IIZ  assumes  the  respon- 
sibilities of  directing  the  project  and  organizing  cooperation  at 
the  international  level. 

•  There  is  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Volkshoch- 
schulen^or  IIZ/DVV  services  in  international  questions,  in  par- 
ticular as  concerns  Europe.  As  a  result  of  numerous  contacts 
and  requests  for  information,  in  connection,  for  example,  with 
twin  city  programs,  IIZ  initiated  a  study  which  has  yet  to  be 
completed  on  international  relationships  and  partnerships  in 
the  adult  education  sector.  An  important  task  for  a  future  pro- 
ject would  be  to  consolidate  the  results  of  existing  experiences 
so  that  they  can  be  more  effectively  accessed  in  the  interest  of 
existing  partnerships  and  in  the  design  of  new  partnership  ar- 
rangements involving  adult  education  within  Europe. 

Resources  and  finances 

Our  work  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  as  well  as  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  subsidized  through  federal  funds  approved  for 
specific  projects  and  normally  restricted  to  renewable  project 
phases  of  up  to  three  years. 

IIZ/DVV  is  dependant  on  these  finances  to  cover  its  own  costs  of 
operation:  a  percentage  of  the  funds  allocated  for  its  various  pro- 
jects goes  toward  personnel  expenses  as  well  as  other  administra- 
tive requirements.  There  is  no  separate  institutional  funding. 

Costs  incurred  by  DVV's  state  associations,  selected  Volkshoch- 
schulenand  the  DVV  Institutes  to  maintain  their  respective  interna- 
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tional  contacts  on  behalf  of  DVV,  in  particular  with  partner  organi- 
zations in  both  western  and  eastern  industrialized  nations,  are 
financed  with  federal  funds,  plus  funds  provided  by  DVV's  manag- 
ing office  to  cover  a  certain  percentage  of  personal  costs. 

In  line  with  the  decision  to  concentrate  the  internal  tasks  of  coor- 
dination and  important  service  functions  relating  to  the  European 
dimension  of  DVV's  work  within  IIZ,  DVV's  Board  of  Management 
decided  in  September  1993  to  continue  its  policy  of  subsidizing  the 
Association's  international  activities  by  channelling  funds  from 
membership  contributions  to  cover  related  personnel  costs  in 
order  to  enable  IIZ/ DVV  to  step  up  its  activities  in  Western  Europe. 
However,  the  success  of  IIZ/ DVV's  intention  to  expand  and  inten- 
sify European  activities  will  depend  on  IIZ's  ability  to  raise  funds 
from  outside  sources  and  to  generate  income  by  providing  ser- 
vices so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  costs  of  administraling  specific 
measures  and  projects.  To  further  its  aims  in  Brussels,  IIZ  will  need 
to  avail  itself  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  services  offered  through  the 
European  Office  of  the  German  national  community  bodies  {Deut- 
scher  Stadtetag  —  German  Association  of  Cities,  Deutscher  Land- 
kreistag  —  German  Association  of  Counties,  Deutscher  Stadte- 
und  Gemeindebund  —  German  As;,ociation  of  Towns  and  Com- 
munities). 

Perspectives 

IIZ/DVV  will  continue  its  efforts  to  stress  Europe  as  an  important 
theme  of  DVV's  work.  It  is  an  area  that  will  require  concerted  in- 
volvement at  every  level  of  the  Association  —  on  the  part  of  Volks- 
hochschulen,  the  state  associations,  the  Association's  managing 
office  and  its  institutes,  and  it  will  increasingly  become  an  area  to 
be  shaped  in  conjunction  with  our  partners  in  the  adult  education 
sector  in  the  spirit  of  European  cooperation. 
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IIZ/DVV  supports  functions  concentrating  on  European  topics  of  adult 
education.  The  VHS  State  associations  and  the  DVV  institutes  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  European  partner  organizations,  participate  in  such 
functions. 

Functions  and  activities  conducted  during  1992  and  1993  included; 

•  seminar  on  roles  and  tasks  of  community  oriented  adult  education 
organizations  in  Europe; 

•  seminar  on  further  vocational  training  with  women  —  concepts,  ques- 
tions, results  and  perspectives  from  research  in  Europe; 

•  workshop  on  pedagogy  and  the  media  in  the  European  Single  Market 
—  "Burgerfunk"  and  community  radio  in  Europe  —  models,  ex- 
perience and  projects  of  cooperation  in  the  area  of  adult  education; 

•  continuing  education  conference  Saar  —  Lor  —  Lux; 

•  exchange  for  foreign  language  specialists  regarding  further  training  in 
the  field; 

•  European  ICC  seminars  on  foreign  language  instruction; 

•  European  conference  for  editors  and  publishers  of  adult  education 
periodicals  and  literature; 

•  European  seminar  on  intercultural  education  in  a  multicultural  society; 

•  German /Spanish  seminar  on  education  for  women; 

•  German/ Austrian  seminar  on  new  developments  in  environmental 
education; 

•  European  seminar  on  current  problems  of  adult  education  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe. 
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Workshop  themes  for  1994  include: 

•  transfer  of  qualfications  beyond  national  borders  —  possibilities  for 
community  oriented  adult  education  organizations  to  work  together  in 
the  new  European  Union  programs; 

•  network  of  multicultural  education  in  Europe; 

•  European  dialogue  on  intercultural  learning; 

•  learning  to  live  —  contributions  of  adult  education  towards  improving 
health  standards  in  Europe; 

•  reforming  the  European  social  fund; 

•  European  seminar  on  the  citizen's  Europe; 

•  promotion  of  women  in  Europe; 

•  a  »room«  for  women  in  the  "house  of  Europe-  —  promotion  of  women 
-  through  education  in  matters  affecting  their  lives; 

•  intercultural  learning  in  European  dialogue; 

•  twin  cities  and  adult  education; 

•  structural  crises  on  the  labour  market  and  qualification  deficits  in 
Europe; 

•  learning  about  other  countries  as  a  contribution  to  socio-political  in- 
tegration within  Europe; 

•  third-age  education  beyond  national  borders; 

•  ICC  seminars  for  tutors  in  foreign  language  instruction; 

•  cooperation  v;ith  the  European  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
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There  are  many  different  organisations  in  Germany  which  under- 
take development  education  (DE)in  the  respective  areas  of  work. 
This  includes  the  churches,  the  trade  unions,  schools  and  adult 
education  associations.  This  article  provides  an  overview  on  the 
work  over  the  last  decades.  The  report  was  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Evelyne  Hager  of  the  society  INTERKOM  and  Dr.  Rolf  Niemann 
who  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation 
of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  IIZ/DVV. 


Evelyne  Hager /Rolf  Niemann 


Development  education  in  Germany 


Historical  background 


Education  on  development  issues  in  Germany  began  in  the  late 
50s.  Almost  all  of  the  major  non-governmental  organisations 
(hereafter  NGOs)  now  active  in  the  field  of  DE  were  founded  in  the 
late  50s  or  early  60s  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  or  have 
grown  from  initiatives  started  then. 
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The  term  NGO  covers  the  whole  spectrum,  from  the  smallest  ac- 
tion groups  or  initiatives  active  on  a  community  level  (often 
generally  known  as  grassroots  movements),  to  large  development 
aid  organiations  acting  on  a  national  or  international  scale. 


First  phase:  »An  uneasy  conscience  makes  itself  felt« 

The  beginning  of  the  economic  boom  following  the  hard  post-war 
years  saw  the  founding,  or  the  first  steps  towards  the  founding,  of 
numerous  NGOs.  The  motives  for  the  establishment  of  these 
NGOs  were  varied,  as  were  their  principles  and  objectives,  and 
their  financial  sources. 

1 952  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  die  Vereinten  Nationen  (DGVN— 
German  Association  for  the  United  Nations)  —  inform  and  in- 
crease interest  about  UN  activities; 

1953  Deutsches  Komitee  fur  UN ICEF  {German  Committee  for 
UNICEF)  —  aid  for  children  in  developing  countries; 

1957  Deutsches  Aussatzigen-Hilfswerk  (DAHW  —  German  Aid 
against  Leprosy); 

1 959  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  fur  Entwicklungshilfe  (AGEH)  —  Cen- 
tral Personnel  Agency  of  the  German  Catholics  for  Interna- 
tional Solidarity; 

1 959  Brot  fur  die  Welt  (Bread  for  the  World)  —  German  protestant 
church  organisation; 

1959  Kindernothilfe  (Help  for  Children  in  Need)  —  Protestant 
organisation; 

1959  f^isereor—  A\(j  agency  of  the  German  Catholic  Church; 
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1959  Terre  des  hommes —  help  for  children; 

1959  Weltfriedensdienst  (WFD  -  Community  Services)  — 
evangelical  academy  in  Berlin:  better  understanding  of,  and 
lobbying  for,  the  South; 

1 962  Deutsche  Welthungerhilfe  (DWIHIH)— German  Agro  Action. 

In  the  NGOs'  early  years,  development  aid  was  first  and  foremost 
the  provision  of  material  aid  —  foodstuffs,  for  example.  Public 
relations  work  was  limited  accordingly  to  provoking  feelings  of 
commiseration  and  compassion  in  order  to  push  donations  as 
high  as  possible.  There  was  still  very  little  sign  of  development 
work  or  education  as  we  know  it  today. 

Publications  and  relevant  literature  of  the  period  written  for  the 
German  public  were  mostly  in  an  accusatory  tone  and  appealed  to 
Christian  morals.  Already,  the  first  slide-shows  and  videos  on 
development  issues  were  being  produced. 

The  film  and  television  media,  mostly  in  the  form  of  documentaries, 
also  simply  served  to  record  the  situation  of  the  reporters  and  their 
perspective.  The  reporters  as  researchers  or  adventurers  whose 
travel  studies  smacked  of  colonialism  —  civilised  »man«  amongst 
savages. 

The  federal  German  government,  represented  by  the 
Bundesministerium  fur  wirtschaftliche  Zusammenarbeit  und  Ent- 
wicklung  (BMZ—  German  Ministry  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development),  saw  development  aid  firstly  as  a  foreign  policy  tool. 
It  was  not  until  a  social  democrat-liberal  coalition  look  over  in  1969 
that  development  needs  took  their  place  next  to  the  political 
necessities. 
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Second  Phase:  »The  seeds  of  a  new  social  movement" 

in  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  the  motivation  and  direction  of 
development  information  and  policy  changed,  not  least  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  so-called  new  social  movement.  NGOs  sprouted 
like  mushrooms,  mostly  small  groups  that  formed  around  political 
issues  such  as  women's  rights,  the  environment,  international 
solidarity  and  development,  or  disarmament.  Their  oppositional 
stance  and  social  criticism  brought  fresh  air  onto  the  development 
scene. 

The  numerous  action  groups,  information  centres  and  Third  World 
shops  and  centres,  that  still  see  themselves  as  part  of  the  interna- 
tional solidarity  movement  today,  were  almost  all  formed  during 
this  period. 

In  1969,  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperationo^  the  Deutscher 
Volkshochschul-Verband  (DVV)  was  formed.  The  educational  in- 
stitution of  l^o//(S^ocrtsc/iu/e  (Communal  Adult  Education  Centre) 
is  one  of  Germany's  oldest  and  was  established  in  1830  for  the 
education  of  the  workers.  The  Institut  apart  from  providing  advice 
and  support  for  adult  education  in  the  oouth  (and  elsewhere),  sees 
its  task  in  the  promotion  of  an  understanding  of  the  South  amongst 
the  Adult  Education  Centres'  large  public  —  the  medium  mainly  ly- 
ing in  the  crafts,  arts,  music  and  languages  of  those  countries,  on 
which  courses  are  offered. 

In  1977,  a  nctional  coordination  forum  was  created  for  the 
numerous  and  far-flung  arms  of  the  -Third  World  Solidarity  Move- 
ment": the  BundeskongreB  entwicklungspolitischer  Aktionsgrup- 
pen  (BUKO  —  Federal  Congress  of  Development  Policy  Action 
Groups).  BUKO  brought  together  all  the  l.iird  World  groups, 
solidarity  committees  and  grassroot  initiatives  and  enabled  them 
to  coordinate  their  various  workplans,  campaigns  and  actions  so 
as  to  heighten  their  political  weight  and  influence.  Since  the  late 
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80s  the  organisation  has  been  concentrating  more  on  thematic 
focal  points  such  as  the  arms  industry  or  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, it  also  strongly  criticised  the  German  government's 
development  pol:-',es. 

In  1979,  the  independent  Projekt  Dritte  Welt  in  der  Grundschule 
(Third  World  Project  in  the  Primary  School)  was  formed  by  the 
Arbeitskreis  Grundschule  e.U (Working  Group  Primary  Schools).  It 
now  organises  the  nationwide  distribution  of  teaching  materials  for 
primary  schools,  in  class  sets  with  a  teacher's  handbook,  and  com- 
piles curricula  on  the  subject  Third  World  /  One  World  for  quarterly 
distribution. 

The  pedagogic  euphoria  of  the  70s  produced  a  flood  of  didactic 
materials  on  development  issues.  School  curricula  were  revised 
and  studies  on  »Third  World /Development  Policies«  became 
available  in  most  schools,  although  at  first  confined  to  subjects 
such  as  geography,  history  or  religious  studies. 

A  wave  of  Third  World  information  publications  hit  the  print  media 
market.  Documentaries  and  overseas  reports  in  the  visual  media 
showed  the  increasing  influence  of  the  new  awareness  towards  the 
developing  world.  Criticism  of  colonialist  and  imperialist  tenden- 
cies came  to  the  fore,  reporting  was  characterised  by  political  in- 
volvement and  spoke  up  for  the  interests  of  the  Third  World. 

The  70s  also  saw  the  birth  of  the  phenomenon  »mass  tourism«. 
Germans  invaded  the  beaches  of  Europe  in  huge  numbers  and 
these  beaches  were  soon  smothered  under  high-rise  hotel  blocks. 
Before  long,  however,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  Spanish  Costa  Brava,  and  the  Italian  Riviera  was  replaced  by 
Tunisia,  to  name  just  two  examples.  Voices  were  raised  in  condem- 
nation of  this  form  of  tourism,  »alternative«  travel  agencies  and 
Third  World  groups  called  for  »awareness  tourism«:  holiday- 
making  more  compatible  with  environmental  and  social  considera- 
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tions.  Biit,  although  a  large  majority  of  Germans  were  able  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  travelling  to  far-off  countries  and  continents,  they 
did  not  necessarily  show  improved  knowledge  of  the  lives  and 
situation  of  the  people  in  those  countries,  nor  a  better  understan- 
ding of  immigrants  in  Germany,  their  lives  and  their  reasons  for  be- 
ing there. 

Erhard  Eppler  was  Minister  for  Economic  Cooperation  under  a 
social  democratic-liberal  coalition  from  1968  -  74,  and  during  his 
period  of  office,  DE  became  a  constitutive  part  of  government 
development  policy. 

Third  Phase:  "Together  we  are  better« 

In  the  80s,  the  trend  was  towards  more  cooperation,  both  in  con- 
tent and  administration;  informal  coalitions  were  formed  by  the 
larger  NGOs,  coordinating  centres  were  set  up  in  various  fields 
and  networks  were  created  on  virtually  all  levels  of  DE.  This 
tendency  to  join  forces  and  arrange  networks  is  no  doubt  one 
logical  consequence  of  the  fact  that  organisations  and  activities  in 
this  field  had  multiplied  to  the  point  of  confusion.  A  great  deal  of 
consideration  was  still  being  given  to  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
municate development  issues  in  the  school  context,  how  to  raise 
receptiveness  for  North-South  correlations  amongst  schoolchild- 
ren and  how  best  to  give  support  in  this  to  teachers. 

The  Dritte-Welt-Haus  (DWH— Third  World  House)  Bielefeld  was 
set  up  in  1980.  It  is  a  coalition  of  several  development  aid  and 
church  groups  and  works  to  educate  and  create  awareness  in  the 
Bielefeld  region.  The  organisation's  many  publications  have 
helped  it  to  nationwide  recognition;  the  DWH\s  also  a  member  of 
the  Padagogisches  l/Ver/csfaffgespracrt (Pedagogic  Workshop). 

Since  1986,  the  Bildungswerk  (educational  foundation)  of  the 
Deutscher  Gewerkschaftsbund  (DGB  —  German  trade  union  as- 
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socation)  has  made  DE  an  integral  part  of  its  work.  Then,  in  1987, 
the  foundation  formed  a  North-South  Network.  The  main  objec- 
tive of  this  Network,  apart  from  the  reinforcement  of  DE  within  the 
organisation  in  general,  was  to  improve  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  individual  trade  union  groups,  whose  activities  in  the  field 
of  international  solidarity  had  been  more  or  less  ignored  by  their 
umbrella  association,  the  DGB.  The  North-South  Network  pro- 
duces relevant  materials,  organises  discussions,  seminars  and 
workshops,  and  sponsors  solidarity  groups  and  projects.  The  basis 
of  the  Network's  activities  is  the  realisation  that  trade  unions  in  the 
developing  world  are  often  the  most  important  social  bodies  in  the 
fight  for  workers'  rights. 

The  K67ner/4ivfruf  (Cologne  Call)  of  1985  set  the  ball  rolling.  This 
petition  was  intended  to  strengthen  community  North-South  ac- 
tivities and  draw  people  into  more  active  participation  in  develop- 
ment cooperation  and  the  North-South  discussion.  In  1986,  the 
European  action  campaign  »Towns  and  Development"  was 
started.  Today,  13  countries  are  involved  in  the  campaign  which  is 
carried  by  town  and  city  federations  and  NGO  networks.  Germany 
was  represented  on  the  NGO  side  by  the  Deutsche  Welthungerhil- 
feand  terre  des  hommes.  The  Deutsche  Stadtetag {o^^\c\a\  alliance 
of  communities  from  all  German  regional  states)  represented  the 
community  level  and  in  the  following  years  was  to  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  mentioned  above. 

During  the  Council  of  Europe's  North-South  Campaign  in  1988, 
about  50  North-South  fora  were  formed  with  the  support  of  »Towns 
and  Development";  these  fora  have  had  their  own  coordination 
bureau  since  1988.  Their  objective  is  to  provide  assistance  for  local 
NGOs,  help  with  activities  and  to  make  better  use  of  available 
(political  and  administrative)  facilities. 

The  strengthening  of  community  structures  in  the  field  of 
development  cooperation,  education  and  awareness-building  was 
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directly  linked  to  the  formation  and  support  of  partnerships  with 
communities  in  developing  countries;  this  includes  and  en- 
courages exchange  on  all  levels,  for  example,  administration, 
culture,  school,  adult  education. 

The  Arbeitskreis  Entwicklungspolitischer  Bildungs-  and  Of- 
fentlichkeitsarbeii  (AEBO  —  Working  Group  for  Development 
Education  and  Information)  is  the  informal  alliance  of  the  PR, 
education  and  information  officers  of  all  the  larger  German 
development  aid  organisations.  They  have  been  holding  regular 
meetings  since  1978.  The  AEBOs  importance  as  an  integrational 
sociopolitical  body  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  together 
representatives  of  political  foundations.  Church  welfare  organisa- 
tions of  both  confessions,  as  well  as  independent  sponsors  and 
other  independent  institutions.  One  of  the  AEBOs  objectives  is  the 
exchange  of  information  and  internal  coordination  of  projects,  aims 
and  problems  in  the  field  of  education  and  public  relations.  The 
AEBO  also  publicises  specific  joint  projects  such  as  the  DEVEL- 
OPMENT GUIDE.  In  addition  to  this,  the  body  issues  manuals  for 
MP's  of  the  Federal  Parliament  (at  election  times)  and  declarations 
on  problematic  development  issues  in  the  form  of  press  notices  or 
letters  to  government  representatives.  A  speaker  is  regularly 
chosen.  It  was  decided  within  the  AEBO\o  hold  regular  meetings 
to  discuss  pedagogical  issues. 

Since  1988,  education  officers  from  the  most  important  German 
NGOs  have  been  meeting  twice  a  year  within  the  Padagogisches 
lVer/(sfa»gesprac/i (Pedagogic  Workshop)  to  discuss,  update  and 
exchange  information  on  developmentally  relevant  pedagogical 
affairs.  Another  important  function  of  the  Padagogisches  Werk- 
stattgesprach  is  lobbying:  depending  on  events,  the  body  writes  or 
commissions  assessments,  demands  or  commentaries  that  are 
agreed  upon  by  all  members.  On  several  occasions  in  the  past,  it 
has  worked  as  a  voting  panel,  in  this  way  it  formulated  the  demand 
for  an  information  and  coordination  office  for  teachers  ( 'Schulstel- 
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le  Dritte/  Eine  Welt')  for  the  federal  state  of  Northrhine-Westphalia, 
directed  this  demand  to  the  relevant  Ministries  and  worked  out  a 
concept  for  this  coordination  office,  with  the  result  that  the 
Northrhine-Westphalian  teacher  training  institute  is  to  receive  this 
office  in  1994. 

There  is  a  specific  department  of  the  SA/fZwhich  is  responsible  for 
surveying  DE  in  Germany  and  providing  funding  applied  for  by 
NGOs  for  materials  and  activities  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  BMZ 
public  relations  department  which  has  the  task  of  publicising  and 
explaining  government  development  policies).  This  department 
sought  to  work  more  closely  with  NGOs  and  experts  on  contem- 
porary issues  in  the  field  and  allowed  itself  to  be  advised  by  them. 

In  the  late  70s  and  early  80s,  just  as  the  hopes  of  the  Third  World 
movement  were  disappointed,  and  revolutions  around  the  world 
failed,  the  >Third  World  film«  was  in  a  state  of  crisis.  F!lmwori<; 
representing  the  interests  of  the  developing  world  experienced  a 
backward  trend,  returning  to  the  perspective  of  pity  and  concen- 
trating on  misery,  with  appeals  for  donations  as  a  parting  shot. 

At  this  point,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  spectacular  »Day  for 
Africa«  in  1985,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  major  NGOs  used  all 
the  nneans  and  the  media  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  show  how 
desperate  the  situation  was  in  many  African  countries  and  encour- 
aged millions  of  Germans  to  donate  for  the  continent's  starving 
people.  The  awesome  media  extravaganza  prompted  many  to 
reconsider  the  purpose  and  the  methods  of  educational  work  and 
awareness  building  in  the  field. 

Development  education  today 

DE  has  come  a  long  way  since  its  early  days  in  the  late  50s  and  ear- 
ly 60s.  To  give  a  simple  picture,  the  field  consists  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  large  professional  development  aid  NGOs  which  usually 
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have  at  least  one  full  time  officer  for  the  educational  domain  {Brot 
fur  die  Welt,  Deutscher  Volkshochschul-Verband,  Deutsches 
Aussatzigen-Hilfswerk,  Deutsches  Komitee  fur  UNICEF,  Misereor, 
Welthungerhilfe,  terre  des  hommes),  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the 
smaller  NGOs  some  of  which  are  national,  most  regional  and 
working  on  an  honorary  or  unpaid  basis  and  which  arose  from  the 
international  solidarity  movement  of  the  70s. 

A  great  number  of  NGOs  are  involved  in  Government  co-financed 
projects.  Cooperation  between  NGOs  takes  place  in  the  framework 
of  several  national  networks  (eg  Bensheimer  Kreis,  Plattform-EU). 
Many  NGOs  are  membership  organisations  and  have  direct 
grassroots  contacts.  Others,  such  as  the  large  church  related 
organisations  {Brot  fur  die  Welt,  Misereor),  work  mainly  through 
parish  structures.  The  smaller  groups  often  take  an  oppostional 
stance  towards  the  work  of  the  large  NGOs  and  the  Ministry  {6/W2). 

The  large  NGOs  produce  media  and  information  material  and  pro- 
vide it  extremely  cheaply  or  even  free  of  charge.  In  most  cases, 
they  have  local  groups  which  work  on  an  honorary  basis  (action 
groups,  trade  union  solidarity  groups,  church  groups)  and  which 
provide  them  with  a  channel  of  contact  with  the  general  public. 
This  channel  of  contact,  however,  is  often  the  business  of  one  full- 
time  employee,  and  the  feedback  does  not  necessarily  find  its  way 
into  the  rest  of  the  NGO's  work. 

Some  level  of  agreement  has  now  been  reached  on  the  fact  that  DE 
and  awareness  building  in  Germany  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  in  comparison  with  the  support  of  projects  in  the 
developing  world.  People  are  beginning  to  admit  that  the  problems 
besetting  the  South  have  their  roots  in  the  North.  Unfortunately, 
this  realisation  has  not  yet  resulted  in  any  growth  or  increase  in 
competency  in  those  field.  And  the  widespread  economic  reces- 
sion throughout  Europe  has  meant  that  appeals  for  donations  have 
been  given  renewed  importance. 
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Trends  and  Structures 
Xenophobia 

An  important  result  of  the  education  and  information  work  of  tiie 
large  NGOs  is  the  recognition  of  the  connection  between  educa- 
tion and  awareness  building  in  the  development  field  and  the 
consequences  of  global  migration  —  the  present  phenomenon  of 
increased  aggression  towards  foreigners  in  Germany  springs  to 
mind.  The  recent  restrictive  changes  made  to  Germany's  asylum 
laws  can  only  lead  to  an  aggravation  of  the  situation  for  foreigners 
in  the  country  and  for  would-be  immigrants  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe. 

"Accepting  Foreigners"  is  the  title  of  a  handbook  for  teachers 
which  the  Dritte-Welt-Haus  Bielefeld  put.  together  in  collaboration 
with  several  other  NGOs.  It  gives  a  short  and  precise  summary  of 
the  NGO  position  with  regards  to  xenophobia. 

Europe 

The  movement  towards  unity  within  the  European  Union  (EU),  not 
only  in  the  economic  sector,  and  the  fall  of  boundaries  towards  the 
East,  have  introduced  new  dimensions  to  be  considered.  Over  the 
next  decades,  an  important  part  of  DE  will  be  the  cooperation  bet- 
ween eastern  and  western  European  NGOs  within  the  EU  to  en- 
sure that  the  work  for  people  in  economically  and  socially  under- 
privileged areas  of  the  world  is  continued  despite  global  political 
and  economic  changes.  With  regard  to  school  education,  voca- 
tional and  further  training  will  be  given  more  consideration. 

Environment 

The  environmental  situation  worldwide  is  increasingly  seen  to  be 
connected  with  lifestyles  in  the  industrialised  world  and  with  the 
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economic  and  social  situation  in  the  South.  Relations  between  en- 
vironment and  development  issues  are  particularly  recognisable  in 
the  fields  of  tourism,  trade  and  industrial  production.  The  subjects 
"environment"  and  "development"  receive  joint  treatment  more 
and  more  often  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  multiplicators. 

Thought  is  being  given  as  to  how  German  companies  can  be  per- 
suaded to  consider  not  only  environment  friendly,  but  also 
»developmentfriendly«  aspects  in  production  and  marketing. 

School 

In  a  6/WZ  research  survey  in  1983  on  the  subject  Presentation  of 
the  Third  World  in  Schools  the  multi-disciplinary  treatment  of 
North-South  issues  was  seen  as  a  deficit,  but  has  now  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  curricula  in  several  regional  states  which  are 
responsible  for  school  affairs.  Project  weeks  and  project-oriented 
teaching  are  used  to  introduce  schoolchildren  of  all  ages  to  the  pro- 
blems of  North-South  relations  and  to  help  them  discern  and" 
understand.  The  differnt  aspects  of  the  issue  are  illustrated  in  cor- 
relation with  one  another,  rather  than  simply  being  distributed  ac- 
cording to  subject  and  class  level.  Concerning  this  educational  ap- 
proach the  professional  and  vocational  schools  and  employees' 
educational  leave  becomes  more  and  more  important.  It  is  another 
question  whether  or  not  teachers  can  always  live  up  to  the 
demands  of  such  teaching. 


Film  and  television 

The  "One  World  for /A//« project 

When  the  ARD  broadcasting  stations  (an  alliance  of  German  state- 
run  television  and  radio  broadcasting  stations,  national  and  regio- 
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nal,  also  known  as  Channel  One)  first  decided  to  organise  a  One 
World  programme  concept  in  1989,  over  30  environment  and 
development  NGOs  joined  forces  to  contribute  to  the  concept  with 
their  own  initiatives  and  activities.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"Eine  Welt  fur  alle«  (One  World  for  All)  Project,  which  now  has 
about  50  organisations  contrib.  'g  material  to  the  annual 
thematic  focus.  For  1994,  the  Projev  as  chosen  the  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  as  the  vocal  poiiiC  for  its  work,  which  will  em- 
phasise the  changing  of  lifestyles,  consumer  habits  and  energy 
consumption  in  the  North. 

The  documentary  film  of  the  late  80s  and  early  90s  makes  increas- 
ing use  of  the  "insider  view«.  This  includes  reports  and  films  by  pro- 
ducers from  the  South  who  present  their  countries  from  their  own 
perspective. 

Method  and  didactics  /  implementation  strategies 

The  objectives  of  DE  and  thus  the  application  of  teaching 
materials  and  media  have  changed.  Over  the  last  fifteen  years  or 
so,  teaching  methods  have  been  developed  that  attempt  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  personal  situation  and  interests  of  the  target 
person  before  going  on  to  describe  the  situation  of  people  in  the 
South.  The  key  to  success  of  such  experience-oriented  methods, 
apart  from  the  creation  of  personal  references,  is  the  sensitive  ap- 
proach to  subjects  that  are  all  too  often  negatively  charged.  Once 
the  intuitive  connection  has  been  made  with  this  method,  the  men- 
tal learning  process  is  much  more  fruitful. 

In  addition  to  more  traditional  teaching  media  such  as  printed 
material,  photos,  slides  and  films,  methods  such  as  video  techni- 
ques, cassettes,  exhibitions  and  teaching  or  activation  models  are 
now  also  used.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  endeavours  that  are  be- 
ing undertaken  in  the  field  oi  DE,  not  only  to  convey  facts  and 
figures,  but  to  go  one  step  further  and  show  how  action  can  be 
taken . 
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DeveSopment  education  in  the  former  GDR 
(now  the  new  Landei) 


Historical  background:  Before  unification 

As  early  as  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  small  grassroots  groups 
were  formed  amongst  students  which  supported  projects  in  the 
South  and  attempted  to  raise  awar'3ness  in  their  local  areas. 

Groups  which  dealt  with  ecological  or  development  issues  or  with 
the  subject  of  world  peace  could  only  be  active  within  a  church  or 
parochial  context  in  the  GDR  (German  Democratic  Republic).  It 
was  not  possible  to  work  on  a  community  level  or  within  the  official 
education  system.  These  grassroots  groups  were  too  critical  of  the 
GDR's  official  solidarity  (development)  policies,  which  made  them 
enemies  of  the  state  and  pushed  ihem  into  the  isolation  of  un- 
wanted opposition. 

The  grassroots  groups  condemned,  in  particular,  the  state  prac- 
tice of  demanding  obligatory  donations  for  the  Third  World 
(»solidarity  contribution«)  without  any  form  of  awareness 
building  —  a  practice  which  was  in  complete  opposition  to  the  of- 
ficial interpretation  of  >'Solidarity«'.  They  mostly  concentrated  their 
work  on  one  particular  country  or  region  in  the  South.  These 
were  usually  countries  with  which  the  GDR  had  official  ties,  as  pro- 
ject sponsoring  and  material  support  was  only  possible  via  official 
government  bodies  and  the  churches. 

Although  travel  was  impossible  and  even  information  materials 
were  only  to  be  had  with  difficulty,  the  knowledge  of  these  groups 
was  impressive.  What  information  could  be  gained  was  precious, 
and  would  be  intensively  read  and  discussed.  Contact  with 
foreigners  (in  particular  with  Mozambicans  and  Vietnamese),  liv- 
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ing  in  the  GDR  as  students  or  as  so-called  contract  employees, 
was  not  officially  encouraged  and,  at  times,  actively  prevented. 

Following  the  discussion  process  taking  place  within  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  from  1988  onwards,  new  groups  began  to 
form  which  took  it  upon  themselves  to  work  for  understanding  and 
justice.  By  1989,  there  were  about  40  »Two-Thirds-World«  groups  in 
the  GDR. 


Development  education  today:  following  unification 

After  the  reunification  of  the  two  German  states,  which  took  the 
form  of  the  political  and  legal  dissolution  of  the  former  GDR  into  the 
Federal  Republic,  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  older  grassroots 
groups  was  to  ensure  their  existence  by  forming  an  association.  At 
the  same  time,  numerous  new  groups,  initiatives,  organisations 
and  institutions  were  formed  —  including  some  in  scientific  fields 
to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  little  or  no  contact. 

The  coordination  centre  INKOTA[\he  abbreviation  comes  from  the 
German  for  "information  coordination  meetings«),  founded  in  1971, 
can  now  be  seen  in  method  and  competency  as  a  counterpart  to 
BUKO  and  forms  a  network  of  grassroots  groups  in  the  new 
Lander  During  the  80s,  the  orientation  of  the  INKOTA  groups 
changed  from  Christian  or  charitably  motivated  development  aid 
and  education,  to  politically  motivated  criticism  of  state  develop- 
ment policies  and  social  structures. 

A  small  »Two-Thirds-World«  group,  formed  before  unification  and 
still  existing  today,  is  Tierra  Unida.  Since  1983,  Tierra  Unida,  based 
in  Potsdam,  has  been  supporting  projects  in  various  countries  with 
parcels  and  raising  support  and  understanding  for  the  problems  of 
countries  in  the  »Two-Thirds-World«. 
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The  fact  that  a  formerly  socialist  system  has  been  opened  to 
Western  values  and  has  had  to  be  restructured,  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  on  all  social  and  political  levels  to  correspond  with  conditions 
in  the  neighbouring  half  of  the  country,  has  meant  a  huge  change 
for  the  people  in  the  new  Lander.  This  has  been  seen  by  some  as 
a  welcome  opportunity,  for  many  however  it  has  posed  insurmoun- 
table problems.  Western  Germany's  asylum  policies,  for  example, 
which  since  1989  oblige  communities  in  the  new  Landerto  take  a 
certain  percentage  of  asylum  seekers,  have  confronted  people 
there  with  a  completely  changed  social  landscape. 

The  Fachstelle  fur  entwicklungsbezogene  Padagogik  (FEP, 
Department  for  development-orientated  pedagogy),  founded  in 
Berlin  in  1992,  has  taken  on  the  important  task  of  highlighting  the 
connection  between  development  issues  and  the  migration 
phenomenon  or  contact  with  foreigners  living  in  Germany.  It  is 
also  working  out  relevant  teaching  strategies  for  schools  in  the  new 
Lander  (A  similar  organisation  would  not  go  amiss  in  the  old 
Lander  or  West  Germany.) 

The  FEP  is  an  institution  of  the  evangelical  Comenius-lnstitut, 
financed  by  the  AusschuB  fur  Bildung  und  Publizistik  (ABP  — 
Education  and  Publication  Committee)  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  and  is  aimed  specifically  at  schools  in  eastern  Germany. 
The  FEPs  main  objective  is  to  broaden  the  reception  and  discus- 
sion of  development  policies  and  intercultural  education  in  eastern 
German  schools  and  to  heighten  reflection  of  their  own  develop- 
ment ideas  with  regards  to  the  One  World  concept. 

A  new  development  orientated  organisation,  the  Arbeitskreis 
Padagogik-Ost  (Working  Group  on  Pedagogy-East),  founded  in 
1993  brings  together  teachers  from  the  new  Landerwho,  with  the 
FEP,  discuss  experiences  and  strategies.  The  organisation  pro- 
vides important  pointers  for  life  together  with  foreigners  in  (eastern) 
Germany. 
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The  Entwicklungspolitischer  Runder  Tisch  (Round  Table  on 
Development  Policy)  is  an  informal  round  table  formed  by 
representatives  from  One-World  groups  and  initiatives,  individuals 
and  people  active  in  im.migrants'  groups,  representatives  of  politi- 
cal parties,  organisations,  educational  institutes  and  relevant 
government  bodies.  This  casual  circle  was  formed  in  1991  and  has 
been  meeting  regularly  since  then  to  exchange  information  and 
material,  and  to  plan  and  coordinate  joint  activities. 

The  Round  Table  elected  a  distributional  council  which  ad- 
ministrates 1.3  million  German  Marks  (670,000  ECU)  from  the 
assets  of  the  former  GDR  Solidarity  Committee  for  the  funding  of 
development  aid  projects  of  the  Stiftung  Umverteilen/Nord-Sud- 
Brucken  (a  foundation  for  North-South  relations).  The  money  was 
released  for  public  use  by  the  Treuhandanstalt,  a  trust  company  in 
charge  of  the  privatisation  of  former  GDR  industry  and  trade,  and 
an  "Independent  Government  Commission".  Only  officially 
recognised  NGOs  based  in  eastern  Germany  can  receive  funding 
from  this  source. 

.  ne  EU-Commission  department  responsible  for  the  funding  of 
DE  has  also  acknowledged  the  particular  situation  in  the  new 
Landerand  will  probably  make  extra  financial  support  available  for 
activities  there  from  1993  onwards. 

The  Gesellschaft  fur  Solidarische  Entwicklung  {GSE,  Association 
for  responsible  development)  originated  in  1990  from  an  initiative 
in  Berlin.  Its  field  of  activity  is  education  and  awareness  building 
in  eastern  Germany  and  it  supports  development  cooperation  pro- 
jects in  several  Third  World  countries.  Schools  of  all  levels  in  the 
new  Landerare  encouraged  to  integrate  the  One  World  concept  in- 
to their  teaching;  teacher  training  courses  and  the  organisation  of 
project  activities  together  with  teachers,  schoolchildren  and 
parents  are  offered  for  their  support.  The  programme  includes 
school  partnerships  on  North-South  issues  with  schools  in  eastern 
Europe  and  project  partnerships  with  developing  countries. 
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Over  the  last  one  or  two  years,  the  major  western  German  NGOs 
have  installed  offices  in  eastern  Germany,  usually  based  in  Berlin 
—  the  Deutsche  Welthungerhilfe,  for  example,  terre  des  hommes 
and  Misereor / Not  in  der  Welt  (The  Berlin  office  of  Misereor  ls  a 
cooperation  of  Misereor  and  the  GDR  catholic  organisation  Not  in 
der  Welt.) 

About  200  development  aid  organisations  and  groups  are  counted 
in  the  five  new  Lander  ln  1993. 


Conclusion 

The  chronological  review  of  the  most  important  elements  that  have 
led  to  today's  DE  panorama  shows  that  the  choice  of  themes  and 
implementation  strategies  in  the  various  phases  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  respective  social,  political,  economic  and  cultural  situation  in 
Germany  —  and  tells  us  more  about  the  status  quo  here  in  Ger- 
many than  about  the  actual  plight  of  the  South. 

On  the  positive  side,  it  must  be  stated  that  many  deficiencies  that 
were  registered,  particularly  in  the  schools,  during  the  70s  and  80s 
have  now  been  corrected  and  the  improvements  have  found  their 
way  into  the  curricula  or  indeed  have  been  implemented  in  certain 
fields;  most  larger  German  NGOs,  for  example,  are  attaching  in- 
creasing importance  to  donations,  to  the  detriment  of  education 
and  awareness  building. 
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Against  the  background  of  political  changes  in  Europe,  the 
development  of  international  town  partnerships  and  friendships 
acquires  new  significance.  The  Volkshochschulen  have  taken  up 
this  challenge  and  established  new  contacts,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  European  countries.  The  following  article  provides  an 
overview  of  the  activities  of  the  Volkshochschulen  in  this  area. 
Hartmut  Durste  is  politologist  and  works  at  the  Volkshochschule 
Duisburg;  Manfred  Fenner  is  sociologist  and  departmental  head 
at  the  Volkshochschule  Duisburg. 


Hartmut  Durste /Manfred  Fenner 

Volkshochschulen 

and  International  contacts 


i.  Volkshochschulen  and  intercommunity  relations 

Town  partnerships,  friendships,  intercommunity  relations  have  ac- 
quired, in  the  face  of  world-wide  political,  social  and  ecological  pro- 
blems, a  changed  (qualitatively  as  well  as  quantatively),  more  im- 
portant status. 
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Community  relations,  conceived  as  instruments  of  reconcilement 
policy,  the  North-South  dialogue  and  »change  through  rapproche- 
ment" have  contributed  considerably,  within  a  self-created,  secure 
frame,  to  realizing  the  objective  of  supporting  national  foreign 
policy  particularly  within  the  European  process  of  integration. 

If  mention  is  made  today  of  a  new  dimension  in  community  rela- 
tions, then  this  has  to  be  seen,  above  all,  against  the  background  of 
developments  in  Europe.  After  the  radical  changes  in  1989,  our 
continent  can  no  longer  be  reduced  to  the  borders  of  the  EC  na- 
tions. The  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  »one  house«  in  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pressure  of  problems  is  growing  there  and 
radiating  out  —  a  challenge  to  act  at  a  community  level  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

»Even  if  we  wanted  to  dismiss  all  thoughts  about  it,  the  problems  of 
our  big  neighbours  in  the  East  will  eventually  be  our  problems  too: 
ecologically,  politically,  socially/culturally«,  the  Director  of  the 
Volkshochschu:  Osnabruck,  Dr.  Johannes  Hartkemeyer,  following 
an  education  symposium  in  the  Russian  partner  town  of  Twer, 
outlined  the  tasks  at  hand  which  also  require  the  institutions  of  fur- 
ther education  and  their  providing  bodies  to  act. 

Certainly  not  every  one  of  the  3,645  European  and  361  overseas 
partnerships  —  plus  the  1,084  German/German  relations  —  can 
fully  meet  the  demands  formulated  here.  Yet  the  present  continous 
commitment  —  particularly  in  the  hundreds  of  active  local  partner- 
ships —  should  not  be  underestimated.  For  it  is  precisely  here  that 
much  escapes  the  notice  of  the  observer  and  quantity  alone  does 
not  say  much  about  intensity  and  quality. 

The  former  and  more  recently  established  »German-German  part- 
nerships" have  developed  mopt  positively  in  this  respect  since 
3  October  1990.  All  communities  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  in 
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the  former  German  Democratic  Republic  (»Beitrittsgebiet«)  have 
partnership  contact  with  communities  in  the  Western  Federal  'Lan- 
der', according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Deutscher  Stadtetag; 
at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  partnership  for  communities  of  be- 
tween 10,000  -  20,000  inhabitants  is  still  high  at  95.2%. 

The  German  Volkshochschulen,  as  community  institutions  of  fur- 
ther education,  are  requested  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  exchange  and  to  make  their  specific  contribution. 

The  legal  qualms  which  existed  earlier  have  been  removed.  The  in- 
stitutions and  their  providhg  bodies  do  not  bind  themselves  to  in- 
ternational law  in  establishing  international  contacts,  as  com- 
munities are  not  subjects  of  international  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  volun- 
tary commitment  based  on  trust  and  good  will.  In  addition,  the  ma- 
jority of  partnership  contracts  contain  references  to  recommended 
cooperation  in  the  areas  of  culture  and  education.  In  individual 
cases,  as  e.g.  in  the  Wuppertal-Schwerin  prtnership  established 
prior  to  1990,  adult  education  is  even  mentioned  in  name  (Article  1 
"Culture,  art  as  well  as  school  and  adult  education"). 

In  most  of  the  government  cultural  agreements  too,  adult  education 
is  directly  mentioned  as  a  desirable  area  of  cooperation.  The 
German-Soviet  cultural  agreement  of  1972  can  be  mentioned  as  an 
example.  Here  »the  treaty  parties. ..(will)  promote  ...cooperation  ... 
also  in  the  field  of  adult  education...".  In  the  Prvitocol  with  the 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  it  is  clearly  expressed:  »Both  sides  welcome 
the  manifold  cooperation  between  the  German  Adult  Education 
Association  —  its  institutes  and  member  organisations  as  well  as 
individual  Volkshochschulen  —  and  corresponding  Bulgarian  in- 
stitutions in  the  area  of  adult  education  and  further  education  and 
express  their  interest  in  continuing  and  intensifying  this  coopera- 
tion." 
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Apart  from  the  arguments  outlined  above,  the  idea  of  international 
partnership,  mutual  assistance  and  the  resulting  »intercultural 
learning"  has  always  been  a  fundamental  didactic  element  for  the 
Volkshochschulen.  Language  courses,  study  trips  and  political 
education  are  further  examples. 

It  is  therefore  not  meant  as  criticism  but  c  her  encouragement  and 
support  —  for  the  Volkshochschule  associations  and  their  institu- 
tions too  —  when  the  participants  of  the  first  seminar  "Volkshoch- 
schulen and  Town  Partnerships  with  the  Third  World«  established 
in  their  »Mulheimer  Guidelines"  that  »the  possibilities  which  exist 
in  this  field  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted". 

In  the  meantime  the  Institute  has  established,  as  a  first  important 
step,  coordination  offices  in  Warsaw,  Budapest,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Bucharest;  others  will  follow.  They  will  promote  and  initiate 
cooperation,  information,  contacts  between  the  organisations  of 
further  education  and  their  institutions  and  meet  the  demands  of 
the  projects  and  partnership  organisations. 

II.  Evaluation 

In  the  evaluation  phase  of  the  project,  basis  data  regarding  ex- 
isting activities,  possible  activity  potential  and  reasons  for  non-ac- 
tivity are  collected;  these  are  then  substantiated  in  a  second  series 
of  questions;  in  addition,  requests,  ideas  and  possibilities  regard- 
ing personnel  and  finance  are  taken  up  in  the  survey.  The  following 
pages  constitute  this  phase. 

An  operational  phase  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  the  concrete 
presentation  of  »model«  materials  and  incentives  for  practising 
adult  education  relations  as  well  as  the  revision  and  exchange  of 
on-hand  experiences  among  the  individual  Volkshochschulen  will 
follow. 
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1.  statistical  basis 


Basis  of  the  survey  were  the  address  lists,  maintained  by  the 
"Padagogische  Arbeitssteiie«  of  the  German  Adult  Education 
Association,  of  all  1,069  German  Volkshochschulen  (as  at  February 
1993).  The  return  rate  (as  at  12  March  1993)  was  389  question- 
naires =  36.8%.  The  results  are  therefore  —  without  claim  to  ab- 
solute completeness  —  altogether  representative. 

This  statement  is  further  underlined  when  one  looks  at  the  returns 
according  to  »old«  and  »new«  Federal  'Lander'.  Of  the  204 
Volkshochschulen  in  the  East  97  =  47.5%  answered;  of  the  842 
Volkshochschulen  in  the  West  282  =  33.5%  answered. 

The  question  1.1  »Doesyour  Volkshochschule  currently  uphold 
international  contacts?"  gives  a  preliminary  look  at  the  present 
situation.  At  the  same  time  it  helps  in  drawing  conclusions  on  even- 
tual correlations  between  the  state  of  development  of  the  Volks- 
hochschulen in  a  particular  region  and  the  pursuit  of  international 
contacts. 

In  the  389  questionnaires  evaluated,  this  question  was  answered 
with  »yes«  in  36.8%  of  the  cases.  These  Volkshochschulen  upheld 
a  total  of  308  international  contacts. 

A  regional  differentiation  of  the  data  allow  following  observations: 

The  more  developed  and  mere  professional  a  Volkshochschule  is, 
the  more  it  appears  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  on  additional  interna- 
tional tasks. 

Where  »lone  fighters  on  site«  see  themselves  confronted  with  an 
overwhelming  number  of  duties  or  where  additional  external  fac- 
tors such  as  »area  reforms«,  unclarified  sponsorship,  insecure  em- 
ployment status  and/or  social  status  produce  uncertainties,  then 
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this  capacity  is  of  course  slight.  The  letter  of  one  Voikshochschule 
director  in  Hessen  explains  the  dilemma.  In  the  second  largest 
district  supervised  by  himself  and  5  academic  members  of  staff, 
the  Voikshochschule  is  represented  in  85  of  the  243  town  and 
village  areas,  on  120  different  premises,  with  25,000  -  30,000 
teaching  hours.  Thus  »(it  is)  not  a  question  of  whether  we  wish  to 
have  international  contacts  in  the  future;  instead  we  unfortunately 
have  to  act  on  the  principle:  the  most  important  things  first  and, 
when  capacity  is  still  there,  those  things  we  would  like  to  have  or 
do.« 

2.  Structure  of  international  relations 

The  table  illustrates  the  geographical  concentration  on  (Western) 
Europe. 

Continent  Number  of  countries        Number  of  towns 

Africa  2  4 

Asia  4  7 

America*  4  10 

Europe  30  260 

Total  40  281 

*  of  these  Latin  America  3  countries  with  5  partner  towns 

The  following  table  breaks  down  the  category  »Europe«  further. 
Region  Number  of  countries        Number  of  towns 

Western  Europe 

(including  EC)  11  197 

CIS /Baltic  states  6  12 

Northern  Europe  3  9 

Central  Eastern  / 

Southeast  Europe  10  42 

Total  30  260 
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In  the  area  ..Western  Europe«  the  four  countries  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Italy  and  Portugal  alone  make  up  87.3%  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned. 

The  answers  to  question  1.2,  with  which  countries  and  towns 
relations  are  upheld  and  in  what  formal  framework,  spanned  a 
broad  spectrum. 

The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  over  the  4  types  in  question. 


Type  of  relationship  Number  Percentage 

Town  partnership  164  50 

Town  sponsorship  5  1 .5 
Adult  education 

partnership  111  33.8 

Other  48  14.6 

Total  328*  100 


*  The  variation  in  number  to  the  table  »Voll<shochschulen  and  international  con- 
tacts- is  explained  by  the  rnultiple  entries  for  the  type  of  relationship. 


One  initial  result  can  be  recorded  here: 

The  present  focus  of  international  contacts  is  on  Western  Europe.  A 
comparison  of  the  respective  groups  of  Volkshochschulen  with  the 
number  of  contacts,  reveals  that  the  possibilities  for  expansion  in 
this  area  are  small.  More  opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  the  east 
European  countries.  Greater  attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
resuming  and  deepening  already  existing  partnerships  in  the  new 
Federal  'Lander'. 
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3.  Readiness  to  establish  contact 

a.  General  readiness  to  establish  contact 

The  linking  of  question  1.1  »Does  your  Volkshochschule  current- 
ly uphold  International  contacts"  with  questions  1.3  "If  no, 
would  you  like  to  have  international  contacts  In  adult  educa- 
tion for  your  Volkshochschule<<  and  1.4  »lf  you  desire  Interna- 
tional contacts  in  adult  education,  are  you  interested  in  an 
adult  education  partnership  with  a  country  in  Eastern 
Europe/CIS  or  the  Third  World?"  enables  one  to  identify  the  hid- 
den »reserves«  of  those  Volkshochschulen  which  already  have 
contacts  as  well  as  the  circle  of  »newcomers«  interested  in  con- 
tacts. 

In  the  evaluation,  differentiation  was  made  between  the  two  groups 
which  answered  question  1.1  with  »yes«  or  »no«.  it  was  revealed 
that  both  groups  showed  almost  the  same  readiness  to  establish 
contacts  —  36.4%  and  35.2%.  The  comparable  percentage  of 
those  who  did  not  desire  further  contact  showed  greater  variation 
with  60.1%  and  49%.  Here  a  certain  "saturation  point«  regarding 
existing  contacts  and  their  effects  on  workload  was  observed  as 
well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  need  to  make  up  for  an  earlier  lack  of 
opportunities. 

Summing  up,  139  Volkshochschulen  answered  positively  in  ex- 
pressing the  wish  to  establish  international  contacts. 

Under  the  aspect  of  the  second,  operational  phase  of  the  project, 
one  can  say  that  on  the  one  hand  nothing  is  impeding  immediate 
exchange  of  experience  amongst  the  Volkshochschulen  and  the 
establishment  of  contacts  through  the  usual  organisation  channels 
of  the  Institute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  Volkshochschulen 
which  is  currently  inactive  on  account  of  the  aforementioned  exter- 
nal factors,  represents  obvious  potential  for  the  future.  It  should  be 
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evaluated  at  a  later  date  under  what  conditions  these  Volkshoch- 
schulen  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  international  contacts. 


b.  Readiness  to  establish  contact  with 
Eastern  Europe /CIS /Third  World 

The  combination  of  questions  1.3  and  1.4  enables  one  to  identify 
the  absolute  or  potential  readiness  of  the  Volkshochschulen  to 
establish  contact  with  Eastern  Europe  etc.  Of  all  389  answering 
Volkshochschulen  139  belong  to  this  group;  this  corresponds  to 
35.5%. 

Particularly  striking  is  the  situation  in  the  New  Federal  'Lander', 
where  84.2%  of  the  Volkshochschulen  participating  in  the  study 
answered  with  »yes«.  The  need  to  resume  contacts  and  to  make  up 
for  a  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  past  is  clearly  reflected  here.  In  this 
context  one  can  deduce  that  historical  links  and  relations  to 
neighbours  in  the  east  and  southeast  destroyed  in  the  past  40 
years,  should  be  reactivated. 

4.  Geographical  distribution  of  international  contacts  desired 

The  second  to  last  question,  1.5,  enquires  about  concrete  interest 
in  a  country,  town  in  Eastern  or  Central  Europe  or  the  Third 
World  and  the  formal  framework  desired. 

The  diagram  "Regional  distribution  of  desired  contacts"  (see 
page.  10)  depicts  the  result. 

Particularly  striking  in  a  closer  analysis  is  concentrates  on  a  ew 
countries.  76%  of  all  replies  concerning  countries  of  the  for.ner 
Soviet  Union,  mention  the  Baltic  states  (8),  Russia  (16)  and  the 
Ukraine  (5).  The  interest  expressed  in  relation  to  Eastern  and  Cen- 
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15  =  no  specific  country  48  =  Third  World 

81  =  Eastern  and  Central  Europe        38  =  CIS  and  Baltic  States 


tral  Europe  (82%)  is  concentrated  even  more  intensely  on  3  coun- 
tries —  the  Czech  Republic  (24),  Poland  (27)  and  Hungary  (16); 
other  countries  mentioned  are  Bulgaria,  the  Sloval<  Republic, 
Slovenia,  Croatia  and  Bosnia, 

The  category  »Third  World«  is  clearly  underrepresented.  The  ma- 
jority of  countries  mentioned  are  found  in  the  traditional 
Voll<shochschule  area  of  "language  learning  and  study  trips«. 


lil.  Summary  and  recommendations 

1,  Against  the  bacl<ground  of  political  and  social  change,  interna- 
tional relations  in  adult  education  on  a  community  level,  from 
institution  to  institution,  with  the  objective  of  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  experience,  of  intercultural  learning  and  practical, 
concrete  aid,  are  not  only  a  moral  obligation  but  rather  a 
political  necessity. 

2,  The  German  Voll<shochschulen  have  been  active  in  this  sphere 
for  many  years,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  language-learning. 
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study  trips  and  art,  'Landerkunde'  and  local  history.  The  geo- 
graphical focus  was  and  still  is  on  Western  Europe.  In  addition, 
a  smaller  number  of  Volkshochschulen  have  practised  and  are 
still  practising  an  active  development  education. 

3.  Readiness  to  continue  and  further  support  in  other  regions  is 
relatively  high.  Obstacles  in  many  regions  however  are  the  lack 
of  personnel,  finance  and  premises  and  additional  uncertain- 
ties in  the  new  Federal  'Lander'.  Smaller  Volkshochschulen 
also  show  the  same  readiness  to  commit  themselves.  One 
trend  can  be  clearly  discerned:  the  higher  the  level  of  profes- 
sionalism, the  greater  the  number  and  intensity  of  already  ex- 
isting international  relations  and  the  readiness  to  enter  new 
partnerships. 

4.  Task  of  steps  to  come  is  to  obtain  further  information  on  already 
existing  contacts  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  contribute  to  their 
modification. 

5.  Those  interested  in  establishing  new  international  relations, 
particularly  with  Eastern/Central  Europe,  should  be  asked 
about  their  primary  wants  and  needs  but  also  about  their  own 
possibilities. 

6.  All  survey  results  will  be  documented  together  with  concrete 
progress  reports  from  Volkshochschulen  of  various  categories 
and  various  Federal  'Lander'. 
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Ad  Boeren.  In  other  Words... 

The  cultural  dimension  of  communication  for  development. 

The  Hague,  CGSO,  1964,  ISBN  90-6443-140-X  (CESO  Paperback  no.  19) 
Price.  US$  12.50    Dfl.  25,- 

Communication  came  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  contributing  factors  of  development  in  the 
1960s.  At  first,  a  random  dissemination  of  information  via  the  mass  media  was  expected  to 
pave  the  way  for  modernization  in  Third  World  countries.  Ove.r  the  years,  the  insight  was 
gained  that  communication  for  development  is  a  social  process  in  which  the  social  and 
cultural  interests  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  play  a  decisive  role.  In  fact,  people's  culture 
has  to  be  mobilized  to  let  development  succeed,  and  communication  for  development  needs 
to  reinforce  the  cultural  identity,  local  values,  and  knowledge  of  people  as  an  avenue  to  their 
active  participation. 

In  practical  terms,  communication  for  development  is  concerned  with  sharing  information 
through  channels  of  education,  extension,  training  and  community  action.  Information  is  ex- 
changed between  development  workers  and  beneficiaries,  between  teachers  and  pupils,  be- 
tween community  members  themselves,  between  rural  farmers  and  politicians.  The  aim  of 
this  information  sharing,  and  that  of  development,  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  people,  in 
an  economical,  and  a  social  as  well  as  a  human  sense. 

Although  the  need  for  communication  support  in  development  programmes  is  fairly  widely 
accepted  nowadays,  successiul  use  of  communication  strategies  and  media  still  seems  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  There  are  not  many  examples  of  communication  messages 
which  are  content-relevant,  educationally  sound,  culturally  appropriate  and  socially  em- 
powering. 

In  other  words...  looks  at  the  cultural  and  educational  aspects  of  communication  for  develop- 
ment. It  is  partly  based  on  literature  research,  and  partly  on  practical  experiences  in  the  field. 
The  many  pitfalls  of  communication  are  discussed  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  factors  that 
have  an  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  communication.  Also  discussed  are  the  steps  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  communication  event,  regardless  of  whether 
they  concern  a  group  meeting,  a  personal  talk  or  a  radio  programme. 
In  other  words...  is  not  a  manual  or  a  guide,  although  it  no  doubt  will  contain  ideas  of  practical 
relevance  to  some  readers.  Itisanaccountof  a  particular  view  on  communication  for  develop- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  personal  learning  process.  The  contents  will  be  of  interest  to  a  variety  of 
readers.  They  include  first  of  all  students  of  communication,  who  may  find  the  contents  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  communication  for  devilopment.  The  book 
will  also  be  of  interest  to  development  agents,  communication  planners  and  material  pro- 
ducers who  would  like  to  supplement  their  technical  knowledge  with  some  educational  and 
cultural  insights.  Lastly,  it  may  be  interesting  for  communication  scholars  because  it 
discusses  communication  for  development  from  a  cultural  perspective. 
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At  the  last  minute  we  are  including  a  submission  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Education  and  Learning  for  the  Twenty-First 
Century  by  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education  which 
was  compiled  by  a  group  of  adult  education  colleagues  in  late 
March  in  Toronto  and  presented  to  the  Commission  during  their 
meeting  in  Vancouver,  11  and  12  April,  1994.  The  final  report  of  the 
Commission  will  be  available  in  1995.  For  more  information, 
please  write  to:  ICAE,  720  Bathurst  Street,  Suite  500,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, Canada  M5S2R4. 

Members  of  the  group  were:  Ana  Maria  Qiroz,  Secretary  General 
of  ICAE;  Jose  Coraggio,  Director  of  the  Fronesis  In- 
stitute/Ecuador; Heribert  Hinzen,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association; 
Rosa  Maria 

Torres,  Senior  Education  Advisor  of  UNICEF.  We  appreciated  and 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  editorial  support  given  by  ICAE's 
editor  of  CONVERGENCE.  Karen  Yarmol-Franko. 


ICAE 

Adult  education  and  lifeEong  iearning: 
issues,  concerns  and  recommendations 

Submission  to  the  International  Commission 

on  Education  and  Learning  for  the  Twenty-First  Century 

by  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education 


Preamble 

1.  This  submission,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Education  and  Learning  for  the  Twenty-First 
Century,  highlights  some  major  issues,  concerns  and  recom- 
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mendations  regardinq  the  field  of  adult  education.  !n  no  way 
should  the  following  ideas  be  interpreted  as  final.  They  are 
meant  as  an  invitation  to  re-think  the  field  and  revitalize  the 
necessary  debate  which  needs  to  take  place  within  the  com- 
munity of  adult  education  and  with  related  fields. 

2.  Education  is  undergoing  a  world-wide  crisis.  Adult  education  is 
part  of  that  crisis,  recognized  as  such  by  its  own  community. 
However,  we  see  this  crisis  not  as  a  breakdown,  but  rather  as  a 
challenge  and  as  an  opportunity  for  a  strong  new  beginning. 

3.  While  optimism  about  ongoing  and  future  developments  is  the 
spirit  with  which  our  group  worked,  we  feel  reluctant  to  opt  for 
the  usual  and  increasingly  common  path  of  highlighting  a 
number  of  success  stories.  We  strongly  believe  in  the  im- 
possibility and  impracticality  of  universal  models,  given  not  on- 
ly the  diversity  of  contexts  and  situations  but  also  the  uni- 
queness of  each  process.  The  reasons  for  optimism  stern 
basically  from  the  experience  gained  and  the  openess  and 
self-criticism  that  have  accompanied  the  field  in  the  last  few 
years,  making  it  possible  now  to  advance  and  take  a  qualitative 
leap  forward. 

issues 

4.  On  the  level  of  discourse,  much  has  already  been  said  and 
elaborated  on  during  the  last  few  decades.'Realities  and  prac- 
tices, however,  have  rarely  shown  that  rhetoric  translates  into 
coherent  practice.  The  gap  between  discourse  and  practice 
continues  to  be  a  major  issue  within  the  field.  The  discourse 
has  become  stagnant  in  the  absence  of  contact  and  learning 
from  other  fields  (including  children's  and  higher  education).  It 
lacks  the  stimulation  of  challenging  feedback  from  systema- 
tized practices  and  analyses  to  cope  with  a  changing  reality. 
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5.  As  with  the  regular  school  system  which  today  faces  major 
criticism  and  reform  efforts,  adult  education  needs  critical 
analysis  and  reflection  on  lessons  learned  from  past  ex- 
perience, with  an  eye  to  the  future  of  our  societies.  Old  ap- 
proaches which  helped  to  shape  adult  education  policies  are 
still  present  in  many  respects  but  they  are  rooted  in  assump- 
tions which  are  no  longer  valid  in  our  contemporary  world 
where  all  important  domains  related  to  adults  and  adult  educa- 
tion have  seen  dramatic  changes:  work,  production,  technolo- 
gy, mass  media,  expectations  on  education,  values,  etc. 

Concerns 

6.  At  a  time  when  children  are  taking  on  traditional  adult  respon- 
sibilities (i.e.,  working  for  an  income,  caring  for  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  housekeeping,  competing  for  survival  in  the  streets 
and  sweatshops,  etc.)  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  adults 
are  being  treated  as  children  in  the  sense  of  being  seen  as 
passive  and  unproductive  members  of  society,  the  differentia- 
tion between  adult  and  chile  ren's  education  is  becoming 
i.ebulous. 

7.  Adult  education  is  vital  for  children's  education,  because  it  is 
adults  —  parents,  teachers,  polticians,  technicians,  ruling  par- 
ties, etc.  —  who  are  in  charge  of  educating  children  at  home,  in 
school  and  through  the  media,  and  deciding  what,  how  and 
why  children  need  to  learn.  Hence,  the  usual  dichotomy  be- 
tween children's  education  versus  adult  education  (usually  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  allocation  of  resources,  especially  when 
these  are  scarce)  is  a  false  dichotomy, 

8.  The  emphasis  placed  on  girls'  and  women's  education  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  the  necessary  increase  in  financial 
resources.  The  support  systems  and  measures  necessary  to 
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ensure  the  participation  of  women  are  being  ignored  as  well. 
Primary  (children's)  education  seems  to  be  winning  the  battle 
with  basic  education,  to  the  detriment  of  adult  education.  Play- 
ing one  age  sector  against  another  is  not  the  right  approach  if 
the  goal  is  to  achieve  education  for  all. 

9.  Lifeiong  learning  is  a  prerequisite  for  today's  society,  and 
even  more  so  for  the  future.  It  has  implications  for  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  as  well  as  adult  education  institu- 
tions: 

•  schools  build  on  what  children  have  learned  in  their 
families,  in  kindergarten,  and  in  their  peer  groups,  but  most 
important  is  the  school's  contribution  to  children's  motiva- 
tion and  ability  to  continue  learning; 

•  institutions  of  higher  education  should  not  be  seen  as  the 
provider  of  the  last  cycle  of  education  for  the  priviledged  few, 
but  as  a  mass  system  for  an  ever-growing  number  of  adults 
upgrading  their  knowledge  and  skills; 

•  adult  education,  in  all  its  different  facets  and  approaches, 
already  deals  with  the  majority  of  the  people  in  society, 
since  we  are  all  younger  or  older  adults,  or  children  who  will 
become  adults  in  due  course. 

10.  There  is  currently  much  talk  about  demand-driven  education, 
but  the  problem  remains  as  to  who  will  pose  the  demands,  by 
which  procedures,  and  what  relation  they  will  have  with  the 
subjective  and  objective  needs  of  individuals,  communities 
and  society.  The  market  has  already  proven  to  be  a  poor  guide 
for  investments,  and  cannot  guide  education  any  better  Private 
enterprise  as  well  as  consumers  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  im- 
mediate needs  which  do  not  serve  long-range  goals  well.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  strategic  view  which  can  only  come  from  social 
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reflection  and  prospect  analysis  that  must  be  undertaken  by 
State  institutions.  We  must  remember  that  in  social  science, 
more  than  in  natural  sciences,  reflection  and  analysis  must  be 
accompanied  by  actions  that  help  to  make  the  ideas  a  reality. 
Thus,  we  need  the  resolve  to  shape  the  world  and  not  merely 
contemplate  the  tragedy  of  billions.  As  has  always  been  the 
case,  a  discussion  centred  on  education  is,  in  the  end,  also  a 
discussion  on  what  kind  of  society  we  dare  to  hope  for. 

11.  When  education  is  pursued  as  a  sectoral  policy  per  se,  it  can 
cause  harm  and  have  undesired  effects.  For  instance,  univer- 
sal basic  education  without  a  change  in  the  strategies  of  pro- 
duction and  accumulation  of  the  corporate  world  and  the  State 
may  produce  a  further  depression  in  salaries  and  wages  due  to 
the  excess  supply  of  labour  on  a  global  scale.  Instead  of  em- 
powering the  people,  it  could  force  them  to  compete  for  a 
reduced  number  of  quality  jobs. 

12.  Even  though  basic  education  is  intended  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  upon  which  all  other  learning  through  life 
would  be  built,  it  is  a  very  difficult  target  to  reach.  The  content  of 
basic  education  constantly  changes  just  as  our  world  is  con- 
stantly changing.  In  many  cases  the  attention  given  by  govern- 
ments to  basic  education  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  provision 
of  education  to  its  minimal  level  thereby  degrading  adult 
education. 


Recomendations 

13.  Education  appears  as  a  possible  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
the  world.  Among  other  things,  the  education  system  should 
deliver  equity,  productivity,  citizenship,  tolerance,  and  develop- 
ment. Although  any  meaningful  breakthrough  in  those  areas 
has  an  educational  dimension,  only  an  integrated  approach 
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would  be  eificient.  This  means  other  types  of  economic  and 
social  reforms,  extending  property  rights  and  accepting  other 
types  of  property  apart  from  individual  property,  establishment 
of  a  more  humane  relationship  between  productivity  and  ac- 
cess to  basic  needs,  democratization  of  political  power,  and 
development  of  appropriate  technologies,  etc. 

14.  Lifelong  learning,  emphasized  strongly  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  (and  in  the  Faure  report  itself,  20  years  ago)  is  far  from 
becoming  a  reality  or  even  being  systematically  included  in 
policy  development  and  programming.  Lifelong  learning  is  the 
framework  within  which  adult  education  needs  to  be  under- 
stood, but  it  is  not  limited  to  the  adult  world.  It  embraces 
cliildhood,  youth  and  adulthood,  and  should  embrace  all  learn- 
ing environments  and  learning  opportunities  (i.e.,  home,  work, 
school,  media,  etc.).  Thus  there  is  a  need  to  differentiate  be- 
tween lifelong  e'lucation  and  lifelong  learning  (and  adult 
education  and  adult  learning).  Learning  occurs  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  systematic  education  process,  outside  schools 
and  formal  education  settings.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to 
recognize,  emphasize,  and  at  the  same  time,  differentiate  the 
various  learning  environments  and  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  revising  conventional  classifications  such  as 
those  of  formal,  non-formal  and  informal  education,  which  no 
longer  belong  to  well-defined  educational  realities.  Rather,  they 
contribute  to  artificially  separate  v/hat  is  actually  an  educa- 
tional continuum. 

15.  Adult  education  must  become  a  more  open  and  flexible 
system  that  incorporates  less  conventional  media  such  as  self- 
directed  learning,  distance  education,  and  new  technologies. 
The  learning  opportunities  through  the  media  must  be 
acknowledged.  By  using  these  means,  adult  education  can  im- 
prove access  and  provision  of  programmes  to  those  who  have 
traditionally  not  taken  part  in  it  for  any  number  or  reasons. 
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16.  The  code  of  conduct  of  our  profession  asks  for  a  lifelong 
perspective  in  the  training  of  trainers,  teachers,  and 
organizers  involved  in  adult  education.  They  have  to  update 
their  knowledge,  to  improve  and  broaden  their  skills,  and  learn 
to  cope  with  frustrations  on  the  job  long  before  burn-out  occurs. 

17.  If  adults  are  to  learn  to  participate  in  development,  decision- 
nnaking  at  their  places  of  work,  or  becoming  self-reliant  and 
responsible  citizens,  participatory  methods  and  approaches 
are  essential.  If  creativity  in  finding  solutions  to  complex  situa- 
tions is  increasingly  required  in  the  world  of  adult  life,  then  this 
should  determine  the  processes  of  lifelong  learning  and 
education. 

18.  The  Education  For  All  Initiative,  with  its  broader  vision  of  basic 
education,  understood  as  the  education  which  meets  the  basic 
learning  needs  of  children,  youth  and  adults,  provided  a  new 
conceptual  and  operational  framework  for  adult  education, 
recognizing  adults'  basic  learning  needs  with  the  same 
legitimacy  and  urgency  as  those  of  children  and  youth.  Jom- 
tien's  Declaration  and  Framework  for  Action  also  stressed 
other  important  elements  such  as  the  need  for  intersectoral  ap- 
proaches to  education  (supportive  policies  to  enhance  learning 
environments  and  conditions)  and  new  alliances  and  partner- 
ships. 

19.  Adult  education  is  not  limited  to  adult  literacy  nor  is  it  education 
for  the  poor  It  should  not  be  seen  as  a  compensatory  social 
policy  to  alleviate  poverty,  but  rather  as  a  tool  for  human 
development  and  self-reliance  (human  capital). 

20.  Adult  education  must  be  all-inclusive  by  including  people  of  all 
ages,  genders,  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds.  It  must  take  into 
account  the  numerous  aspects  of  lives  and  identities  of  the  in- 
dividuals (i.e.,  citizens,  parents,  caregivers,  Vv'orkers,  educa- 
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tors,  consumers,  etc.)  and  therefore  needs  to  incorporate  the 
learning  needs  of  all  adults  in  ail  their  capacities.  Women,  in 
particular,  need  to  be  seen  not  only  as  mothers  or  housewives 
but,  first  of  all,  as  persons.  Immigrants  and  refugees  have  iden- 
tities beyond  their  labels  as  such  and  need  to  be  not  only 
respected,  but  appreciated  in  those  capacities. 

21.  Although  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  total  world  population 
is  decreasing,  the  rate  of  female  illiteracy  is  still  higher  than 
male.  Sufficient  research  has  been  accumulated  to  demon- 
strate the  implications  of  female  illiteracy  for  social  change 
and  economic  development,  for  population  growth  and 
health  and  on  the  relationship  between  the  mother's  literacy 
and  the  education  of  the  child.  More  efforts  and  resources 
should  be  concentrated  on  dealing  with  male/female  literacy 
disparity.  We  also  know  that  it  is  mainly  women  who  are  attend- 
ing the  literacy  classes  when  available.  There  is  not  sufficient 
data  as  to  what  motivates  them,  whether  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  attendance  and  interest,  how  appropriate  are  the 
materials  used,  etc. 

22.  The  conventional  notion  of  literacy/ literate  needs  a  thorough 
revision.  Being  able  to  read  and  write  a  simple  statement  of 
everyday  life  is  not  enough  to  prepare  paople  to  face  the  com- 
plexities of  the  modern  world,  much  less  those  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Literacy  itself  is  a  lifelong  learning  process  —  an  ever- 
moving  target.  The  abundant  knowledge  produced  in  recent 
years  in  the  field  of  children's  literacy  has  hardly  been 
disseminated  and  incorporated  into  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion. The  recent  contribution  of  linguists,  psychologists,  and 
ethnographers  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

23  The  integration  of  all  adult  education,  including  general, 
political,  cultural,  and  vocational  education  into  a  lifelong 
perspective  is  essential.  We  must  overcome  false  assumptions 
and  dichotomies: 
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•  technical  training  and  re-training  go  together  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  social  skills; 

•  key  vocational  qualificati6ns  include  learning,  communica- 
tion, and  analytical  skills  on  and  for  all  levels; 

•  learning  needs  of  the  individual  are  increasingly  the  learn- 
ing needs  of  the  society; 

•  there  is  no  ultimate  knowledge  and  know-how; 

•  personal  growth  should  interact  with  and  strengthen  social 
development; 

•  the  improvement  of  quality  should  not  weaken  the  commit- 
ment and  provision  of  education  for  all; 

•  national  efforts  should  not  undermine  local,  community-ori- 
ented structures  and  their  requirements. 

24.  In  Aid  and  Education  in  the  Developing  World,  Kenneth  King 
suggests  that  the  nineties  is  a  good  time  for  adult  educators  to 
take  stock  of  the  tradition  of  small-scale  participatory  adult 
education  and  literacy  that  has  been  continuing  for  the  last  20 
years.  .-National  and  international  NGOs  like  ICAE  and  the  ma- 
jor co-financing  institutions  are  the  obvious  repositories  of 
what  has  been  learned  in  the  myriad  of  almost  invisible  in- 
terventions." (p.  163)  The  biggest  difference  of  whatever 
emerges  in  the  revisitation  of  literacy  on  a  world  scale  in  the 
1990s  can  be  made  by  the  contribution  of  the  NGO  sector. 

25.  In  adult  education,  as  in  other  fields,  we  need  to  look  at  new 
partnerships  as  well  as  old  responsibilities.  Public  institutions 
and  private  companies,  voluntary  organizations  and  profes- 
sional associations,  and  initiatives  in  related  fields  have  to 
share  their  experiences,  and  they  can  all  give  new  life  to  adult 
continuing  education,  including  research  of  the  universities 
and  research  institutes.  Competition  and  market  forces  must 
not  prevent  cooperation.  Moreover,  governments  must  provide 
constructive  legislation  and  a  framework  of  financial  and 
logistical  support  which  is  conducive  to  the  momentous  tasks 
of  the  next  decades  which  will  see  more  adults  living  in  this 
world  than  ever  before. 
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Closing 


We  understand  that  our  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
has  only  just  begun.  We  will  continue  the  discussion  to  provide 
more  ideas  for  the  Commission.  As  we  contemplate  the  future  of 
aault  education  and  lifelong  learning,  we  cannot  ignore  the  con- 
tribution of  regional  and  inter-regional  co-operation  in  terms  of  in- 
formation and  exchange.  Such  co-operation  provides  a  forum  for 
critical  reflection  and  constructive  exchanges  on  the  challenges  of 
education  and  learning  for  the  21st  century. 
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Jorge  Alberto  Tamayo  R.,  a  Colombian  educator  working  with  the 
"Centro  Laubach  do  Educacion  Basica  y  Alfabetizacion  (CLEBA)« 
in  Medellin,  illustrates  in  detail  the  pros  and  cons  that  mutit  be 
considered  when  designing  and  using  a  basic  education  program 
for  indigenous  population  groups,  describing  an  experience  from 
Colombia's  Pacific  Coast.  The  article  underlines  the  need  for 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous  people  in  order  to 
achieve  educational  action  suited  to  their  specific  needs. 


Jorge  Alberto  Tamayo  R. 

indigenous  education  and  social 
organization:  case  study  of  three  ethnic 
groups  in  Colombia 


Colombia  is  a  country  of  nations  and  regions.  There  are  80  indige- 
nous groups  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  each  region 
has  its  own  unique  cultural  characteristics.  This  diversity  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Republic's  new  Political  Constitution  adopted 
in  1991.  It  speaks  of  Colombia  as  a  multi-ethnic  and  culturally 
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pluralistic  country,  confirms  the  official  character  of  indigenous 
languages  in  the  regions  where  they  are  spoken,  emphasizes  the 
right  of  ethnic  minorities  to  an  education  suited  to  their  culture, 
grants  judicial  rights  to  indigenous  authorities,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  recognizes  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Black  minority. 

But  all  this  legislation  is  not  just  a  demonstration  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  country's  constitutional  assembly.  It  is  the  fruit  of  dozens 
of  years  of  struggle  by  ethnic  minorities.  The  struggles  of  Blacks 
and  Indians  for  recognition  and  respect  of  their  cultural  identity 
began  from  the  very  moment  of  their  contact  with  the  Spaniards. 
There  are  multiple  accounts  of  conflicts  and  resistance  to  Spanish 
rule  not  recorded  in  the  official  annals  of  history.  The  National  In- 
digenous Movement  evolved  during  the  present  century,  begin- 
ning with  the  struggles  and  proclamations  of  the  indigenous 
leader,  Manuel  Quinti'n  Lame.  This  process  led  to  the  founding  of 
regionally-based  indigenous  organizations.  The  first  to  be  estab- 
lished was  the  Regional  Indigenous  Council  of  Cauca  (CRIC), 
whose  membership  comprises  the  Paeces,  Guambianos,  Coconu- 
cos  and  Totoroes  from  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  CRIC  was  a 
pioneer  in  recovering  a  set  territory  for  the  indigenous  coalition. 
Other  groups  arose  later  including  OREWA  in  the  west  and  OlA 
and  CRIT  in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  Towards  1980,  the  Na- 
tional Indigenous  Organization  of  Colombia  (ONIC)  was  con- 
stituted as  a  confederation  of  regional  organizations. 

At  first,  the  main  interest  of  said  organizations  was  to  reclaim  and 
legalize  territory  for  each  of  their  respective  groups.  Ironically,  one 
of  the  mechanisms  resorted  to  was  a  law  dating  back  to  the  past 
century  (Statute  No.  89  of  1890),  which  provides  for  national  recog- 
nition of  Indian  title  to  the  Indian  reservations  created  by  the 
Spaniards,  deeming  them  inalienable  and  immune  from  seizure  or 
prescription.  This  law  does  not  imply  recognition  of  the  right  of  ex- 
istence of  indigenous  peoples  as  groups  with  distinct  cultures.  It 
goes  on  to  speak  of  Indians  as  »minors«  and  »wards«  of  the  State. 
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As  territory  was  being  recovered  by  the  organizations,  numerous 
programs  were  developed  to  advance  the  indigenous  Movement's 
campaign  towards  autonomy  and  improve  living  standards  for  the 
indigenous  population.  Efforts  concentrated  on  developing  pro- 
duction, health,  organization,  communications  and  education  in 
indigenous  communities. 

The  present  article  seeks  to  describe  a  program  in  education  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  country's  main  indigenous  organizations,  the 
regional  organization  Embera-Wounaan  of  Choco  (OREWA),  a 
coalition  of  three  ethnic  minorities:  the  Embera,  the  Wounaan  and 
the  Cati'o.  The  description  is  based  on  a  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  experience  collected  from  1992  to  1993  by  a  team  o'  educators 
from  OREWA's  education  program  who  were  assisted  in  questions 
of  methodology  by  the  Educational  Corporation  (Centra  Laubach 
de  Educacion  Basica  y  Alfabetizacion  CLEBA).  In  our  opinion,  this 
experience  is  representative  for  the  direction  that  indigenous 
education  is  taking  in  the  country's  regional  organizations. 

OREWA 

In  the  Department  of  Choco  there  a'e  205  indigenous  communities 
representing  the  Embera,  Wounai.n,  Cati'o  and  Cuna  nations  with 
a  population  of  around  45,000.  They  are  all  members  of  OREWA, 
the  Regional  Indigenous  Organization  Embera  Wounaan. 

OREWA  is  an  association  in  the  form  of  a  union  that  strives  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  those  nations.  It  was  created  twelve  years  ago  on 
the  initiative  of  a  group  of  indigenous  students  together  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Centra  de  Pastaral  Indi'gena,  a  Catholic  Indian 
Center  assigned  to  what  was  then  the  Apostolic  Vicariate  of 
Quibdo. 

The  highest  governing  body  of  OREWA  is  the  Regional  Indigenous 
Congress  that  meets  every  four  years  to  formulate  the  guidelines 
for  the  next  consecutive  term. 
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All  activities  of  OREWA  are  governed  by  a  »campaign  strategy- 
that  is  defined  at  the  assemblies.  The  current  strategy  consists  of 
the  following  program: 

1 .  to  fortify  our  indigenous  autonomy; 

2.  to  defend  our  traditional  Pacific  territory:  to  obtain  title  to,  ex- 
pand and  restore  our  reservations; 

3.  to  defend  and  conserve  our  natural  resources; 

4.  to  train  indigenous  leaders; 

5.  to  foster  indigenous  medicine  with  training  and  support,  and  to 
demand  State  health  programs; 

6.  to  promote  indigenous  education  attuned  to  our  culture; 

7.  to  respect  and  enrich  our  cultural  history; 

8.  to  demand  extensions  to  Statute  89  of  1890,  and  pursue  other 
legal  measures  benefiting  the  community; 

9.  to  demonstrate  solidarity  with  the  struggle  of  ethnic  groups  and 
other  exploited  and  oppressed  sectors; 

10.  to  encourage  the  organization  of  women  and  young  people. 

To  date,  there  have  been  four  Congressional  terms.  Next  in  the  line 
of  authority  is  the  Junta  Directiva,  or  Board  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  local  and  senior  chapters  of  indigenous 
communities.  Ordinarily  the  directing  body  meets  every  two  years. 

Following  the  Board  of  Directors  is  the  Comite  Ejecutivo,  or  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  which  is  elected  by  Congress  and  the  Board  of 
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Directors.  Its  members  include  the  President,  Vice  President,  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  ,nd  Fiscal  Agent,  and  their  respective  represen- 
tatives. The  Executive  Committee  is  in  charge  of  implementing  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

To  effectively  carry  out  its  functions,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
programs  at  its  disposal  in  the  areas  of  education,  production, 
health,  legal  and  organizational  affairs,  communication,  and 
women's  affairs.  The  various  programs  are  organized  by  working 
parties  composed  of  both  indigenous  and  non-indigenous  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  these  permanent  programs,  temporary  pro- 
grams may  be  created  according  to  circumstances  as  their  need 
arises.  Programs  of  a  temporary  nature  include  the  campaign  for 
self-discovery  initiated  to  commemorate  the  quincentenial  of  the 
European  invasion  of  the  American  continent;  the  current  in- 
digenous territorial  e.ntities  (ET!^  program  instituted  to  formulate  a 
proposal  to  submit  to  the  national  commission  of  territorial  or- 
dinance on  the  territorial  issue;  the  team  initiative  organized 
specifically  for  the  study  of  the  environmental  and  socio-cultural 
impact  of  the  southern  route  of  the  Pan-American  Highway  (be- 
tween Animas  and  Nuqui"). 

1  he  Jose  Melanio  Tunay  Education  Experience 

One  of  OREWA's  programs  is  the  Jose  Melanio  Tunay  Education 
Experience  that  was  created  in  response  to  the  need  for  education 
voiced  by  the  indigenous  population.  Efforts  in  education  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  organization, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Second  Regional  Congressional  Assembly 
that  they  were  consolidated  to  form  a  separate  program.  It  was  then 
that  the  undertaking  was  proposed  to  seek  a  specifically  in- 
digenous education  that  would  respond  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  communities,  uphold  culture  and  language,  and  reinforce 
political  and  organizational  initiatives. 
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There  were  many  attempts  to  get  the  program  going,  but  all  were 
frustrated  due  the  lack  of  competent  guidance,  ineffective  con- 
nections with  teachers  from  a  number  of  schools,  or  because  insuf- 
ficient funds  meant  that  teachers  were  totally  absorbed  by  the 
educational  system  and  could  not  participate  in  organizational  ac- 
tivities. Under  the  circumstances,  the  Organization  restricted  its 
activities  to  the  area  around  the  highway  between  Quibdo  and 
Medelh'n  (1984)  that  was  within  the  domain  of  the  Catholic  Indian 
Center 

The  Educational  Experience  was  given  the  name  »Jose  Melanio 
Tunay«  in  honour  of  an  indigenous  teacher  in  the  Cati'o  community 
»EI  Veintiuno".  In  1984,  after  only  two  years  of  primary  school  in  the 
village  of  Careperro,  Jose  Melanio  Tunay  was  appointed  by  his 
community  to  be  their  teacher.  While  participating  in  all  the 
courses  offered  for  indigenous  teachers,  he  never  neglected  his 
own  teaching  responsibilities.  He  was  not  just  a  teacher  of 
children,  but  of  the  entire  community.  Jose  Melanio  died  in  March 
1986,  a  few  hours  after  he  was  found  fatally  ill  beside  the  river  The 
»Jaibanas«,  or  traditional  medicine  men,  attributed  his  death  to  evil 
medicine. 

Following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project: 

initial  phase:  1983-1985 

The  indigenous  communities  in  the  Department  of  Choco  were  ex- 
periencing severe  problems  with  education.  Schools  were  non- 
existent, and  any  teachers  sent  to  the  area  were  not  indigenous 
and  tended  to  tire  of  their  assignment  within  a  few  months. 

When  the  Second  Regional  Congress  convened  in  1983,  OREWA 
decided  to  tackle  the  education  issue  and  develop  a  project  that 
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would  cater  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  indigenous  com- 
munities. The  project  was  launched  in  1984  in  six  communities 
along  the  highway,  namely  Sabaleta,  El  Consuelo,  El  Noventa,  El 
Veinte,  El  Veintiuno  and  Motordo,  and  by  1985  had  been  discon- 
tinued in  all  but  El  Consuelo  and  Motordo.  Belarmino  Tunay,  a 
teacher  in  the  Catfo  community  »Ei  Veintiuno«,  has  the  following  to 
say  about  the  initial  stage  of  the  project: 

»Two  collaborators  came  to  my  community  on  March  27,  1984. 
Before  I  became  teacher,  my  community  had  neither  school  nor 
teacher.  Some  four  children  had  been  going  to  an  official  school, 
but  the  official  teacher  got  transferred  to  Tutunendo,  and  left  her 
pupils  here  without  schooling,  it  was  five  years  later  that  the  com- 
rades from  OREWA  came.  They  held  a  meeting  for  all  of  us  and 
picked  two  comrades  to  work  as  voluntary  teachers.  Back  then  they 
were  called  tutors,  not  teachers.  It  was  arranged  for  a  shack  to  be 
used  for  classes  until  the  community  could  build  a  school. 
Everybody  volunteered  to  work. 

Since  we  had  no  school,  we  worked  in  my  father's  house.  We  took  a 
course  in  teacher  training.  Then  one  of  the  comrades  died,  and  left 
only  one  teacher  to  teach  at  the  school.  The  community  built  a 
house  for  the  workers  who  were  helping  the  teacher. 

We  worked  with  guides  in  Language,  Social  Studies,  Natural 
Sciences,  the  Indigenous  Movement,  Arts,  Physical  Education, 
Religion  and  Mathematics,  that  makes  eight  areas.  The  col- 
laborators gave  the  guides  to  the  tutors  and  we  worked  with  those 
guides  with  the  children  at  school.  The  collaborators  helped  the 
teacher  when  there  was  something  he  didn't  understand. 

We  also  cultivated  plantain  and  yucca.  We  still  have  the  school 
garden.  Now  there  are  eight  children  in  all.  There  were  more,  but 
some  of  the  parents  didn't  want  to  send  their  children  to  school." 
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During  the  initial  phase,  the  Educational  Experience  was  geared 
toward  consolidation  of  the  organization.  The  subject  matter  of 
teacher  training,  and  the  work  of  the  teachers  v/ith  the  children 
co.ncentrated  on  aspects  such  as  indigenous  legislation,  com- 
munity functions,  the  structure  of  OREWA,  and  renewal  of  various 
cultural  practices.  The  work  of  the  teachers  with  the  guides  in  the 
different  sectors  contributed  towards  the  elaboration  of  a  cur- 
riculum. 


Second  Phase:  1986  -  1988 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  idea  took  shape  to  elaborate  a  cur- 
riculum for  the  teachers  to  use  in  the  schools.  That  and  acquiring 
the  necessary  funds  to  develop  the  Educational  Program  were  the 
tasks  of  the  first  project. 

With  the  support  of  a  joint  effort  between  Colombia  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  area  of  agriculture  and  integrated  rural  development 
{Desarrollo  Integral  Agn'ola  y  Rural  DIAR),  research  was  under- 
taken in  the  area  of  language  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  for  a  cur- 
riculum. A  linguist,  Mauricio  Pardo,  helped  in  the  development  of 
two  primers  in  the  Embera  language.  Various  differences  in  the 
dialects  of  the  region  presented  some  difficulty  in  their  use. 

This  period  is  characterized  by  the  first  steps  towards  cooperation 
between  the  Educational  Experience  and  various  government  in- 
stitutions concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with  indigenous  educa- 
tion. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  various  other  regions  applied  for  an  Educa- 
tional Experience  in  their  area  thanks  to  the  results  obtained  in  the 
region  along  the  highway  and  in  Medio  Atrato.  New  projects  were 
opened  in  Medio  San  Juan  and  in  Bojaya. 
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Third  Phase:  1989  - 1991 


Efforts  were  continued  to  elaborate  a  curriculum  for  indigenous 
education  in  the  Department  of  Choco.  Financial  assistance  was 
obtained  from  MlSEREOR.  The  applications  for  funding  may  be 
the  only  existing  written  documentation  of  planning  and  strategy  in 
the  Educational  Experience. 

in  view  of  difficulties  resulting  from  the  low  educational  level  of 
teachers,  school  equivalency  programs  were  organized  for  teach- 
ers who  had  not  completed  five  years  of  basic  education  in  primary 
school,  and  teacher  training  courses  were  provided  to  upgrade 
professional  qualifications  of  those  teachers  who  had  not  com- 
pleted their  secondary  education.  Equivalency  programs  and 
teacher  training  were  designed  according  to  the  formal  education 
scheme.  A  timid  and  quite  informal  attempt  was  made  to  include 
contents  and  methods  geared  to  the  cultural  reality  of  the  indige- 
nous communities. 

Two  important  problems  were  identified  by  the  Educational  Ex- 
perience workers:  their  own  training  deficiencies,  and  the  constant 
turnover  in  staff  that  disrupted  continuity  in  programs  and  strate- 
gies. 

During  this  period  various  materials  were  printed  in  the  Embera 
language  based  on  the  alphabetical  and  graphic  approach  elabo- 
rated during  the  preceding  period.  There  were  problems  in  trans- 
cribing the  readers  as  a  consequence.  What  is  more,  the  use  of  the 
primers  was  restricted  by  their  disregard  of  the  aforementioned  dif- 
ferences in  dialect  which  occasioned  their  rejection  by  the  speak- 
ers of  the  dialects. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  need  for  evaluation  and  systematization 
became  apparent.  Changeovers  in  staff  were  tending  to  obliterate 
accomplishments.  The  project  had  no  mechanisms  for  confirming 
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the  validity  or  effectiveness  of  ongoing  developments.  The  inten- 
tion was  there  to  create  a  curriculum,  but  no  strategy  had  been 
developed  in  that  direction.  All  this  prompted  a  process  of  systema- 
tization  which  in  turn  lead  to  the  complete  restructuring  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Some  basic  concepts 

As  the  process  of  systemization  commenced,  it  was  decided  to  ex- 
amine a  series  of  concepts  that  were  being  used  in  connection  with 
the  project.  The  examination  involved  more  than  just  a  consultation 
of  basic  literature.  It  concentrated  on  the  concrete  situation  of 
education  in  practice.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant concepts. 


1.  School 

Defining  school  for  the  indigenous  people  of  Choco  is  a  difficult 
undertaking.  Some  precision  is  possible,  however,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  for  them  school  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Occasionally  school  is  seen  as  a  place  where  children  learn  things 
not  taught  in  the  family.  At  other  times  it  is  defined  as  an  institution 
whose  eim  is  to  provide  minors  and/or  adults  with  general  skills 
and  knowledge  not  received  in  the  family  not  because  those  skills 
or  knowledge  cannot  be  taught  in  the  family,  but  for  reasons  of  ar- 
rangement. What  is  concerned  is  the  transmission  of  ideas  that  go 
to  make  up  a  vision  of  the  world  consistent  with  western  culture.  In 
this  sense,  school  is  an  instrument  to  transmit  culture  and  ideo- 
logy. 

However,  the  intention  was  to  create  a  concept  of  school  much 
broader  and  more  in  line  with  indigenous  interests.  School  is  not  a 
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special  place  for  transmitting  knowledge  or  skills.  It  is  rather  a 
space  that  can  exist  anywhere  —  in  the  jungle,  the  mountains,  or  at 
home.  And  it  is  not  just  for  children,  but  for  everyone.  This  is  il- 
lustrated, for  example,  in  the  area  of  traditional  medicine.  In  the 
Embera  culture,  the  traditional  medicine  man,  or  »Jaibana«  learns 
the  art  of  medicine  through  other  more  experienced  Jaibanas.  The 
period  of  time  it  takes  him  to  learn  is  determined  by  his  individual 
ability.  Learning  takes  place  in  the  jungle,  on  the  river,  at  home,  and 
even  in  dreams. 

When  the  idea  of  school  is  introduced,  it  presents  a  problem  for  in- 
digenous people  and  triggers  fierce  discussion.  Each  group  tries 
to  create  a  school  adapted  to  its  own  particular  cultural  and  social 
needs.  The  western  concept  of  school  as  an  institution  tends  to  be 
modified  rather  than  eliminated  through  criticism  and  proposals  for 
its  reform. 

The  indigenous  people  in  Choco  can  be  divided  into  three  different 
categories  according  to  their  attitudes  towards  school.  Those  in 
the  first  group  accept  school  the  way  it  comes  from  western  society, 
arguing  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  read  ar.d  write,  to  learn 
Spanish,  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  Blacks  and  »Paisas«. 
(The  Colombian  word  »Paisa«  refers  to  people  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antioquia,  but  in  Choco  it  is  used  to  refer  to  white  people  in 
general.)  They  criticize  teachers  who  teach  in  the  mother  tongue  or 
incorporate  elements  of  autochtonous  culture  into  their  work  with 
children  because  they  feel  the  children  »already  know  those 
things«  and  will  only  be  wasting  their  time  studying  them  at  school. 

Those  in  the  second  group  reject  school  altogether.  They  consider 
school  to  be  destructive  with  its  unilateral  method  of  teaching 
where  the  teacher  uses  his  power  and  believes  he  knows  every- 
thing, where  texts  are  used  that  are  incongruent  with  indigenous 
reality,  and  where  programs  and  methodology  are  of  western 
origin. 
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The  third  stance  is  clearly  identifiable,  and  is  the  one  with  which 
the  staff  of  the  Educational  Experience  can  most  readily  associate. 
It  considers  schooling  necessary  to  help  reinforce  the  organization 
and  defence  of  cultural  identity.  It  tries  to  adjust  schooling  to  in- 
digenous reality.  It  believes  that  individuals  should  be  taught  in 
their  mother  tongue;  that  educational  content  should  be  locally 
developed;  that  every  ethnic  group  should  have  its  own  pedagogy; 
that  materials  for  the  teaching  —  learning  process  should  pertain 
to  and  be  developed  by  the  group  for  which  they  are  intended;  and 
lastly,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  education,  that  the 
teachers  should  be  indigenous,  provided  they  receive  permanent 
training. 


2.  Ethno-Education 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  point  out  that  the  indigenous  cosmic  vi- 
sion does  not  include  the  concept  under  discussion  here,  and  that 
consequently  there  are  no  precise  words  for  it  in  the  Embera 
Bedea  and  Maash  Meu  languages.  Hence,  we  propose  to  use  the 
term  ethno-education  as  defined  by  non-indigenous  people  par- 
tisan to  the  indigenous  struggle. 

Ethno-education  is  the  permanent  social  process  of  being  im- 
mersed in  one's  own  culture.  It  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
values,  and  the  development  of  skills  and  competence  in  accor- 
dance with  the  needs,  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  communi- 
ties. Culture  is  the  hub  and  framework  for  all  ethno-education  ac- 
tivities, since  it  is  culture  that  determines  the  contents,  methodolo- 
gy, learning  strategies,  and  the  form  of  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Ethno-education  has  become  a  response  to  the  needs  of  indige- 
nous education.  To  this  extent  it  is  an  achievement  of  the  in- 
digenous struggle. 
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The  Colombian  government's  concept  of  ethno-education  does 
not  take  the  community  component  into  account,  although  it  is  the 
very  basis  of  the  cultures  oi  Chocd  To  preserve  the  principle  of 
community,  land  is  the  first  element  that  requires  legal  protection. 
Education  for  them  is  therefore  not  a  bridge  to  achieve  status  or  to 
earn  money,  but  an  instrument  to  defend  cultural  rights  and  to 
transform  the  conditions  of  poverty,  sickness,  hunger  and  death 
currently  surrounding  their  lives. 

Consequently,  the  communities  are  the  chief  subject  of  education. 
This  implies  education  based  in  practice  on  a  collective  and 
dynamic  system  of  spheres  that  are  closely  interrelated  and  direct- 
ly interdependent  upon  one  another.  This  interpretation  permits  the 
following  comparison  between  official  education  and  an  educa- 
tional proposal  for  indigenous  communities  based  on  community: 

Western  education  uses  culture  in  school  as  a  means  to  produce 
workers  for  economic  and  productive  competition  in  a  consumer- 
oriented  and  alienating  society,  while  indigenous  people  use 
education  in  the  community  and  in  their  culture  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  The  educational  policy  of  the  Indigenous 
Organization  recognizes  a  '-cultural  policy«  that  stems  from  their 
own  knowledge  and  autonomy.  Therefore,  research  is  important  to 
be  able  to  design  and  implement  an  educational  proposal  in  in- 
digenous communities. 

An  ethnic  approach  to  education  requires  an  examination  of  factors 
that  determine  education,  like  interculturalism  and  bilingualism. 
Since  intercultural  relations  shape  educational  policies  and  crite 
ria,  the  concept  of  interculturalism  must  become  a  subject  for 
discussion  and  communication  between  the  interrelating  cultures. 

In  relations  between  the  dominant  culture  and  ethnic  minorities, 
the  knowledge  of  ethnic  minorities  has  not  been  hitherto  recog- 
nized as  legitimate.  The  history  of  contact  has  rather  been  marked 
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by  cultural  domination  and  ethnocentrism  where  the  norms  of  the 
dominant  culture  have  been  imposed  on  the  minority  groups  by 
government  agencies  of  control.  This  also  ref«  is  to  the  means  of 
mass  communication. 

The  absorption  of  one  culture  by  another  through  the  process  of 
domination  makes  demands  on  the  policies,  economy,  social  life, 
and  in  last  analysis  on  every  sector  of  the  subservient  culture.  This 
means  that  knowledge  as  well  as  social  practices  become  mar^i- 
pulated,  resulting  in  an  unconscious  assimilation  of  seemingly 
harmless  elements. 

Knowledge  of  the  different  cultures  permits  selection  or  rejection  of 
the  elements  that  indigenous  people  believe  can  benefit  or  harm 
them.  But  knowledge  based  on  a  critical  vision  also  implies  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  difference. 

It  is  not  just  an  issue  of  government  recognition  of  its  duties 
towards  indigenous  nations  as  citizens  with  cultures  of  their  own. 
The  government  has  fundamental  obligations  towards  autochto- 
nous peoples  as  a  consequence  of  the  violation  of  their  rights  for 
more  than  500  years.  In  particular  we  refer  to  the  expropriation  of 
their  territories,  the  Christian  ization  and  the  genocide.  Annihilation 
has  occurred  both  directly  through  massacres  as  well  as  indirectly 
through  coercive  acculturation,  contempt  and  denial  of  recogni- 
tion. 

The  insights  outlined  above  reveal  the  possibilities  that  ethno- 
education  can  offer  indigenous  people,  providei!,  of  course,  that 
government  proposals  are  subject  to  critical  analysis,  and  that  the 
search  for  the  meaning  of  ethno-education  clearly  remains  our  up- 
permost task. 

In  the  Department  of  Choco,  in  particular,  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion has  joined  the  Black  community  in  pursuit  of  their  right  to  de- 
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termine  their  own  culture,  their  own  education,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  own  lives. 

3.  Intercuituraiism 

intercuituralism  is  the  relation  of  one  culture  to  another.  It  is  not 
assimilation  within  the  dominant  or  western  culture,  but  rather  a 
relation  of  mutual  respect  that  should  exist  between  cultures  to 
abolish  ethnocentrism.  The  relation  should  lead  to  knowledge  of 
*he  ways  of  thinking  and  the  history  of  the  other  culture.  Knowledge 
facilitates  respect  between  cultures,  and  in  particular  among  op- 
pressed ethnic  minorities. 

Intercuituralism  also  involves  learning  from  other  cultures,  as  do 
the  black  and  indigenous  communities  in  Choc6.  Education 
should  facilitate  the  development  of  mutual  awareness  and 
bilateral  communication  in  every  sector.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
context  in  which  we  live  \3  dominated  by  western  culture,  that  we 
must  develop  within  that  contexc  and  therefore  be  familiar  with  it. 
Besides,  there  are  elements  of  western  culture  that  go  to  serve  our 
interests  as  ethnic  groups  and  human  beings. 

Intercultural  endeavours  promote  appreciation  of  other  cultures, 
but  emphasize  the  restoration  on  the  part  of  each  group  of  its  own 
cultural  identity. 

Perspectives 

As  already  stated,  the  process  of  systematization  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  concepts  underlying  the  work  of  the  Jose 
Melanio  Tunay  Educational  Experience,  in  methodology  as  well  as 
organization. 
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In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  closer  consideration  to 
the  concepts  surrounding  indigenous  education  and  its  implica- 
tions. The  project  staff  i3  in  the  process  of  developing  common 
points  of  reference  in  this  respect.  They  have  already  reached  in- 
itial consensus  on  some  aspects,  example  given  that  socio- 
educational  research  be  the  focal  point  around  which  all  projects 
conducted  within  the  framework  of  the  Education  Program  should 
revolve.  Another  focus  will  be  the  training  of  indigenous  teachers 
and  their  direct  participation  in  the  research  process. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  project  staff  had  been  concentrating  on  a 
curriculum  for  basic  primary-level  education.  The  process  of 
systematic  evaluation  lead  to  the  discovery  that  this  was  not  a  fun- 
damental concern.  Curriculum  develops  as  a  consequence  of 
achievements  in  the  practice  of  education.  Besides,  it  becomes  a 
straight  jackel,  or  a  "prescription  book«,  if  the  teachers  who  use  it 
are  not  sufficiently  prepared  politically,  conceptually  and 
methodologically  to  adapt  the  teaching/learning  process  to  the 
concrete  reality  of  the  ethnic  groups  and  communities  in  which 
they  teach. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  structure,  the  Education  Program  will 
revolve  around  the  following  projects: 

1 .  Professionalization  of  the  teachers 

2.  Literacy  development 

3.  Upgrading  of  credentials 

4.  Staff  training 

5.  Training  of  indigenous  leaders 

6.  Recreation  and  sports 
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The  challenges  we  face  are  considerable.  The  main  objective  is 
that  the  indigenous  peoples  in  the  Department  of  Choco  become 
instrumental  in  organizing  education  according  to  their  own 
specifications,  and  that  that  education  will  be  construed  to  em- 
power their  dynamic  and  changing  cultures  instead  of  surpressing 
and  acculturating  the  people. 
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International  Year  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People.  1993  Student 
Leaflet. 

Tliis  leaflet  is  one  of  the  publications  published  Dy  the  United  Nations  for 
teaching  purposes  on  the  occasion  of  the  "International  Year  of  the  World's 
Indigenous  People  1993".  Further  UN  material  such  as  radio  and  television 
programmes,  printed  and  audio-visual  media  on  indigenous  people  can  be 
obtained  from  your  nearest  United  Nations  Information  Centre  or  Service. 
You  may  also  write  to: 

Public  Inquiries  Unit,  Department  of  Public  Information,  Room  GA-057, 
United  Nations,  New  Yorl<.  New  Yorl<,  NY  10017,  USA 
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Sudwestfunk 
Mr.  Kurt  Rittig 
Television  Director 
76522  Baden-Baden 


January  26, 1994 


Dear  Mr  Rittig, 

This  letter  is  an  immediate  reaction  to  the  film  -Pico  Colon  —  Hang 
Gliding  from  Colombia's  Highest  Mountain«,  which  was  broadcast 
by  »Sudwestfunk«  at  8:15  PM  today,  January  26, 1994.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  your  television  network  financed  the  film  about  the  eight 
holiday  adventurers,  or  the  undertaking  that  it  documents.  The  in- 
dication in  the  trailer  "Commissioned  by  Sudwestfunk«  can  have 
various  meanings.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Sudwestfunk  is  clearly 
responsible  for  televising  the  film,  and,  in  so  doing,  for  giving  a 
stage  to  a  group  of  unthinking  German  egomaniacs,  mainly  young, 
apparently  w/ell  off  materially,  obsessed  with  self-fulfilment,  and 
bent  on  carrying  out  a  pointless  urge  to  fly  with  a  hang  glider  to  a 
Caribbean  beach  from  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  Colombia. 
The  film  follows  the  progress  of  the  senseless  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pedition that  can  only  be  explained  by  an  attitude  of  wasteful  con- 
sumption born  of  affluence  and  coupled  with  doomsday  paranoia. 
It  does  not  demonstrate  the  least  bit  of  critical  distance  to  what  is 
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shown  or  how  it  is  presented.  Only  one  comment  contained  a  hint 
of  judgment  —  that  it  was  not  intended  to  question  the  sense  of 
what  was  being  shown.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  remark  was 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  group  members  had  lost  his 
life  from  malaria  or  mountain  sickness,  or  to  the  monstrosity  of  the 
idea  itself,  and  the  callous  drive  to  see  it  through. 

To  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain,  namely,  the  adventurers  had  to 
cross  the  territory  of  the  Cogui  Indians,  an  aboriginal  group  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Mar- 
ta,  robbed  of  their  best  lands,  threatened  by  colonization  and 
miscegenation,  oppressed  by  settlers,  the  cocaine  Mafia,  guerrilla 
forces  and  military  troops,  defenseless  victims  of  persecution  from 
all  sides,  spared,  at  least  temporarily,  from  missionization  by 
Catholic  orders  and  North  American  Bible  sects,  cut  off  from 
markets,  exploited  by  middle  men  who  pay  them  pennies  for  their 
valuable  handicrafts.  They  just  want  to  be  left  without  further  out- 
side interference  so  that  they  can  live  in  harmony  with  their  land 
and  their  culture.  There  are  only  a  few  thousand  individuals  re- 
maining. They  have  little  chance  to  survive  as  an  independent 
tribe. 

Of  course  they  show  no  understanding  for  the  intentions  of  a  group 
of  bearded  giants  attired  in  peculiar  stretch  pants  and  shorts  and 
strutting  about  with  ski  poles.  Of  course  they  are  afraid  that  others 
will  follow.  Of  course  they  see  themselves  as  the  obvious  losers  in 
the  face  of  such  an  invasion  of  foreign  culture  and  values.  The 
Coguis  are  noted  for  their  peaceful  ways,  and  realize  that  it  is  all  the 
more  important  for  them  to  make  the  holiday  invaders  feel  unwel- 
come. They  build  barriers  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the  mountain 
climbers.  Normally  a  quiet  and  gentle  people,  they  try  to  drive  the 
strangers  away  with  arguments  and  harassment  verging  on  physi- 
cal force.  The  strangers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  indifferent  and  in- 
capable of  learning.  Naive  as  they  are,  they  present  themselves  as 
the  target  of  kidnappers  and  blackmailers  from  among  the  guer- 
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rillas  active  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  At  the  same  time, 
while  grumbling  over  delays,  they  completely  ignore  the  risks  their 
undertaking  might  involve  for  their  mestizo  guides  or  the  mules  so 
valuable  to  the  Colombian  farmer  that  the  loss  of  one  could  mean 
his  ruin.  They  are  too  blind  to  see  that  a  few  presents  cannot  buy 
sympathy  from  the  Coguis.  They  are  insensible  to  the  privilege  ac- 
corded them  in  the  permission  they  receive  to  wash  at  what  was 
probably  the  village's  only  water  tap.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that 
the  Coguis  refrain  from  offering  them  a  meal  not  for  want  of 
hospitality,  or  because  they  are  particularly  shrewd,  but  because 
they  can  barely  manage  to  feed  their  own  children  in  their  severe 
state  of  poverty. 

They  have  no  idea  of  the  rh  vthm  of  the  land  and  its  people  that  only 
serve  as  a  backdrop  for  their  self-indulgent  macho  tendencies. 
Why  should  they?  If  the  ground  team  is  worried  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the  climbers,  they  can  rent  a  plane,  which  natural- 
ly, in  their  hasty  and  arrogant  opinion,  is  not  in  the  best  condition. 
The  pilot,  of  course,  is  too  apprehensive  to  complete  the  mission  he 
was  hired  for  to  their  satisfaction,  but  apparently  the  plane  was  at 
least  good  enough  for  the  camera  to  get  some  attractive  shots  of 
the  jungle  during  the  search.  If  the  Coguis  block  the  way,  they  can 
buy  the  services  of  a  helicopter,  an  old  one  to  be  sure,  Russian 
made  and  not  up  to  the  standards  they  expect,  but  adequate 
enough  to  foil  the  annoying  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the 
mountain  to  interrupt  their  plan  and  to  carry  them  beyond  their  bar- 
riers. They  steal  their  way  to  their  goal  like  thieves  without  the  least 
twinge  of  guilt. 

At  the  end  of  their  unsuccessful  expedition,  they  remain  caught  up 
in  the  euphoria  of  their  own  courage  that  allowed  them  to  pack 
such  elemental  experiences,  emotions  and  proof  of  self-worth  into 
so  brief  a  time  span.  The  whole  experience  is  directed  and  prod- 
uced in  the  style  of  a  television  drama.  There  is  tragedy  in  the 
death  of  their  team-mate,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  also  a  complete 
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lack  of  realization  that  for  reasons  in  no  way  related  to  that  incident, 
or  their  failure  to  get  the  hang  glider  off  the  ground  on  top  of  Pico 
Colon,  they  are  not  entitled  to  trifle  with  the  existence  of  an  endan- 
gered people  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  with  the  integrity  of  one  of  its 
last  still  largely  intact  stretches  of  nature. 

The  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult 
Education  Association  has  been  cooperating  for  the  past  twenty 
years  with  Colombian  partner  organizations  in  the  area  of  adult 
education.  In  the  territory  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  we 
have  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  build  up  a  relationship  of  trust  with 
the  Coguis  who  have  repeatedly  been  ignored,  disregarded, 
deceived,  and  disappointed.  We  have  made  some  progress  in  one 
area  or  another,  small,  modest  achievements  not  fit  for  a  media 
production.  An  undertaking  like  the  one  documented  in  the  film 
and  its  broadcast  on  public  television  can  jeopardize  everything  we 
have  accomplished  with  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  Coguis  are  able  to  differentiate  and  see 
that  not  all  foreigners  in  their  house  behave  themselves  like  the 
proverbial  bull  in  a  China  shop,  or,  to  use  another  figure  of  speech 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  like  an  axe  in  a  forest,  or  the  machete 
the  invaders  used  to  destroy  the  barriers  put  up  to  keep  them  out 
instead  of  respecting  the  signs  they  received. 

The  film  is  not  a  deterrent,  nor  does  it  stimulate  reflection.  The  men 
come  across  as  bold  and  daring  —  obviously  an  opinion  they 
share.  Today  it  is  »in«  to  put  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  personal 
desires  over  a  careful  and  cautious  approach  that  seeks  to  under- 
stand —  and  certainly  to  respect  —  the  needs  and  ways  of  thinking 
of  others.  The  program's  message  will  prompt  thousands  of  other 
financially  able  young  people  to  seek  chic  and  alternative  ways  to 
conquer  the  world's  last  vestiges  of  paradise,  and  in  so  doing  to 
prove  their  prowess  and  satisfy  their  urge  for  self-assertion. 

SCidwestfunk  would  be  well  advised  to  give  some  thought  to 
whether  the  film  in  question  constitutes  an  appropriate  contribu- 
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tion  to  wind  up  the  year  dedicated  by  the  United  Nations  to  the 
world's  indigenous  peoples. 

Dr,  Michael  Samiowski 

Program  Coordinator  for  Latin  America 

Institute  for  iriternational  Cooperation 

of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  IIZ/  DVV 

Adult  Education  for  Indigenous  Peoples  was  the  theme  focus  in 
issues  No.  38  and  41  of  our  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  which  we  publish  in  English,  French  and 
Spanish.  We  intend  to  publish  the  text  of  this  letter  in  the  coming 
issue  of  the  journal  and  would  be  glad  to  also  consider  publishing 
your  response. 
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Herrn 

Dr.  Michael  Samlowski 
Institut  fur  Internationale 
Zusammanarbeit 
Obere  Wilhelnnstr.  32 

53225  Bonn  February  24, 1994 

Response  tc  »Pico-Col6n  —  Hang  Gliding  from  Colombia's 
Highest  Mounta  o« 

Dear  Dr.  Samlowski, 


We  take  your  letter  of  January  26, 1994  very  seriously,  all  the  more 
since  you  consider  the  work  of  your  institute  jeopardized  by  the 
program  you  criticized. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  offer  you  reassurance  in  your  con- 
cern, but  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts,  and  give 
you  our  interpretation. 

Sudwesfunk  and  Westdeutscher  Rundfunk  only  financed  two 
thirds  of  the  film  production  costs,  but  not  the  expedition,  which 
would  have  taken  place  even  if  it  had  not  been  coupled  with  the 
film.  The  participants  —  flight  instructors,  mountain  guides,  crafts- 
men, the  director  of  a  cultural  center  ~  are  not,  according  to  our  in- 
formation, wealthy  persons.  The  undertaking  was  supported  by  the 
Colombian  government.  One  of  the  organizers,  who  also  took  part 
on  the  scene,  was  the  Cultural  Attache  from  the  Colombian  Em- 
bassy in  Bonn.  This  attests  to  the  seriousness  of  the  venture. 
Neither  the  editorial  staff  nor  the  film  crew  were  able  to  foresee  that 
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the  sports  adventurer,  Elmar  Muller,  who  is  respected  in  his  metier 
and  by  the  media  from  Latin  America  to  Russia,  would  lose  his 
nerve  under  stress,  and  behave  inappropriately  towards  the 
natives.  Should  the  scenes  have  been  censored,  or  condemned  in 
the  running  commentary?  In  our  opinion  the  Cogui  position  could 
not  have  had  a  better  stage  or  representation. 

For  example; 

"They  view  all  foreigners  with  scepticism  and  rejection.  For  good 
reason.  The  European  conquerors  were  all  too  thorough  in  clean- 
ing out  this  region  with  their  massacres..." 

The  audience  experiences  first  hand  how  self-assured  they  are  in 
asserting  their  will,  and  young  iVIoices,  familiar  with  urban  civiliza- 
tion, »the  active  mediator  between  the  cultures",  explains  and 
defends  the  position  of  his  people  in  front  of  the  camera. 

My  dear  Dr  Samlowski,  your  apparent  categorical  disapproval  of 
this  type  of  sport  adventure  is  understandable.  The  standpoint  of 
the  film  editor  in  charge  of  the  program  is  also  one  of  decided 
critical  distance.  That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  to 
make  it  public.  The  film  does  not  glorify  the  undertaking,  and  any 
reactions  we  received  from  viewers  show  that  it  definitely  does  not 
entice  innitation. 

The  film  was  not  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  year  of  in- 
digenous people,  although  the  problems  of  preservation  of  culture 
and  cultural  change  do  constitute  an  important  theme  focus  in  our 
"Countries  —  People  —  Adventure«  series. 


Very  truly  yours, 
Kurt  Rittig 
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Should  indigenous  peoples  learn  to  read  and  write  in  their  mother 
tongue  or  in  the  dominant  language?  Maria  Luisa  Jauregui,  from 
her  experience  in  literacy  work,  makes  a  clear  case  for  the  first  op- 
tion, adding  to  this  that  such  programs  should  give  priority  to  in- 
digenous women  because  of  their  crucial  role  in  the  preservation 
and  renewal  of  indigenous  cultures. 


Maria  Luisa  Jauregui 

A  concept  for  bilingual  intercultural 
education  for  indigenous  women 


Introduction 


There  are  two  reasons  why  bilingual  intercultural  education  has 
become  an  issue  of  burning  relevance  during  the  present  year: 

First,  the  United  Nations  has  proclaimed  1993  to  be  the  "Interna- 
tional Year  for  the  World's  Indigenous  Peoples«,  its  objective  being 
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lo  improve  conditions  under  which  indigenous  populations  live,  in- 
cluding their  »culture,  language  and  education",  by  "involving  the 
participation  of  indigenous  peoples  in  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion and  evaluation  of  projects  that  bear  influence  on  their  lives  and 
futures«.' 

Secondly,  today  more  than  ever  there  is  a  need  for  qualified  labour 
in  every  sector  of  society  to  cope  with  the  technological  innovations 
that  have  been  introduced  to  modernize  production.  Education  and 
knowledge  have  accordingly  become  the  focus  of  a  productive 
transformation,  that,  we  would  like  to  add,  must  be  »based  on 
equality".^ 

These  two  facts  are  of  crucial  importance  for  adult  educators  (par- 
ticularly for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  and  support  bilingual  inter- 
cultural  education  as  the  best  way  to  guarantee  cultural  identity, 
preserve  the  language,  and  educate  the  indigenous  people  of  our 
region).  Both  urge  us  to  effectively  promote  the  participation  of  in- 
digenous individuals  in  the  planning,  implementation  and  evalua- 
tion of  projects  intended  for  their  direct  benefit,  for  example  the  so- 
called  »modern  citizen«  concept  that  requires  promotion  of  efforts 
in  our  region  to  transform  the  processes  of  production  on  the  basis 
of  equality. 

There  is  sufficient  experience  in  the  educational  history  of  our 
region  to  initiate  a  program  for  bilingual  intercuitural  education 
beyond  the  basic  minimum  offered  in  bilingual  literacy  or  post-lite- 
racy programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  official 
language  still  creates  difficulty  despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
various  governments,  UNESCO,  UNICEF  and  numerous  other 
bodies  towards  new  focuses  in  programs  for  indigenous  groups 
that  support  teaching  and  learning  in  the  native  language,  and  pro- 
vide self-learning  packages,  primers  and  texts  oriented  toward 
their  respective  cultures. 
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This  may  be  due  to  the  absence  in  many  cases  of  a  global  focus 
that  also  includes  the  most  appropriate  strategies  for  teaching 
reading  and  writing  in  the  official  language  —  which  many  in- 
digenous people  do  not  know  —  and  for  teaching  oral  skills  so  as  to 
ensure  that  skills  acquired  in  the  mother  tongue  are  transferred  to 
the  official  language. 

Indigenous  adults  otien  tend  to  resist  literacy  learning  efforts  in 
their  own  language  because  on  the  one  hand  they  cannot  recog- 
nize any  advantage  in  learning  to  read  and  write  in  a  language  that 
lacks  social  recognition,  while  on  the  other,  the  environment  in 
which  they  live  makes  it  imperative  for  them  to  learn  the  official 
language  in  order  to  satisfy  their  needs  and  protect  their  rights. 
This  situation  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  lack  of  information 
on  the  most  effective  methods  to  progressively  acquire  a  good 
command  of  the  official  language.^ 

Recent  initiatives  have  been  launched  to  extend  bilingual  intercul- 
tural  education  to  other  target  groups,  for  example  pre-school 
children.  OAS  and  UNICEF  organized  a  regional  workshop  around 
this  theme  in  Quito  from  1  to  6  June  1992. 

We  know  that  awareness  exists  in  Latin  American  countries  with 
large  indigenous  populations  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
bilingual  intercultural  education  can  be  institutionalized  as  it  was  in 
Ecuador  in  April  1992.  However,  efforts  very  often  fail  due  to  the 
lack  of  public  funds. 

In  this  international  year  dedicated  to  the  indigenous  populations, 
we  adult  educators  cannot  remain  indifferent  —  particularly  those 
of  us  with  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  bilinoual  inter- 
cultural education. 

It  is  our  proposal  that  priority  be  given  to  bilingual  intercultural 
education  for  women.  This  has  various  reasons,  the  following  in 
particular: 
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•  The  education  of  mothers  has  important  implications  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

•  Education  is  important  for  mothers  who  are  the  chief  transmit- 
ters of  culture. 

•  Education  is  important  for  indigenous  women  who  traditionally 
have  been  the  farthest  removed  from  the  official  culture. 

•  It  is  important  to  regain  the  participation  of  indigenous  women 
who  are  frequently  restricted  in  the  role  they  play  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  people  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  illiterate  in 
their  own  language  as  well  as  in  the  official  language. 

Basis  for  the  concept 

A  certain  amount  of  experience  in  the  education  of  indigenous  wo- 
men has  been  acquired  in  our  region  through  bilingual  literacy  pro- 
grams based  on  civic  education. 

Since  1981  UNESCO  has  been  interested  in  »ensuring  women  op- 
portunities to  study  and  work  that  respect  their  rights  and  dignity, 
and  permit  their  full  participation  in  every  process  of  society«  within 
the  framework  of  the  "Principal  Project  of  Education  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean". 

A  priority  focus  of  the  Principal  F  act  is  the  development  of 
female  literacy  and  the  creation  of  conditions  to  facilitate  access  on 
the  part  of  women  to  permanent  education  in  formal  and  non- 
formal  programs. 

The  policies  regarding  women  in  the  Principal  Project  of  Education 
proceed  from  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. Therefore,  attention  centred  on  those  women  who  are  de- 
prived in  socio-economic  and  cultural  respects  and  because  of 
their  gender. 
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At  the  same  time,  responses  to  the  gender  issue  were  conceived 
as  part  of  a  general  process  of  democratization  of  civil  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  UNESCO  effort  mainly  addressed  indigenous  as  well  as  non- 
indigenous  women  from  rural  areas  and  marginal  urban  communi- 
ties. It  sought  to  strengthen  self  concepts  and  promote  processes 
of  social  organization  with  multisectoral  and  participatory  accents. 

Conferences  were  organized  for  persons  specialized  in  various 
aspects  of  literacy  and  post-literacy  development  of  marginal  ur- 
ban and  rural  women.  Workshops  were  organized  to  train  literacy 
workers,  elaborate  materials,  programs  and  projects  of  civic  educa- 
tion for  women. 

Acknowledging  the  fact  that  indigenous  peasant  women  are  the 
group  most  affected  by  illiteracy,  a  regional  conference  organized 
in  1987  in  Antigua,  Guatemala  to  examine  the  "Status  of  Education 
for  Indigenous  Women«  reaffirmed  the  need  to  apply  the  model  of 
bilingual  intercultural  education  that  proposes  the  recovery  of 
ethno-cultures  as  a  necessary  step  for  the  access  to  the  official 
culture  and  language." 

Work  with  indigenous  women  mainly  involved  facilitating  the  ex- 
change and  dissemination  of  experiences  through  publications, 
training  of  personnel  in  charge  of  educational  programs,  and 
elaboration  of  appropriate  materials. 

At  the  start  of  those  efforts  it  was  stressed  that  the  situation  of  the 
indigenous  woman  is  closely  linked  to  the  problems  of  indigenous 
people  in  general:  the  destruction  of  their  culture;  the  seizure  of 
their  lands  and  natural  resources;  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
physical  violence  in  their  various  forms  and  manifestations. 
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Examples  of  projects  of  bilingual  intercultural  education 
that  focus  on  civic  education  for  indigenous  women 

Thus,  projects  werr--  laurrched  that  combined  education,  vocational 
training,  educatior  ind  integration  towards  development,  inter- 
cultural education  of  indigenous  women,  literacy  development  and 
civic  education. 

Programs  to  promote  literacy  and  civic  education  for  rural  women 
were  developed  between  1987  and  1990  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  with 
technical  and  financial  assistance  from  UNESCO.  Participating 
organizations  included  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
(Comision  Interamericana  de  Mujeres  CECIM)  and  non-govern- 
ment organizations  like  the  Center  of  Documentation  and  informa- 
tion of  the  Social  Movements  of  Ecuador  (Centra  de  Documenta- 
cidn  e  Informacidn  de  los  Movimientos  Sociales  del  Ecuador 
CEDIME)  and  the  Association  of  Women  of  Peru  [Asociacidn  Peru 
Mujei),  the  Center  for  Research  and  Promotion  of  the  People  of 
Peru  ( Centra  de  Investigacidn  y  Prornocion  Popular  del  Peru  CEN- 
DiPP)  and  the  Department  of  Literacy  at  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of 
Education. 

From  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  in  question,  it  can  be  deduced 
that  the  initial  objectives  have  been  met.  Besides  attaining  literacy 
skills,  the  women  have  become  better  able  to  organize  themselves 
where  basic  needs  are  concerned,  and  their  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  has  grown  along  with  their  hope.'' 

The  programs  were  structured  around  a  common  objective:  to 
teach  literacy  skills  to  rural  women  while  simultaneously  promoting 
their  awareness  of  the  rights  and  civic  duties  pertaining  to  them  in 
their  role,  among  other  things,  as  organizers  and  participants  in 
society  at  the  level  of  family,  community  and  nation. 
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The  women-specific  programs  were  based  on  the  concept  that 
cultural  identity  constitutes  the  foundation  of  development.  This 
idea  implies  the  right  to  diversity  and  reciprocal  respect  among 
people  from  distinct  cultures. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  two  projects  in  question  shows  that  the 
project  in  Ecuador,  which  was  launched  in  1987,  had  as  its  principal 
objective  >4he  training  of  literacy  workers  in  rural  areas,  where  the 
female  population  was  predominately  illiterate,  to  strengthen  their 
civic  and  political  consciousness«. 

Operating  within  the  very  general  framework  of  indigenous  na- 
tionalities, the  project  concentrated  on  regions  in  the  mountains 
and  along  the  coast.  During  the  initial  phase,  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  production  and  verification  of  didactic  materials  on  the  rights 
of  the  indigenous  woman.  This  was  followed  by  the  identification  of 
spaces  for  women-specific  learning  and  the  training  of  female  in- 
digenous leaders. 

Besides  training  workshops,  the  methods  of  sociograms  and  train- 
ing of  physical  awareness  were  employed.  A  total  of  approximately 
430  literacy  workers  were  trained  in  four  provinces,  and  a  primer 
was  produced  under  the  title  »Civic  and  Legal  Information  for  the 
Ecuadorian  Woman«. 

Topics  dealt  with  in  the  primer  included:  the  State,  Ecuador  as  a  na- 
tion, the  Constitution,  fundamentals  of  law,  the  family,  marriage, 
divorce,  de  facto  unions,  sexual  abuse,  women  and  work,  social 
security,  the  Commercial  Code,  the  educational  system  in  Ecuador 
etc. 

The  interesting  fact  about  that  project  is  that  it  sought  to  explore  all 
aspects  of  civic  life  relevant  to  women  in  Ecuador  —  both  in  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  beneficiaries  as  well  as  in  the  official  ian- 
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guage  of  the  country.  Consequently,  by  the  end  of  the  project,  a  col- 
lection of  bilingual  reading  material  was  available. 

The  project  "Literacy  Development  and  Civic  Education  for  Pea- 
sant Women  in  Rural  Communities  of  Peru«  was  launched  in  1988 
in  six  communities  in  mountain,  coastal  and  jungle  regions. 

Literacy  programs  had  already  been  conducted  in  those  com- 
munities, but  had  proven  ineffective  because  of  the  lack  of  material 
tuned  to  the  region,  and  the  irrelevance  of  their  topics. 

The  project  understood  civic  education  and  community  develop- 
ment as  requiring  the  participation  and  the  commitment  of  the 
communities.  A  campaign  was  initiated  employing  sensitivity  train- 
ing sessions,  courses  and  workshops  to  work  toward  that  end. 

Primers  and  guides  on  methodology  were  elaborated  on  subjects 
including  health  and  agriculture.  Video  films  were  also  produced 
on  the  rights  and  civic  duties  of  the  peasant  woman. 

!n  the  mountain  region,  existing  mothers'  clubs  were  activated  in 
the  promotion  of  community  development.  Through  the  project,  a 
potable  water  supply  was  brought  to  the  village,  a  road  was  made 
serviceable,  improved  agricultural  techniques  were  learned,  family 
and  community  gardens  were  created,  and  cattle  production  was 
increased. 

In  the  coastal  region  the  creation  and  management  of  a  community 
nursery  was  felt  to  be  more  important.  Courses  were  organized  on 
child  care,  nutrition,  health  and  child  psychology. 

Besides  the  material  elaborated  in  Spanish,  primers  were  also  pro- 
duced in  the  Quechuan  language  to  reappraise  customs  and  pro- 
mote knowledge  of  traditional  medicine. 
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In  the  jungle  zone,  civic  education  was  combined  with  efforts  to 
stress  cultural  identity.  Traditional  stories  were  published,  libraries 
were  built,  community  gardens  were  created,  and  the  community 
was  provided  with  its  own  potable  water  supply. 

It  can  be  affirmed  that  the  civic  education  programs  in  question 
were  relatively  successful  in  producing  community  development 
and  promoting  cultural  rediscovery. 

In  1992  two  further  projects  were  started  to  address  the  problems  of 
indigenous  peasant  women  in  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Both  projects 
receive  technical  and  financial  assistance  from  UNESCO, 
UNICEF,  and  the  World  Food  Program.  In  addition,  the  Nether- 
lands cooperate  in  the  project  in  Ecuador,  and  Denmark  lends  sup- 
port in  Peru. 

The  project  in  Ecuador  is  engaged  in  literacy  and  post-literacy 
development,  and  non-formal  productive  training.  It  incorporates 
the  gender  issue  in  an  effort  towards  equality,  seeks  support  in  civil 
rights,  and  collaborates  with  other  agents  of  local  development. 

The  objective  is  to  teach  literacy  skills  to  some  500  peasant  women 
in  a  program  geared  to  primary  level  learning  under  the  new  basic 
education  program  for  adults  in  Ecuador,  and  to  produce  material 
for  developing  reading,  writing  and  numeracy  skills.  Topics  have 
been  selected  around  the  fundamentals  of  production  and  the  en- 
vironment, and  include  health  and  nutrition,  woman  and  the  family, 
organization,  community  participation  and  administration.  In  addi- 
tion, a  non-formal  training  program  is  to  be  developed  on  the  sub- 
jects of  business  management,  administration,  credit  and  com- 
mercialization. 

In  the  case  of  Peru,  the  project,  Vt'hich  is  located  in  the  provinces  of 
Cajamarca  and  Cusco,  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  preceding  pro- 
ject and  also  concentrates  on  literacy  and  post-literacy  develop- 
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ment  as  well  as  civic  education  for  peasant  women.  It  is  a  joint  ef- 
fort carried  out  by  three  Peruvian  NGOs:  the  women's  association 
Peru  Mujer,  the  Andean  education  institute  Centra  Andino  de 
Educacidn  y  Promocion  Jose  Maria  Arguedas  CADEP,  and  the 
Association  for  Ecology  and  Development  Asociacion  para  la 
Ecologia  y  el  Desarrollo  APED. 

The  project  hopes  to  reach  some  5,000  illiterates  by  training  around 
90  animators  in  Cajamatca,  and  by  encouraging  self-learning  on 
the  part  of  women,  developing  a  women's  organization,  and  work- 
ing towards  cultural  development. 

120  bilingual  animators  were  trained  in  Cusco  to  transmit  literacy 
and  post-literacy  skills,  to  promote  community  development  and  to 
teach  civic  education. 

Elements  of  the  concept 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  we  do  already  have  substantial 
experience  in  the  area  of  bilingual  intercultural  education  for 
women,  although  it  does  not  go  by  that  name. 

Our  proposal  to  provide  bilingual  intercultural  education  for  the  in- 
digenous women  of  our  region  concentrates  on  the  following  two 
elements  that  are  described  in  greater  detail  below: 

•  bilingual  intercultural  literacy  and  post-literacy  development; 

•  civic  education  for  v/omen  (in  a  very  broad  sense). 

Bilingual  intercultural  literacy  and  post-literacy 
development 

Indigenous  organizations  signal  the  need  for  respecting  their 
native  culture  and  for  providing  childhood  and  adult  education  in 
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the  mother  tongue.  Nevertheless,  many  indigenous  people  con- 
sider it  better  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish  from  the  start. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  indigenous  languages  are  held  in  low 
esteem,  another  is  the  limited  availability  of  texts  in  the  mother 
tongue,  and  still  another  is  the  pressure  to  go  from  an  oral  to  a  writ- 
ten culture. 

Leaving  aside  the  appreciation  of  indigenous  culture,  from  a 
pedagogical  viewpoint  it  requires  less  effort  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  the  mother  tongue,  since  the  task  concentrates  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  literacy  skills  and  not  on  the  learning  of  a  second 
language  as  is  the  case  with  Spanish. 

It  is  said  of  learning  to  read  and  write  that  it  only  occurs  once  in  a 
lifetime.  This  is  true,  for  reading  is  the  translation  of  written  signals 
into  sounds  and  words,  just  as  writing  is  the  translation  of  sounds 
and  words  into  written  signals,  and  once  the  process  has  been 
learned,  it  can  be  applied  in  any  spoken  language.  Moreover,  in- 
digenous alphabets  largely  resemble  the  Spanish  alphabet,  hav- 
ing been  derived  therefrom. 

Strictly  speaking,  if  reading  skills  have  been  acquired  in  the  mo- 
ther tongue,  they  do  not  have  to  be  relearned  in  Spanish.  One  only 
has  to  apply  knowledge  already  learned  to  the  new  sounds  that  do 
not  exist  in  the  mother  tongue. 

The  important  thing  about  learning  to  read  is  oral  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  question.  Few  people  learn  to  read  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. Also  decisive  is  the  conviction  that  learning  should  take 
place  in  the  mother  tongue  because  the  ability  to  communicate  in 
one's  own  language  through  reading  and  writing  is  a  universal 
right. 6 

In  addition  to  the  economic  resources  necessary  for  education  of 
this  nature,  two  key  elements  are  required  for  the  success  of  any 
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program  of  bilingual  intercultural  education:  educators  and  mate- 
rials. 

in  literacy  progranns  for  women,  the  ideal  teachers  are  female  bi- 
lingual literacy  workers  who  come  from  the  community  of  their 
assignment  and  are  firnnly  committed  to  the  cause  of  indigenous 
identity. 

A  literacy  worker  should  be  familiar  with  and  promote  ancestral 
knowledge  of  her  ethnic  group  or  people,  and  should  respect  its 
traditional  values  and  beliefs.  Without  at  least  an  operative  com- 
mand of  the  indigenous  language  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  the 
cosmic  and  religious  world  of  the  indigenous  people,  much  less 
the  concrete  difficulties  confronting  them  in  the  modern  world. 

A  literacy  worker  with  a  good  command  of  the  language  of  her 
ancestors  will  be  able  to  understand  and  express  herself  in  that 
language.  Knowing  the  intimate  structure  of  the  indigenous  lan- 
guage will  permit  her  to  foresee  trouble  spots  in  the  learning  of 
Spanish  with  its  phonetics  and  syntax,  and  to  correct  any  errors  in 
Spanish  sentence  construction,  pronunciation  or  orthography  as 
they  arise. 

The  literacy  teacher  will  promote  intercultural  education  because 
she  will  have  to  be  well-versed  in  the  knowledge  and  the  skills  of 
both  the  indigenous  as  well  as  the  Spanish  culture.  She  will  have  to 
examine  and  study  the  values  as  well  as  the  distinctive  failings  and 
deficiencies  of  each  culture,  and  wiil  thus  serve  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  cultures. 

Besides  topics  of  a  general  nature,  teaching  materials  should  also 
develop  appropriately  illustrated  themes  around  the  particular 
situation  of  the  country  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
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Every  literacy  teacher  working  in  an  indigenous  setting  should  be 
adequately  prepared  to  successfully  perform  his  or  her  pedagogi- 
cal duties.  He  or  she  should  be  provided  with  didactic  material  on 
the  culture,  the  language,  the  methodology  of  bilingual  education, 
the  relation  between  community,  school  and  curriculum,  and  litera- 
cy acquisition  by  the  adult  indigenous  learner 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  reading  material  to  be  available  in  the 
mother  tongue.  The  recording  of  legends,  stories,  traditions,  food 
recipes,  information  on  medicinal  plants  etc.,  for  example,  can  be 
encouraged  to  serve  as  supplementary  reading  for  the  novice  lite- 
rate. 


The  basis  for  civic  education 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  gender  subordination  within  society  did 
not  exist  as  an  issue  in  concepts  for  civic  education. 

From  the  1970s  to  the  present,  alternative  proposals  have  been  de- 
veloped for  education  in  general  based  on  innovative  and  par- 
ticipatory concepts  to  involve  people  from  marginalized  sectors  in 
the  educational  process  as  active  subjects.  During  the  past  decade 
alternative  experiences  of  civic  education  have  also  been 
developed  and  verified  in  our  region. 

Those  activities  were  based  on  the  following  suppositions: 

•  that  teaching  for  literacy  must  be  viewed  as  a  process  by  which 
communities  acquire  culture  by  repossessing  their  own  lingu- 
istic codes; 

•  that  it  is  a  means  of  strengthening  self-esteem  on  the  part  of 
women  and  increasing  their  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  community  and  the  nation; 
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•   to  be  effective  it  must  occur  alongside  the  process  of  asserting 
other  social  claims. 

Programs  of  civic  education  for  women  must  be  developed  not  just 
around  the  rights  and  duties  secured  by  constitutions  and  civil 
norms;  they  must  also  address  issues  like  nutrition,  housing,  work, 
health  and  culture.  This  is  how  to  conceive  of  a  civic  education 
whose  fundamentals  extend  beyond  civil  rights  to  include  the 
development  and  the  transformation  of  the  individual  person. 

Civic  education  basically  aims  at  social  change  and  transforma- 
tion. Different  approaches  exist  to  attain  this  objective,  but  only  a 
personal  change  of  attitudes,  in  other  words  development  and 
transformation  on  the  individual  level,  can  ensure  its  full  realiza- 
tion. Moreover,  in  dealing  with  women  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to 
develop  their  sense  of  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  to  enable 
them  to  become  legal  subjects  with  rights  of  their  own.^ 

Women  play  an  essential  role  in  everyday  life  in  the  development  of 
strategies  for  the  survival  of  their  families.  They  can  profit  greatly  in 
their  search  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  life  from  a  change  in  at- 
titude towards  feminine  sexuality,  personal  self-esteem,  and  self 
confidence. 

They  must  begin  at  the  personal  level  (sexuality,  self-image,  bodily 
functions,  maternity,  aspirations)  and  go  on  from  there  to  con- 
sclidate  their  organizational  skills  (developing  their  capacity  for 
mutual  help,  solidarity  and  for  relating  to  their  environment  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy)  by  recognizing  and  exercizing  their  civil  and 
political  rights. 

It  is  necessary  to  interpret  the  law  from  a  gender-specific  perspec- 
tive, both  when  acquiring  an  understanding  of  it,  and  in  the  process 
of  identifying  its  educational  content. 
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Final  considerations 

We  believe  that  any  proposal  for  bilingual  intercultural  education 
for  indigenous  women  must  consider  the  six  requirements  for 
woman-oriented  education  defined  at  the  UNESCO/UNICEF  Con- 
ference that  was  held  from  25  to  28  May,  1992  in  Santafe  de  Bogota 
around  the  theme  of  adult  education  and  priorities  for  strategic  ac- 
tion during  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  namely: 

1 .  It  must  help  to  raise  the  self-esteem  of  women. 

2.  It  must  be  flexible  in  terms  of  content,  sequence,  pace,  loca- 
tion, schedule,  techniques  and  pedagogical  approach 

3.  !t  must  be  participatory,  that  is  to  say  it  must  allow  participants 
and  their  communities  to  intervene  and  make  decisions  regar- 
ding the  criteria  for  programs  and  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  designed,  developed  and  evaluated. 

4.  It  must  be  relevant  to  the  situation  of  women. 

5.  It  must  recognize  the  culture  and  the  popular  knowledge  of  the 
participants. 

6.  It  must  promote  the  protection,  care,  and  emotional  well  being, 
of  children,  as  well  as  health  and  nutrition,  technical  training 
for  work  and  the  sociocultural  dimension  with  the  aim  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life. 

Footnotes 

1.  For  more  information  about  the  "International  Year  for  indigenous  Peoples™ 
please  contact:  Centre  for  Human  Rights,  United  Nations,  1211  Geneva  10, 
Switzerland. 

2.  EducaciOn  y  ccnocimiento:  Eje  delaTransformacion  Productivacon  Equidad, 
CEPAUUNESCO,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1992. 
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3.  Educacion  en  poblacio'^es  indigenas.  Pc.ticas  y  estrategias  en  America 
Latina.  Zuniga  C,  Madeleine.  Ansion,  Juan.  Cueva,  Luis,  eds.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Instituto  Indigenista  Interam^ricano/UNESCO/OREALC,  1987. 

4.  Situacion  educatlva  de  America  Latian  y  El  Caribe,  1980-1989  Proyecto  Prin- 
cipal de  Educacion,  UNESCO/OREALC,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1992. 

5.  Alfabetizacion  y  Educacicin  Civica.  Experiencias  con  mujeres  campesinas  en 
Peru.  Pilar  Nunez  (Compiladora),  UNESCO/OREALC,  Santiago  de  Chile, 
1990. 

6.  Materiales  de  apoyo  para  la  formacicin  docente  en  educacion  bilingiie  inter- 
cultural.  Rivera  Pizarro,  Jorge.  Santiago  de  Chile,  OREALC,  1988. 

7.  Idenlidad  y  Ciudadania.  Educacion  Civica  y  Mujer  Rural  en  la  Subregion  An- 
dina.  Elizabeth  Dasso  y  Sonia  Montano  (compiladoras),  UNESCO/UNICEF, 
Santiago  de  Chile,  1991. 


Thais  Development  Newsletter.  Development  News  &  NGO  Movement  In 
Thailand.  No.  23, 1993.  Ethnic  minorities  in  changing  Thai  society. 

In  this  edition.  Thai  Development  Newsletter  informs  its  readers  about  the 
marginalisation  of  ethnic  minorities  in  Thailand.  Thai  Development  Newslet- 
ter is  published  every  four  months  by  the  Thai  Development  Support  Com- 
mittee (TDCS),  a  non-governmental  organisation  in  Thailand. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  Newsletter,  please  write  to; 
Thai  Development  Support  Committee  (TDSC),  530  Soi  St.  Louis  3.  Soutti 
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"If,  as  they  say,  there  is  no  room  for  projects  advocating  collectivist 
ideologies  while  the  world  witnesses  the  collapse  of  socialism  and 
the  devastating  effects  of  adjustment  in  neoliberal  economies,  it  is 
all  the  more  urgent  to  try  and  create  a  political  education  that 
questions  reality.  We  are  observing  the  plight  of  our  societies  and 
indigenous  peoples,  and  realize  that  their  fate  runs  parallel  to  the 
world's  grave  economic  and  political  crises.  In  this  situation 
education  has  a  vital  function  to  perform  in  our  countries." 
Alfredo  Prado  Prado  is  a  Peruvian  educator  and  director  of  CIPA. 
He  was  the  coordinator  of  the  program  on  education  in  indigenous 
communities  of  the  Latin  American  Adult  Education  Council 
CEA.AL.  The  following  text  is  taken  from  "La  Piragua«  issue  no.  6, 
1993. 


Alfredo  Prado  Prado 

The  political  challenge  of  indigenous 
education  in  Latin  America 


Classrooms  and  schools 

Indigenous  people  are  immersed  in  the  dynamics  of  capitalism  in 
many  respects.  They  know  and  suffer  from  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  particularly  when  they  migrate  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
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They  are  witness  to  a  nonstant  expansion  of  markets  and  an  in- 
creasing presence  of  the  State  in  their  communities.  This  process 
is  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase  in  schools.  Good  »indige- 
nous  education"  is  associated  with  the  building  of  many  schools. 
Little  reflection  is  given  to  central  ideas  and  methodological  op- 
tions which  indigenous  people  find  intelligible  and  inspiring. 
School,  together  with  its  methods  and  procedures,  seems  to  rein- 
force the  tendency  to  concentrate  on  the  dominant  culture. 

Even  today,  traditional  patterns  persist  of  building  more  class- 
rooms while  maintaining  or  perpetuating  »dead  practices  from  the 
past".  But,  does  the  mere  presence  of  schools  resolve  the  question 
of  education?  Does  reading  and  writing  in  Spanish  modify  the 
reality  and  needs  of  the  indigenous  population? 

The  content  of  school  in  a  traditional  sense  is  universal.  It  makes 
no  distinctions  between  different  traditions,  values,  perspectives 
and  languages.  Nevertheless,  the  value  systems  of  autochthonous 
cultures  survive.  Is  all  the  knowledge  and  information  that  is 
passed  on  to  learners  of  any  use  to  them  in  their  daily  lives?  What 
are  the  affects  on  indigenous  children  of  all  the  information  they 
learn  that  is  foreign  to  them  —  the  history  and  the  experiences 
related  in  Spanish.  What  if  that  learning  is  irrelevant  to  their  lives 
and  their  occupations  now  and  in  the  future?  Many  such  questions 
can  be  asked  that  reflect  decades  of  teaching  in  multicultural  coun- 
tries based  on  inappropriate  models  of  expansionist  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  generally  have  a  false  conception  of 
their  own  role.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  history,  the 
aspirations  and  the  resources  of  the  people  they  propose  to  teach, 
and  frequently  cannot  even  speak  their  native  language.  Often 
they  belittle  the  indigenous  culture,  albeit  unconsciously,  and 
become  protagonists  and  representatives  of  the  dominant  instead 
of  the  native  culture.  Such  behaviour  is  tolerated  owing  to  the 
teachers'  privileged  position ,  a  fact  which  serves  to  corroborate  the 
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misguided  notion  that  teaching  indigenous  people  is  identical  to 
assimilating  them  into  tiie  Spanish  culture.  That  privilege  has  neg- 
ative consequences,  it  leads  to  what  is  called  acculturation,  and 
results  in  other  phenomena  as  well  including  an  imbalance  be- 
tween the  rural  and  urban  sectors. 

"Education"  in  that  sense  does  not,  in  effect,  recognize  or  respect 
the  right  to  be  different,  the  right  to  ethnic  traits  that  imply  a  cosmic 
vision,  a  scale  of  values,  concepts  of  social  justice,  a  system  of 
ethics,  or  even  a  different  language.  Western  culture  isolates  edu- 
cation from  daily  life  and  transforms  it  into  an  "establishment".  It 
creates  the  school  compartment,  the  high  school  compartment, 
the  university  compartment,  the  office  compartment,  and  in  this 
way  is  contrary  to  the  essence  of  indigenous  education  that  is 
holistic  and  explains  reality  from  a  global  standpoint. 

School  in  the  classical  sense  is  a  contradiction:  by  discriminating 
in  matters  of  ethnic  and  cultural  bacl<ground,  it  seel<s  to  integrate 
the  learner  into  the  dominant  economic  context.  That  provokes  ex- 
treme reactions.  Schools  are  neglected,  misguided  prejudice  tal<es 
hold,  and  everything  indigenous  —  or  on  the  other  side,  everything 
v/cstern  —  is  categorically  rejected. 

The  indigenous  response 

Education  that  is  foreign  and  out  of  context  for  the  people  who 
receive  it  does  not  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  participatory  or 
community-minded  society  because  it  rejects  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  disdains  human  rights. 

For  indigenous  communities,  education  is  a  process  that  involves 
their  participation  in  the  course  of  their  development.  It  is  not 
"Classroom"  or  »school"  education,  but  rather  education  in  a  global 
sense  —  an  integral  part  of  their  lives.  The  roles  of  common  peo- 
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pie,  teachers  and  pupils  are  interchangeable.  The  tasks  of  produc- 
tion are  shared  as  well  as  socio-political  and  economic  concepts. 

Education  that  is  global  in  concept  as  well  as  practice,  and  closely 
linked  to  the  life  of  indigenous  communities,  lends  learners  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  from  which  to  more  clearly  see  the  expansionist 
trend  and  acculturating  tendency  of  school  in  a  traditional  sense. 
From  that  vantage  they  are  better  able  to  understand  the  phenome- 
na of  marginalization  and  exploitation  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  codes  and  symbols  of  their  historical  oppressors.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  learning  to  read  and  write  in  Spanish  con- 
tinues to  be  the  privileged  road  to  acculturation.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  a  contradictory  phenomenon. 

Despite  its  approach  and  intention,  school  in  a  traditional  sense 
does  not  have  an  immobilizing  effect  on  society.  On  the  contrary,  in 
end  effect  it  induces  indigenous  people  to  reiterate  their  demands 
to  preserve  their  own  concept  of  education.  Their  leaders  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  revive  the  essence  of  education  and  give 
it  a  more  democratic  character  in  order  to  advance  the  pursuit  of 
respect  for  difference  and  recognition  of  their  civil  rights. 

Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  when  viawed  in  this  light,  going 
through  school  need  not  necessarily  be  a  disheartening  experi- 
ence, it  can  prove  to  be  revealing  and  induce  a  response  to  centu- 
ries of  marginalization. 

The  perception  of  modern  life 

The  expression  of  ideas  and  interaction  between  the  indigenous 
population  and  the  rest  of  society  are  fundamental  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  mechanisms  of  cooperation  and  communication  in 
multicultural  countries.  Education  in  this  context  should  respond  to 
modern  life.  What  are  the  implications  of  modern  life  for  the  indige- 
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nous  population?  And  even  more  important,  how  can  the  legitim- 
acy of  autochthonous  cultures  be  expressed  in  face  of  the  currents 
of  modernism  in  today's  v^or\d.  If  we  cannot  find  mechanisms  for 
traditional  cultures  and  contemporary  cultures  to  coexist,  we  will 
have  no  answers  for  the  future.  In  socio-political  terms  (more  than 
in  terms  of  methodology  and  implementation),  modernity  in  our 
countries  is  linked  to  social  democratization  and  to  the  right  to  be 
different.  The  majority  of  indigenous  people  are  still  denied  the 
benefits  of  citizenship.  The  most  representative  political  parties  of 
the  country  pay  no  attention  to  the  aspirations  of  indigenous 
groups.  A  great  number  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  eth- 
no-cultural  factor  and  lag  behind  in  the  interminable  debate  be- 
tween classicism  and  autochthonism.  Generally  those  opposite 
notions  do  not  recognize  the  concrete  claims  of  the  indigenous 
population,  claims  that  have  their  foundation  in  culture  more  than 
in  the  defense  of  the  land.  Defense  of  the  indigenous  environment 
implies  defense  of  material  and  spiritual  means  of  production  that 
permit  indigenous  people  to  exist. 

Those  claims  are  not  only  of  an  economic  nature,  but  also  refer  to 
social  and  cultural  discrimination.  The  indigenous  population  suf- 
fers economic  exploitation  and  at  the  same  time  cultural  marginali- 
zation.  Those  two  conditions  taken  together  have  decisive  impact 
on  the  perpetuation  of  their  communities  socially  and  culturally. 

The  concepts  of  democracy,  participation  and  equality  as  practic- 
ed in  indigenous  communities  must  be  recouperated  and  passed 
on  to  the  rest  of  society. 

Cesar  Vallejo  tells  a  story  about  Paco  Yunque,  an  indigenous  child 
who  is  the  best  pupil  in  his  class.  Paco  suffers  discrimination  not 
just  in  the  context  of  society,  but  also  at  the  hands  of  the  »blond,  fat 
child  dressed  in  white«.  The  story  always  ends  with  Paco  "hanging 
his  head  and  crying«,  but  it  should  conclude  with  the  recognition  of 
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a  system  of  education  based  on  equality  and  respect  for  difference 
—  education  that  can  contribute  to  sustain  democracy. 

This  will  only  be  possible  if  education  combined  with  political  ac- 
tion, namely  the  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous 
populations,  succeeds  in  introducing  and  implementing  freely 
selected  intercultural  programs  in  relevant  areas  and/or  regions. 
This  implies  that  the  indigenous  populations  and  the  organizations 
that  represent  them  must  claim  a  sphere  of  their  own  vis  a  vis  the 
State  and  the  dominant  culture.  The  goals  and  objectives  for- 
mulated by  the  governments  in  respect  of  educational  content  will 
then  not  be  based  on  a  »single«  culture  that  induces  learners  to  in- 
ternalize a  scale  of  values  exclusively  »civilian«  and  western  in  bla- 
tant disrespect  of  indigenous  behaviour  and  values.  In  other  words, 
collective  knowledge  ought  to  be  transmitted  from  a  critical  per- 
spective without  over  or  underrating  cultures  that  have  existed  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Indigenous  education,  in  turn,  cannot  be  conceived  as  a  simple 
transmission  of  knowledge.  Its  primary  function  is  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  man  in  relation  to  his  natural  resources,  his 
historical  antecedents  and  his  future  perspectives.  It  must  be 
based  on  a  necessary  redefinition  of  autochthonous  culture. 

Contemporary  education  in  indigenous  communities  also  faces 
the  tremendous  task  of  restoring  the  knowledge,  technology  and 
values  of  what  some  people  inappropriately  call  the  sub-culture. 
The  culture  of  the  Andes,  despite  centuries  of  adversity,  demon- 
strates great  vitality  from  the  use  of  the  Quechuan  language  to  the 
socio-cultural  manifestations  expressed  in  festivities. 
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Foreword 


Indigenous  education  and  traditional  learning  has  been  a  prominent 
theme  of  several  issues  of  cur  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  A  major  topic  of  the  present  issue  too  is  indigenous  peo- 
ple and  learning.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  Prof.  Jakayo  Ocitti  from  Ugan- 
da who  has  contributed  to  the  past  debate  as  an  author,  has  now  offered  his 
manuscript  »An  introduction  to  indigenous  education  in  East  Africa«  to  be 
published  by  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German 
Adult  Education  Association. 

Education,  learning  and  training  are  not  recent  inventions  for  the  many 
ethnic  groups  of  Africa.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  life  and  have  therefore 
always  been  there.  The  people  have  only  created  new  forms  and  contents  of 
education  adapted  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  en- 
vironments. In  traditional  societies,  education,  learning  and  training  had 
their  own  specific  principles,  methods  and  institutional  arrangements. 
They  were  decidedly  different  from  the  type  of  schooling  that  later  was  in- 
troduced by  missionary  societies  and  the  colonial  administration  during  the 
last  century.  Most  of  the  time,  African  educationists  and  policy  makers 
neglect  these  rules  of  African  traditional  pedagogy.  They  prefer  to  borrow 
theories  and  models  from  other  countries  which  are  geared  to  modern  — 
mostly  Western  —  developments.  As  they  are  not  rooted  in  an  African 
culture,  they  cannot  be  very  successfully  implemented  in  the  African  con- 
text. The  educational  crisis  currently  prevalent  all  over  Africa  and  in  all 
educational  fields  is  a  dramatic  sign  for  this  assessment. 

While  I  was  working  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  deeply  engaged  with  colleagues  and  students  in  research  on 
traditional  education,  we  came  up  with  some  interesting  findings.  Informa- 
tion revealed  that  learning  by  doing  had  been  a  dominant  principle  in  the 
education  of  many  ethnic  groups  for  training  the  intellect,  imparting 
technical  skills  as  well  as  moral  values.  The  actual  realization  of  this  princi- 
ple is  of  course  changing  in  a  changing  world.  If  we  were  to  apply  it  today,  it 
would  need  adaptation.  However,  if  we  take  a  look  at  current  practices  in 
schools  and  adult  literacy  classes  alike,  we  easily  recognize  that  both  are 
acting  strongly  against  this  very  important  principle  of  African  pedagogy, 
and  thus  acting  against  African  culture.  Learning  through  practical  ex- 
perience is  not  encouraged.  Bookish  memorization  and  a  copy-copy  men- 
tality have  taken  over  Creative  and  inventive  thinking  and  doing  are  not 
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qualities  of  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  If  traditional  African  educa- 
tion aimed  at  integrating  the  "^hild  in  the  community,  the  schools  of  today 
and  literacy  classes  alike  can  often  be  seen  as  agents  which  are  divorcing 
the  children,  youth  and  adults  from  African  culture.  The  productive  har- 
monization of  African  education  and  culture  in  the  modern  world  is  a  mean- 
ingful Utopia  awaiting  realization  in  the  societies  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  studied  Ocitti's  work  carefully  and  found  his 
perspective  enlightening.  20  years  ago  he  wrote: «...  the  big  challenge  for  our 
great  educators  and  educational  planners  is  what  to  jettison,  what  to  modify 
and  what  to  preserve  of  the  Old  and  the  New,  the  Alien  and  the  Indigenous." 
Here  lies  the  basic  challenge  for  all  cultures  in  the  world,  and  in  this  respect 
the  handbook  can  serve  as  both  an  example  and  reminder.  We  are  therefore 
thankful  to  Professor  Ocitti  that,  despite  the  image  of  being  conservative  by 
looking  into  the  past,  he  completed  this  study  and  offered  it  to  us  for 
publication.  As  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  handbook,  it  additionally  serves 
the  purpose  of  providing  relevant  materials  for  students  studying  educa- 
tion, and  it  will  also  help  practitioners  and  administrators  who  take  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  culturally  relevant  education  seriously. 

In  respect  to  discussing  important  or  controversial  issues  and  presenting 
them  to  a  wide  readership  —  our  supplements  have  more  than  10,000 
subscribers  —  we  see  this  book  in  line  with  previous  issues: 

•  On  our  feet.  Taking  steps  to  challenge  women's  oppression.  A  handbook 
on  gender  and  popular  education  workshops  41  /  1993 

•  Training  opportunities  in  the  informal  sector  of  Freetown  in  Sierra 
Leone  37/1991 

•  Grassroots  approaches  to  combat  poverty  through  adult  education 
34/1990 

We  have  started  to  look  out  for  new  manuscripts  which  could  be  used  as  a 
supplement  of  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  in  the  near 
future. 

Heribert  Hinzen 
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The  study  is  broken  into  two  parts:  Part  One  focuses  on  a  Conceptual  Framework 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  idea  of  this  book  grew  out  of  my  long  period  of  teaching  indigenous 
African  education  for  over  twenty  years  at  the  University  of  Makerere 
in  Uganda,  Nairobi  in  Kenya,  Lusaka  in  Zambia  and  at  the  University  of 
Dar-es -salaam  where  I  studied  indigenous  education  for  my  doctoral  degree, 
the  idea  was  completely  crystallized.  Over  these  years,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  existing  writings  in  the  field  of  indigenous  education  in  Africa  were  in 
disarray  in  that  they  did  not  reflect  any  conscious  trend  or  the  true  "state  of 
the  art«.  There  were  and  continue  to  be  numerous  books  and  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  indigenous  education.  Nevertheless,  there  was  little 
coherence  or  unity  in  such  publications.  Thus  knowledge  about  indigenous 
education  in  Africa  in  general  and  in  East  Africa  in  particular,  as  contained 
in  the  some  publications,  seemed  to  be  fragmented. 

Following  on  from  the  above  observation,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  what 
was  needed  in  this  important  aspect  of  out-of-school  education  was  a 
publication  which  would  consolidate,  synthesize  and  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  academic  area.  After  a  long  period  of  delightful  reading  of 
existing  publications  in  English  Language,  my  efforts  came  to  fruition  in 
this  publicatio  ■  My  wide  reading  and  pedagogical  experience  made  me 
realize  the  truth  that  the  process  of  introducing  the  study  and  teaching  of  in- 
digenous education  especially  in  Ifeachers'  Colleges  has  often  been  fraught 
with  problems  and  frustration.  While  its  existence  is  widely  recognized  and 
its  values  generally  accepted,  its  conception  has  often  been  rather  heavy,  if 
not  confusing. 

Several  reasons  can  be  advanced  to  account  for  this  state  of  affair.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  failure  by  Western  as  well  as  African  schools  for 
many  decades  to  conceive  of  indigenous  education  as  education.  To  such 
scholars,  education  meant  schooling  and  anything  outside  the  realm  of 
schooling  was  not  education.  Secondly,  there  was  colonial  distortion  of 
tings  Africans,  especially  those  aspects  which  could  not  be  pegged  to  the 
colonial  interests.  The  third  drawback  to  the  understanding  of  indigenous 
African  education,  perhaps  the  most  serious,  has  been  the  'Existence  of 
many  publications  on  the  subject,  written  by  scholars  sociology,  develop- 
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ment  psychology  and  employing  varied  conceptual  frameworks  wliicli  are 
mostly  unfamiliar  to  professional  educationists  and  educators. 

It  seems  obvious,  that  the  greatest  need  at  present  is  to  provide  a  frame  of 
reference  within  which  the  teaching  and  studies  of  indigenous  African 
education  could  be  undertaken.  Such  a  framework  should  incorporate,  as  it 
were,  questions  which  are  familiar  to  educationists,  educators  and  student- 
teachers.  Consequently,  the  study  was  designed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a 
systematic  knowledge  building  of  the  subject  of  indigenous  education.  More 
specifically,  it  was  to  lead  towards  a  better  conceptualization  and  to  the 
study  of  any  particular  traditional  education,  especially  in  terms  of  its 
meaning;  organisational  structures;  subject  matter;  pedagogical  trends;  its 
dynamism  or  changing  nature  in  terms  of  time,  space  and  culture  and  final- 
ly, its  relevance  for  today  and  hopefully  tomorrow. 

As  alluded  to  already,  the  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  academic  interests 
and  needs  of  the  following:  students  of  education  in  teachers'  Colleges,  in- 
stitutes as  well  as  in  University  Faculties  of  education;  tutors  and  lecturers 
of  educational  foundations  especially  of  History  and  Sociology  of  practi- 
tioners as  well  as  those  who  have  interest  in  the  cultural  roots  of  modern 
education  in  East  Africa. 

The  study  comprises  nine  Chapters.  Following  this  introductory  overview, 
Chapter  one  is  devoted  to  a  conceptual  analysis  of  the  field  of  indigenous 
education.  Chapter  two,,  three  and  four  are  devoted  to  considerations  of  the 
organisational  frameworks,  the  subject-matter  and  the  process  of  in- 
digenous education.  Chapter  five  and  six  of  the  book  tackle  the  topics  of 
change,  continuity,  variation  and  the  relevance  of  indigenous  education 
respectively. 

Chapters  seven,  eight  and  nine  focus  on  case  studies  of  the  Acholi,  Kikuyu 
and  Bena  systems  of  indigenous  education.  The  book  also  contains  a  select 
Bibliography  on  Indigenous  Education  in  East  Africa. 

Makerere  University 
January  1993 
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Chapter  One: 


THE  CONCEPT 

OF  INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION 

1.0  Objectives 

After  you  have  read  this  Chapter  on  the  concept  of  indigenous  education, 
you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following; 

1.0.1  explain  what  socialization  and  enculturation  mean; 

1.0.2  define  child-rearing  and  growing-up  process  and  indicate  why  they 
represent  inadequate  definitions  of  indigenous  education; 

1.0.3  differentiate  between  formal,  informal  and  incidental  aspects  of  in- 
digenous education; 

1.0.4  justify  with  reasons  the  crucial  place  of  culture  in  any  education 
system; 

1.0.5  suggest  or  indicate  the  concept  of  indigenous  education  for  modern 
education; 

1.1  Introduction 

In  this  Chapter,  we  will  explain  various  terms  which  you  are  likely  to  meet  in 
your  attempt  to  understand  the  meaning  of  indigenous  education.  These  in- 
clude, among  others,  the  concepts  or  socialization,  enculturation,  child- 
rearing,  growing-up.  formal  and  informal  modes  of  education.  In  particular, 
effort  will  be  made  to  show  why  each  of  such  terms  cannot  explain  ade- 
quately the  reality  of  indigenous  education.  The  elements  which 
characterize  the  concept  of  indigenous  education  will  be  examined  to  con- 
clude the  Chapter 

This  study  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  conceptual  ambiguity  con- 
tributes to  inaccurate  understanding  of  reality.  And  that  if  indigenous 
education  is  to  be  properly  understood  and  its  relevance  for  modern  educa- 
tion fully  appreciated,  then  a  review  to  elaborate  its  concept  must  be  under- 
taken. This  is  important  for  indigenous  education  in  Africa  generally  has 
often  been  misunderstood  and  subsequently  misrepresented  even  within 
educational  circles. 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  period,  some  people  doubted  whether 
it  could  be  regarded  as  »educacion«  at  all.  But  even  those  who  recognized  its 
existence  often  relegated  the  subject  to  the  position  of  »primitive«  or  »infor- 
mal"  education.  Others  referred  to  it  simply  as  »socialization«  or  »child-rear- 
ing«.  A  question  may. be  asked;  what  do  such  terms  really  mean?  And  is  it 
appropriate  to  use  any  one  of  the  them  as  synonym  for  indigenous  educa- 
tion in  East  Africa  and  elsewhere? 

1.2  Myths  about  Indigenous  Education 

There  are  several  myths  about  indigenous  education,  but  I  believe  there  are 
two  serious  ones  which  must  be  exploded  right  at  the  outset.  One  states  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  indigenous  education  i.e.  indigenous  education  ex- 
ists only  in  the  mind.  This  denial  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  quotation 
below,  taken  form  H.J.  Baker's  publication  on  "Children  of 
Rhodesia«  (London:  Kelly,  1913  p.  20): 

»The  children  of  this  land  (Rhodesia)  are  nonentities.  Nothing  at  all  is  done 
for  them.  They  feed,  sit  about,  and  sleep  and  in  this  manner  they  grow  until 
the  time  comes  for  themselves  to  do  something ...  They  have  no  nurseries, 
no  tea  parties,  no  birthdays  and  no  instruction  (my  stress)  from  their 
parents.  They  are  there,  and  that  is  all.  Their  lives  are  one  big  nothing.« 

According  to  the  above  myth,  indigenous  education  is  not  education.  But  as 
anthropologists  have  long  pointed  out,  every  society  has  a  culture  which  is 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  through  the  means  of  its  educa- 
tion. Put  differently,  education  is  the  humanization  of  man  in  society.  Whe- 
ther it  is  referred  to  as  socialization  (the  way  sociologists  prefer  to  call  it)  or 
as  enculturation  (  as  termed  by  anthropologists)  indigenous  education  is 
education.  And  as  a  universal  process,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  every  human 
society. 

Subsequently,  it  is  absurd  for  any  one  who  is  not  ethnocentric  to  assert  that 
indigenous  education  in  each  East  African  society,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  did  not  exist  in  the  past  or  that  it  is  not  there  today  For  if  the  broad 
view  of  education  as  the  whole  process  by  which  one  generation  transmits 
its  culture  to  the  succeeding  generation  is  acceptable,  then  it  would  be  in- 
conceivable to  deny  the  existence  of  indigenous  education  in  each  tradi- 
tional East  African  society  whether  in  the  pre-colonial  period,  during  the 


colonial  period,  or  even  in  present  day  East  Africa.  As  Westermann  D.  has 
correctly  remarked  in  his  (The  African  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Lon- 
don: Oxford  university  press,  1933  p.  SS); 

"Education  is  not  something  whicli  the  African  has  received  for  the  first 
time  from  the  white  man.  The  »primitive«  African  is  not  uneducated.  Many 
Africans,  men  and  women  who  have  never  been  to  school  or  in  contact  with 
Europeans,  show  such  dignified  and  tactful  behaviour,  and  reveal  so  much 
refinement  in  what  they  say  and  do,  that  they  well  deserve  to  be  called 
»educated«...« 

Another  Western  scholar,  Bryant,  who  never  doubted  the  reality  and 
significance  of  indigenous  education  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  Zulu 
system  of  indigenous  education  which  he  had  undertaken  to  study  with 
characteristic  keenness,  that  he  boldly  remarked  in  his  book,  (The  Zulu 
People  as  they  were  Before  the  White  man  came;  Pietermaritz- 
burg;  Shuter  and  Shooter,  1949  p.  77- 7S)  That: 

"Through  the  ages,  this  admirable  system  of  forming  character  and  impart- 
ing knowledge  continued  until  at  length  was  evolved  a  Zulu  race  noble  of 
heart,  dignified  of  being,  refined  of  manners  and  learned  in  natural 
resouives ...« 

Another  myth,  and  perhaps  one  that  has  been  most  persistent,  especially 
during  the  colonial  period  recognizes  the  existence  of  indigenous  education 
but  dismisses  it  as  »primitive«-being  found  only  in  »tribal«  or  »pre-literate« 
societies.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  myth,  a  point  well  illustrated  by 
Asavia  Wandira  (1971)  in  his  Indigenous  Education  in  Uganda,  this 
one  does  not  help  us  to  gain  a  proper  perspective  of  the  nature  of  indigenous 
education.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  agreement  even  among  an- 
thropologists as  to  what  constitutes  a  »tribe«.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  generic  term  »primitive«.  And  with  no  consensus  of  opinion 
regarding  what  constitutes  »primitive«,  it  may  be  wise  to  shy  away  from  (or 
reject)  its  use  to  describe  indigenous  education.  Moreover,  the  term 
primitive  lacks  exactness  and  a  classificatory  value,  not  to  mention  that  its 
origins  may  be  deeply  rooted  in  Western  ethnocentricism.  Dozier  E.P.  (in 
Mantagu  A.ed.  The  concept  of  the  primitive.  New  York:  The  free 
Press,  1 958.  p.  250ff.)  was  therefore  justified  in  posing  the  fundamental 
question  thus: 


"When  the  term  »priinitive«  may  apply  equally  to  the  native  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  Inca  of  the  Andean  highlands:  to  the  Bushmen  of  South 
Africa,  what  scientific  Justification  is  there  for  using  it?<i 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  above  quotation.  For  if  there  is  no  rational  basis  for 
using  the  term  "primitive"  to  describe  anything,  what  justification  do  we 
have  to  use  it  to  describe  indigenous  education? 

1 . 3  Indig^euous  Education  as  Cultural  Action 

Traditional  or  indigenous  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  cultural  process 
largely  because  it  is  the  cultural  and  sub-cultural  forces  surrounding  each 
individual  that  really  educate.  It  is  approved  life  as  lived  by  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  each  society.  Thus,  conceptualized  as  culturfil  action,  in- 
digenous education  has  been  studied  from  several  perspectives  by  scholars 
representing  different  disciplines.  Professional  educationalists  view 
cultural  action  as  traditional  learning  system  or  simply  as  indigenous 
education. 

What  social  psychologists  regard  as  human  development  process  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  >tunique  personality",  on  the  one  hand,  and  »social 
personality"  or  »common  personality  traits*  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  particular  society,  on  the  other,  may  be  regarded  as  an  aspect  of  tradi- 
tional education.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  traditional  education  is  more  or  less 
a  natural  process  of  growth  and  development,  but  within  the  controlling 
mechanism  of  each  society. 

To  anthropologists,  traditional  education  as  cultural  action  is  conceived  of 
as  enculturation  i.e.  as  the  process  and  product  of  learning  a  cultural  tradi- 
tion throughout  one's  life,  thus  enabling  each  person  to  learn  to  adjust  to  his 
particular  milieu. 

To  sociologists,  on  the  other  hand,  indigenous  education  as  cultural  action 
is  viewed  as  the  process  of  becoming  a  member  of  society.  It  is  the  process 
whereby  group  values  are  built  into  the  individual.  That  is,  it  prepares  each 
individual  for  the  roles  he  has  to  play  in  his  family,  community  and  society 
generally.  The  socialization  of  members  of  the  family,  clan,  lineage,  age- 
group  etc.  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  integration  of  society  as  a  whole.  To 
become  so  assimilated,  the  individual  must  be  encultured  in  some  degree. 
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In  this  way,  socialization,  like  enculturation,  means  cultural  internalization 
i.e.  the  acquisition  of  culture  by  the  individual  in  order  to  become  an  accep- 
table member  of  his  group  or  society. 

The  significance  of  socialization  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  reflected 
largely  in  the  fact  that  a  child  is  born  ignorant  of  the  social  worlds  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  In  order  to  survive  and  become  acceptable  as  a  member  of 
his  society  he  has  to  learn  all  about  the  social  knowledge  and  social  skills 
such  as  talking,  the  proper  way  to  behave  normally  in  different  situations 
and  so  on.  In  this  respect,  he  is  assisted  by  the  parents,  relatives  and  others 
he  comes  in  contact  with  largely  through  the  medium  of  language.  He  is  fur- 
ther more  assisted  by  other  agencies  of  modern  socialization  like  political 
parties,  governmental,  religious  and  youth  organizations,  as  well  as  other 
factors  of  acculturation  like  urbanization,  schooling,  wage  employment  and 
the  mass  media  (i.e.  the  radio  T.V.  and  newspapers). 

In  as  far  as  it  enables  individuals  to  acquire  acceptable  codes  of  behaviour 
in  real-life  situations  —  in  the  homes,  on  the  farm,  during  ceremonial  occa- 
sions etc  •-  it  is  definitely  correct  to  say  that  socialization  resembles  in- 
digenous education.  Both  processes  are  concerned  with  making  aware  to 
each  individual,  the  relationships  which  bind  the  family,  lineage,  clan  or  the 
age-group,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  individual's  own  relationships  with  the 
older  members  of  his  social  groups,  on  the  other 

Besides,  socialization,  like  indigenous  education,  is  a  life-long  procedure  of 
learning.  In  the  early  years  of  life  through  primary  socialization,  an  in- 
dividual learns  the  language  and  acquires  an  understanding  of  cultural 
norms  and  values.  He  is  also  taught  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  ideas 
and  views  of  others  as  well  as  to  play  the  occupational  and  other  roles.  When 
he  grows  up  to  be  an  adult,  developmental  socialization,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous process,  enables  him  to  acquire  new  social  knowledge  and  skills. 

Furthermore,  in  socialization,  there  is  the  tendency  to  over-stress  the  ac- 
quisition of  social  knowledge  and  social  skills  to  the  extent  that  it  tends  to 
overshadow  the  significance  of  productive  work  and  practical  skills. 

Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  indigenous  education,  unlike 
socialization,  is  not  just  concerned  with  what  society  expects  from  the  ris- 
ing generation,  who  will  have  to  take  over  the  social  and  occupational  func- 
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tions  of  their  predecessors  alone.  It  is  also  concerned  with  each  person  as 
an  individual:  his  inner  worth  and  richness  of  the  personality.  In  indigenous 
education,  the  idea  that  every  one  should  learn  from  society  (through 
stimulated  learning  strategies  which  is  the  basis  of  socialization)  is  com- 
plemented by  the  idea  that  everybody  should  learn  for  himself  (say,  through 
independent  and  self-directed  learning  strategies)  with  a  view  to  promote 
his  own  personal  development  and  self  —  fulfilment  —  say,  in  a  particular 
trade, 

1.4  Indigenous  Education  as  Child-Rearing^ 
or  as  the  Process  of  Growing-up 

It  would  be  wrong  to  equate  indigenous  education  with  child-rearing  prac- 
tice for  the  two  concepts  are  not  identical  constructs.  Whereas  child-rearing 
practice  is  directed  essentially  at  the  preparation  of  children  for  adult 
life,  indigenous  education  is  much  more  embaracing  since  it  covers  the 
entire  lifespan  of  every  individual.  As  a  continuing  process,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  for  the  individual,  and  from  one  generation  to  another  in 
the  case  of  the  society,  indigenous  education  is  thus  geared  to  meeting  the 
individual  learning  needs  of  all  member  of  the  society  —  children,  youth  and 
adults  as  well  as  the  educational  needs  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

To  a  limited  extent,  child-rearing  practice  resembles  indigenous  education. 
Firstly,  in  as  far  as  it  is  also  directed  at  upbringing  children  to  acquire  what 
society  regards  as  desirable  in  terms  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes.  And 
secondly,  in  being  the  basic  stage  of  the  vertical  dimension  of  indigenous 
education  as  a  lifelong  process. 

Semantically,  child-rearing  or  child-upbringing  connotes  a  process  of 
maturation,  that  is,  of  "growing  up«  to  adulthood.  However,  the  process  of 
growing  up  to  describe  indigenous  education  should  not  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  trees  growing  up  but  of  children  being  enabled  to  become  full  and 
effective  members  of  their  society  in  accordance  with  a  pre-judged  and  pre- 
deiormined  end.  The  concept  "growth"  furthermore,  has  the  connection  of 
»moulu:ng<'  or  »conforming«  to  the  social  norms  and  social  cohesion.  But 
conforming  or  moulding  was  just  the  ideal  goal.  Because  children  then  as 
today  were  not  soft,  pliable  clay  to  be  moulded  or  made  to  conform  to  shapes 
and  patterns  pre-determined  by  society  at  all  times,  differences  in  their 
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growth  patterns  were  expected  and  even  tolerated  where  they  did  not 
seriously  conflict  with  the  accepted  norms.  This  was  because  growing  up  by 
its  very  nature,  took  place  at  times  in  a  conflict  situation  in  which  in- 
dividuals had  the  freedom  and  initiatives  (though  limited)  to  exercise  some 
choice  between  conflicting  possibilities. 

Finally,  the  inadequacy  of  using  the  concept  "growing  up«  or  »child -rearing 
to  describe  the  process  of  indigenous  education  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  it 
overlooks  comoletely  the  process  of  adult  life  and  adult  learning. 

1.5  l£Ldi£:Cjnous  Education  as  Informal  Education 

Indigenous  education  is  informal  in  two  main  ways: 

1.5.1  Consciously  when  individuals  want  to  learn  something  from  the  life 
situation  of  the  family,  lineage,  clan  or  the  age-group  organization  and 
its  environment,  purely  on  their  own  initiatives  or  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  stimulated  learning  and  directed  practice. 

1.5.2  Unconsciously  and  incidentally  by  association  with  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the  society.  Informality  in  the  past  was  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  every  institution  of  the  society  constituted  a  learning  medium. 
And  the  availability  of  many  learning  situations  facilitated  meaningful 
encounters  between  learners  and  their  milieux.  Society  in  pre-colonial 
East  Africa,  as  elsev>?here  in  Africa,  obligated  its  institutions  to  pro- 
mote an  environment  which  was  congenial  to  cultural  enhancement 
so  that  each  individual  could  make  the  most  of  himself  or  herself.  In- 
formal learning  was  made  possible  because  in  pre-colonial  times, 
everybody  played  more  or  less  the  triple  roles  of  learner,  educator 
(to  those  younger  and  less  knowledge  able)  and  productive  worker. 

Despite  what  had  been  said  above,  to  equate  indigenous  education 
with  informal  education  is  to  oversimplify  what  is  an  otherwise  a  com- 
plex phenomenon.  Informal  education  implies  spontaneous  learning 
by  individuals  as  they  interact  with  their  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment in  their  process  of  day-to-day  living.  In  as  far  as  indigenous 
education  is  not  bound  by  time  and  place  and  it  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  society  —  children,  youth  and  adults  —  and  it  presents  a  truly 
lifelong  process  of  learning,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  say  that  it  resem- 
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bles  informal  education  to  a  very  large  extent.  But  informality  is  only 
one  aspect  of  indigenoud  education.  There  are  other  aspects  which 
are  formal. 

1.5.3  Prolonged  formal  aspects  of  indigenous  education  were 
reflected  in  formal  learning  which  took  place  in  organised  learning 
groups,  in  fixed  places  (usually  secluded)  and  under  the  guidance  of 
recognized  and  acceptable  instructors.  Examples  of  formal  learning 
situation  include,  among  others,  the  institutionalized  indigenous 
»school«  like  the  >tWenyekongo«  of  the  Ubena  of  Southern  Tanzania  or 
the  >iThondo«  of  the  Bavenda  of  western  Transvaal;  the  »age-village« 
of  the  Nyakyubd  of  S.W  Tanzania.  The  pages  at  the  Kabaka's  palace 
and  the  royal  enclosures  in  pre-colonial  Uganda;  the  >'Chisungu«  of 
the  Bemba  of  N.E.  Zambia;  the  »age-group«  organization,  especially 
among  the  Kikuyu,  Maasai,  Nandi  etc.  as  well  as  the  numerous  »bush 
schools"  or  secret  societies  which  were  popular  with  traditional 
societies  of  Central  and  West  Africa. 

In  many  respects,  such  institutionalized  forms  of  learning  resembled 
modern  schooling  in  providing  opportunities  for  full-time  learning 
running  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  moths,  even  years.  For  examples, 
the  ))Thondo«  of  the  Bavenda  of  South  Africa  lasted  for  five  to  seven 
years  while  the  ))Wenyekongo«  of  the  Ubena  of  Tanzania  lasted  for  up 
to  ten  years  of  formal  boarding  education. 

1.5.4  Short-formal  aspects  of  indigenous  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  characterized  by  brief  but  recurrent  organized  learning 
opportunities  which  were  usually  punctuated  by  practice  of  what  was 
learnt.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  short-formal  aspects  of  in- 
digenous education  was  its  being  geared  to  meeting  the  needs  of  part- 
time  learne"s.  In  most  cases,  short-formal  education  programmes 
were  mounted  on  request  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  individuals  or 
groups  with  specific  learning  needs  and  who  had  the  time  for  such 
learning.  One  possible  target  group  could  be  some  youth  desiring  to 
be  taught  specific  skills  such  as  learning  to  play  a  particular  musical 
instrument,  traditional  game  or  a  dancing  style.  This  was  particularly 
common  in  pre-colonial  Acholi  society.  Another  target  group  for  some 
brief  formal  instruction  could  be  a  group  of  mature  girls  approaching 


marriage  wishing  to  learn  a  particular  home  management  skill  from  a 
woman  who  was  knowledgeable  in  the  practical  art  so  sought.  The  in- 
structor, together  with  the  target  group  would  then  cooperatively  plan 
and  execute  the  desired  learning  programme  in  accordance  with 
agreed  time  schedules.  Other  brief  formal  aspects  of  indigenous 
education  were  reflected  in  intensive  induction  programmes  e.g.  as 
part  of  the  vital  ceremony  for  installing  a  new  chief.  The  acquisition  of 
specialized  skills  through  apprenticeship  system  —  characterized  by 
short  instructions  and  demonstration  followed  by  long  period  of  prac- 
tice of  what  v/as  taught  —  may  also  be  included  in  the  short-formal 
aspects  of  indigenous  education. 

1 . 6  Concluding  Remarks 

The  preceding  section  of  this  Chapter  has  focused  on  the  concept  of  in- 
digenous education  from  several  perspectives,  including  considera- 
tion of  socialization  (and  enculturation),  child  rearing  (and  gi-ovring 
up)  and  informal  versus  formal  education.  The  section  does  not  claim 
to  be  exhaustive.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  presented 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  indigenous  education  was  (and  still  is)  indeed 
education.  And  because  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  society's  natural 
and  human  envii'onment,  as  for  example,  its  subject  —  matter  spring- 
ing directly  from  the  culture  or  way  of  life  of  the  same  society,  it  was 
truly  an  indigenous  system  of  education.  In  short,  it  was  relevant  in 
many  ways  for  effective  living  in  one's  society. 

Tb  grasp  clearly  the  nature  and  scope  of  indigenous  education,  it  must 
be  realized  that  it  calls  for  the  vridest  definition  as  the  process  that 
goes  on  throughout  life,  not  being  limited  to  time,  place  or  to  any  par- 
ticular group  of  people  and  its  purpose  as  representing  the  totality  of 
man's  approved  experiences  in  his  culture  or  society. 

Pedagogically,  indigenous  education  encompassed  (in  the  past)  both 
instructional  and  non-instructional  modes  of  learning,  which  may  be 
termed  formal,  informal  and  unconscious  (or  incidental).  Indeed,  a 
study  of  the  process  of  indigenous  education  makes  us  realize  how  lit- 
tle of  what  human  beings  know  or  learn  depend  upon  instruction  or 
formal  teaching  alone.  Largely  as  a  result  of  studies  of  indigenous 


education  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  especially  by  anthropologists,  educators 
have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  education  may  go  on  without  a  teacher  or 
even  as  in  the  case  of  incidental  mode  of  much  of  indigenous  learning, 
without  any  person  to  do  the  educating.  That  is,  much  of  indigenous  learn- 
ing process  takes  place  without  the  benefit  of  teachers,  or  indeed  of  direct 
instruction  of  any  short  whatsoever  Tfeaching,  no  matter  how  skilful  or  ex- 
tensive can  only  be  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  education  or  learning 
system. 

Being  a  society-wide  or  universal  system  of  education  for  every  member  of 
the  society  indigenous  education  was  not  confined  to  particular  places  as 
all  society's  social  space  was  its  stage;  the  environment  as  the  source  of  its 
subject-matter;  and  every  institution  of  the  society  as  its  agent. 

One  reason  why  indigenous  education  did  not  rely  so  heavily  on  formal  in- 
struction was  because  it  was  (and  still  is  today)  concerned  so  much  with 
practice  —  i.e.  the  acquisition  of  practical  skills  of  living. 

Closely  related  to  learning  through  work  or  job  performance  was  the  service 
orientation  of  indigenous  education.  In  traditional  society,  an  individual 
was  urged  and  expected  as  part  of  group  loyalty  to  have  a  strong  sense  of 
obligation  to  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
community,  throughout  one's  life. 

The  social  dimension  of  indigenous  education  was  reflected  in  its  being 
society-oriented.  Its  ultimate  goal  being  to  integrate  the  individual  into  his 
society.  Unlike  schooling,  it  did  not  focus  on  the  acquisition  of  academic 
skills  as  much  as  on  the  right  practical  and  social  skills  and  associated  at- 
titudes necessary  for  living  there  and  then  as  well  as  a  foundation  for  living 
in  the  future. 

As  a  value  system,  indigenous  education  in  the  past  was  concerned  with 
what  was  perceived  by  the  society  as  a  whole  or  by  those  who  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  society  as  a  whole  or  by  those  who  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  society  as  good  or  worthwhile  and  which  were  considered  essential 
for  survival  of  the  society.  Besides  the  acquisition  of  practical  skills  of  liv- 
ing, the  individual  in  a  traditional  society  was  expected  to  achieve  an 
awareness  or  understanding  of  his  place  in  society;  his  roles  in  the  same 
society;  and  what  the  environment  (both  natural  and  human)  offered  for  his 
personal  and  community  exploitations. 
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1.7  Implication  of  the  Emergring  Concept 
of  Indig^enous  Education  for  Today 

In  light  of  the  above  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  indigenous  education  is  indeed 
education.  As  such,  it  is  not  an  adequate  definition  to  regard  it  merely  as  «a 
process  that  enables  individual  to  fill  pre- determined  role  in  society.fOn  the 
other  hand,  it  is  neither  proper  to  conceive  it  narrowly  as  »a  process  that  is 
concerned  with  developing  the  full  potential  of  each  individual.nThs  above 
two  definitions  represent  the  society's  and  the  individual's  viewpoints  of 
education  respectively.  A  more  acceptable  approach  could  be  perhaps  to  in- 
tegrate the  two  viewpoints  so  that  we  may  look  at  education  as  a  process  of 
desired  learning  by  which  individuals  acquire  new  abilities  and  associated 
skills  and  attitudes  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  efficiently  and  effectively  perform 
their  roles  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  their  societies. 

Consequently,  it  becomes  imperative  in  East  Africa  today  to  develop  or  move 
away  from  the  narrow  conventional  concept  of  education  as  schooling  to  the 
more  acceptable  and  more  realistic  indigenous  conceptualization  of  educa- 
tion in  which  elements  of  all  the  resources  of  the  family,  community  and  the 
society  do  contribute  to  the  total  education  of  the  learners  —  be  they 
children,  youth  or  adults. 

1 .8  Questions  for  Discussion 

1)  "Ethnocentricism;  ignorance  and  faulty  conceptualization  of  education 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  misconception  of  or  the  denial  of  in- 
digenous education  in  East  African. 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  above  st  -cement?  Give  reasons. 

2)  >>The  concept  'child-rearing'  or  'growing-dp'  should  not  be  equated  with 
the  concept  of  indigenous  education  in  any  way«.  Discuss. 

3)  "'Socialization'  or  'Enculturation'  process  represents  the  nearest  con- 
ceptualization of  'indigenous  education'".  Elaborate. 

4)  "Compare  and  contrast  'schooling'  with  'indigenous'  or  'traditional' 
education  in  your  own  country 
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Fig,1:  UGANDA  CULTURAL  GROUPINGS 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


INSTITUTIONAL  ARB ANGEMBNTS  OF 
INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION 

2.0  Objectives 

Having  completed  studying  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

2.0.1  explain  what  if-  meant  by  the  organizational  structures  of  indigenous 
education; 

2.0,2  differentiate  between  horizontal  and  vertical  structural  dimensions  of 
indigenous  education; 

2.0.3  define  »life-cycle,«  »life-space«  and  "environmental"  perspectives  of  in- 
digenous education; 

2.0.4  compare  and  contrast  the  organizational  arrangements  of  school  and 
indigenous  or  traditional  education. 

2.1  Introduction 

In  the  previous  Chapter,  we  dealt  with  the  concept  of  indigenous  education 
with  special  reference  to  several  closely  related  concepts.  In  conclusion,  we 
stated  that  indigenous  education  comprised  several  modes  of  learning 
which  were  described  as  formal,  informal  and  individual.  And  that  in- 
digenous or  traditional  education  was  to  school  educationalists,  what 
socialization  was  to  sociologists  and  enculturation  was  to  anthropologists. 
It  was  furthermore  indicated  that  it  was  an  education  for  all  —  children, 
youth  and  adults,  and  it  was  a  lifelong  cultural  action. 

In  this  Chapter,  we  turn  to  examine  the  institutional  arrangements  of  in- 
digenous education  using  as  a  basis  of  analysis  the  dual  structural 
framework  of  life-cycle  and  life-space  foundations  of  indigenous  education 
and  of  variations  which  exist  in  the  structural  organizations  of  some  in- 
digenous systems  of  education  within  the  East  African  region. 
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2.2  Structural  Differences  between  School 
and  Indigenous  Education 

In  exploring  the  subject  of  the  institutional  organization  of  indigenous 
education,  a  territory  is  being  entered  where  there  are  few  sign  posts. 
Unlike  schooling  which  is  hierarchically  structured  and  chronologically 
graded,  (under  full-time  administrators  and  full-time  teachers,  with  full  time 
students  learning  according  to  specified  time-tables)  and  running  from  the 
primary  cycle,  through  secondary  and  the  university,  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements of  indigenous  education  are  difficult  to  articulate.  This  is  to  be 
expected  for  the  process  of  indigenous  education  as  already  indicated  in  the 
previous  Chapter,  cannot  be  easily  divorced  from  the  process  of  living  or 
culture  i.e.  of  the  totality  of  life  as  lived  by  each  society.  Thus,  to  describe 
that  education,  even  its  organizational  aspects  alone,  is  likely  to  lead  one  to 
examine  the  entire  institutional  arrangements  of  each  society.  This  is  not 
what  this  study  intends  to  do.  Instead,  a  framework  to  facilitate  the  analysis 
of  the  organizational  structures  of  any  system  of  indigenous  education  is 
hereby  proposed.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  subject  of  indigenous 
education  is  best  understood  if  conceptualized  in  accordance  with  the 
educational  development  of  the  individual  from  infancy  to  old  age  in  at  least 
three  main  ways  i.e.  in  life-space  and  life-cycle  perspectives  as  well  as  in 
accordance  with  the  society's  major  life-style  activities  This  tripartite 
arrangement  must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  provisions  of  in- 
digenous education  in  traditional  societies.  In  the  following  three  sections 
of  this  Chapter,  efforts  will  be  made  to  promote  that  understanding. 

2 . 3  Life-cycle  Organizational  Structure 
of  Indigenous  Education 

Vertically,  indigenous  education  was  organized  to  meet  the  learning  needs 
of  individuals  in  life-long  perspective  i.e.  from  the  cradle,  as  it  were,  to  the 
grave.  In  every  East  African  society,  the  life-span  of  each  individual  was 
divided  into  life-cycle  stages  which  greatly  facilitated  the  process  of  learn- 
ing especially  the  basic  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  needed  for  suc- 
cessful living  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  one's  society. 

During  each  of  the  several  life-cycle  stages,  every  individual  was  made  to 
know  his  or  her  station  in  life. 
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This,  in  turn,  meant  that  he  learnt  what  was  expected  of  his  sex  and  status, 
since  each  life-cycle  stage  had  its  own  behaviour  system  which  had  to  be  ac- 
quired by  individuals  in  order  to  live  a  normal  or  accepted  life. 

The  division  of  the  process  of  living  and  therefore  of  learning  within  an 
organizational  framework  of  life-cycle  stages  helped  to  bring  some  order  in 
the  process  of  life  'ong  learning.  The  learning  of  certain  behaviour  system 
was  staggered.  Tha*  's,  each  life-cycle  stage  carried  one  or  two  social  status 
which,  in  turn,  called  for  particular  skills  or  competencies  and  whose 
achievement  depended  on  certain  formal  and  informal  sequence  of  learning 
experiences. 

Among  traditional  societies  in  which  there  was  a  well-developed  rites  de 
passage  —  such  as  among  the  Maasai,  Kikuyu,  Nandi,  Bagisu  etc.  —  it  was 
normal  for  individuals  to  pass  from  the  stage  of  childhood  though  an  emo- 
tionally charged  ritual  pedagogy  called  circumcision  straight  into  the  period 
of  »social('  adulthood  and  later  on  to  that  of  elderhood.  In  such  societies,  the 
vertical  dimension  of  the  organization  or  education  reflected  the  following 
learning  cycles. 

2.3.2  The  fii'st  vertical  cycle  of  education  was  represented  by  the  stage  of 
childhood  when  individuals  were  made  to  learn  and  live  as  children, 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  womenfolk. 

2.3.3  The  second  cycle  was  represented  by  the  ritual  of  initiation  which  con- 
stituted a  tremendous  pedagogic  effort.  In  practice,  this  ritual 
pedagogy  enabled  those  involved  to  undergo  a  dramatized  passage 
from  the  status  of  childhood  and  its  social  environment  to  the  new- 
status  of  adulthood  and  its  social  environment,  through  a  liminal 
stage  of  isolation  or  a  learning  retreat  —  set  apart  in  the  wilderness 
away  from  profane  life  —  which  often  lasted  many  months  or  even 
years  in  some  societies. 

2.3.4  The  third  and  final  vertical  cycle  of  indigenous  education  was 
represented  by  the  post-initiation  period  which  was  marked  by  a  long 
period  of  national  service  (e.g.  thi'ough  warriorhood  as  among  the 
Maasai  or  the  Zulu)  followed  by  a  respected  period  of  elderhood  which 
carried  heavy  political,  religious  and  judicial  roles  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  further  learning. 
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Conversely,  in  a  society  with  strong  kinship  organization  (whether 
matrilineal  or  patrilin'=!al  in  nature)  there  was  no  dramatic  change 
from  one  life-cycle  stage  to  another  Everything  was  very  gradual  ex- 
cept after  the  commencement  of  puberty  for  girls,  when  training  for 
motherhood  was  intensified. 

In  the  case  of  the  Acholi  society,  the  following  were  the  major  life-cycle 
stages  that  individuals  had  to  pass  through  from  bixth  to  death. 

2.3.5  The  first  vertical  cycle  of  indigenous  education  covered  the  period 
from  birth  to  the  appearance  of  permanent  teeth.  During  this  time,  the 
education  of  children  focused  on  breast  feeding,  baby  care,  weaning 
and  acquisition  of  movement  and  of  speech.  At  the  time,  the  education 
of  children  (infants)  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  mothers  and  other 
female  intimates. 

2.3.6  The  second  vertical  cycle  covered  the  period  from  the  onset  of  perma- 
nent teeth  up  to  puberty.  The  period  was  covered  by  training  in  eti- 
quette, social  habits  and  family  activities  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of 
values.  Through  the  media  of  playing,  folklore  and  participation  in  the 
everyday  social  economic  activities  of  the  family  and  community. 

2.3.7  The  third  vertical  cycle  began,  in  the  case  of  girls,  with  the  discharge 
of  the  menses.  This  was  characterized  by  intensified  training  for  fami- 
ly life.  Thus,  the  boy  became  increasingly  identified  with  his  father 
and  the  menfolk  just  as  girls  with  their  mothers  and  the  womenfolk. 
This  third  cycle  culminated  into  married  life. 

2.3.8  The  fourth  cycle  covered  the  child-bearing  period  of  married  life.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period,  education  was  for  successful  married  life  with  the 
married  couples  getting  instructions  mainly  from  the  in-laws  and  the 
ulders  of  the  community.  In  matrilineal  societies,  the  couples  received 
more  instructions  from  the  wife's  relatives  just  as  the  case  of  the 
Acholi  and  other  patrilineal  societies,  the  instructors  came  mainly 
from  the  househand's  lineage  and  clan.  Education  for  parenthood  or 
bringing  up  a  family  was  not  the  only  subject  learned.  As  junior 
adults,  married  couples  were  also  guided  by  the  elders  to  learn  a  lot 
through  active  participation  in  the  many  joint  social,  religious,  judicial 
and  economic  activities  of  the  community.  Husbands  were  also  re- 
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quired  to  acquire  the  skills  and  techniques  of  warfare  and  the  defence 
of  the  homes,  the  clans  a"d  the  entire  society. 

2.3.9  The  final  vertical  cycle  of  indigenous  education  in  societies  with 
strong  patrilineal  kinship  system  (as  in  case  of  the  Acholi)  covered  the 
period  of  elderhood  which  began  with  married  couples  becoming 
parents-in-law  and  subsequently  grand  parents. 

Education  for  and  in  elderhood  was  achieved  through  participation  in 
village  af  fail's,  and  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in  festivities  including  play- 
ing leading  roles  in  rituals  associated  with  birth,  marriage,  death, 
sickness  and  religion.  All  in  all,  the  richness  of  educational  ex- 
periences that  elders  went  through  elevated  them  to  the  level  of  wise 
men  of  the  community  and  the  society  as  a  whole  —  a  status  which 
bestowed  upon  them  prestige  as  arbitrators,  advisors  and  counsellors 
before  dying  to  become  invisible  guardians  of  the  society  as  ancestors 
i.e.  as  the  itliving-dead«. 

2.4  Life-space  Organizational  Structure 
of  Indigenous  Education 

Horizontally,  indigenous  education  was  organized  to  introduce  the  in- 
dividual gradually  from  the  near,  familiar  and  sheltered  cosy  learning  at- 
mosphere of  the  nuclear  family,  and  extended  family  and  village  community 
to  the  wider  and  stranger  learning  environment  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 
From  the  perspective  of  this  expanding  learning  environment  for  each  in- 
dividual, three  cycles  of  indigenous  educational  provisions  are  discernable. 

2.4.1  The  first  horizontal  cycle  of  indigenous  education  was  represented  by 
the  organizational  framework  of  the  home  and  the  neighbourhood  dur- 
ing infancy  and  early  childhood,  when  the  parents  and  other  members 
of  the  household  constituted  important  factors  of  education.  Within 
this  social-space  setting,  learning  activities  tend  to  follow  the  rhythm 
of  daily  and  seasonal  life  of  the  family  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

2.4.2  The  second  horizontal  cycle  of  education  was  reflected  in  the  roles  of 
tho  wider  community  of  relatives  bound  by  ties  of  lineage  and  clan  in 
promoting  the  education  of  individuals  mainly  during  later  childhood 
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and  adolescence.  Membership  of  a  lineage  and  a  clan  normally  im- 
posed upon  individuals  a  number  of  privileges  and  obligations  which 
in  turn  demanded  further  lesirning.  Clan  duties,  customs,  rules  and 
values  were  to  be  learned.  The  same  was  true  with  how  to  bring  about 
clan  unity,  solidarity  and  prosperity. 

2.4.3  The  third  horizontal  cycle  of  indigenous  education  was  reflected  in  the 
efforts  of  the  society  as  a  whole  through  its  territorial  joint  economic, 
social,  political,  military  and  other  society-wide  activities  to  inculcate 
in  the  individuals  the  societal  ethos  and  the  acquisition  of  vital  skills 
essential  for  the  survival  and  continuity  of  the  society. 

At  this  stage,  within  the  wider  social  space  of  the  society,  learnere  as 
adults,  came  into  learning  relationships  with  far  away  contemporaries 
with  no  blood  ties. 

This  life-space  dimension  of  the  organization  of  indigenous  education  did 
not  only  portray  the  evolution  of  an  individual's  social  space,  beginning 
from  the  confine  of  the  family  and  community  to  the  wider  context  of  the 
whole  society.  It  also  included  the  cord  of  continuity  and  the  relationship 
between  one  generation  and  the  next. 

2.5  The  Structural  Organization  of  Indigenous 
Education  According  to  Major  Aspects 
of  the  Learning  Environment. 

The  preceding  sections,  2.3  and  2.4  focused  on  our  efforts  to  understand  the 
structural  setting  of  indigenous  education  in  two  main  ways  i.e.  according  to 
the  individual's  growing  up  life-cycle  stages  and  his  widening  human  en- 
vironmental or  social-space.  In  this  section,  we  turn  to  another  attempt  to 
understand  the  structural  setting  of  indigenous  education  according  to 
aspects  of  the  society's  social,  economic,  political,  spiritual  and  natural  lear- 
ning environment. 

2.5.1  Indigenous  Education  in  the  Context  of  Social  Environment 

From  birth  till  death,  individuals  were  greatly  influenced  in  whatever 
they  had  to  learn  by  the  social  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves.  Membership  of  groups  such  as  nuclear  and  extended 
family,  lineage,  clan,  age-set  or  age-groups  determined  more  or  less 
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what  was  learnt  and  how.  Through  listening  to  stories  (legends, 
folktales,  myths,  historical  narratives  etc.)  proverbs,  riddles,  music 
and  songs,  children  learnt  much  about  accumulated  experience  and 
wisdom  of  their  communities  associated  with  certain  events,  occa- 
sions or  persons.  Through  leisure-time  activities  like  beer-parties, 
visiting  neighbours,  games  and  sports  including  dances  and 
festivities  associated  with  birth,  death,  marriage,  rituals,  people  came 
together  to  relax  and  learn  much  about  events  of  social  significance. 

2.5.2  Indigenous  Education  in  the  Context 
of  Economic  Environment 

Economic  organization  of  the  society  represented  the  setting  for  much 
learning  of  skills  and  associated  values  and  attitudes  needed  to  live  a 
norm.al  life  as  acceptable  members  of  the  society.  Through  hunting,  in- 
dividual learned  not  merely  to  hunt  but  also  to  see  the  value  of  team 
work  and  of  the  rules  which  governed  human  relationship  during  a 
hunting  expedition.  Other  economic  activities  which  provided  much 
learning  included  agriculture,  herding  and  numerous  crafts  work 
such  as  pottery,  woodwork,  basketry,  blacksmithing,  tanning,  bark- 
cloth  making,  house  construction  etc.  While  these  economic  activities 
provided  opportunities  for  learning  many  specialized  practical  skills 
needed  for  economic  survival,  they  also  made  it  possible  to  acquire 
those  human  ideals  like  generosity,  hospitality,  social  responsibility 
and  duties  to  others. 

2.5.3  Indigenous  Education  in  the  Context 
of  Political  Environment 

The  political  climate  of  the  society  also  had  a  marked  influence  on  in- 
digenous education.  In  societies  with  highly  centralized  political 
systems  as  among  the  Baganda,  Banyoro,  Batoro,  Banyankole  and  the 
people  of  Karagwe,  Mumias,  Rwanda,  Burundi  and  Wabena,  educa- 
tional provision  was  influenced  by  distinctions  of  wealth,  privileges 
and  status.  Among  the  Wabena  of  Southern  Tanzania,  the  Banyankole 
of  Uganda  and  the  people  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  distinction  of  rank 
and  privilege  meant  differential  education.  The  cattle-owning  Bahima 
in  pre-colonial  Ankole  did  not  only  subject  the  agricultural  Bairu  and 
relegated  them  to  an  inferior  legal  and  social  status  —  they  also  denied 
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status  —  they  also  denied  them  education  for  poHtical  and  economic 
power.  Similarly,  the  Wabena  of  southern  Tanzania  had  a  compulsory 
boarding  school  education  lasting  some  ten  years  or  so  for  children  of 
aristocrats  who  were  trained  to  become  political  and  military  leaders. 
On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  common  men  were  denied  such 
educational  provisions. 

In  the  so  called  »stateless«  societies,  an  assembly  of  elders  con- 
stituting senior  age-group  notables  controlled  not  only  the  destiny  of 
the  society  but  also  what  should  be  learnt  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  absence  of  a  hierarchical  set  up  in  such  societies, 
education  tended  to  vary  according  in  such  societies,  education  tended 
to  vary  according  to  one's  sex!  age  (or  age-group)  and  locality. 

2.5.4  Indigenous  Education  in  the  Context  of 
Spiritual  and  Natural  Environment 

The  spiritual  environment  also  provided  much  learning  activities 
especially  in  the  areas  of  religion  and  its  associated  beliefs;  explana- 
tion of  several  mysteries  of  life  including  relationship  between  life  and 
death;  how  death  came  into  the  world;  the  existence  of  several  types  of 
spirits;  the  place  of  ancestors  (i.e.  the  living  dead)  in  human  life;  the 
concept  of  the  universe;  the  nature  of  man  (both  spiritual  and  material) 
and  of  man's  relation  with  the  unknown  world  of  spirits. 

Closely  associated  with  the  spiritual  world  was  the  world  of  nature  i.e. 
of  animals,  birds,  plants,  rains,  winds,  and  the  associated  mysterious 
forces  of  the  universe.  Through  the  activities  of  heading,  agriculture, 
hunting,  religious  practices  and  worship  etc,  people  were  afforded  op- 
portunities to  come  face  to  face  with  nature  and  thus  to  develop  har- 
mony with  it. 

2.6  Summing  up 

lb  recapitulate,  although  it  is  difficult  to  'solate  indigenous  education  from 
the  society's  cultural  patterns,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  yet  with  the  help  of  a 
tripartite  tool  of  analysis,  as  we  have  attempted  above,  some  considerable  in- 
sights into  the  nature  of  the  general  institutional  arrangements  of  in- 
digenous education  may  be  gained. 
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Vertically  (according  to  the  life-cycle  stages  of  each  person)  in- 
digenous education  referred  to  the  didactic  efforts  of  all  agents  of 
traditional  education  dii-ected  at  the  individual  throughout  his  life- 
span from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Horizontally  (i.e.  according  to  the  society's  social  space)  in- 
digenous education  encompassed  the  didactic  relationship  between 
parents  and  their  children;  relatives  and  children  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  the  expanding  social  space  extending  from  the  home,  when 
one  was  a  child  through  the  local  community  and  on  to  the  wider 
society  when  one  was  an  adult. 

Environmentally,  the  structural  organization  of  indigenous 
education  may  be  grasped  if  it  is  studied  according  to  the  "society's 
major  aspects  of  its  environment".  Thus,  indigenous  education  may 
be  structurally  analyzed  within  the  framework  of  the  social, 
economic,  political  and  natura'  environments  of  each  society. 

2,7.  Questions  for  Discussion 

Citing  specific  examples,  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  following 
facilitated  the  functioning  of  indigenous  education: 

a)  Sex  of  learner 

b)  Age  or  age-group 

c)  Rank,  status  and  privilege 

d)  Developmental  life-cycles  for  each  individual  person 

e)  The  society's  social  space  or  its  environment  and  institutions. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  institutional  arrangements  of  schooling 
with  those  of  traditional  education. 

The  move  towards  "education  fom  all  in  East  Africa  is  lilcely  to  reveal 
the  folly  of  relying  on  schools  alone  as  the  only  medium  of  desired 
learning.  Creative  thinking  is  required  to  establish  or  find  new  alter- 
native centres  for  desired  leaving  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
fiohools.  What  lessons  from  the  institutional  arrangements  of  in- 
digenous education,  do  you  think,  may  help  in  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  the  goal  of  "education  for  all«. 
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Fig.2:EAST  AFRICA  MAJOR  ETHNIC  GROUPS 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF 
INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION 

3.0  Objectives 

After  you  have  read  this  Chapter  on  the  Curriculum  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion, you  should  be  able  to: 

3.0.1  define  culture  as  the  content  of  indigenous  educrtion; 

3.0.2  identify  and  illustrate  the  major  approaches  to  the  understanding  of 
the  curriculum  of  indigenous  education; 

3.0.3  explain  and  justify  the  emerging  curriculum  patterns  of  indigenous 
education. 

3.0.4  identify  and  explain  the  major  goals  of  indigenous  education. 

3. 1  Introduction 

We  have  already  studied  the  meaning  of  the  concept  "indigenous  educa- 
tion". We  have  also  studied  the  "institutional"  set  up  of  the  same  education 
especially  as  it  was  during  the  pre-colonial  period.  This  Chapter  extends  our 
analysis  to  the  area  of  the  subject-matter  of  indigenous  education.  We  begin 
the  study  with  an  illustration. 

The  English  philosopher,  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  in  his  book.  Aims  of 
Education,  sums  up  what  ought  to  be  the  contents  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion. He  says  that  there  is  only  one  subject-matter  for  education  and  that  is 
life  in  all  its  manifestations. 

In  contrast,  the  school's  definition  of  curriculum  as  «aU  the  experiences  for 
which  the  school  accepts  responsibility«is  both  narrow  and  unclear.  Narrow 
in  scope  because  it  excludes  learning  experiences  beyond  the  responsibility 
of  the  school.  And  it  is  unclear  in  meaning  in  that  "experiences"  referred  to 
is  unexplained. 

When  the  two  definitions  are  put  side  by  side,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
Whitehead's  conceptualization  of  curriculum  is  likely  to  be  regarded  more 
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accurate  and  attractive  to  students  of  indigenous  education  who  give  the 
widest  meaning  to  the  conception  of  education  as  explained  in  Chapter  One 
of  this  book.  Whitehead's  definition  is  more  acceptable  although  with  one 
reservation,  namely,  that  the  word  »life«  in  his  definition  needs  some 
clarification.  As  we  all  know,  "life  in  all  its  manifestation"  may  not  be  ap- 
proved by  society.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  society  makes  a  definite  distinction 
between  what  is  »good«  and  what  is  »undesirable«  in  life  so  that  only  what  is 
»good«  is  considered  worthwhile  for  education,  including  indigenous  educa- 
tion. 

3.2  Approaches  to  Understanding 

the  Contents  of  Indigenous  Education 

With  the  above  introductory  remarks,  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  subject-matter  of  indigenous  education.  This  is  done 
from  several  perspectives,  namely: 

3.2.1  in  cultural  perspectives; 

3.2.2  in  the  perspective  of  the  dominant  value  of  the  society; 

3.2.3  in  life-cycle  perspective; 

3.2.4  in  life-space  and  environmental  perspective; 

3.2.5  in  the  perspective  of  the  »ideal«  women  and  man; 

3.2.6  contents  according  to  educational  goals  and  aims; 

3.2.7  emerging  characteristics  of  the  curriculum  of  indigenous  education. 

3.3  Contents  of  Indigenous  Education 
in  Cultural  Perspectives 

No  human  society  is  without  education  and  no  education  is  without  its 
culture  which  it  helps  to  support.  Thus,  one  cannot  talk  of  the  sort  of  cur- 
riculum which  an  individual  growing  up  into  a  culture  has  to  master  without 
understanding  the  content  of  that  culture. 

A  society's  culture  represents  its  survival  mechanism  or  the  good  life  in  a 
world  as  conceptualized  by  the  society  and  crystallized  after  many  life  ex- 
periences as  a  group.  Culture  may  broadly  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
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society's  ways  of  life,  without  which  the  society  either  disintegrates  or  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  It  contributes  to  the  security,  fullness  and  con- 
tinuity of  each  society. 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  tools  and  implements  constitute  the 
technological  sector  of  each  culture.  And  because  men  is  a  tool-using 
animal,  society  has  to  ensure  that  its  members  do  understand  this  aspect  of 
the  culture  —  technology;  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  used. 

The  sociological  component  of  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  the 
customs,  institutions,  rules  and  patterns  of  interpersonal  behaviour.  To 
mention  but  a  few,  political  organization,  clan  and  lineage,  as  reflected  in 
the  matrilineal  and  patrilineal  descent  relationships  are  all  part  and  parcel 
of  this  social  aspects  of  a  traditional  culture. 

Finally,  the  belief  systems,  ideas,  attitudes  or  sentiments  of  various  kinds 
constitute  the  ideological  or  spiritual  aspects  of  a  culture,  [see  Fig.  3 p.  38) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  curriculum,  the  value  of  culture  represents 
what  society  cherished  and  therefore  part  and  parcel  of  what  is  worthwhile 
to  loarn  in  education  that  is  considered  good. 

3.4  Indigenous  Education  Contents  in  the 

Perspective  of  the  Dominant  Value  of  Each  Society 

Arising  out  of  each  culture  was  the  belief  in  the  dominant  value  represent- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  hub  on  which  the  wheel  of  the  society's  ways  of  life 
turned.  Tbday,  capitalism,  democracy,  and  socialism  are  obvious  examples 
of  ideologies.  In  the  pre-colonia]  period,  however,  there  were  many 
ideologies  which  represented  varied  societies  which  existed  then.  Some  of 
the  dominant  traditional  values  or  ideologies,  for  examples,  included 
"divine  kingship«  as  among  those  societies  with  powerful  monarchies; 
militarism  as  among  the  Maasai  and  the  Ngoni;  forest  as  sacred  as  among 
the  Pygmies  and  the  Twa;  the  oow  as  the  most  cherished  object  i.e.  as  the 
hub  of  life  itself  —  as  among  most  East  African  pastoralists;  the  golden 
stool  as  the  soul  of  the  Ashantis;  etc. 


Perhaps  the  most  widespread  dominant  value  or  ideology  was  com- 
mimalisin.  That  is  to  say,  people  highly  valiieid  living  elosely  together;  they 


suffered  and  loved  together;  depended  upon  one  another.  Thus  the  tradi- 
tional codes  of  conduct  wer^  mainly  based  on  the  principles  of  com- 
munalism. 

Because  of  strong  faith  in  this  ideology  of  communalism,  an  individual  of 
the  past  could  not  think  of  himself  apart  from  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  saw  society  was  indeed  a  kind  of  an  extended  family  which  encom- 
passed moral,  political  and  economic  relations.  And  it  was  from  the  prin- 
ciples regulating  such  relations  that  the  ideology  of  communalism  was 
derived. 

The  dominant  value  as  a  kind  of  binding  force,  gi'eatly  helped  to  determine 
the  etlios  of  each  society  and  therefore  the  basis  of  its  world  outlook  and  the 
subsequent  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  the  society  to  its  natural  and 
social  environment. 

Ill  practice,  the  ideology  provided  the  springboard  for  the  formulation  of  the 
aims,  process  and  contents  of  the  society's  system  of  traditional  education 
which  was  part  of  its  survival  mechanism. 

lb  illustrate  how  a  society's  ideology  could  form  the  basis  of  the  subject- 
matter  as  well  as  the  aims  and  process  of  its  educational  system,  let  us  con- 
sider the  life  of  a  hypothetical  traditional  society,  by  going  over  a  familiar 
ground. 

Man,  like  animals,  is  part  of  nature.  But  unlike  animals  he  produces  his 
means  of  life:  what  he  eats,  wears  and  sheltere  under  As  Ngugi  Wa  Thiong'o 
(1981:  "Education  for  National  Culture«  Forward  Vol.  4  Nos  2&3 
1 982  Kampala  p.  2-7)  puts  it. 

»His  labour  power,  acting  on  nature  produces  his  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
other  needs  to  meet  other  needs.  His  labour  power,  acting  on  natural 
resources  generates  wealth.  His  labour  power  is  made  more  powerful...  by 
his  skills  and  ability  to  utilize  the  tools  e.e.  technology  and  by  his  co- 
operation with  other  men  in  his  struggle  to  wrest  a  living  from  nature." 

»The  relation  between  man  and  nature  is  characterized  by  both  harmony 
and  conflict:  harmony  beca  use  being  part  of  nature,  whatever  man  does  is  a 
manifestation  of  nature:  and  conflict  because  he  must  detach  himself  from 
nature,  act  on  it,  change  it,  turn  it  into  slave,  compel  it  to  meet  his  needs." 
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Thus,  when  a  society  that  derives  its  livelihood  directly  from  the  land  settl^^ 
in  a  new  environment,  whether  by  conquest  or  by  natural  process,  it  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  its  basic  needs,  namely,  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  group  security,  lb  meet  the  first  three  needs,  the  society  will 
first  and  foremost  tui-n  its  attention  to  a  critical  examination  of  its  natural 
environment.  For  the  fourth  need,  i.e.  of  group  security,  it  will  turn  to  study 
the  social  environment  of  its  neighbouring  societies  in  order  to  establish 
whether  they  are  weak  or  strong;  peaceful  or  warlike,  friendly  or  hostile  etc. 

Knowledge  of  the  environment  will  put  the  members  of  the  society  in  some 
clear  perspective  with  respect  to  the  world  in  which  they  are  in  and  which 
they  want  to  make  as  their  home  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  define  this 
world  (i.e.  their  environment)  in  terms  of  the  known  natural  environment; 
the  unknown  universe;  and  the  known  neighbours,  before  they  pass  some 
value  judgement  regarding  that  environment.  Such  environmental  evalua- 
tion gives  the  society  concerned  its  world  out  look. 

Having  made  an  environmental  evaluation  and  developed  its  world  outlook, 
the  society  next  turns  to  formulate  what  perhaps  is  the  most  crucial  point 
regarding  its  survival  as  a  group  —  namely  its  philosophical  basis  or 
ideology,  which  could  be  religious  or  political  in  nature;  military  or 
economic  in  natiu-e.  The  accepted  ideology  could  be  based  on  age-group  or 
age  sets;  strong  kinship  whether  partrilinealism  or  matrilinealism;  or  rigid 
social  or  ethnic  stratification. 

In  turn,  the  chosen  cherished  or  dominant  value  arising  out  of  the  world 
outlook  and  the  environmental  evaluation,  v/ill  form  the  basis  for 
establishing  the  desired  survival  mechanism,  which  will  indicate  among 
others? 

®  The  society's  relationship  wit,h  the  unknown,  which  yields  a  religious 
belief  system; 

•  The  society's  relationship  with  the  natural  environment,  particularly 
land,  river,  lake  or  forest  to  provide  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  i.e. 
the  economic  system; 

•  The  society's  relationship  with  neighbouring  societies  necessitating  the 
use  of  diplomacy  or  the  national  army  or  both  and; 

•  The  society's  relationship  of  its  members  socially,  morally  politically  or 
according  to  sex,  age,  status  or  marriage. 
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It  is  these  aspects  of  the  survival  mechanism  that  are  accepted  as  ensm-ing 
the  "good  life«  or  culture  as  desired  by  the  society  and  accepted  by  in- 
dividuals and  which  do  constitute  the  contents  of  traditional  education. 

For  example,  if  a  society  evaluates  its  natural  environment  as  negative  and 
its  social  environment  (e.g.  its  neighbours)  as  hostile  as  reflected  in  con- 
slant  attacks  from  outside,  it  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life  is  hard, 
harsh,  unkind  and  that  to  live  or  to  survive  in  such  a  world  as  a  societal 
group,  the  ways  of  living  must  be  organized  along  military  lines. 
"Militarism"  may  thus  become  the  dominant  value  that  permeates  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  society.  The  good  man  is  the  warrior,  particularly  one  that 
brings  honour  to  the  society  during  war  time  or  during  raiding  incursions 
on  neighbouring  societies  etc.  And  the  most  respected  national  figure  or 
hero  is  invariably  the  war  general  who  might  be  made  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership. 

In  such  a  society,  babies  born  are  carefully  examined  and  those  deemed 
likely  to  become  liabilities  to  the  society  may  be  deposed  off  in  a  most  in- 
human way.  Members  of  such  a  society  are  lilcely  to  live  in  large  villages  sur- 
rounded with  security  fence  or  wall  and  the  entrances  to  such  villages  are 
likely  to  be  guarded  day  and  night  by  well  trained  warriors.  There  might  be 
compulsory  military  service  for  all  men  for  many  years  and  the  educational 
learning  system  is  likely  to  be  oriented  to  acquisition  of  the  ideals  and  the 
mastery  of  the  practice  of  a  military  way  of  life. 

In  such  a  society,  one  of  the  aims  of  traditional  education  may  be  the  produc- 
tion of  and  the  upbringing  of  girls  to  become  strong,  well  built,  healthy  and 
likely  to  bring  forth  healthy,  vigorous  offsprings.  With  respect  to  male 
education,  the  aim  may  be  to  produce  effective  and  fearless  warriore.  Learn- 
ing discipline  is  likely  to  be  vigorous  and  harsh,  while  the  »teachers«  might 
act  like  "Field  marshals"  and  to  handle  indiscipline  rather  ruthlessly. 

3.5  The  Contents  of  Indigenous  Education 
in  Life-cycle  Perspectives 

Based  on  the  truth  that  education  in  its  entirely  is  a  life-long  process,  it 
should  be  quite,  easy  to  analyze  the  contents  of  any  traditional  education  ac- 
cording to  the  life  cycle  stages  of  each  individual  from  the  »womb«  to  the 
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»tomb«.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  identify  infant,  childhood,  adolescent,  adult 
and  elderhood  education  respectively. 

In  most  traditional  societies  of  pre-colonial  East  Africa,  the  life-cycle  stage 
of  up  to  five  or  six  years  of  age  was  mainly  preoccupied  with  each  infant 
learning  bodily  care  habits,  motor  skills  and  functional  speech  as  well  as  a 
gradual  inculcation  of  early  social  values  and  attitudes  associated  with 
family  ties  and  communal  life. 

Then  during  childhood  up  to  the  time  of  marriage,  efforts  were  made  to  train 
individuals  in  etiquette  and  social  skills  bat  with  stress  on  family  and  com- 
munity economic  (i.e.  livelihood)  activities.  Such  training  normally 
culminated  into  an  intense  preparation  for  married  family  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  adulthood,  the  focus  was  on  the  subject-matter  of 
married  life,  of  service  to  the  community  and  the  wider  society  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  what  was  worthwhile  to  pursue  during  elderhood  included  among 
others,  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  essential  for  the  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  expected  judicial,  advisory,  religious  or  ritual  leadership  roles 
at  family,  community  and  society's  levels  of  operations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  above  generalization  tends  to  conceal  the 
great  variety  that  actually  existed  in  the  details  of  the  contents  of  in- 
digenous education  —  largely  because  of  the  varying  environments,  history 
and  cultural  determinants  of  each  society  in  the  East  African  region. 

3.6  Indigenous  Education  Curriculum  in  Life-space 
and  Environmental  Perspectives 

Horizontally,  in  the  perspective  of  the  widening  social-space  environment  of 
each  individual  with  advancing  age,  it  is  possible  to  classify  the  curriculum 
of  indigenous  education  in  some  meaningful  way. 

Firstly,  within  the  social  and  natural  environment  of  the  home  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  each  individual  person,  whether  a  child,  youth, 
young  adult  or  an  eider  was  required  to  learn  those  contents  which  would 
make  them  become  useful  members  of  the  home. 

Secondly,  within  the  wider  social  space  of  the  larger  community,  whether 
based  on  kinship  or  age-group  organization,  the  individual  was  required  by 
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society  to  be  inducted  not  only  into  the  life  style  of  the  family,  but  also  of  the 
wider  community.  And  to  be  fully  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  community, 
mainly  during  late  childhood  and  adolescence,  the  individual  was  required 
to  learn  and  put  into  practice  certain  basic  knowledge,  skills  and  values 
associated  with  community  life. 

Finally,  during  adulthood,  individuals  were  expected  not  just  to  exhibit  ex- 
emplary behaviour  patterns  as  members  of  the  family  and  the  wider  com- 
munity but  also  to  be  able  to  learn  and  competently  perform  those  society- 
wide  economic,  social,  political,  religious  or  military  activities  which  were 
essential  for  the  survival  and  continuity  of  the  society. 

3.7  Indigenous  Education  Curriculum 
in  the  Perspectives  of  the 
»Ideal«  Woman  and  Man 

Analysis  of  contents  based  on  the  society's  "typical  man«  and  "typical 
woman"  focuses  on  what  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  every  individual 
had  to  learn  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  one's  sex,  so  as  to  per- 
form his  expected  duties  and  live  a  normal  life  as  a  child,  youth,  adult,  or  an 
elder 

In  pasioral  and  agricultural  societies,  some  of  which,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Maasai  of  East  Africa  or  the  Ngoni  of  Tanzania  and  Malawi),  were  organized 
on  military  lines,  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  personality  were  generally 
well  known.  This  made  it  relatively  easy  to  lead  individuals  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  expected  behaviours.  In  her  famous  book.  Children  of  their 
Fathers,  L  idon:  Methuen  &  Co.  (1959),  Margaret  Read  has  il- 
lustrated very  well  this  approach  to  the  understanding  of  the  contents  of  in- 
digenous education  according  to  the  »ideal  personality«  of  women  and  men 
of  a  particular  society,  in  a  most  penetrated  manner 

3.8  The  Contents  of  Indigenous  Education  according 
to  the  Goals  Aims  and  of  Education 

Analysis  of  the  contents  of  indigenous  education  may  also  be  achieved  from 
Lhe  point  of  view  of  the  accepted  aims  and  objectives  of  the  same  education. 
It  will  involve  identification  of  the  knowledge,  responsibility,  skills  and  at- 
titude which  should  be  regarded  as  pointers  to  the  core  curriculum. 
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While  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  the  aims  of  indigenous  education  in  the  past 
tended  to  vary  from  society  lo  society,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  generalize 
that  the  commonest  characteristics  fell  into  three  categories,  namely:  to 
know;  to  do  and  to  be  (or  become)  as  goals  of  indigenous  education. 

wTo  know«  in  indigenous  education  meant  the  learning  of  important  or 
essential  knowledge  about  all  aspects  of  the  culture  including  knowledge  of 
the  society's  environmental  evaluation,  world  outlook,  ideology,  survival 
mechanism,  history  as  well  as  knowledge  about  one's  roles  for  oneself, 
one's  family,  one's  community  and  one's  society  etc. 

'lib  do«  in  indigenous  education  implied  learning  through  being  useful  in 
the  homes,  gardens,  in  the  wild  .'-■erding,  in  the  community  performing  joint 
activities.  It  meant  education  for  production,  for  practical  work,  for  roles  to 
be  played  as  child,  youth  or  adult.  At  the  heart  of  )>to  do«  approach  to  educa- 
tion was  skill  acquisition  for  today  and  tomorrow  through  practical  arts 
education  which  dealt  with  the  organization,  materials,  processes  and 
products  of  livelihood  practice,  for  example,  hunting,  fishing,  herding  or 
agriculture. 

nib  be  or  to  become«  as  a  goal  of  indigenous  education  meant  the  humaniza- 
tion  of  man  in  society;  the  achievement  of  the  fullest  development  of  the  in- 
dividual as  acceptable  man  or  woman  i.e.  to  become  a  fully  functioning  in- 
dividual and  the  creative  person  for  self-reliance,  self-fulfilment  and  self- 
acceptance.  It  meant  learning  to  become  socially,  morally  and  spiritually  ac- 
ceptable member  of  one's  society.  Thus,  Ho  become«  goal  of  indigenous 
education  put  emphasis  on  value  inculcation  and  internalization  —  especial- 
ly learning  what  is  good  and  bad  (i.e  ethical  values)  and;  what  is  ugly  and 
beautiful  (i.e.  aesthetic  values). 

The  goals  of  indigenous  education  may  also  be  categorized  as  basic  and 
non-basic.  Under  the  rubric  of  basic  goals  is  general  education  which  was 
intended  for  everyone  —  children,  youth  and  adults.  Content-wise,  this 
general  education  comprised  essential  knowledge  and  skills  mainly  of  the 
practical  arts  (livelihood  economic  activities).  It  also  embraced  socio-moral 
education  needed  for  the  humanization  of  man  in  society. 

The  purpose  of  general  or  basic  education  was  to  acquaint  the  learners  with 
the  environment  in  which  they  must  live  so  that  they  may  be  abl''  to  deal 
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with  it  more  effectively.  Besides,  it  prepared  each  individual  to  live  a  more 
useful  and  satisfying  person?.!,  family  and  community  life. 

Under  non-basic  education,  on  the  other  hand,  v/as  specialized  education 
which  was  either  open  to  anybody  (e.g  vacational  education  under  various 
apprenticeship  in  varied  crafts  etc)  or  restricted  (e.g.  training  of  herbalists; 
for  family  hereditary  skills  or  of  pages  in  royal  enclosures  for  various  posi- 
tions of  leadership  e.t.c). 

3.9  Emergring  Themes  in  the  Subject-Matter 
of  Indigenous  Education 

I  wish  now  to  turn  to  highlight  what  I  consider  to  be  the  three  most 
distinguishing  features  of  indigenous  education  jurriculum. 

One  such  feature  may  simply  be  slated,  thus:  life  as  a  whole  —  the  totality  of 
approved  life  as  conceived  and  lived  by  each  society  and  as  the  ancestors 
and  »gods«  expected  that  life  to  be  lived  —  was  the  contents  of  edi  cation  in 
each  prc-colonial  East  African  society. 

In  other  words,  in  traditional  East  African  society,  individuals  whether 
children,  youth,  adults  or  elders  learned  what  they  lived  and  at  the  same 
time  lived  what  they  had  learned  largely  in  a  participatory  manner  In  this 
respect,  indigenous  education  may  be  conceived  as  complete  education 
especially  in  as  far  as  that  education  and  life  as  approved  and  lived  by 
members  of  the  society  had  a  common  boundary.  In  sucli  a  situation, 
relatively  little  specialization  was  necessary  or  even  possible  since  the 
knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  values  that  one  individual  learned  were  to  a 
great  extent  those  which  everybody  else  learnt. 

The  positive  result  of  this  close  interrelation  of  life  and  traditional 
education  was  reflected  firstly  in  the  fact  that  education  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  culture  of  each  socif;ly,  and  secondly,  it  enabled  individuals  not  to  be 
alienated  by  the  process  of  the  same  educalion. 

A  sucond  striking  featun^  of  the  subject  matter  of  indigenous  education  was 
reflected  in  the  absence  of  compartmentalizallon  into  artificial  sub- 
jncls,  such  as  wo  are  familiar  with  in  schools.  Indeed  what  was  learnt  in 
traditional  e  lucation  very  much  depended  on  wha*  was  available  and 
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desirable  and  the  learning  situation  was  never  the  same  all  the  time  nor  was 
the  time  for  learning  fixed. 

All  'these  observations  may  sound  haphazard,  but  the  out-come  of  such 
realistic  and  relevant  learning  was  normally  amazing,  as  reflected  in  the 
consistent  behaviour  patterns  of  youth,  for  examples,  just  before  marriage 
as  expected  by  the  senior  membere  of  the  society. 

The  third  important  feature  to  note  about  the  curriculum  of  any  system  of 
indigenous  education  was  its  invisible  division  into  basic  and  non-basic 
components.  That  is  to  say  although  education  in  pre-colonial  East  Africa 
societies  embraced  the  whole  of  culture  or  approved  life,  it  was  not 
obligatory  nor  was  it  essential  to  have  a  complete  master  of  every  aspect  of 
that  culture.  All  that  each  individual  was  required  to  learn  were  those 
aspects  of  the  culture  which  would  make  him  became  an  active  and  useful 
participant  in  the  everyday  life  of  one's  family  and  community. 

Firstly,  there  were  tho  ,e  aspects  of  life  which  every  person  must  learn  to 
become  an  acceptable  and  successful  member  of  his  community.  That 
meant  learning  those  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  which  belonged  to  the 
common  domain  of  accepted  life  and  which  constituted  obligatory  learning 
i.e  basic  education  for  all  members  of  each  society. 

Secondly,  there  were  other  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  values  which 
were  useful  to  learn  (e.g.  specialized  skills  lilte  iron  work,  basketry,  pottery, 
making  and  playing  musical  instruments  etc.)  and  which  constituted 
specialized  and  professional  education.  Such  a  curriculum  represented 
traditional  »electives«  since  no  one  was  forced  to  learn  any  of  them.  It  was  a 
field  of  learning  left  ;o  those  with  the  interest,  aptitude  and  ability  to  pursue. 

Thirdly,  there  were  many  other  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  or  values 
which  were  only  nice  to  learn,  but  which  one  could  overlook  and  still  live 
successfully  and  usefully 

To  illustrate  the  above  types  of  the  curriculum,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
society  where  pastoralism  was  a  way  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maasai  of 
Kenya.  In  such  a  society,  those  aspects  of  life  which  were  directly  concerned 
with  preparing  individuals  to  lead  a  successful  pastoral  life  constituted  the 
essential  or  basic  curriculum  —  What  must  be  learnt  by  all  the 
membci-s  of  that  society,  Then  those  aspects  which  supplemented  herding 
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e.g.  agriculture  and  hunting  were  regarded  as  useful  to  learn.  And  of  course, 
those  other  aspects  of  the  curnculum  which  had  no  direct  utility  value  with 
pastoralism  e.g  folklore,  perform'  ig  arts  etc.  were  regarded  as  only  nice  to 
learn. 

Similar  analysis  could  be  made  of  what  must  be  learnt,  which  contents  were 
useful  to  learn  and  which  were  just  merely  nice  to  learn  with  societies 
where  the  survival  mechanism  was  based  on  cultivation,  fishing,  hunting, 
or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  such  economies. 

3. 10  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Tb  what  extend  may  the  culture  of  a  society  be  regarded  as  the  contents 
and  media  of  its  education? 

2.  Analyze  the  contents  of  indigenous  education  from  the  following  points 
of  view: 

a)  in  life-space  perspective 

b)  in  life-cycle  perspective 

c)  the  ideal  »man«  and  »woman(( 

d)  of  the  goals  and  aims  of  education 

3.  Explain  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  assertation  that  the  con- 
tents of  indigenous  education  may  be  classified  into: 

a)  What  must  be  learnt 

b)  What  are  useful  to  learn,  and 

c)  What  are  merely  nice  to  learn 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


LEARNING  STRATEGIES  IN 
INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION 


4.0  Objectives 

After  you  have  mastered  the  contents  of  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

4.0.1  differentiate  between  the  following: 

•  theoretical  and  functional  learning 

•  socially  and  personally  initiated  learning  strategies; 

4.0.2  explain  the  basic  steps  of  the  general  learning  process  of  indigenous 
education; 

4.0.3  define  the  following: 

•  participatory  learning 

•  conditioning  imitation 

•  intrinsic  reinforcement  imitation 

•  insightful  imitation; 

4.0.4  list  the  major  learning  media  of  indigenous  education  of  any  society 
will-known  to  you; 

4.0.5  identify  the  control  measures  in  traditional  education; 

4.0.6  indicate  and  illustrate  the  nature  of  assessment  in  indigenous  educa- 
tion. 

4. 1  Introduction 

Unlike  the  Western  school  system  as  introduced  in  East  Africa,  indigenous 
education  did  not  alienate  individuals  from  their  culture  or  society,  since  it 
was  the  process  of  the  humanizatioii  of  man  in  one's  society.  In  that  educa- 
tion, progmatism  or  functionalism  was  central  to  whatever  was  learnt. 
Functional  learning  implied  that  what  was  learnt  was  meaningful,  relevant 
to  life  and  productive  in  terms  of  contributions  it  made  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  group. 
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This  is  as  it  should  be  for  education  which  society  provides  for  all  its 
members  must  have  an  ultimate  purpose  —  to  prepare  each  individual  to  live 
and  function  positively  in  his  society.  In  such  an  education  system,  to  learn 
was  to  live  usefully  and  happily  with  oneself,  with  one's  community  and 
with  one's  society.  This  was  the  major  principle  on  which  all  learning  ac- 
tivities were  based.  A  consequence  of  this  principle  was  that  at  the  end  of  a 
learning  experience,  the  individual  was  expected  to  be  able  to  do  something, 
but  not  just  to  know  it.  That  is,  the  outcomes  of  learning  alone  were  not 
enough.  Tb  be  functional,  what  was  earned  must  be  reflected  in  practice;  in 
performance;  in  what  an  individual  could  do  as  an  individual,  as  a  member 
of  his  family  community  or  the  society  as  a  whole. 

4.2  General  Learning  Process 
of  Indigenous  Education 

In  indigenous  education  as  we  have  already  stressed,  personal  involvement 
was  the  means  of  learning  and  the  practice  of  what  was  learnt.  It  was  a 
realistic  and  active  learning  process.  Learning  in  traditional  East  African 
societies  arose  from  and  grew  out  of  the  active  participation  of  the  educand 
in  the  everyday  activities  of  the  family,  lineage,  clan  or  the  society.  Although 
it  is  generally  true  to  state  that  in  most  traditional  East  African  societies,  as 
elsewhere  i-.i  Africa,  stress  was  put  more  on  practice  rather  than  on  theory; 
on  what  w&s  learnt  than  on  how  it  was  learnt;  on  learning  generally  rather 
than  on  teaching,  it  would  appear,  judging  from  the  practice  of  that  educa- 
tion, that  the  conscious  general  learning  process  of  indigenous  education 
as  the  natural  learning  process  comprised  at  least  five  basic  steps,  namely: 

4.2.1  The  learning  situation,  whether  formal,  or  informal,  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  totality  of  life  as  lived  by  the  family,  village,  communi- 
ty age-group  or  society  members,  was  always  available; 

4.2.2  Exposure  to  the  learning  situation  —  as  reflected  in  the  in- 
dividual awareness  of  the  learning  opportunity  and  what  was  to  be 
learnt  —  thus  getting  ready  to  go  into  meaningful  relationship  with 
what  was  to  be  learnt; 

4.2.3  Involvement  in  the  learning  activities  i.e.  interaction  between 
the  learner  and  the  learning  situation  as  reflected  in  the  learner  play- 
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ing  a  learning  role  e.g.  by  performing  a  task;  doing  work  assignment; 
listening  to  stories;  worldng  with  other  people  etc; 

4.2.4  The  product  or  the  outcome  of  the  learning  activities  was  to 
be  reflected  in  acceptable  behaviours  of  the  learners  —  usually  con- 
firmed by  favourable  reactions  from  those  older  and  more 
knowledgeable.  If  the  reaction  is  unfavourable,  it  means  that  desirable 
learning  has  not  been  attained  and  therefore  the  individual  must  go 
over  the  same  learning  task  again;  usually  in  another  similar  situa- 
tion; 

4.2.5  The  final  stage  of  positive  commitment  was  the  stage  when  the 
learner  was  able  to  combine  knowledge  with  the  correct  performance 
or  behaviou;*  and  supported  by  the  right  attitude.  This  meant  being 
sensitive  and  committed  to  performance  of  what  was  desired  largely 
by  the  group  or  community.  It  also  meant  extending  what  one  had 
learnt  to  the  younger  folk  i.e.  by  initiating  and  sustaining  similar  lear- 
ning interest  in  them. 

With  the  above  overview  of  the  general  learning  system  of  indigenous 
education,  we  can  now  turn  to  examine  some  of  the  most  important  learn- 
ing strategies  which  were  widespread  in  the  East  African  region.  We  may 
categorize  the  learning  strategies  into  two,  namely: 

•  personally-initiated  learning  strategies,  and 

•  socially-initiated  learning  strategies. 

4.3  Personally<Initiated  Learning  Strategies 

These  are  characterized  by  the  personal  processes  of  observation,  imita- 
tion and  practice  through  positive  involvement  in  the  day-today  living  ac- 
tivities of  the  family,  the  community  or  in  short,  the  entire  society. 

Because  each  traditional  society  in  the  past  was  a  learning  society  whose 
culture  represented  a  successful  design  for  living  i.e.  a  plan  according  to 
which  it  adapted  itself  to  its  environment  for  its  own  development,  informal 
learning  was  greatly  facilitated. 

Whatever  learning  was  acquired  by  some  personal  informal  means,  it  was 
screened  by  the  some  members  of  the  society  and  subsequently,  adjustment 
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was  made  by  the  individual  learner  accordingly.  This  was  because  tradi- 
tional society  was  a  highly  sensitive  one;  it  was  a  reacting  society;  one 
which  could  condemn  failure  or  undesirable  t  ,naviours  and  praise  success 
there  and  then. 

The  processes  of  learning  through  observation  and  practice  are  clear 
enough  but  that  of  imitation  may  be  interpreted  differently  by  different  peo- 
ple. Thus  it  is  imperative  that  we  turn  to  consider  the  sense  in  which  it  is  us- 
ed in  this  Chapter. 

The  concept  »imitation«  is  not  used  merely  to  mean  spontaneous  and  un- 
directed mimicry.  The  type  of  imitation  stressed  here  are  those  which  give 
rise  to  more  purposeful  learning.  An  obvious  example  is  conditioning- 
imitation  which  enables  one  to  acquire  the  attitudes,  values,  and  facts  by 
virtue  of  being  a  member  of  the  group.  In  this  sense,  one  imitates  others 
because  of  the  social  pressure  of  the  group.  This  conditioning  imitation 
usually  gives  rise  to  moulding  and  conformity. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  called  intrinsic  reinfoi'cement  imita- 
tion is  reflecteJ  in  an  individual  voluntarily  participating  in  those  learning 
activities  which  earn  him  social  praise  —  the  intrinsic  feeling  of  »Look  here 
at  me!  I  can  also  do  it«  —  tends  to  invite  favourable  comments  from  others 
within  the  learning  situation. 

Another  type  of  imitation  learning  process  may  be  termed  insightful  im- 
itation. This  represents  a  deliberate  copying  of  others'  acts  or  methods  of 
doing  things  in  order  to  solve  some  specific  problems  that  confront  an  in- 
dividual i.e.  a  technique  which  an  individual  has  already  got  some  hazy 
ideas  about,  some  insights  into  its  mechanism,  but  which  he  has  never  used 
as  a  tool  for  further  learning  etc. 

At  the  centre  of  all  these  types  of  purposeful  imitation  is  the  principle  of 
identification  i.e.  of  doing  what  other  people  are  doing  with  the  aim  of  be- 
ing as  good  as  or  if  not  better  than  the  others.  The  aim  could  be  to  win  praise 
and  thereby  become  associated  v/ith  the  desired  group. 

4.4  Socially-Initiated  Learning  Strategies 

Based  on  the  principle  of  participatory  learning,  socially  —  initiated  learn- 
ing strategies  represented  (especially  in  the  past)  the  consciousness  of  the 
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family  or  community  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  have  its  members  —  infants, 
children,  youth,  adults,  and  elders  —  educated  to  meet  its  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. The  strategies  may  be  broken  down  into  informal,  incidental  and  for- 
mal types. 

Examples  of  socially  —  initiated  informal  learning  strategies  included, 
among  others,  learning  through  productive  work  such  as  gardening,  herd- 
ing in  the  wild  pastures,  hunting,  construction  work  of  all  kinds  including 
domestic  chores  in  the  kitchens  and  the  homes  generally.  A  lot  of  informal 
learning  also  took  place  through  the  media  of  play  activities  including 
games  and  hobbies;  folklore  (i.e.  music,  songs,  dances,  myths,  legends,  tales 
and  other  oral  literature);  visual  arts  e.g.  clay  figurines,  drawings  or  sym- 
bolic objects);  and  communal  ceremonies  (i.e.  rituals  associated  with,  rain- 
making,  sowing  and  harvesting  of  crops;  with  pregnancies,  birth,  name-giv- 
ing, twins,  sickness  and  deaths,  purification  rites  as  well  as  those 
associated  with  building  new  shrines  etc.).  The  Acholi  »wang-o«  (i.e.  the  com- 
munal fire  places  which  also  served  as  the  meeting  place  for  all  members  of 
the  village  especially  for  the  men  after  the  day's  manual  work,  in  order  to 
rest,  relax  and  discuss  or  review  the  village  or  clan  affairs,  also  constituted 
rich  opportunities  for  informal  learning. 

As  explained  earlier  in  Chapter  One,  by  brief  formal  learning  was  meant 
short,  recurrent  organized  learning  which  was  usually  separated  by  long 
periods  of  unrelated  activities  or  perhaps  of  implementation  of  what  was 
learnt  in  order,  as  is  were,  to  improve  on  one's  performance  and  effec- 
tiveness. Examples  of  such  short  formal  learning  strategies  were  reflected, 
say  in  a  group  of  individuals  meeting  every  evening  for  one  or  more  hours  to 
learn,  practise  and  perfect  their  skills  in  a  chosen  area  of  performing  arts. 
The  same  type  of  learning  strategy  was  seen  in  a  group  of  mature  girls  get- 
ting together  voluntarily  in  order  to  learn  from  one  knowledgeable  on  how 
to  prepare  a  rare  dish  of  great  delicacy.  The  pages  in  the  royal  enclosures  (be- 
ing trained  for  several  public  positions);  the  training  of  indigenous 
specialist  (e.g.  iron  workers,  potters,  craftsman  etc.  in  centres  of  appren- 
ticeship); boys  sharing  the  bachelors'  sleeping  houses  or  unmarried  young 
and  mature  girls  sleeping  together  in  the  house  of  an  elderly  single  woman 
(as  was  the  case  among  the  pre-colonial  Acholi)  etc  —  all  were  subjected  to 
the  learning  strategies  of  some  formal  instruction. 
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Socially  —  initiated  formal  instructional  strategies,  on  the  whole,  were 
represented  by  stimulated,  organized  and  continues  learning  under  the 
guidance  of  recognized  and  accepted  instructors  in  usually  fixed  places,  In 
several  East  African  traditional  societies,  protracted  formal  instruction  was 
reflected  in  the  well-developed  ritual  pedagogy  of  »rites  de  passage«  which 
often  lasted  weeks,  months  oi  even  years.  Formal  instructions  were  also  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  widespread  »secret  —  societies"  of  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Africa;  and  above  all,  in  the  institutionalized  indigenous  schools  such 
as  the  »thondo«  of  the  Bavenda  of  Transvaal  or  the  »wenyekongo«  (full-time 
boarding  school  system  lasting  for  up  to  ten  years)  of  the  Wabena  of 
southern  Iknzania. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  a  rather  curious  form  of  formal  instruc- 
tion in  East  Africa  —  that  of  the  acquisition  of  »revealed  knowledges  through 
the  processes  of  dreams  and  visions.  For  examples,  many  herbalists  in  the 
past  (and  even  today)  claimed  that  the  secret  of  their  medicine  and  how  they 
should  be  administered  were  communicated  to  them  mainly  in  dreams. 

4.5  Teachers  in  Traditional  Education 

Because  »informality«  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  indigenous 
education,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  some  people  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  teachers  never  existed  in  pre-colonial  East  African 
societies.  However,  if  we  conceive  of  teaching  as  that  process  initiated  by  an 
individual  or  the  group  with  the  intention  of  influencing  or  promoting  the 
learning  of  another  individual  or  group  of  individuals,  then  it  is  quite  true  to 
say  that  "teachers*  of  many  kinds  existed  in  pre-colonial  East  Africa. 

If  the  above  explanation  of  teaching  is  acceptable,  then  it  could  be  said  that 
every  normal  person  in  traditional  society,  besides  being  required  to  be  a 
productive  worker,  played  also  the  double  role  of  a  learner  and  a  teacher, 
almost  throughout  his  life  on  earth.  What  were  not  there  were  professional 
teachers  such  as  we  have  today  in  schools.  In  the  early  years  of  a  person's 
life,  especially  the  pre-marriage  period,  the  learning  role  was  much  more 
important  than  the  teaching  role  which  became  more  dominant  than  learn- 
ing in  the  dying  years  of  one's  life.  Besides,  being  a  teacher  or  a  facilitator  of 
learning  for  others,  an  individual  was  also  taught  by  other  persons,  in- 
variably by  those  vv-ho  were  older  or  more  experienced  and  who  formed  part 
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of  his  social-space.  Among  those  who  played  teaching  roles  during 
childhood  and  adolescence  were  one's  mother,  father,  mother's  brothers  (un- 
cle), aunts  (i.e.  father's  sisters),  grandparents  as  well  as  other  close  relatives, 
including  older  bothers  and  sisters. 

In  apprenticeship  centres  as  well  as  in  institutionalized  formal  »schools«; 
and  in  initiation  camps  and  in  secret  learning  associations  (the  so-called 
bush  schools)  there  were  groups  of  learners  who  were  taught  formally  by 
carefully  selected  instructors  with  the  necessary  expertise  and  practical  ex- 
periences. 

All  in  all,  respect  and  mutual  responsibility  guided  both  teaching  and  learn- 
ing roles  in  traditional  East  African  societies.  For  example,  individuals  were 
often  quite  clear  in  their  minds  as  to  what  was  expected  of  thera  during  the 
various  stages  or  cycles  of  life.  Equally,  they  also  knew  what  to  expect  from 
other  persons  within  their  respective  social  space.  Thus,  children  knew 
what  their  aunts  or  uncles  expected  of  them  by  way  of  behaviours  and 
responsibility  and  usually  strived  very  hard  to  meet  those  expected 
demands  in  order  as  it  were,  to  maintain  social  harniony  and  win  respects. 
Likewise;  aunts,  uncles,  mothers  or  fathers  knew  the  upbringing  roles 
society  delegated  to  them  and  thus  ensured  that  their  behaviours  were  such 
as  to  win  the  respect  of  those  under  their  care  —  thereby  winning  society's 
praise  and  approval. 

4.6  Control  Measures  in  Indigenous  Education 

The  question  of  discipline  is  quite  fundamental  to  any  inquiry  into  educa- 
tional practices  largely  because  they  manifest  the  attitudes  the  society  or 
community  as  a  whole  maintains  regarding  education  and  especially  its  role 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  society. 

Although  largely  uninstitutionalized,  indigenous  education  was  everywhere 
guided  by  disciplinary  measures  which  varied  with  a  persons  life-cycle 
stages  and  from  one  society  to  another  Through  the  use  of  physical  punish- 
ment or  the  inculcation  of  fears  as  deterrents  as  well  as  through  the  use  of 
psychological  techniques  like  rewards,  encouragement  and  praise  as  incen- 
tives, it  was  possible  for  the  aims  of  infant,  childhood,  youth  and  adult 
education  to  be  achieved.  In  traditional  societies  with  well  developed  rits  de- 
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passage,  the  ordeal  of  initiation  rites  and  conditioning  marked  the  time  of 
most  vigorous  control  and  disciplinary  experiences  for  every  youth. 

During  adulthood,  disciplinary  measures  included  among  othere,  the  social 
control  system  of  the  society  e.g.  taboos,  social  approval  and  disapproval; 
customary  laws;  etiquette  or  expected  normal  behaviours  according  to  the 
nature  of  relationship  with  other  people,  ttie  use  of  religion  including  fears 
of  sorcery,  witchcraft,  the  supernatural  powers  as  well  as  respect  and  fear 
for  the  .mcestors  (i.e  the  so-called  living-dead);  the  urge  for  every  person  to 
be  a  model  to  those  younger  than  oneself  or  the  use  of  social  pressure  and 
sanctions,  customs  and  awareness  of  the  political  or  group  authority  and 
knowledge  of  the  possible  consequences  of  bad  actions  etc. 

In  short,  such  extensive  use  of  disciplinary  measures  appealed  to  have  en- 
sured that  the  number  of  »failures«  or  ssocial  misfits*  were  kept  to  a 
minimum  in  each  traditional  East  African  society. 

4.7  Assessment  in  Indigenous  Education 

Unlike  modern  schooling,  indigenous  education  was  not  an  education 
geared  towards  passing  any  particular  public  examinations.  Instead,  it  was 
an  education  for  life  adjustment  —  an  education  for  acceptable  living.  This 
meant  that  the  stigma  of  failure  was  unheard  of,  if  any.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  was  no  testing.  There  was  a  lot  of  assessment,  most  of  which  were  in- 
formal and  on  individual  basis.  Group  assessment  was  rare  and  largely  con- 
fined to  military  and  performing  arts  or  to  certain  activities  in  initiation 
camps. 

Almost  all  forms  of  testing  were  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  and  usually 
gave  rise  to  some  kind  of  remedial  teaching  or  further  perfection.  Given 
below  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples  of  testing  in  traditional  educa- 
tion. 

4.7.1  An  individual  was  assigned  a  particular  job  to  do  and  the  results  close- 
ly watched  and  verbally  assessed; 

4.7.2  An  adolescent  girl  was  often  sent  to  take  care  of  the  running  of 
domestic  affairs  of  an  elderly  or  sick  couple,  partly  to  find  out  if  she 
was  accomplished  enough  to  manage  a  home  alone  —  which  was  an 
important  qualification  for  marriage; 
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4.7.3  A  mature  boy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acholi,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  his  pereonality  and  social  control  skills  by  being  assigned  the 
task  of  protecting  his  younger  sister  in  the  threshold  of  marriage  — 
especially  in  public  places; 

4.7.4  Among  pastoralists,  testing  sometimes  took  the  form  of  asking  boys  to 
identify  lost  cattle,  goats  or  a  strange  ones  without  counting  them, 
sometimes  a  boy's  power  of  observation  and  identification  was  tested 
by  being  called  upon  to  separate  his  father's  goats  from  the  village's 
herd  or  to  identify  each  animal  by  some  name  or  any  distinguishing 
mark  on  its  body  etc; 

4.7.5  In  societies  with  strong  kinship  relationship,  a  common  form  of 
testing  demanded  each  individual  to  recall  the  names  of  his  relatives 
both  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  sides  by  name  and  in  the  cor- 
rect order; 

4.7.6  In  some  societies,  the  customs  requiring  the  bridegroom  to  work  for 
his  mother-in-law  for  a  whole  agricultural  season  single-handed,  was 
a  form  of  comprehensive  testing  which  might  influence  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  marriage  should  be  finally  endorsed; 

4.7.7  And  in  many  traditional  communities,  especially  at  courts,  assess- 
ment was  made  by  headmen  or  the  most  senior  members  as  to  how 
junior  adults  were  able  to  display  their  wits  in  cross-examination  as 
well  as  wisdom  and  ability  to  quote  and  utilize  precedents  and  pro- 
posals regarding  the  conduct  of  specific  cases. 

More  examples  could  be  cited,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  given 
and  the  point  made  that  in  indigenous  education,  assessment  was  part  and 
parcel  of  its  process. 

4.8  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  performing  a  task  in  the  garden  or  doing 
work  assignment  in  the  kitchen  represented  a  concrete  learning  situa- 
tion in  indigenous  education? 

2.  Compare  and  contrast  personally  —  initiated  and  socially  —  initiated 
learning  strategies  in  any  traditional  East  African  society  well  known  to 
you. 

3.  Differentiate  between  »conditioning«,  "intrinsic  reinforcement"  and  xin- 
sightfulii  imitation  modes  of  learning  in  traditional  East 
African  societies. 

4.  Explain  what  was  meant  by  the  expression  that  in  traditional  society, 
every  individual  was  a  worker,  a  learner  and  a  teacher 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


CONTINUITY,  CHANGE  AND 
VARIATION  IN  INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION 

5.0  Objectives 

5.0.1  After  you  have  read  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

5.0.1  cite  common  characteristics  of  indigenous  education  in  East  Africa 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  men; 

5.0.2  identify  variation  in  the  aims,  contents  and  process  of  indigenous 
education  according  to  environmental  and  societal  cultural  dif- 
ferences; 

5.0.3  describe  the  nature  of  continuity  and  change  in  indigenous  education 
during  the  pre-colonial  and  post-colonial  periods. 

5.1  Introduction 

So  far,  we  have  analyzed  indigenous  education  as  if  it  is  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon  everywhere  in  East  Africa.  For  example,  it  has  been  portrayed 
as  having  the  common  characteristics  of  life-long  and  life-space  perspec- 
tives in  its  organization;  being  largely  informal  and  practical  in  its 
methodology;  its  complexness  in  providing  unifying  learning  experience 
for  all  members  of  the  society;  its  fitness  i.e.  in  being  admirably  adapted  to 
the  life,  ideas  and  resources  of  the  people;  its  relevance  and  integration  with 
actual  everyday  life  of  the  individual,  community  or  society;  its  contents  in 
being  life  itself  as  approved  by  society;  and  its  social  orientation  in  being 
concerned  not  so  much  with  the  production  of  manpower  as  with  the 
humanization  of  man  in  society  i.e.  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to 
become  an  orderly  and  productive  and  useful  member  of  the  society. 

The  above  examples  represent  general  common  characteristics  of  in- 
digenous education.  However,  as  many  case  studies  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion in  East  Africa  have  clearly  revealed,  it  is  the  diversity  rather  than  the 
uniformity  which  is  the  more  important  feature  to  note  in  the  nature  of  in- 
digenous education. 
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In  this  Chapter,  we  shall  therefore  attempt  to  examine  the  dynamism,  as  it 
were,  of  indigenous  education  in  East  Africa  in  terms  of  space,  time  and 
culture  —  contacts. 

5.2  Variation  in  Indigenous  Education 
in  Spatial  Perspective 

The  practice  of  indigenous  education  in  the  past  varied  considerably  from 
place  to  place  largely  because  of  the  factors  of  environment  and  cultures. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  marked  difference  between  the  educational  con- 
texts of  highly  centralized  states  like  Buganda  and  Bunyoro  —  Kitara  in 
Uganda,  the  Ubena  and  Karagwe  in  Tanzania,  those  of  Burundi  and  Rwan- 
da or  those  where  the  influences  of  village  a.nd  the  clan  (as  among  the 
Kakwa,  Lugbara,  Madi  or  Bachigga  of  Uganda)  were  much  stronger. 

Other  varying  contexts  of  indigenous  education  during  the  pre-colonial 
times  included  the  different  institutional  arrangements  duch  as  pro- 
nounced age-group  organizations  partly  based  on  the  practice  of  circumci- 
sion (as  among  the  Kikuyu,  Maasai,  Kalenjin,  Samburu  etc,)  of  Kenya; 
strong  kinship  organizations  in  patrilineal  and  matrilineal  societies;  strong 
military  organizations  (as  among  the  Ngoni  of  Souther  Tanzania  and 
Malawi  as  well  as  the  Maasai  of  East  Africa);  or  extreme  habitat  and  accom- 
panying ecological  adapta-tion  (as  among  the  Twa  of  Rwanda/Burundi,  the 
Pygmies  and  Bakonjo  of  Western  Uganda  and  Zaire;  the  Bakenyi  and  Batwa 
and  other  swamp  dwellers  of  Lake  Kyoga.) 

Besides  the  above  examples  of  varying  contexts,  indigenous  education 
likewise  varied  according  to  their  orientation,  goals  and  subject  —  matter  In 
the  ethnically  stratified  societies  of  pre-colonial  Rwanda,  Burundi, 
Karagwe,  Nkore  (or  Ankole)  and  Wabena,  education  was  geared  largely  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  varied  social  condition  of  each  social  group.  And 
while  obedience  was  an  important  virtue  to  both  the  Baganda  and  the 
Banyoro  of  Uganda,  their  respective  system  of  education  stressed  different 
values.  In  Baganda,  the  stress  was  on  achievement  and  competition  as 
against  a  ascriptive  criteria  among  the  Banyoro,  Batoro  or  Banyankole.  Con- 
vei-sely,  for  the  Samburu  and  Turkana  including  the  Maasai  of  Kenya,  the 
Ngoni  of  Southern  Tanzania,  or  the  Karimajong  of  Uganda  the  main  life 
ambition  of  almost  every  male  individual  was  to  become  a  warrior  and 
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perhaps  an  expert  in  cattle  rustling  before  settling  down  to  marry  and  later 
lead  a  peaceful,  judicial  and  dignified  life  as  a  respected  elder  Thus,  their 
educational  goals  were  remarkable  in  being  different  from  those  of  other 
non-military  societies. 

Similarly,  the  contents  of  indigenous  education  also  varied  from  society  to 
society,  and  within  each,  according  to  sex,  age  and  sometimes  birth.  The 
largely  agricultural  Acholi  individuals;  the  hunting  Twa  and  the  Pygmies; 
the  cattle  keeping  Maasai,  Turkana,  Karimajong  etc;  the  war-faring  Ngoni; 
the  pages  in  the  royal  enclosures  or  the  aristocrats  in  the  Wabena  society, 
each  group  acquired  contents  of  education  very  much  unlike  those  of  other 
groups  with  different  natural  habitats  and  cultural  orientation. 

In  states  like  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  the  question  of  who  should  learn  what 
contents  of  education  was  politically  decided  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Thus, 
the  Tutsi,  by  convention  as  the  ruling  class  had  to  follow  a  political,  military 
and  pastoral  forms  of  education.  For  the  majority  Hutu  subjects,  it  was  the 
acquisition  mainly  of  agricultural  skills  which  were  all  important,  while  for 
the  Twa  ethnic  group,  the  membei"s  had  no  option  except  to  acquire  an 
education  which  fitted  them  for  a  hunting  occupation  and  occasionally,  as 
festers  at  the  courts. 

5.3  Continuity  and  Change  in  Indigenous  Education 
According  to  Historical  Times 

The  myth  of  changelessness  has  often  characterized  early  publications  on 
traditional  societies  and  their  indigenous  systems  of  education.  In  the  ac- 
counts written  by  European  explorers  and  travellers,  missionaries,  colonial 
administrators  and  other  Europeans,  the  emerging  picture  was  that  of  un- 
changing pre-colonial  East  Africa. 

However,  with  increased  publications  based  on  empirical  studies  of  par- 
ticular African  societies  up  to  and  after  1940,  it  became  clear  that  tradi- 
tional East  African  countries  and  their  cultures  were  far  from  being  static. 
To  explode  this  myth  of  changelessness,  we  shall  cite  examples  drawn  from 
several  parts  of  East  Africa,  which  illustrate  clearly  that  this  region  of 
Africa  has  been  characterized  by  change  and  continuity  probably  since  it 
was  first  inhabited  by  man.  At  least  five  periods  of  major  changes  can  be 
identified  in  the  East  African  cultural  history,  viz: 


•  The  period  of  Stone  Age  Culture; 

•  The  period  of  Early  Iron  Age  Culture; 

•  The  early  period  of  much  Cultural  Diffusion; 

•  The  late  period  of  much  Cultural  Diffusion; 

•  Colonialism  and  change  in  East  Africa. 

5.3.1  The  Period  of  Stone  Ag'e  Culture  (prior  to  A.D  100) 

From  archaeological  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Africa  were  hunters  —  gatherers  who  were  also  skilled  in  the  making  and 
use  of  stone  and  bone  tools.  They  lived  near  water.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Twa  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  the  Pygmies  of  western  Uganda  and 
eastern  Zaire,  and  the  Bakenyi  and  Batwa  of  Lake  Kyoga  in  Uganda  are  rem- 
nants of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  East  Africa,  since  they  still  live  largely 
by  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  main  pre-occupation  of  their  traditional 
education  is  geared  to  inducting  their  members  to  a  fishing,  hunting  or 
gathering  way  of  life 

5.3.2  The  Period  ofEarly  Iron  Ag-e  (AD.  100  to  1000  AD) 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  earliest  Southern  Cushites  came  to  East 
Africa  from  the  North  and  North-East  before  A.D  400.  They  were  said  to  be 
cattle  keepers  as  well  as  hunters  with  iron  weapons.  And  that  they  led  a 
wondering  life  following  herds  of  wild  animals  or  leading  their  own  cattle  in 
search  of  pasture. 

Then  from  about  A.S  400  onwards,  the  first  wave  of  Bantus  began  to  arrive 
in  Bast  Africa,  largely  from  the  Western  directions.  They  had  knowledge  of 
iron-making  and  they  were  mainly  cultivators. 

Those  Iron  Age  people  were  better  hunters,  pastoralists  and  above  all  better 
cultivators.  Subsequently,  they  drove  out  or  more  likely  absorbed  the  earlier 
hunters  and  herders  of  the  Late  Stone  Age  Culture.  At  the  same  time,  the 
achievement  of  good  pastoral  life  or  successful  food  production  must  have 
become  the  goals  of  their  forms  of  traditional  education. 

5.3.3  The  Earlier  Period  of  much  Cultural  Diffusion 

Through  its  widespread  adaptation  of  new  methods  of  farming  and  new 
technology  based  on  iron,  the  coming  of  the  Bantus  to  East  Africa  con- 
siderably brought  about  the  shift  in  the  means  of  livelihood  from  that  of 
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hunting  —  fishing  —  gathering  to  that  of  cultivation.  This  was  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  Kikuyu  who  reached  Mount  Kenya  forest  and  mingled 
with  or  drove  out  the  hunter  —  gatherer  communities  of  the  Gumba  and  the 
Athi.  Socially,  the  first  Bantu  societies  were  based  on  strong  clan  system. 

Due  oerhaps  to  forces  beyond  their  control,  some  Bantu  immigrants  aban- 
doned agriculture  in  favour  of  pastoralism  or  they  adopted  a  combination  of 
both  means  of  livelihood.  This  was  particularly  so  with  respect  to  those 
groups  who  settled  in  parts  of  the  Nyika  plateau  and  central  Tanzania  where 
they  were  forced  by  a  largely  dry  habitat  to  rely  more  on  cattle  than  on  crops 
as  the  chief  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  basis  of  their  traditional  education. 

Along  the  East  African  cost,  following  the  establishment  of  trading  centres 
by  Arabs  and  Persian  merchants  long  before  the  eighteenth  century,  a  com- 
pletely new  culture  —  the  Swahili  culture  emerge.  This  new  culture 
represented  a  synthesis  of  the  Islamic  culture  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Bantu  culture  of  the  East  African  mainland. 

Further  south  in  central  and  southern  'Rinzania,  including  neighbouring 
Malawi,  another  Bantu  group  —  the  Ngoni  —  introduced  fierce  warfare  and 
fighting  techniques  which  were  never  seen  in  East  Africa.  These  were 
gradually  copied  by  the  Eastern  Bantu  groups  whose  cultures  were  subse- 
quently modified  or  perhaps  enriched.  And  as  if  in  a  reciprocal  manner, 
these  same  Bantu  groups  appeared  to  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
minority  Ngoni  until  the  latter  abandoned  their  own  language  and  adopted 
the  Bantu  language  of  their  subjects  or  neighbours. 

Obviously,  all  these  examples  of  change  in  the  Bantu  cultures  must  have 
given  rise  to  a  corresponding  change  and  innovations  in  the  aims,  contents, 
institutional  arrangements  and  process  of  their  systems  of  indigenous 
education  which,  as  we  explained  earlier,  was  part  and  parcel  of  each  socie- 
ty's culture. 

After  the  Bantus  came  the  legendry  Balembuzi  (or  »gods«)  who  ruled  much 
of  the  interlacustrine  zone  of  East  Africa.  These  »gods«  were  replaced  by  the 
»demi  —  gods«  —  the  Bachwezi,  —  with  their  capital  at  Bigo  in  Uganda  from 
around  A.D.  1350. 

Wherever  they  ruled  in  what  is  today  Southern  and  Western  Uganda  and 
neighbouring  countries,  the  Bachwezi  developed  a  class  society  of  rulers, 
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herdsmen,  cultivators  and  sometimes  hunters  as  well.  Being  a  minority 
group,  they  often  abandoned  their  native  language  or  their  majority  sub- 
jects. The  caste-like  organization  of  their  rule  ensured  continuity  of  their 
rule  which  was  strengthened  by  the  manner  of  wealth  distribution  in  the 
form  of  catUe,  among  the  population. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Nkore,  for  example,  the  Hirna  (who  were  probably  descen- 
dants of  the  Bachwezi)  ruled  and  reckoned  their  wealth  and  happiness  in 
cattle  while  the  Iru  farmere  o.icasionally  fed  the  cattle  of  their  Hima  lords, 
worked  for  them  and  were  generally  without  political  rights  of  any  real 
value.  Much  the  same  situation  obtained  in  Karagwe,  Rwanda  and  Burundi 
between  the  Watutsi  minority  who  were  possibly  remnants  of  the  Bachwezi 
and  who  were  cattle-rich  noblemen  and  the  Hutu  majority  and  the  minority 
hunting  Twa  groups. 

In  sum,  the  »Baehwezi«  introduced  a  culture  of  separate  ethnic  development 
with  each  culture  group  exposed  to  a  different  mode  of  education  to  fit  it  into 
a  way  of  life  which  was  ideologically  determined. 

5,3.4  The  Later  Period  of  much  Cultural  Diffusion 
(AD.  1500/1880) 

The  mythical  Bachwezi  rule  was  taken  over  by  the  Lao  new-comers  who, 
likewise,  eame  from  the  north.  The  Luo  immigrants  are  widely  believed  to 
have  established  the  Babito  ruling  dynasties  and  sub-dynasties  of  Bunyoro, 
Bugauda,  Bulamogi  in  Busoga,  Buddu,  Toro,  Kaziba  etc.  with  Bunyoro  be- 
ing the  most  important.  In  these  kingdom  states,  a  conquering  Luo 
aristocracy  were  able  to  introduce  some  new  elements  into  the  existing 
culture  of  the  local  Bantu  including  the  use  of  pet  (or  praise)  names  (nying 
pak  in  Luo)  especially  in  Bunyoro  and  Toro.  At  the  same  time,  the  local  Ban- 
tu majority  greatly  influenced  the  immigrant  Luo  nobility.  For  example,  the 
Luo  abandoned  their  Luo  language  and  instead,  adopted  the  local  Bantu 
languages.  Besides,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  completely  assimilated 
by  the  very  people  they  were  ruling,  but  without  losing  their  political  con- 
trol. 

A  situation  which  involved  a  change  in  both  language  and  livelihood  hap- 
pened when  the  Luo  moved  into  Acholi  land  as  well  as  into  eastern  Uganda 
and  western  Kenya  (as  Jo-Luo).  In  these  areas,  the  Luo  immigrants,  being 
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the  majority  group  and  militarily  superior  were  able  to  greatly  change 
earlier  cultures  of  the  local  Bantu  peoples  and  later  of  the  highland  Nilotes 
usually  reflected  in  the  adaption  of  Luo  language. 

Similarly,  in  the  highland  northwest  and  west  of  Nam-onek-Bonyo  (the  pre- 
sent Lake  Albert),  imitation  on  account  of  prestige  led  to  culture  change 
with  the  borrowing  local  groups  being  eventually  absorbed  completely.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  correct  to  state  that  modern  Alur  people  came  into  being 
partly  by  transformation  of  peoples  like  the  Bate,  Ke,  Okebo  and  Lendu. 

Unlike  the  Lake  and  River  Nilotes  i.e  the  Acholi,  Alur,  Jo  Naam,  Jo  Paluo,  Jo 
Luo,  Jo  Padhola,  the  highland  and  the  plains  Nilotes  comprising,  among 
others,  the  Iteso,  Karamajong,  Turkana,  Nandi,  Kipsigis,  Pokot,  Samburu  or 
Maasai  etc.  were  noted  for  their  heavy  reliance  on  pastoralism  as  the  chief 
means  of  livelihood.  Age-sets,  initiation  pedagogy  and  the  practice  o  cir- 
cumcision were  other  important  cultural  elements  with  which  they  were 
associated.  And  the  fact  that  some  of  these  groups  especially  the  Iteso  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  initiation  ceremonies  as  well  as  the  system  of  age 
group  organization  only  go  to  suggest  that  their  cultures  changed,  probably 
as  a  result  of  coming  into  effective  contact  with  other  cultural  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  Bantu  groups  like  the  Kikuyu,  Bagisu,  Baluya,  Chagga  or 
Abagusii  etc.  adopted  the  initiation  rituals  perhaps  as  a  result  of  cultural  dif- 
fusion between  these  highland  and  plain  Nilotes  and  their  Bantu 
neighbours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Luos  of  western  Kenya,  although  neighbours  to  the 
Nandi  and  other  Kalenjin  groups  to  the  east  surprisingly  remained  immune 
to  the  cultural  influences  of  those  highland  Nilotes.  In  contrast,  the  Kikuyu, 
Wakamba,  Wachagga  and  particularly  the  Wagogo  absorbed  much  of  the 
Maasai  way  of  life,  especially  their  age-sets,  circumcision,  initiation  (or 
ritual  pedagogy),  military  tactics  and  partial  pastoralism.  The  Wagogo  even 
went  as  far  as  to  abandon  their  language  in  favour  of  the  Maasai  one. 

The  Sonjo  of  Tanzania  represents  an  interesting  case  study  of  culture 
change  in  East  Africa.  As  a  Bantu  group,  it  is  possible  that  their  original 
means  of  livelihood  must  have  been  agi-iculture.  But  due  perhaps  to  some 
droughts  followed  by  series  of  famine,  they  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
agriculture  and  became  herders  and  hunters.  Then  again  as  a  result  of  com- 
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ing  into  contact  with  the  ever  cattle-hunting  Maasai,  they  decided  to  revert 
back  to  agriculture  —  but  this  time,  to  a  form  of  agriculture  not  dependent 
on  the  unpredictable  weather  of  their  homeland.  Accordingly,  they  adopted 
indigenous  irrigation  agriculture. 

Similarly,  around  the  Southern  end  of  Lake  Baringo  live  a  small  Bantu 
society  called  the  Tyamu  who  adopted  the  Maasai  language  but  like  the  Son- 
jo,  refused  to  live  by  pastoralism.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  play  it  safe  with  the 
Maasai,  they  turned  to  agriculture  and  fishing,  both  of  which  are  frowned  by 
the  Maasai.  But  one  group  of  the  Maasai  —  the  Arusha  Maasai  —  changed 
their  way  of  life  by  becoming  sedentary  and  adopting  agricultural  liveli- 
hood. 

5.3.5  Some  concluding  remarks  on  change  and  continuity 

In  sum.  East  African  region  during  tne  pre-colonial  period  had  never  been 
static  whether  politically,  socially  or  economically.  And  all  cultural  groups 
without  exception  had  not  escaped  the  many  changes  briefly  outlined  above. 

On  the  surface,  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  pre-colonial  East  Africa  as  being  the 
melting  pot  of  varied  cultures  of  immigrant  groups  over  many  centuries.  In 
detail,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  firm  line  between  those  cultural 
changes  which  were  brought  about  by  internal  transformation  of  each 
culture  (including  education)  and  those  brought  about  by  external  —  induc- 
ed changes  by  the  immigrants.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  cultural  changes  took  place  in  East  Africa  during  the  pre-colonial 
period,  must  have  given  rise  to  a  cormsponding  change  in  the  aims, 
organization,  contents  and  process  of  indigenous  systems  of  education. 

5.4  The  Encounter  of 

Indigenous  and  European  Education 

In  the  early  years  of  culture  contacts  between  East  Africans  and  Europeans, 
at  the  turn  of  this  century,  there  was  widespread  deep-seated  resistance  to 
the  introduction  of  schools. 

Indeed,  as  several  scholars  have  pointed  out,  the  Christian  missionaries  ex- 
perienced a  lot  of  difficulties  in  recruiting  enough  Liiildren  for  their  schools. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  missionaries  to  of- 
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fer  bribes  in  the  form  of  food,  clothes  and  money  in  order  to  attract  Africans 
to  their  schools.  That  was  the  period  when  the  pull  of  traditionalism  with  its 
system  of  indigenous  education  was  stronger  than  that  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  its  schooling. 

The  year  between  the  two  world  wars,  however,  saw  a  softening  of  the 
resistance  to  the  school  attendance.  Currently,  the  period  was  marked  by  a 
corresponding  weakening  of  the  dynamism  and  relevance  of  indigenous 
education.  And  as  some  and  more  Africans  who  had  been  exposed  to  school 
education  began  to  ape  the  Western  ways  of  life,  they  also  became  more  and 
more  alienated  from  their  traditional  cultures.  A  wide  social  gap  was  thus 
created  between  the  »few  schooled  elitec  and  the  majority  educated  along 
traditional  lines. 

Fortunately,  for  indigenous  education,  the  passing  of  the  Second  World  War 
brought  in  its  trial  a  nostalgia  which  gripped  East  Africans  considerably. 
And  as  the  tempo  of  nationalism  gained  momentum,  there  emerged  a 
realization  among  African  nationalists  that  although  a  modification  and  a 
modernization  of  their  culture  was  inevitable,  the  existence  of  a  cultural 
heritage  was  something  to  be  proud  of  and  be  perpetuated,  especially  if  the 
goal  of  national  cultural  identity  is  to  be  achieved. 

Other  indices  of  change  and  innovations  during  the  period  included,  among 
others,  the  adaptation  of  new  media  of  informal  learning  like  rural-urban 
migration,  Christianity,  wage  employment,  political  mobilization,  co- 
operative movement  activities,  the  emergency  of  the  middle  class  and  their 
lifestyles  as  well  as  the  mass  media.  But  the  rate  of  change  was  not  uniform 
throughout  East  Africa.  Some  societies,  like  the  Maasai,  the  Turkana,  the 
Karamajong  and  other  pastoralists,  have  been  more  resistant  to  the  forces 
of  culture  contacts  than  others  like  the  Chagga  of  Tanzania,  the  Kikujoi  of 
Kenya  or  the  Baganda  of  Uganda,  who  absorbed  the  new  resources  of 
Western  civilization  with  grater  enthusiasm. 

The  Bunyoro  of  Uganda,  like  the  Ashanti  of  Ghana,  perhaps  because  of  the 
bloody  wars  they  fought  against  the  British  in  the  early  days  of  colonialism 
were  rather  suspicious  of  the  white  rulers  and  their  collaborators  and  conse- 
quently were  rather  slow  in  accepting  the  Western  —  induced  changes.  The 
Baganda,  on  the  other  hand,  who  became  the  British's  collaborators  were 
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generally  more  open  to  Western  ideas  and  practices  than  the  majority  of 
their  neighbours. 

All  in  all,  colonialism,  with  its  associated  externally-induced  changes  gave 
rise  to  differences  and  even  contradictions  or  conflicts  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  indigenous  education.  For  example,  whereas  in  the  past  in- 
dividuals were  expected  to  cooperate  and  work  for  oneself  as  well  as  for 
others,  the  tendency  towards  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  was  for  each  in- 
dividual, especially  in  the  urban  areas,  to  rely  more  and  more  on  his  own  ef- 
fort for  survival  than  to  expect  the  group  or  relatives  to  do  so  i.e.  personal 
values  rather  than  group  values  became  to  be  regarded  as  providing  better 
guiding  stars  for  living  today.  (See  Fig.  4 p.  67) 

Following  the  achievements  of  political  independence,  more  changes  in  the 
cultures  and  forms  of  indigenous  education  have  happened  and  still  con- 
tinue to  lake  place.  Thus,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  talk  of  two  modes  of  in- 
digenous education,  existing  side  by  side  today  in  East  Africa.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  what  may  be  termed  the  rural  mode  of  indigenous 
education  which  can  still  be  observed  in  the  activities  of  each  family, 
village  or  local  community.  Secondly,  there  is  the  urban  mode  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  modern  form  of  indigenous  education,  which 
represents,  as  it  were,  some  kind  of  synthesis  of  the  >iWestern«  and  "tradi- 
tional" forms.  The  emerging  forms  of  indigenous  education  include  many 
types  of  out-of-school  learning  opportunities  as  a  basis  for  individual  sm*- 
vival.  Among  such  learning  activities  are  the  road-side  brick-laying, 
building,  carpentry,  metal  work,  mechanics,  market  businesses  and  other 
road-side  apprenticeship  learning. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  encounter  of  indigenous  and  Euro- 
pean education  which  began  with  colonialism  is  still  going  on  and  the  pro- 
cess may  continue  into  the  future  until  when  school  education  becomes  tru- 
ly indigenized,  i.e.  given  strong  Ugandan  or  Kenyan  or  I^nzanian  cultural 
roots  and  environment  and  the  respective  nation  becomes  a  learning  socie- 
ty within  the  conceptual  framework  of  a  lifelong  education. 
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Fig.4:  Traditional  Learning  Tbday 
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5.5  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Select  any  system  of  indigenous  education  well  known  to  you  and  ex- 
plain the  following: 

a)  those  aspects  which  have  been  dropped  or  have  died  a  natural  death 
and  why  you  think  so; 

b)  those  aspects  which  still  exist  but  in  a  modified  form  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  modified  and  why; 

c)  those  good  aspects  which  have  remained  largely  unaltered  despite 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  East  Africa  duiing  the  last 
one  hundred  years  of  so; 

d)  and  those  aspects  which  have  emerged  representing  new  forms  of 
indigenous  education  today.  Justify  the  emerging  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  traditional  education. 

2.  Indicate  how  each  of  the  following  factors  influenced  the  goals,  institu- 
tional arrangements,  contents  and  process  of  any  East  African  in- 
digenous education  well  known  to  you: 

a)  population  movements  during  the  pre-colonial  period; 

b)  Christianity  or  Islam; 

c)  Urbanization; 

d)  Schooling; 

e)  and  other  factors  of  change  in  East  Africa, 

3.  iilndigenous  Education  in  present-day  East  Africa  cannot  continue  to 
function  unchanged.«'Disc\iss. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

THE  RELEVANCHJ  OF  INDIGKNQUS 
EDUCATION  TOD  AY 

6.0  Objectives 

At  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

6.0.1  explain  why  many  systems  of  indigenous  education  have  not  been 
studied  up  to  now; 

6.0.2  differentiate  between  the  stands  of  pessimists  and  sceptics  on  in- 
digenous education; 

6.0.3  identify  and  elaborate  on  some  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  indigenous 
education; 

6.0.4  identify  the  most  important  strong  points  of  indigenous  education  in 
the  past  and  today,  and; 

6.0.5  suggest  ways  in  which  some  aspects  of  indigenous  education  could  be 
made  use  of  today  for: 

a)  formal  school  education; 

b)  non-formal  education; 

c)  informal  (modern  mass)  education,  and 

d)  the  search  for  new  ideas  and  innovations  for  a  development  education 
etc. 

6. 1  luU'oduction 

This  Chapter  subjects  the  field  of  indigenous  education  to  a  critical  ap- 
praisal. This  is  important  for  unless  we  know  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  in- 
digenous education,  no  one  will  take  us  seriously  when  we  begin  to  defend 
indigenous  education  from  the  point  of  view  for  its  relevance  for  today.  In 
other  words,  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  weak  elements  of  indigenous 
education  could  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  transforming  school  educa- 
tion (which  is  elitist,  costly,  narrow  in  scope  and  largely  irrelevant  in  con- 
tents for  the  majority  of  the  pupils)  to  one  which  is  truly  national  (to  reflext 
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the  goal  of  education  for  all),  relevant  (to  meet  the  learning  needs  of 
everyone  and  every  group  as  a  lifelong  process,  and  to  those  extension 
workers  as  animators  of  rural  and  community  development). 

The  later  part  of  the  Chapter  considers  closely  the  question  of  relevance  of 
indigenous  education  both  in  retrospect  and  prospects,  before  putting  for- 
ward several  proposals  for  possible  policy  consideration. 

6.2  Attitude  Towards  Indig'enous  Education 

Despite  the  many  and  varied  efforts  to  study  indigenous  education  by 
scholars  representing  different  disciplines  since  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
onial rule  in  East  Africa,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Indeed,  there  are 
still  many  traditional  societies  in  East  Africa,  whose  systems  of  indigenous 
education  have  never  been  subjected  to  empirical  investigation.  The 
reaso.is  for  this  state  of  affair  are  not  hard  to  find. 

6.2.1  In  some  parts  of  Africa  during  the  colonial  period,  especially  in  Fran- 
cophone African  countries,  as  well  as  in  Belgian  and  Portuguese 
Africa,  »assimilation«  did  not  favour  the  adaptation  or  promotion  of 
anything  traditional,  education  include. 

6.2.2  The  general  attitudes  of  the  Europeans  in  general  and  of  the  mis- 
sionaries (who  monopolized  the  provision  of  schooling  in  most  parts 
of  East  Africa  in  particular)  were  rather  negative  as  they  branded 
almost  everything  in  Africa  as  "primitive*  or  not  good  enough. 

6.2.3  Still  some  people,  including  a  good  number  of  )>modern«  East  Africans 
tend  to  look  down  on  anything  African  or  traditional.  Among  these 
critics  are  those  who  wrongly  use  today's  yardstick  to  measure  the 
performance  of  traditional  African  education  as  it  operated  in  the  past 
when  the  societies  lived  away  from  foreign  influences  and  the  system 
of  education  then  was  perhaps  adequate. 

Essentially,  there  are  two  major  groups  of  critics  of  indigenous  education; 
namely,  the  pessimists  and  the  sceptics,  whose  main  preoccupation  is  to 
stress  the  deficiencies  of  indigenous  education  that  it  can  never  provide 
policy  options  for  any  development  today  and  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the 
museum. 
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According  to  the  pessimists,  to  continue  with  indigenous  education  is  to 
lead  East  Africa  to  an  era  of  doom  and  social  turmoil.  The  scenario  of  stick- 
ing to  traditional  modes  of  education,  so  they  maintain,  is  one  inviting  the 
process  of  backwardness;  of  turning  the  clock  of  history  backward;  of  ad- 
vocating a  return  to  bygone  days.  In  short,  they  believe  that  it  will  create 
more  harm  than  good  for  modern  East  Africa. 

The  sceptics,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  efforts  to  preserve  and  utilize 
the  good  elements  in  African  traditional  cultures  and  education  were  tried 
unsuccessfully  before  i.e  during  'jie  colonial  period  at  Malangali  in  Tan- 
zania, at  Kabete  Jeanes'  school  and  other  centres,  in  Kenya  and  after  in- 
dependence at  Namutamba  in  Uganda.  And  because  such  efforts  were  a 
waste  of  time  and  resources  in  the  sense  that  they  failed,  they  should  never 
be  reactivated  today. 

6 . 3  A  Reply  to  the  Critics 

Beginning  with  the  pessimists,  we  may  say  that  their  criticisms  may  be 
valid  only  if  in  advocating  for  the  continuation  and  development  of  in- 
digenous education  we  abandon  school  education  all  together.  But  no  one  is 
advocating  for  a  return  to  bygone  days  —  and  not  even  of  substituting  school 
education  with  indigenous  education.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  indigenous 
education  will  continue  to  complement  school  education  and  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  meeting  the  learning  needs  of  those  children  who,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  not  in  formal  schools.  Besides,  indigenous  education,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  lifelong  education,  will  continue  to  meet  the  basic  learning 
needs  of  schools  leavers,  adults  and  even  elders.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  aspects  of  indigenous  education  in  the  form  of  tradi- 
tional cultures  have  already  been  integrated  into  school  education. 

Turning  to  the  sceptics,  it  can  be  stated  that  failure  in  life  should  not 
discourage  us  to  try  again  in  order  to  forge  ahead.  Indeed,  we  should  regard 
failures  as  challenges  and  as  providing  opportunities  to  take  stock  of  what 
v/as  done.  May  be  the  failure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  indigenous 
themselves.  As  already  shown,  those  experiments  to  antagonise  school 
education  for  Africans  failed  because  of  strong  opposition  by  Africans 
themselves;  especially  with  respect  to  the  following: 
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6.3.1  failure  on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  consult  the  Africans  to  find  out 
their  real  learning  need;:  at  the  time; 

6.3.2  the  facts  that  graduates  of  such  nindigenized  schools«  experienced 
much  difficulties  in  leading  successful  self-reliant  life  in  rural  areas 
where  in  some  cases,  land  was  not  available  and  the  means  or  capacity 
to  live  by  the  land  was  weak; 

6.3.3  the  fact  that  indigenized  schools  were  only  intended  for  Africans  —  not 
for  the  children  of  Asians  and  Europeans  i.e.  the  programme  had  some 
racial  overtones; 

6.3.4  and  the  discovery  by  the  Africans  that  graduates  of  the  "literary 
schools"  intended  for  few  brilliant  African  children,  and  all  Asian  and 
European  children  led  to  gainful  employment  opportunities  in  the 
public  sector  of  the  colonial  monetary  economy  whereas  those  of  the 
indigenized  schools  meant  exclusively,  for  African  children,  did  not 
prepare  anybody  for  such  employment  opportunities. 

In  short,  the  Africans  rejected  the  indigenized  school  programme  because  it 
was  discriminatory,  racial  in  nature  and  they  believed  that  if  graduates  of 
the  "indigenized  schools«  had  been  given  sufficient  land  as  well  as  the 
necessary  equipment  and  other  agricultural  inputs  to  turn  them  into  com- 
mercial farmers  like  the  white  settlers,  and  the  government  of  the  time  had 
assisted  them  to  get  good  market  for  their  farm  produce,  the  experiments 
would  have  been  successful.  If  we  want  people  to  live  in  rural  areas  and  live 
by  farming,  then  every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  farming  a  lucrative 
business  Largely  by  paying  attractive  prices  for  their  produce  and  assisting 
them  with  better  agricultural  inputs. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  that  have  been  labelled  against  in- 
digenous education  over  the  years  by  professional  educationists  have  been 
those  by  Wandira  (1971),  Ocitti  (1973);  Sefuna  (1990)  and  Mushi  (1990).  I^ken 
together,  they  included  the  following: 

6.3.5  that  indigenous  education  in  the  past  was  restricted  to  the  clan  or  tribe 
alone; 

6.3.6  that  it  overstressed  practical  education  at  the  expense  of  theorical 
learning  —  that  the  intellect  was  largely  ignored; 
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6.3.7  that  it  was  static  or  not  open  to  change  i.e  it  was  rather  conservative 
or  that  it  had  no  inbuik  capacity  to  develop  with  time  and  age; 

6.3.8  that  it  did  not  promote  the  development  of  intellectual  abilities, 
especially  those  of  creativity  and  reasoning,  since  it  was  an  educa- 
tion largely  for  conformity; 

6.3.9  that  it  encouraged  social  segregation  in  that  it  denied  women  the 
chance  to  learn  what  were  regarded  as  the  prerogatives  of  men. 

In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  indigenous  education  was  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular clan  or  tribe,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  particular 
indigenous  education  was  restricted  to  a  tribe  was  not  by  itself  a  deficiency. 
Tlae  fact  is,  the  value  of  any  system  of  education  is  not  that  it  should  be 
shared  with  others  but  rather  that  it  should  meet  the  learning  needs  of  the 
society  for  which  it  is  intended. 

On  the  issue  of  the  poor  state  of  development  during  the  pre-colonial  period 
in  Africa,  indigenous  education  should  not  be  held  responsible  just  as 
school  education  alone  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  our  backward- 
ness today.  It  is  true  that  the  traditional  era  was  confronted  with  the  pro- 
blems of  poverty,  diseases  and  ignorance.  But  this  fact  did  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  systems  of  indigenous  education  of  the  time  were  deficient. 
Far  from  it,  the  fact  is  that  one  may  have  through  education  all  the 
knowledge  about  the  factors  of  underdevelopment  but  that  alone  is  not 
enough  to  bring  about  development.  Development  is  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  many  factors,  most  of  which  are  non-educational. 

Some  critics  who  have  reservations  on  promoting  indigenous  education 
argue  that  the  education  was  largely  a  conservative  one  and  rather  static  i.e. 
it  was  largely  an  education  for  conformity.  There  might  be  some  elements  of 
truth  in  this  argument,  but  to  extend  the  argument  and  say  that  it  was  static 
through  and  through  at  all  times  and  for  every  society  is  to  overstate  the 
case.  Pre-colonial  East  Africa,  as  illustrated  in  Chapter  Five  of  this  publica- 
tion experienced  changes,  both  violent  and  peaceful,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances demanded  them.  What  was  true  was  that  the  rate  of  change  was 
rather  slow,  but  changes  were  there  brought  about  by  the  external  and  inter- 
nal forces  of  each  society.  Population  movements  in  pre-colonial  East 
Africa,  for  example,  brought  about  diffusion  of  new  ideas  in  traditional 
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education  and  other  aspects  of  cultui-es  in  many  traditional  societies.  As 
already  alluded  to  above,  it  is  debatable  whether  change  or  development  in 
any  society,  even  today,  can  really  be  brought  about  by  the  process  of  educa- 
tion alone.  What  education  does  is  not  to  initiate  but  other  to  help  to  imple- 
ment or  consolidate  the  change  or  development  that  have  already  come 
about  as  a  result  of  non-educational  forces  in  society. 

It  is  true  that  traditional  education  was  more  »practical«  than  »abstract«  and 
that  it  was  not  based  on  »modern<i  science  and  the  scientific  method  of  study 
and  doing  things.  These  facts  alone,  should  not  make  us  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  traditional  education  did  not  offer  scopes  for  criticism  and  con- 
structive thinking.  In  any  case,  modern  science  (and  the  scientific  method) 
which  we  take  for  granted  today  is  hardly  two  hundred  years  old  as  a 
discipline.  If  traditional  education  gave  little  scope  for  intellectual  training, 
then  how  did  people  solve  personal  or  community  problems  associated  with 
human  relationships,  war,  famine,  sickness,  epidemics  etc?  How  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  discovery  of  numerous  herbal  medicines  and  the  use  of  an- 
tidotes for  insect  or  snake  bites?  Surely,  the  artistic  creativity  as  reflected  in 
African  arts,  music,  performing  arts  or  dances  or  rich  oral  literature  are  the 
outcome  of  creative  minds  developed  by  the  process  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  training  of  the  intellect,  which  is  the  main  preoc- 
cupation of  school  education  is  very  important  today.  But  it  is  debatable 
whether  it  is  a  suitable  learning  for  all  types  of  childi'en.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  majority  of  our  children  and  adults,  especially  those  of  average  and 
below  average  in  intelligence  cannot  cope  with  a  purely  academic  pro- 
gramme and  that  such  persons  require  skills  —  oriented  practical  educa- 
tion? I  believe  that  when  the  time  for  implementation  of  the  policy  of  "educa- 
tion, for  all  by  around  the  year  2000«  comes,  the  value  of  practical  education, 
(which  was  so  central  to  indigenous  learning),  will  become  an  important 
issue  for  educational  planners,  curriculum  developers  and  other  decision 
makers. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  claim  that  indigenous  education  encouraged  social 
segregation  in  as  far  as  it  denied  women  the  chance  to  learn  what  where 
regarded  as  the  prerogatives  of  men.  This  is  a  rather  unfortunate  criticism 
since  social  segregation  between  men  and  women  was  not  really  or  directly 
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due  to  traditional  education  as  such.  Rather,  it  was  the  result  of  the  working 
of  each  ideology  at  a  time  v.-hen  occupational  differentiation  according  to 
sex  was  taken  for  granted  as  a  normal  way  of  life.  Today  with  the  emergence 
of  the  new  mode  of  indigenous  education  especially  in  urban  area,  the  so- 
called  social  segregation  in  »who  should  learn  what«  is  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less  evident.  But  we  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  even  in  schools 
today,  subjects  such  as  ty^jing,  shorthand,  home  science  etc.  are  still  being 
taken  predominantly  by  female  students  —  which  means  that  the  problem  of 
social  segregation  is  still  with  us  today. 

6.4  Past  Supportei'S  of  Indigenous  Education 

One  obvious  strength  of  indigenous  education  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
despite  the  many  changes  that  have  swept  across  East  Africa,  it  has  ma- 
naged to  survive.  Although  in  the  case  of  certain  areas,  it  may  be  limping,  it 
is  far  from  being  dead.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  each  indigenous  educa- 
tion has  an  inbuilt  mechanism  for  adjustment  to  major  changes  by  dropping 
out-dated  aspects  leaving  good  ones  intact;  modifying  some;  incorporating 
new  ones  received  through  diffusion  and  finally  creating  completely  new 
features  (through  a  process  of  indigenous  —  induced  innovations). 

Following  on  from  the  above  point,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  strength  of  each 
indigenous  education  in  the  past  had  been  its  continued  utilization,  as  the 
chief  vehicle  of  cultural  heritage  from  generation  to  generation;  as  an  induc- 
tion into  membership  of  one's  society;  and  to  some  extent,  as  a  catalyst  to 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  adventure  as  well  as  in  having  an  inbuilt 
mechanism  for  adjustment  to  major  internally  —  and  externally  —  induced 
changes  in  each  society.  The  survival  of  each  traditional  society  before  the 
colonial  period  therefore  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  usefulness  of  in- 
digenous education  since  time  immemorial. 

The  past  relevance  or  utility  of  each  indigenous  education  is  also  reflected 
in  the  many  and  varied  motives  of  the  many  writers  and  researchers  who 
undertook  studies  of  indigenous  education.  Besides  recording  all  aspects  of 
indigenous  education  some  of  these  writers  have  also  taken  pains  to  con- 
ceptualize, in  their  own  way,  what  constituted  the  reality  of  indigenous 
education.  Early  anthropologists,  for  example,  made  studies  of  indigenous 
education  as  a  basis  for  finding  out  some  evidence  which  would  help  them 
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confirm  the  theory  of  the  "supremacy  of  the  white  races^'  over  the  other 
races.  Others,  like  the  colonial  administrators,  were  motivated  by  thp,  desire 
to  understand  the  ways  of  the  natives  under  their  control.  Stiil  others  as  for 
example,  later  cultural  anthropologists,  the  main  aim  to  study  indigenous 
systems  of  education  was  to  understand  how  utyi  '"al«  or  nideal*  personality 
traits  in  each  society  were  developed  through  i  ■  process  of  traditional 
socialization  etc. 

The  Christian  missionaries,  in  their  effort  to  evolve  a  truly  "Africanized 
Christianity«  to  replace  the  imposed  uEuropeanized  Christianity"  also  saw 
some  relevance  in  venturing  to  study  systems  of  indigenous  education  as 
well  as  of  other  aspects  such  as  the  practice  of  caring  for  the  aged  and  the 
orphans;  the  communal  values  and  practices;  childi'en's  games  and  plays; 
and  many  aspects  of  African  artistic  creativity  such  as  art,  crafts,  music  and 
selected  dances.  On  the  other  hand,  they  condemned  in  the  strongest  words, 
some  dances  as  immoral,  circumcision  of  girls  as  inhuman  and  several 
rituals  as  satanic. 

Professional  school  educationists,  although  late  comers  also  made  serious 
studies  of  indigenous  education,  especially  during  the  last  thirty  years 
largely  for  two  main  reasons.  Firstly,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  its 
characteristics  —  both  good  and  bad  —  and  secondly,  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
That  end  being  to  identify  its  good  and  suitable  elements  for  today's  use  in 
modern  formal,  non-formal  and  informal  education.  Some  educationists 
also  see  indigenous  education  as  having  the  potential  for  utilization  as  the 
basis  for  modern  educational  innovations  (along  lines  suggested  below)  in 
order  to  give  school  and  modern  adult  education  a  truly  East  African 
cultural  foundations  and  the  reality  of  relevance. 

6 . 5  Present  Optimists  of  Indigenous  Education 

De  spite  what  has  been  presented  under  section  (a)  above,  there  are  some 
pf:ople  who  think  that  it  will  be  a  tragedy  to  allow  indigenous  education  to 
fg.ll  into  oblivion.  They  believe  that  the  good  elements  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion that  have  withstood  the  test  of  time,  as  well  as  those  that  are  capable  of 
transformation  to  meet  individual  and  society  needs  for  today  and  tomorrow 
should  be  preserved  and  developed.  In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  we  turn 
to  highlight  some  of  the  good  features  of  indigenous  education. 
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its  Relevance  and  Close  Integration  with  Life 

One  important  virtue  of  indigenous  education  in  East  Africa  in  the  past 
was  that  it  did  to  hang  in  the  air;  it  was  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  each 
culture  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Learning  had  to  take  place  in  the  context 
of  real  life  —  in  one's  environment  —  since  »life  —  knowledge*  could  only 
be  had  from  the  local  environment  i.e  from  life  itself  as  lived  by  one's 
society.  These  facts  make  traditional  education  superior  to  school 
education,  especially  in  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  life,  ideas  and 
resources  of  the  people.  For  example,  the  course  of  instruction  was  life 
as  reflected  in  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  learner's  group  (village,  clan 
and  society)  and  ecologically  —  important  natural  environment. 
Moreover,  indigenous  education  used  only  those  media  of  instruction 
uhich  were  actually  functioning  in  the  ordinary  life  of  everyday.  In 
short,  indigenous  education  was  relevant,  realistic  and  meaningful. 
And  unlike  schooling,  it  never  alienated  anyone  from  one's  culture. 

Its  Practical  Value 

Another  virtue  of  indigenous  education  was  its  mainly  practical  learn- 
ing approach  i.e.  learning  was  more  meaningful  and  purposeful.  What 
was  learnt  was  of  utilitarian  value.  Indeed,  it  enabled  the  learners  to  live 
productively  in  the  present.  In  general,  the  goals  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion were  practically  achieved  in  the  homes  through  the  performance  of 
domestic  chores  as  well  as  engagement  in  other  productive  work  at  the 
family,  community,  clan  and  societal  levels.  Arid  in  being  practical  or 
work-  oriented,  indigenous  education  was  mainly  concerned  with  the 
acquisition  of  traditional  occupational  skills  as  defined  according  to  sex 
and  age  and  in  some  societies,  according  to  birth. 

.  Its  Socio-Moral  Virtue 

Indigenous  education  was  largely  society-oriented  and  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective was  to  integrate  each  person  gradually  into  his  inner,  in- 
termediary and  wider  society  as  he  developed  from1)irth  to  adulthood. 
The  significance  of  this  virtue  lay  in  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  social  groups  around  him  as  well  as  with  the  relation- 
ships between  one  social  group  and  another.  This  was  the  basis  of 
societal  unity. 
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Unlike  schooling,  indigenous  education  focused  not  so  much  on 
academic  skills  as  on  practical  and  social  skills  as  the  basis  for  suc- 
cessful living  in  one's  community.  As  stated  in  earlier  Chapter,  learning 
in  traditional  education  was  status-oriented  and  life-long.  By  knowing 
his  status  or  position  in  the  social  structure,  it  became  fairly  easy  for 
each  individual  to  learn  the  expected  norms  and  rules  he  was  to  play. 
Each  social  status  achieved  by  each  individual  was  founded  on  a  com- 
bination of  rights  and  obligations  as  well  as  the  associated  norms  and 
values.  Thus,  by  learning  the  ways  of  his  social  groups,  the  individual 
could  smoothly  function  within  it,  thereby  helping  to  promote  group 
cohesion.  In  turn  this  would  strengthen  the  stability,  development  and 
survival  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

This  principle  of  tlie  social  function  of  education  has  unfortunately 
been  neglected  by  school  education  today  where  the  tendency  is  to 
overstress  the  academic  horizon  of  each  learner,  (usually  in  preparation 
for  a  public  examination)  at  the  expense  of  the  societal  culture  or  the  in- 
dividual's socio-moral  skills  necessary  for  present-day  living. 

In  contrast,  the  principle  of  the  social  function  of  education  meant  in 
practice  that  man  was  put  at  the  centre  of  indigenous  education.  Thus, 
what  was  more  important  was  the  development  of  man  for  manhood  (or 
womanhood)  then  the  development  of  man  for  manpower  In  short,  in- 
digenous education  meant,  in  practice,  the  humanization  of  man  in 
society. 

.  Its  Service  Orientation 

Besides  its  social  orientation  just  highlighted  above,  the  value  of  in- 
digenous education  was  also  reflected  in  its  service  orientation.  While 
the  social  orientation  was  manifested  chiefly  in  the  humanization  of  the 
individual,  the  service  aspect  reflected  the  practical  implications  of  the 
social  orientation.  A  sense  of  group  loyalty,  approval  and  devotion  to  the 
ideal  was  to  be  reinforced  by  a  strong  sense  of  obligations  especially  to 
the  service  of  the  family,  the  neighbourhood  and  the  community 
throughout  one's  life,  and  secondly,  rendering  service  to  the  status  of 
social  maturity. 


In  many  traditional  East  African  societies,  social  maturity  was  marked  by  a 
successful  undergoing  of  sorpe  form  of  initiation  pedagogy.  Subsequently, 
those  initiated  were  drafted  into  many  schemes  of  "nationals  service,  prin- 
cipally of  a  military  nature.  Such  service  lasted  up  to  ten  or  more  years  as 
was  the  case  among  the  Ngoni  of  Tanzania,  the  Maasai,  Samburu,  Kalenjin 
and  Turkana  of  Kenya  or  Karamajong  of  Uganda,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

At  the  household,  village,  and  olan  levels,  an  individual  learned  »how  to  live« 
by  being  socially  useful  i.e  through  performance  of  varied  chores  and  ser- 
vices. 

In  kingdom  societies  in  East  Africa,  intelligent  children  were  often  selected 
and  taken  to  the  palaces  to  be  trained  as  future  leaders.  Their  training  was 
achieved  largely  through  rendering  service  of  different  descriptions.  This 
continued  until  one  became  mature  and  proficient  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  public  responsibility.  Learning  through  apprenticeship  which  usually 
lasted  many  years  was  also  based  on  this  principle  of  learning  through 
rendering  service. 

In  sum,  the  widespread  view  in  traditional  East  African  societies  seemed  to 
have  been  that  education  was  not  just  for  education's  sake.  Indeed  to  learn 
was  to  work  and  render  service  of  one  kind  or  another  Working  or  render- 
ing service  was  not  just  one  of  the  pre-conditions  for  production;  it  was  also 
an  important  medium  and  source  of  concrete  and  functional  learning. 

This  principle  of  learning  through  service  contrasts  markedly  with  the  very 
basis  of  schooling  which  originated  from  the  Greek  word  for  leisure.  Thus 
schooling  is  to  leisure  as  indigenous  education  was  (and  still  is)  to  work  and 
rendering  socially  —  useful  service. 

6 . 6  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Critically  discuss  the  contention  that  "during  the  era  of  traditionalism<< 
i.e  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  indigenous  education  was  more 
of  a  consumption  than  an  investment,  since  it  brought  immediate 
satisfaction  to  the  individual,  the  household,  the  community  and  the 
society  as  a  whole. 

2.  Differentiate  between  negative  and  positive  critics  of  indigenous 
African  education.  Give  examples  to  illustrate  both  points  of  view. 
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3.  What,  in  your  opinion,  constitute  good  elements  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion which  may  be  utilized  today  to  enrich: 

a)  school  education? 

b)  non-formal  youth  and  adult  education? 

c)  mass  or  informal  education? 

4.  «Tb  indigenize  school  education  is  to  give  it  a  cultural  foundations  and 
therefore  to  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  life«.  Elaborate  with 
living  examples. 

5.  Since  Baden  Powel  learned  and  later  borrowed  much  of  what  transpired 
in  the  traditional  initiations  camps  in  Kenya  and  Southern  Africa,  the 
Scout  Movement  whicn  he  initiated  may  be  said  to  represent  an  innova- 
tion in  traditional  education.  Now,  identify  one  area  or  aspect  of  in- 
digenous education  with  which  you  are  familiar  and  indicate  one  possi- 
ble educational  innovation  which  could  be  initiated  from  it. 
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Fig.  5:  Despite  ttie  many  changes  of  the  last  100  years,  Acholi  dances  and  crafts  have  remained 
popular 


Fig.  5a:  Dingidingi  Dance:  The  dance  of  the  Youth.  The  Acholi  are  famous  for  their  varied 
Dances  for  children,  youth,  women  and  mixed  adults. 


Fig.  5b:  Otolo  Dance:  War  Dance  used  to  be  performed  only  by  warriors.  Still  learnt  and  per- 
formed on  ceremonial  occasion  today. 
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Fig.  5c:  A  Typical  Acholi  Otole  dancer  (Otole  is  a  War  Dance).  Although  there  are  no  more 
tribal  wars  today,  the  dance  is  still  popular  with  adults  who  still  learn,  practise  and  perform 
them  on  ceremonial  or  important  occasions. 
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PAKTTWO: 

CiUSE  ST^DPSS  m  mSXOENOUS 

Chapter  Seven: 

Case  Study  i:  The  Acholi  Indigenous  Education  (Uganda) 

Chapter  Eight:  Case  Study  2:  The  Kikuyu  Indigenous  Education  (Kenya) 

Chapter  Nine:  Case  Study  3:  The  Wabena  Indigenous  Education  (Tanzania) 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

CASE  STUDY  1:  THE  AGHOLI 
mDIGENOUS  EBXJC ATlO^Sr^^  (^^^ 

7.0  Objectives 

Having  gone  through  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

7.0.1  describe  the  Acholi  system  of  indigenous  education; 

7.0.2  explain  the  main  features  of  the  same  traditional  education  in  the  light 
of  its  cultural  roots; 

7.0.3  outline' the  stages  which  could  be  followed  in  undertaking  a  similar 
case  study  in  indigenous  education. 

7.1  Introduction 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  concerned  with  trying  to  acquire  an  overview  of  in- 
digenous education  in  East  Africa.  In  this  respect,  we  have  examined  the 
following  features  of  the  anatomy  of  indigenous  education,  namely,  the  con- 
cept, institutional  arrangement,  subject-matter,  process,  dynamism  and 
relevance  (for  today).  In  this  endeavour,  we  explored  possible  approaches  to 
an  understanding  of  the  field  of  )»indigenous  education*. 

In  the  next  three  Chapters,  we  shall  see  how  the  methods  and  techniques  we 
have  already  learnt,  have  been  applied  to  the  study  and  conceptualization  of 
the  Acholi,  Kikuyu  and  Bena  systems  of  indigenous  education. 

7.2.  The  Context  of  the  Aoholi  Indigenous  Eductttiou 

Any  educational  system  cannot  be  described  and  analysed  in  a  vacuum.  It 
requires  a  medium  or  a  context  and  that  context  is  the  society:  what  it  is; 
what  it  stands  for  and  the  environment  on  which  it  is  ecologically  based. 

Imagine  a  country  that  is  an  undulating  peneplain;  that  is  largely  clothed 
with  rich  grass  and  interspersed  with  umbrella  —  shaped  trees,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  punctuated  by  hills  and  rocky  outcrops  —  inselbergs  —  and  teem- 
ing with  wild  game,  on  the  other.  A  region  that  slopes  north  westwards 
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and  is  drained  by  the  River  Nile  and  its  tributaries:  Aswa,  Agago  and  Pager, 
which  are  all  rich  in  fish. 

Imagine  a  country  where  the  rhythm  of  life  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
climatic  phenomena  which  is  characterized  by  one  long  wet  season,  follow- 
ed by  one  long  dry  season.  A  country  where,  with  the  onset  of  the  rainy 
season,  all  types  of  seeds  burst  into  life,  the  trees  become  shady  and  bushy 
once  more,  the  grasses  become  luxuriant  and  all  grow  together  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  The  dry  season  which  begins  around  November  and  goes  on 
until  early  March  is  marked  by  rain  quickly  subsiding  and  most  of  the 
streams  either  dry  up  or  become  nothing  but  strings  of  pools.  Imagine  a 
country  where  most  of  the  trees  are  deciduous  and  during  the  dry,  hot  and 
windy  dry  season,  which  is  also  characterized  by  cool  rights  and  chilly  mor- 
nings, grasses  wither  and  form  a  thick  mat  of  dry  vegetation  over  the 
ground. 

Such  was  the  natural  environment  that  drew  the  attention  of  the  Acholi 
leaders  and  their  followers  as  an  ideal  place  for  a  permanent  settlement. 
Like  the  Jo  Paluo  or  Chobe  of  Masindi  District;  the  Jo  Naam  and  Alur  of 
Nebbi  District  (and  part  of  eastern  Zaire)  and  the  Jo  Padhola  of  Tbroro,  the 
Acholi  broke  off  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Luo  people  who  eventually 
settled  in  Western  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania. 

Once  they  were  settled  in  their  new  environment,  the  first  Acholi  were  im- 
mediately faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  their  basic  needs,  such  as  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  group  security.  They  were  happy  with  their  new  found 
land  which  was  good  in  every  way  possible;  ideal  for  herding;  suitable  for 
agriculture;  teeming  with  wild  games,  thus  making  it  a  paradise  for  in- 
dividual and  communal  hunting;  the  rivers  were  full  of  fish  etc.  The  skins  of 
the  cows  and  wild  games  met  the  needs  for  bedding  while  those  which  were 
treated  were  used  as  clothing.  Through  diplomacy  and  other  strategies  with 
neighbouring  societies,  their  group  security  was  assured. 

Before  the  Acholi  made  an  ecological  adjustment  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  neighbouring  societies,  however,  they  made  what  maybe  termed 
an  environmental  evaluation,  i.e.  of  their  new  surroundings. 
Knowledge  of  this  environmental  evaluation,  in  turn,  helped  the  leadership 
of  the  Acholi  society  in  general  and  of  the  clans  in  particular  to  make  crucial 
value  judgement  and  thus  were  able  to  develop  their  world  outlook  which 
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formed  the  basis  for  evolving  their  survival  mechanism  or  culture, 
based  on  the  most  cherished  or  dominant  value. 

We  can  only  surmise  here.  It  is  possible  that  out  of  their  environmental 
evaluation  and  world  outlook  the  leadership  of  the  Acholi  society  seemed  to 
have  evolved  the  concept  of  communalism  based  on  patriiinealism  as  con- 
stituting the  basis  of  the  good  life. 

In  a  world  which  was  dominated  by  fears  of  the  spirits,  death  and  the 
unknown  univeree,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  belief  in  the 
resurrection,  the  Acholi  individual  had  to  turn  to  his  kin-bound  world  of  the 
family,  lineage  and  clan  for  guidance,  for  confidence,  for  security  or  for  hope 
in  life.  It  was  in  the  kin-bound  world  that  angry  spirits  or  ghosts  could  be 
placated;  natural  disasters  averted;  pei-sonai  security  found;  fertility  of 
women,  domesticated  animals  and  agricultural  gardens  ensured.  In  short, 
the  Acholi  society  was  one  based  on  strong  human  relations;  a  society  in 
which  everybody  belonged  to  everybody  in  a  situation  in  which  one  was  for 
all  and  all  was  for  one. 

This  ideology  of  communalism  or  corporate  life  must  be  fully  appreciated  if 
we  are  to  understand  not  only  the  Acholi  culture  in  general  but  also  its  in- 
digenous learning  system.  Yes,  it  was  this  dominant  or  most  cherished 
value  of  group  cohesion  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  survival  mechanism 
which  was  reflected  in  a  quadruple  system  of  unity  —  a  perfect  example  of 
an  ecological  system.  Let  us  examine  briefly  the  basis  of  this  unity. 

In  their  relationship  with  the  world  of  the  unknown  for  example,  the  Acholi 
evolved  a  system  of  religious  belief  which  made  life  meaningful  to  them.  For 
example,  they  never  believed  in  the  supreme  being  as  claimed  by  some 
researchers  nor  did  they  believe  in  the  resurrection.  However,  they  believed 
in  life  after  death  in  the  form  of  spirits.  For  example,  they  developed  beliefs 
in  chiefdom  deities,  ancestor  (patron)  spirits  and  vengeance  ghosts.  In 
short,  in  their  relationship  with  the  world  of  the  unknown,  the  Acholi  we.re 
truly  earthly  rather  than  heavenly. 

Relationship  with  the  natural  environment,  as  we  have  already  seen,  dic- 
tated the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  chiefly  through  cultivation,  herd- 
ing, hunting  and,  to  some  extent,  fishing.  And  in  all  these  livelihood  ac- 
tivities production  was  achieved  communally,  just  as  there  was  a  lot  of  shar- 
ing of  the  consumption  of  the  same  products  in  the  spirit  of  corporate  living. 
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In  respect  of  theii'  relationship  with,  their  neighbours,  the  Acholi  discovered 
that  most  of  them  were  war-like  and  hostile.  Thus,  to  ward  off  threats  from 
them,  they  developed  a  delicate  diplomacy  of  peaceful  co-existence,  of 
alliances  and  of  voluntary  assimilation  of  immigrants.  In  this  respect  they 
also  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  their  encounter,  both  the 
Iteso  and  the  Langi  had  lost  most  of  their  cattle  as  a  result  of  some 
unknown  animal  diseases.  It  was  therefore  to  their  advantage  to  learn  the 
Luo  language  and  encourage  their  daughters  to  marry  the  Luos,  so  as  to  get 
cattle  as  dowry.  At  the  same  time,  they  instituted  war-readiness  training  pro- 
grammes from  an  early  age,  just  in  case  they  were  drawn  into  war  which 
happened  once  in  a  while. 

The  forth  important  aspect  of  the  Acholi  survival  mechanism  was  inherent 
in  the  structure  of  their  own  society.  Sociologically,  they  evolved  an  intricate 
institutional  arrangements  which  were  guided  by  sex,  age,  rank  and  mar- 
riage. Tho  most  important  of  such  institutions  included  the  household,  the 
lineage,  the  clan  and  the  chiefdom  Vi'hich  in  their  operations  reflected  strong 
human  relations  based  on  the  ideology  of  communalism. 

7.3  General  Goals  and  Aims  of  Education 

The  concept  of  education  as  the  totality  of  approved  life  of  any  society  and  as 
conceptualized  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  to  live  that  life  represented 
and  still  represents  the  nature  of  the  Acholi  system  of  indigenous  education. 
That  education  had  two  major  goals.  Firstly,  it  was  to  meet  the  learning 
needs  of  individuals,  especially  to  equip  them  with  the  basic  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  for  living  what  was  i-egarded  as  full  and  productive  life  as 
children,  youth  or  adult.  Secondly,  it  was  to  transmit  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  family,  community,  clan,  and  society  as 
a  whole. 

Tb  achieve  these  goals,  individuals  were  educated  in  and  for  the  society's 
ways  of  life  and  within  the  ideological  parameters  of  communalism,  survival 
mechanism,  and  the  principles  of  preparationism,  perennialism  and 
wholisticism,  which  were  pointers  to  the  »good  life«. 

On  the  whole,  the  principles  of  preparationism  and  functionalism  were 


implied  becoming  useful  to  oneself  as  well  as  to  one's  family,  community, 
clan,  or  society;  to  learn  what  \«'as  of  relevance  and  utilitarian  to  both  the  in- 
dividual and  the  society.  It  meant,  furthermore,  effective  performance  of 
domestic  chores  as  well  as  being  engaged  in  productive  work  at  the  family, 
community,  clan  and  society  levels  of  living. 

But  to  become  functional,  one  must  have  been  prepared  for  it.  Hence,  the 
principal  of  preparationism  formed  the  basis  for  the  realization  of  those 
learning  objectives  that  sprang  out  of  the  related  principles  of  func- 
tionalism.  Among  these  were  the  needs  for  each  individual  to  the  prepared 
to  become  an  effective  member  of  society.  For  example,  a  girl,  largely 
through  participatory  learning  was  prepared,  practically  rather  than 
theoretically,  to  become  the  typical  Acholi  woman  in  later  adult  life.  Similar- 
ly, a  male  child  was  made,  as  part  of  his  preparation  to  become  an  effective 
child,  youth  or  adult,  to  express  almost  all  forms  of  living  at  the  family,  com- 
munity, clan  and  society  levels. 

The  principle  of  perennialism  i.e  conservatism  and  that  of  wholisticism 
(which  was  the  integrative  principle),  on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  educational  goals  of  the  society,  especially  promoting  its 
survival  mechanism  as  well  as  the  needs  to  achieve  some  degree  of  confor- 
mity of  )>model  personalities"  exhibited  in  the  behaviours  of  typical  men  and 
women. 

The  principle  of  perennialism  or  conservatism  explains  why  the  pre- 
colonial  Acholi  were  backward  oriented  much  more  than  being  future-ori- 
ented. That  is  to  say,  the  people  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  past  and 
the  present  rather  than  with  the  future.  The  principle  helps  to  explain  why 
risk-taking  or  venturing  into  the  unknown  or  being  innovative  were  projects 
rarely  encouraged  by  the  society.  The  principle,  furthermore,  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Acholi  looked  for  guidance  (and  many  still  do)  to  the  ancestors 
or  why  they  had  high  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  elders.  It  also  explains 
why  they  largely  became  slaves  to  rigid  or  outmoded  customs  and  traditions 
which  placed  low  premium  on  the  revolutionary  rather  than  evolutionary 
forms  of  development. 

Finally,  the  principle  of  wholisticism,  as  the  name  implies  referred  to  taking 
into  consideration,  for  example,  the  need  to  consider  all  together,  not 
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separately,  whatever  was  to  be  learnt.  A  girl  being  trained  to  cook  a  par- 
ticular dish  was  not  shut  off  from  learning  related  subjects.  For  instance, 
her  learning  to  cook  was  combined  with  learning  about  the  source  of  food 
ingredients;  how  to  secure  them;  how  to  serve  them  once  cooked;  as  well  as 
the  whole  subject  of  housekeeping  and  family  life  education  in  general. 

Wholisticism  implied  multiple  or  integrated  learning.  It  explains  why  the 
contents  of  education  were  viewed  as  a  whole  i.e.  why  there  was  no  rigid 
compartmentalization  of  the  contents  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in 
schools  today. 

7.4  Infancy  as  Education  for  Child  Care 

Indigenous  education  among  the  Acholi  was  life-long,  extending  as  it  were 
from  the  »womb  to  the  tomb«  and  extending  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Its  subject-matter  was  the  totality  of  approved  life  of  the  society;  it  grew  out 
of  the  immediate  environment,  real  or  imaginary.  And  its  acquisition  was 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  active  participation  of  the  child,  youth,  adult,  or 
elder  in  the  everyday  activities  of  the  family,  community,  clan  or  the  whole 
society.  Stress  was  put  more  on  practice  than  on  how  it  was  learnt  —  in 
short,  on  learning  generally  rather  than  on  teaching. 

During  infancy,  that  is,  from  birth,  to  around  five  years,  the  Acholi  traditional 
learning  system  comprised  mainly  child  care  and  habit  formation,  especial- 
ly in  the  areas  of  bathing,  sleeping,  feeding  and  protection  against  sun  heat, 
cold  and  possible  malignant  glances  by  family  foes.  Other  contents  included 
mastery  of  motor  skills  especially  those  pertaining  to  sitting,  crawling,  tod- 
dling, wallcing,  running  and  jumping;  learning  the  mother  tongue  and  the 
associated  language  manners  regarding  greetings,  making  request,  saying 
»thank  you«  and  simple  communication  with  others  and  finally,  laying  the 
adjustment  as  well  as  the  inculcation  of  good  habits  and  manners  related  to 
feeding,  sleeping,  toilet  and  bladder  control  and  general  hygienic  habits. 

Learning  strategies  of  Acholi  indigenous  education  were  largely  informal. 
But  they  can  still  be  categorized  into  two  namely,  personally  —  initiated 
strategies  which  were  characterized  by  the  process  of  observation,  imitation 
and  practice  or  social  action  and  secondly,  socially  —  initiated  learning 
strategies  which  took  the  forms  of  incidental,  informal  and  brief  prolonged 
formal  learning. 
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During  infancy,  learning  was  achieved  largely  as  a  result  of  socially  — 
motivated  methods.  Hence,  with  the  help  of  »lapidi«  (i.e.  child  caretaker)  and 
the  employment  of  several  devices,  the  infant  was  gradually  encouraged  to 
sit,  crawl,  walk  as  well  as  acquire  the  agility  of  running  and  jumping.  Before 
such  methods  were  employed,  however,  the  trial  and  error  method  was  used 
to  find  out  whether  an  infant  was  ready  to  sit,  crawl,  stand  or  toddle.  Among 
the  commonest  methods  used  were  the  »persuasive  bait«,  and  »memetic« 
strategies  as  well  as  the  »inducement«  and  the  »mechanical«  method  involv- 
ing the  use  of  a  three  —  legged  walking  aid  to  induce  an  infant  to  walk,  for 
example. 

Furthermore,  there  were  several  methods  which  were  used  to  encourage 
young  children  to  talk,  of  which  the  use  of  nursery  rhymes  was  the  most 
popular  and  most  effective.  The  inculcation  of  early  socio-moral  manners, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  achieved  by  examples  rather  than  by  precepts. 
However,  as  a  deterrent,  a  child  might  be  given  a  smack  on  the  buttocks  or  a 
pinch  on  the  lips  or  the  ear  in  order  to  drive  a  point  home. 

7,5  Education  for  Living  as  Children  aud 

Preparation  for  Adolescence  during  Childliood 

In  Acholi  traditional  society,  the  period  of  childhood  lasted  from  around  six 
years  of  age  to  the  onset  of  puberty.  Tb  most  parents,  these  were  the  years 
when  children  should  learn  to  enjoy  and  live  as  children,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  future  adult  life,  on  the  other.  Subsequently, 
during  childhood,  children  were  given  plenty  of  opportunities  to  feel  free 
and  to  play  as  much  as  possible  so  long  as  they  were  not  required  to  perform 
some  domestic  chores  as  part  of  their  training  for  future  life 

Right  from  an  early  childhood,  a  girl  was  expected  and  indeed  encouraged 
to  learn  and  pursue  those  activities  which  were  characteristics  of  females 
e.g.  fetching  water,  collecting  firewood;  chopping  logs  for  fuel;  grinding 
millet  and  simsim;  washing  and  taking  care  of  infants;  learning  cooking; 
serving  meals;  keeping  household  utensils  clean  and  in  their  rightful  places 
in  the  house.  Besides  mastering  domestic  skills,  girls  were  gradually 
trained  to  acquire  simple  techniques  of  gardening,  especially  weeding  and 
harvesting  as  well  as  modesty  in  speech,  appearance  and  behaviour. 
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Male  children  were  subjected  to  an  equally  vigorous  training  to  prepare 
them  for  adulthood  as  well  as  to  make  them  live  and  function  effectively  as 
children.  By  late  childhood,  a  boy  was  expected  to  have  acquired  many  of  the 
make-up  of  a  grown-up  male.  Some  of  the  daily  routine  duties  included 
gathering  the  firewood  and  making  the  evening  outdoor  fire  (mac  wang  o), 
keeping  the  homestead  compound  clean;  herding  in  the  wild  pasture  and 
ensuring  that  the  domestic  animals  were  all  back  home  safely  and  that  the 
cows  were  milked.  Techniques  of  building  granaries  and  houses  were  also, 
acquired  before  adolescence.  Farm  work  was  important  aspects  of  a  boy's 
training  for  adulthood. 

During  childhood,  children  were  inducted  into  the  culture  of  the  family,  com- 
munity and  clan  through  a  variety  of  informal  and  formal  media.  In  par- 
ticular, they  learned  through  play  and  productive  work;  through  myths, 
legends,  folk  songs  and  dances;  through  apprenticeship;  and  through 
watching  communal  rituals  and  other  strategies  concerned  with  the  in- 
culcation of  moral  values  and  the  legulation  of  human  behaviours. 

7.6r  Education  for  Living:, as  Ado 

Frepiuration  for  Adi^thood  during  Ad^^ 

Adolescence  which  was  marked  by  the  onset  of  puberty  and  ended  with  the 
beginning  of  marriage  was  regarded  as  the  period  of  active  participation  for 
all  youth  in  virtually  all  aspects  of  domestic  and  non-domestic  life  of  the 
family,  community,  clan  and  society  from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to 
season.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  expected  to  consolidate  what  they  learned 
regarding  agriculture,  herding  and  home  management  skills  and  com- 
petence during  cHildhood  and  to  acquire  and  master  new  knowledge,  skills 
and  values  needed  for  adolescent  life.  Of  greater  significance  was  training 
for  married  life  and  society  defence  mechanism.  The  boy  was  encouraged  to 
exercise  his  authority  over  his  sisters,  both  old  and  young,  since  in  married 
life  he  was  supposed  to  have  authority  over  his  wife.  Besides,  he  was  re- 
quired to  accept  the  challenge  of  performing  with  proficiency  all  the  rough 
work  of  life,  especially  bush  clearing  and  digging,  hunting  wild  games  for 
meat  and  for  their  skins  and  acquiring  the  skills  of  defending  his  family, 
community,  clan  and  society  in  adult  life. 

Adolescent  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  exposed  to  an  education  which  put 
emphasis  on  training  for  marriage.  Th^y  were  trained  to  exhibit  diligence  in 
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their  work,  obedience  in  farm  work  especially  in  weeding  and  harvesting;  in 
domestic  work  and  to  have  the  correct  idea  of  sex  modesty. 
It  was  during  adolescence  that  an  Acholi  boy  or  girl  was  often  referred  to  as 
»odoko  dano«  in  Luo,  implying  that  he  or  she  has  become  a  man  or  a  woman, 
that  is  to  say,  the  humanization  of  the  said  boy  or  girl  is  expected  to  be 
achieved  before  the  end  of  adolescence. 

All  in  all,  learning  was  achieved  during  adolescence  through  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  family,  community,  clan  and  society.  Advanced 
folktales,  hunting  expeditions,  communal  ceremonies  and  dances,  formal 
instruction  and  particularly  apprenticeship  strategies  were  widely 
employed. 

7.7  Education  for  Family  Life  Rfispon 

Leftdersiiip  Training  ajadl^aotic&dvu^^iiiS  Adtililiood 

Adult  life  in  Acholi  fell  into  three  periods,  namely  esirly,  middle  and  late 
adulthood.  In  terms  of  educational  contents,  young  adults  learned  what 
were  directly  related  to  normal  adult  life.  Emphasis  was  put  on  what  went  in- 
to making  happy  married  life  according  to  the  Acholi  culture.  In  particular, 
family  life  education  directed  at  the  newly  married  couples,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  pre-natal  and  post-natal  childcare  were  generally  stressed  time  and 
again  by  senior  adults.  Attitudes  towards  pregnancy,  child-birth;  and  name- 
giving  ceremony  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  skills  for  in- 
culcating desirable  habits  in  infants  e.g.  in  the  areas  of  feeding,  sleeping, 
toilet  and  bladder  control,  and  other  aspects  of  early  child-care  were  com- 
municated to  the  newly  married  adults  largely  through  socially  —  initiated 
informal  and  formal  strategies  of  socialization. 

Middle  adulthood  education  focused  on  parenthood  education  begun  during 
early  adulthood.  An  important  area  of  adult  learning  was  associated  with 
adequate  food  production.  Others  included  acquisition  of  specialized  skills 
in  the  practical  arts  (e.g.  crafts  of  all  types);  herbal  medicine,  and  learning 
and  practising  folk  music  for  entertainments,  for  ritual  accompaniments 
and  for  society-wide  occasions  e.g.  the  installation  of  a  chief;  royal  burial  or 
the  Otole  (war)  dances. 

Adults  were  expected  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  independence  and  to  attempt 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  nuclear  family 
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affairs.  Besides,  they  were  not  only  required  to  know  but  also  to  put  into 
practice  the  codes  of  conducts  —  the  social  values  and  norms  i.e..  the  social 
relations  which  normally  led  to  the  flowering  of  humanism  or  corporate  (i.e 
community  life)  —  which  was  characterized  by  the  accepting  and  mutual  aid 
principles.  Such  principles  ensured  that  all  members  of  the  community  who 
were  disadvantaged  e.g.  the  physically  handicapped,  the  chronically  sick 
and  the  aged  were  looked  after  or  accepted  without  discrimination.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  in  pre-colonial  Acholi  society,  there  were  no  old  peoples' 
homes  or  orphanages. 

Furthermore,  adults  were  expected  to  display  in  their  behaviours  mutual-aid 
tendencies  i.e  to  adore  and  practise  hospitality,  community  —  mindedness 
and  co-operation,  rather  than  individualism.  Their  qualities  of  human  rela- 
tions must  reflect  a  balance  between  individual  ambition  and  community 
interests.  Reciprocal  obligations  should  lead  to  co-operation  and  the  com- 
munal use  of  factors  of  production  (or  the  fruits  of  their  labour).  Respect  for 
age  and  for  authority;  for  human  dignity  and  the  principles  of  in- 
clusiveness,  mutual  aid,  acceptance,  co-operation,  egalitarianism  were  to  be 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  adults.  In  short,  married  couples  throughout  their 
child-bearing  period  were  required  to  put  a  high  premium  on  self-reliance, 
hard  working  and  mutual-aid  tendencies.  They  should  not  be  idle  and 
disorderly.  Neither  should  they  be  indolent  and  never  to  practise  parasitism. 

Late  adulthood  i.e.  the  period  beyond  child-bearing  when  adults  assumed 
the  rank  of  elders  was  of  a  judicial,  ritual,  religious  and  political 
significance.  Ceremonies  of  all  kinds  were  often  performed  by  or  with  the 
support  of  the  elders  who  were  believed  to  be  nearer  to  the  ancestors  —  the 
living-dead  in  particular  who  had  great  influence  on  human  action  on  earth. 
Politically,  the  elders  were  very  powerful,  yet  democratic  in  their  set- 
tlements of  disputes.  In  particular,  the  elders  who  were  often  members  of 
the  Chief's  Advisory  Council  in  each  clan  or  chiefdom,  viewed  political 
leadership  of  the  »Rwodi«  (chiefs)  and  themselves  as  trusteeship.  Respect 
for  law,  traditions  and  authority  were  to  be  accepted  and  practised  by  all 
adults.  Indeed,  trusteeship  implied  that  the  elders  as  well  as  the  »rwodi(i 
held  office  in  trust  for  their  people.  Besides,  the  majoritarian  or  democratic 
principle  was  part  of  a  code  of  conduct  for  all  elders  and  those  in  authority. 
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Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescent  education,  in- 
digenous Acholi  curriculum  during  adulthood  was  indeed  life.  And  the 
Acholi  children,  youth  and  adults  learned  what  they  lived. 

During  adulthood,  most  of  the  learning  was  achieved  through  personally  — 
initiated  strategies  besides  apprenticeship  and  voluntary  participation  in 
the  clan  and  society  —  wide  activities  such  as  dancing;  hunting;  preparation 
for  war;  purification  sacrifices  and  marriage;  sickness;  death;  name-giving 
ceremonies  etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  centre  for  adult  learning  in  Acholi  society  was 
the  iiWang  0«  —  the  communal  fire  place  which  also  acted  as  club  or  theatre 
which  was  built  of  logs  raised  in  tiers  one  above  the  other  so  that  they  slope 
down  to  the  centre  where  there  was  a  small  open  space  for  the  fire.  As  Alfred 
R.  Tuckey  (1908)  observed. 

"A  roughly  built  shed  without  side  walls,  fitted  with  hewn  and  unhewn 
timber  seats,  constituted  the  parliament  house  of  the  village  elders.  Here 
justice  was  administered,  the  gossip  arranged,  raids  planned  and  last  but 
not  least  beer  drunk«. 

7.8  Change  and  Indigenous  Education  in  Acholiland 

Acculturation  has  been  defined  as  a  process  whereby  cultures  of  different 
societies  are  modified  through  fairly  close  and  long  continued  contacts.  The 
process  of  acculturation  therefore  starts  when  two  cultures  have  close  and 
enduring  contacts  with  each  other  This  was  indeed  the  case  during  the  pre- 
eolonial  period  when  many  tribes  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Uganda  came 
face  to  face  with  the  Luo  groups  (of  which  the  Acholi  were  part)  in  their 
migration  and  settlement  prior  to  :he  sixteenth  century. 

In  their  encounters  with  the  Acholi  and  the  other  Luo  groups,  pockets  of 
some  of  those  neighbouring  tribes  e.g.  the  Okebu  and  Lendu  in  Alurland 
and  some  Madi  and  Langoin  Acholiland  became  assimilated  completely  into 
Alur  and  Acholi  societies  respectively. 

Acculturation  during  the  pre-colonial  period  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
process  of  cultural  borrowing  as  a  result  of  culture  contacts.  Cultural  bor- 
rowing is  a  two-way  traffic.  But  in  practice,  this  borrowing  is  rarely  equal. 
Often  one  cultural  group  borrows  more  heavily  from  the  other.  More  often 
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than  not,  the  culture  of  those  who  were  politically,  cultiu-ally  and 
economically  more  powerful  advanced  was  imitated  or  borrowed  by  those 
who  saw  themselves  as  being  less  powerful  and  disadvantaged  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  their  superior  neighbours. 

Tb  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  this  process  of  cultural  borrowing  was  seen  in 
the  way  of  life  of  all  the  tribes  bordering  Acholiland  as  well  as  those  Acholi 
clans  who  live  in  close  touch  with  the  same  tribes.  They  gradually  began  to 
practise  each  other's  culture  so  that  after  many  decades  of  cultural  ex- 
changes, it  became  difficult  then  as  it  is  today,  to  tell  which  cultural  practice 
belong  to  which  tribal  group. 

Elsewhere  where  the  Luo  peoples  were  a  minority,  they  equally  wisely  chose 
to  change  their  cultures  in  favour  of  their  majority  subjects.  This  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  Bunyoro  Kitara  including  probably  Buganda  and  Busoga 
where  members  of  the  ruling  royal  clan  -mainly  the  Bfibitos  —  abandoned 
their  language  in  favour  of  the  local  Bantu  languages.  However,  they  did  this 
without  weakening  or  losing  their  political  power  until  the  coming  of  the 
British  colonial  rule.  The  Chobe  or  the  Jo  Paluo  peoples  of  Bunyoro,  on  the 
other  hand,  chose  a  strategy  of  bilingualism  as  the  basis  of  survival.  That  is, 
they  decided  to  practise  both  the  Acholi/Alur  and  the  Nyoro  cultures  in  their 
cultural  ways. 

As  a  result  of  the  pre-colonial  culture  change  in  Acholiland  and  neighbour- 
ing areas,  variation  in  the  ideas  and  practice  of  indigenous  education 
became  more  marked.  In  Acholiland  in  particular,  while  people  living  in  the 
central  clans  remained  rather  conservative  in  their  attitude  to  change,  those 
in  the  peripheral  zones  bordering  other  tribes  became  more  receptive  and 
revolutionary  to  new  ideas  and  culture  change  generally,  including  change 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  indigenous  education. 

With  the  coming  of  colonialism  in  Acholiland  around  the  year  1910,  more 
changes  in  the  practice  of  indigenous  education  occurred.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected for  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  colonialism  with  its  supporting 
apparatuses  such  as  Christianity,  Schooling,  Urbanization,  Monetary 
Economy  and  modern  Employment  constituted  the  greatest  single  factor  of 
acculturation  during  the  colonial  period  in  Acholiland  and  elsewhere  where 
colonialism  was  in  place. 
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Western  economy  hastened  the  process  of  social  differentiation  and  set  in 
motion  the  process  of  integi-ation  of  traditional  Acholi  society  into  commer- 
cial network  of  international  capitalism.  All  these  brought  owe  and  confu- 
sion to  the  people  and  therefore  became  at  a  loss  with  respect  what  to  stress 
or  not  to  stress  in  traditional  education.  The  social  structure  which  evolved 
during  the  colonial  period  was  dominated  by  intermediate  classes  of 
schooled  Acholi  and  the  formation  of  the  dominated  or  oppressed  majority 
of  common  men. 

The  Christian  missionaries  who  looked  down  on  the  Acholi  (as  of  other 
tribes)  and  their  ways  of  life  as  barbaric,  primitive  and  leading  towards 
darkness  centred  their  evangelization  activities  around  the  churches  —  to 
transform  the  spiritual  well-being;  The  dispensaries  for  the  health,  and  the 
school  —  to  care  for  the  mental  well-being  of  the  new  converts.  In  turn,  such 
programm^es  inevitably  gave  rise  to  a  steady  erosion  of  indigenous  system  of 
cultural  learning  and  subsequently  to  alleviation  or  detribalization  without 
each  convert  necessarily  becoming  fully  westernized  or  africanized. 

As  a  result  of  such  changes  brought  about  by  imperialism,  there  arose  the 
need  to  try  to  bridge  the  gap  (created  by  the  forces  of  colonialism)  between 
the  new  order  and  the  traditional  ways  of  living  (being  the  products  of  in- 
digenous learning)  and  thereby  help  to  minimize  or  resolve  the  emerging 
conflicts  between  the  »new«  and  the  i>old«  order  that  the  Phelps  Stokes  Com- 
mission of  the  early  1920s  was  so  critical  of.  In  particular,  schools  as  in- 
troduced by  the  Christian  missionaries  were  to  be  reformed  to  transform 
them  from  being  alien  to  what  may  be  termed  truly  traditional  or  communi- 
ty institutions.  Such  schools,  if  they  were  not  to  alienate  the  natives  from 
their  cultures  and  natural  environment  must  be  adapted  to  local  needs  in- 
cluding a  bias  to  occupational  education  e.g.  agriculture  in  farming  areas. 

In  other  words,  the  new  policy  to  school  education  called  for  the  need  to  in- 
digenize  schooling  by  integrating  it  with  good  eltments  of  traditional  educa- 
tion and  the  need  to  adapt  the  new  education  to  the  conditions,  needs  and 
resources  of  the  traditional  society.  School  edu^iation  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  means  to  enable  the  Acholi  and  other  Africans  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble only.  A  shift  had  to  be  made  from  pure  learning  based  on  abstract  ethical 
concepts  to  making  education  as  an  instrument  for  successful  living  in 
one's  environment  or  prevailing  local  conditions.  It  was  felt  that  school  and 
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indigenous  education  had  to  reinforce  or  supplemont  each  other  In  short, 
schooling  had  to  project  the  good  past  into  the  desired  future  and  thus 
become  indigenized  and  meaningful. 

Despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Commission  Report  on 
efforts  made  to  indigenize  school  education,  not  much  was  achieved  by  tlie 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  The  British  policies  of  Community 
Development  Education  of  the  1930s  and  Mass  Education  of  the  early 
1940s,  were  never  implemented, 

After  1945,  however,  some  break  through  were  made  in  the  areas  of  transla- 
tion of  the  contents  of  indigenous  education  from  oral  to  written  forms.  In 
this  direction,  both  the  Protestant  (Anglican  organization)  and  the  Catholic 
(Verona  Fathers)  published  several  booklets  on  many  aspects  of  the  Acholi 
indigenous  education.  The  department  of  Community  Development  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Acholi  District  Administration  launched  popular  Luo 
newspapers  e.g.  LOK  AWINYA  and  LOK  MUTIMME.  Besides,  competitions 
in  book  writing  covering  all  aspects  of  traditional  culture  together  with 
creative  play,  poetry  and  prose  writing  were  also  organized  from  time  to 
time  and  the  best  manuscripts  from  such  competitions  were  published  as 
books. 

Finally,  the  Acholi  Association  which  was  born  during  the  Second  World 
War  also  contributed  towards  the  study,  conceptualization  and  populariza- 
tion of  indigenous  Acholi  education,  through  its  cultural  festival  activities 
and  its  mouth  piece  —  the  Acholi  Magazine. 

Following  the  achievement  of  political  independence  in  Acholiland,  as 
elsewhere  in  East  Africa,  more  changes  in  the  culture  and  forms  of  in- 
digenous education  have  happened  and  still  continue  to  take  place.  In  par- 
ticular, efforts  have  been  made  to  make  detailed  studies  of  the  Acholi  system 
of  indigenous  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  efforts  to  integrate  parts  of 
the  good  aspects  of  indigenous  education  into  school  education  and  non- 
formal  education,  on  the  other  Among  the  aspects  of  indigenous  education 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  present-day  school  education  include  the 
following: 

a)  performing'  arts  e.g.  traditional  dances,  folk  songs  and  children's  ac- 
tion rhymes  and  play  activities;  (see  Fig.  3+4 p.  38+67) 
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b)  creative  arts  e.g.  mask  making,  sculpturing,  blacksmithing  and  in- 
dustrial arts  like  basket  weaving,  mat  making,  potteiy  eto;  (see  Fig.  4+5 
p.  67/8l-83j 

c)  oral  literature  and  the  teaching  of  vernacular  —  mj'ths,  legends, 
folktales,  historical  narratives,  riddles,  proverbs,  similes; 

d)  social  education  and  ethics  or  traditional  manners  and  customs  as 
part  of  Social  Studies  and  Religious  Education  Subjects,  for  example. 

The  culmination  of  change  and  continuity  in  the  Acholi  traditional  educa- 
tion may  be  seen  today  in  the  existence  of  two  types  of  learning  approaches: 
one  is  traditional  in  nature  and  practised  very  widely  in  rural  areas  and 
the  other  is  modern  which  integrates  aspects  of  modern  living  with  those 
of  traditional  aspects  and  largely  practised  in  urbanized  centres. 

7.9  Concluding  Remarks 

In  this  case  study,  our  goal  has  been  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  by 
any  student  of  indigenous  education.  As  many  studies  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion in  East  Africa  remain  to  be  done,  it  is  hoped  that  this  case  study,  despite 
its  restricted  size,  many  help  to  inspire  others  to  do  the  same.  For  those  who 
may  want  to  get  deeper  insights  into  the  Acholi  system  of  indigenous  learn- 
ing, they  are  advised  to  consult  the  following  two  publications; 

a)  Anna  Apoko.  »At  home  in  the  vLllage«  in  L.K.  Fox,  East  African 
Childhood  Three  Version.  Nairobi  O.U.P.,  1967 

b)  Ociti  J.P.  African  Indigenous  Education  as  Practised  by  the 
Acholi  of  Uganda.  Nairobi:  Kenya  Literature  Bureau  1973. 


7.10  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Briefly  outline  the  environmental  or  cultural  roots  of  the  Acholi  system 
of  indigenous  education. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  it  justifiable  to  state  that  the  goal  and  practice  of  the 
Acholi  indigenous  education  reflected  the  social  philosophy  of  com- 
munalism  and  its  associated  principles  of  proparationism,  func- 
tionalism,  perennialism  and  wholisticism?  Define,  giving  con- 
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Crete  examples,  what  each  of  the  above  terms  meant  to  the  Acholi  in  the 
past. 

3.  lb  what  extent  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Acholi  system  of  indigenous 
education  was,  indeed,  a  lifelong  process? 

4.  Write  an  essay  on  the  topic:  »Chmge  and  Continuity  in  Indigenous 
Ach  oli  Edu  cation «. 

5.  Produce  a  plan  of  action  for  undertaking  a  study  of  an  indigenous 
education  in  any  location  or  district  of  your  choice. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

CASE  STUDY  3:  THE  KIKUYU 
INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION  (KENYA) 

8.0  Objectives 

Having  gone  through  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

8.0.1  describe  the  Kakuyn  system  of  indigenous  education; 

8.0.2  explain  the  main  features  of  the  same  traditional  education  in  the  light 
of  its  dominant  cultural  value  i.e.  riika  or  the  system  of  age-set  or  the 
ideology  of  social  ladder; 

8.0.3  outline  the  stages  which  could  be  followed  in  undertaking  a  similar 
case  study  in  indigenous  education. 

8.1.  Introduction 

Chapter  Seven  of  this  book  focused  on  the  Acholi  system  of  traditional 
education.  The  main  aim  was  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  conceptual 
framework  to  the  study  and  conceptualization  of  a  particular  system  of  in- 
digenous education. 

In  this  Chapter,  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  second  case  study  —  THE 
KIKUYU  INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION  (taken  from  Kenya). 

8.2  The  Context  of  Kikuyu  Indigenous  Education 

Because  no  education  system  can  operate  in  a  vacuum  except  within  the 
dictates  of  its  context,  we  shall  begin  this  analysis  with  some  remarks  on 
the  Kikuyu  society  itself;  its  natural  setting  and  dominant  cultural  values  — 
in  short,  its  ecological  and  survival  mechanism. 

Interesting  as  it  may  be,  our  interest  in  this  analysis  lies  outside  the 
historical  roots  of  the  Kikuyu.  For  whether  they  originated  through  the 
benevolent  hands  of  Mogai  (i.e.  the  Creator)  sending  its  rays  of  hope  from 
Kere-Nyaga  (Mount  Kenya)  as  recorded  in  the  tribal  legend;  or  as  a  break  — 
away  group  (or  off-shoot)  of  the  Kamba  —  more  specifically,  the  ancestral 
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ELikuyu  fusing  together  with  some  Kamba  elements  —  the  Thagicu  —  in  the 
Ithanga  region  where  they  se*-tled  (as  some  authorities  claim)  is  not  the 
issue  here.  What  is  at  stake  is  what  kind  of  the  good  life  the  Kikuyu 
(Gikuyu)  eventually  evolved  as  a  result  of  their  confrontation  with  nature 
(resulting  in  appropriate  ecological  adjustment  and  exploitation)  and 
association  with  nearby  societies  (eventually  perceived  as  good  or  hostile 
neighbours)? 

Geographically,  what  may  be  termed  the  Kikuyu  heartland  stretches 
roughly  from  around  Nyeri  to  Thika  and  from  Kerugoya  to  Kangema.  It  is 
situated  north  of  Nairobi  and  drained  southwest  words  by  rivers  Tkna,  Thika 
and  Athi.  The  Aberdare  range,  rising  to  a  height  of  over  3000  metres  and 
Mount  Kenya  which  is  over  5,000  metres  represent  some  of  the  significant 
physical  features.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  hot  Tana  plains 
and  the  cool  moist  forested  slopes  of  the  Aberdares  and  Mount  Kenya.  All  in 
all,  the  Kikuyu  territory  is  part  of  the  Kenya  Highlands  which  has  deep  rich 
volcanic  soil  and  generally  well  —  watered  and  moist  —  thus  making  it  one 
of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  East  Africa. 

Like  many  other  groups  of  people  in  Kenya  and  northern  Tanzania, 
especially  those  who  lived  along  zones  of  contacts  with  the  pastoralist 
Mapsai,  the  Kikuyu  lived  in  a  constant  slate  of  flux,  movement  and  warfare. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  attitude  to  life  generally  must  have  been  hard- 
ened by  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  persistent  raiding  and  feuding  from  the 
Maasai.  The  same  combination  of  factors  must  have  greatly  influenced 
their  environmental  evaluation  before  they  eventually  evolved  a  corporate 
system  of  governance,  defence  and  an  intricate  pattern  of  social  life  based 
on  a  sedentary  agricultural  life. 

In  his  famous  book.  Facing- Mount  Kenya  (1938:  1),  Jomo  Kenyatta  has 
written  that  in  the  pre-colonial  period,  the  Kikuyu  tribal  organisation  was 
based  on  three  most  important  factors  without  which  there  could  be  no  har- 
mony in  the  tribal  activities.  These  include  Mbare  or  Nyomba  (i.e  the 
family  group)  which  brought  together  all  those  who  were  related  by  blood. 
The  second  was  Moherega  (i.e  the  clan)  which  joined  in  one  group  several 
Mbari  (extended  family)  units,  having  the  same  clan  name  and  the  same 
group  origin  in  the  remote  past.  The  third  unifying  factor  in  the  Kikuyu 
society  was  the  system  of  age-grading  (Riika).  This  brought  together  and 
solidified  the  whole  tribe  in  all  its  activities  including  education. 
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From  the  above  analysis,  it  is  obvious  that  two  main  factors  of  the  close  uni- 
ty of  the  Kikuyu  as  a  society  may  be  cited,  namely,  the  Kinship  system 
based  on  blood  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  system  of  age-grading 
based  on  the  initiation  of  circumcision  ceremony,  on  the  other 
Through  the  latter,  thousands  of  Kikuyu  boys  and  girls  automatically 
became  members  of  one  age-grade  (riika  rimwe),  irrespective  of  Mbari, 
Moherega  or  location  to  which  individuals  belonged.  They  acted  as  one 
body  in  all  tribal  matters  and  had  a  very  strong  bond  of  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood  among  themselves.  Thus,  as  Jomo  Kenyatta  (1938:  2-3)  puts  it 

»...jn  every  generation,  Gikuyu  tribal  organisation  is  established  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  age-grades,  of  old  and  young  people  who  acted  har- 
moniously in  the  political,  social  religious  and  economic  life  of  the  Gikuyu.« 

8.3  Education  at  the  Family  and  Community  Levels 

The  Kikuyu  system  of  education,  like  all  other  indigenous  education,  was  a 
lifelong  process.  And  this  was  made  easy  because  the  Kikuyu  individual,  in 
the  process  of  living,  had  to  pass  various  stages  of  age-groupings  (i.e.  social 
ladder),  each  having  its  developmental  tasks  demanding  specified 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to  be  acquired  {i.e.  core  ideas  to  be  taught; 
values  to  be  learned;  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  ambitions  to  be  fostered)  if 
they  were  to  be  accomplished. 

Before  they  reached  the  stage  of  societal  or  tribal  education,  Kiltuyu 
children  wsre  educated  first,  within  the  family  circle,  and  secondly,  within 
the  local  community,  largely  by  the  parents  and  members  of  the  extended 
family.  The  focus  of  learning  was  family  and  clan  traditions. 

Having  learned  to  sit,  walk  and  talk,  the  traditional  Kikuyu  child  was  ex- 
posed to  much  oral  learning.  For  example,  they  were  taught  the  correct  man- 
ner of  speech:  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  maternal  and  paternal  family 
lines;  names  of  mother,  father  and  their  age-groups;  and  other  manners  and 
correct  behaviours  including  using  their  hands  (e.g.  in  washing;  in  collec- 
ting; in  sweeping  etc.)  in  performing  simple  domestic  chores. 

The  period  of  middle  and  older  childhood  was  marked  with  more  formal  and 
sex-oriented  training.  Boys,  for  example,  were  made  to  learn  practical 
agriculture  and  the  associated  family,  clan  and  tribal  lands;  heading  where 
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keen  observation  was  stressed;  wildlife  including  learning  about  numerous 
wild  fruits,  both  poisonous  and  those  edible;  and  simple  medical  plants 
especially  those  for  insect  and  snake  bites.  For  boys  with  the  propensity  to 
become  specialists  or  skilled  craftsmen,  there  were  opportunities  for  train- 
ing through  apprenticeship  in  smithing;  wood  carving;  basket  weaving;  bee- 
keeping and  professional  hunting. 

Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  taught  all  things  concerning  the  domestic 
duties  of  a  wife.  In  particular,  they  were  to  be  conversant  with  the  skills  for 
managing  and  harmonizing  the  affairs  of  homesteads;  to  share  in 
housework;  in  nursing  babies  and  the  young  ones;  in  fetching  water;  in  cut- 
ting and  gathering  firewood  as  well  as  among  others,  in  achieving  com- 
petence in  health  and  bodily  hygiene. 

Evening  times  were  normally  for  teaching  both  boys  and  girls  further  oral 
traditions,  especially  those  governing  the  moral  code  and  general  rules  and 
etiquette  in  the  family  and  in  the  community. 

All  in  all  during  childhood,  emphasis  was  put  on  skill  acquisition;  practical 
knowledge;  folklore;  the  environment  and  pereonal,  group  and  community 
behaviours.  In  particular,  every  child  was  taught  to  give  respect,  obedience 
and  duty  where  it  was  due  —  e.g.  to  parents,  relatives  and  those  older  in  age- 
grouping. 

Various  spheres  of  traditional  activities  were  created  to  promote  learning.  At 
the  earliest  age,  lullabies  were  recited;  songs  were  sung  and  deductive  ques- 
tions asked.  Besides,  riddles,  puzzles  and  other  terms  of  folklore  were  used 
extensively.  Children's  games,  most  of  which  were  anticipatory  of  adult  life, 
provided  yet  other  popular  media  of  much  social  learning  —  the  basis  of 
becoming  worthy  or  acceptable  members  of  the  community. 

Over  and  above  the  examples  cited,  work  or  participation  in  the  day  to  day 
running  of  the  family  and  the  local  community  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  medium  of  learning  in  the  Kikuyu,  as  in  all  other  traditional 
systems  of  education. 

8.4  Education  at  the  Societal  (Tribal)  Level 

What  may  be  regarded  as  »advanced«  form  of  education  among  the  Kikuyu 
was  provided  at  the  societal  level.  This  took  the  forms  of  circumcision  (or  en- 
trance to  manhood);  warriorhood;  married  life;  and  elderhood. 
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Irua  was  a  painful  circumcision  which  was  accompanied  by  intensive  in- 
struction. The  didactic  ceremony  which  was  performed  around  the  age  of 
eighteen  signified  the  »coming  of  age«  or  being  born  again  i.e.  born  as  an 
adult.  Irua  signified  that  the  individual  had  left  behind  all  types  of 
»childhood«  ideas  and  actions;  that  he  was  then  answerable  for  his  own  ac- 
tion. It  furthermore  gave  the  individual  the  recognition  of  manhood  and  per- 
mitted him  to  the  full  membership  of  the  community.  It  was  obligatory  for  a 
circumcised  individual  to  join  the  national  council  of  warriors  for  the 
defence  of  the  Kikuyu  society.  He  was  required  to  learn  and  share  respon- 
sibility with  other  »he  men«  (arome)  of  his  age-set. 

In  short,  the  training  which  gave  the  Kikuyu  young  adult  the  needed  com- 
petence was  given  mainly  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  initiation  ceremony. 
Essential  information  of  the  Kikuyu  laws,  religion  and  morality,  among 
others  was  learned  as  well  as  through  ceremonial  dances,  songs  and  other 
activities.  Initiation  marked  the  entrance  to  manhood  and  the  beginning  of 
national  service  through  the  process  of  warriorhood.  Above  aU,  the  secrets 
proper  to  full  manhood  were  made  known  during  irua. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Kikuyu  »adult«  or  »advanced«  education  was  cen- 
tred on  married  life.  In  the  Kikuyu  society,  a  married  person  assumed  a 
superior  status  to  a  warrior  Marriage  itself  represented  a  higher  stage  in 
educational  advancement. 

The  husband  was  taught  at  marriage  his  duties  towards  his  wife,  family  and 
in-laws.  Similarly,  girls  were  taught  how  to  behave  as  good  housewives;  to 
bear  and  rear  many  children  as  well  as  to  have  respect  and  obedience  for 
their  husband.^  and  adult  manfolk  generally. 

The  status  of  a  ilikuyu  adult  with  children  was  very  high.  He  was  admitted 
and  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies.  The  more  children  he 
had  and  the  older  they  became,  the  greater  the  status. 

The  final  stage  in  the  Kikuyu  system  of  traditional  education  was  achieved 
during  elderhood.  A  father  with  a  circumciset?  youth  ready  for  marriage 
joined  the  rank  of  a  junior  elder  And  according  to  Kenyatta,  such  a  person 
was  qualified  to  beco0ie  an  assistant  at  the  elder's  courts.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  judge  cases  yet.  But  as  part  of  theu"  legal  training,  they  were  ex- 
pected to  observe  tbt  court  proceedings,  to  listen  diligently  and  to  under- 
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stand  the  cotirt  verdicts  and  the  subsequent  punishments.  Junior  elders 
were  also  expected  to  fetch  Wuod  and  water.  They  lighted  the  evening  fires 
for  the  senior  elders  as  well. 

When  they  achieved  the  status  of  senior  elders,  Kikuyu  adults  became 
members  of  the  court  of  elders.  This  membership  gave  them  powers  over  the 
entire  Kikuyu  society  since  the  administration  of  Kikuyu  law  and  justice 
was  in  their  hands.  Among  the  most  important  national  issues  the  court  of 
eiders  had  to  tackle  included  making  decisions  e.g.  when  the  didactic  cir- 
cumcision rites  should  be  held  and  the  date  for  the  "hand-over  of  power« 
from  the  ruling  senior  elders  to  the  upcoming  generation  of  senior  elders. 

8.5  Change  and  Continuity 

of  the  Kikuyu  Indigenous  Education 

No  educational  system,  whether  traditional  or  modern  is  static.  Each  has  its 
inbuilt  mechanism  for  growth,  development  and,  sometimes  for  resistance 
to  some  changed  circumstances. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  observation  therefore,  one  would  expect  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  Kikuyu  system  of  traditional  education  to  have  happened  over 
the  past  centuries  since  their  settlement  in  what  is  now  Kenya. 

In  the  course  of  their  mass  movements,  looking  for  their  »cradle  land«,  the 
Kikuyu  came  into  contacts  with  many  peoples.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
Galla,  the  Maasai,  the  Kamba,  the  Gumba  and  the  Athi.  Some  of  these  must 
have  been  absorbed  into  their  communities,  partly  through  intermarriage. 
This  of  course  depended  very  much  on  the  kind  of  relationships  established 
with  such  societies. 

From  the  Cushitic-speaking  peoples  (chiefly  the  Galla)  as  well  as  from  the 
Athi,  the  Kikuyu  appeared  to  have  acquired  cultural  practices  such  as  cir- 
cumcision, clitoridectomy  and  the  age-set  system. 

From  the  Gumba,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kikuyu  appeared  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  hunting,  bee-keeping,  iron-working  and  pottery.  The  skill  of  iron 
working  was  also  acquired  from  the  Athi. 

In  their  relationships  with  the  Maasai,  the  Kikuyu  assimilated  a  lot  of  new 
ideas  which  strengthened  their  cultural  tradition  and  therefore,  their 
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system  of  education.  The  institution  of  warriorhood  and  the  accompanying- 
military  science  and  practice,  Tor  example,  was  acquired  from  the  Maasai. 
There  was  also  cultural  interchange  between  the  Maasai  and  the  Kikuyu 
based  on  intermarriage  and  trade.  All  these  examples  of  cultural  inter- 
changes must  have  given  rise  to  some  corresponding  changes  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  indigenous  education.  In  particular  the  adoption  of  circum- 
cision, age-set  system  and  the  Maasai  military  techniques  must  have  had 
far  reaching  implications  on  the  Kikuyu  traditional  education. 

Ibday,  the  Kikuyu  follow  a  system  of  patrilineal  descent.  But  if  their  legends 
as  narrated  by  Kenyatta  are  elements  of  true  history,  then  it  would  appear 
that  ancient  Kikuyu  society  was  controlled  and  dominated  first  by  women. 
That  is  to  say,  they  first  followed  a  matrilineal  descent  system.  And  for  that 
reason,  the  goal  and  orientation  of  education  must  have  also  been  different 
from  what  it  later  because  under  patrilinealism. 

Like  all  other  nationalities  of  modern  Kenya,  the  Kikuyu  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  British  colonialism  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  like  the  others,  they  were  confronted  with  the  »good,  the  bad 
and  the  ugly«  of  the  Western  ways  of  life.  Some,  like  aspects  of  Schooling, 
Christianity,  Urbanisation  and  wage  employment  and  modern  economic 
system  they  readily  accepted.  Others,  such  as  the  European  land  system  and 
its  acquisition  as  well  as  attempts  by  the  Scottish  Mission's  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  custom  of  female  circumcision  were  greatly  resented  and  op- 
posed with  bitterness  through  boycott  of  Mission  schools  which  was 
reflected  in  the  emergence  of  Kikuyu  Independent  Schools  —  and  through 
violence  or  war  of  land  freedom  and  political  emancipation,  popularly  refer- 
red to  as  the  Mau  Mau. 

With  the  coming  of  Uhuru,  the  Kikuyu,  like  other  ethnic  groups  in  Kenya, 
found  themselves  at  the  crossroads  of  cultural  development.  Tb  return  to 
bygone  days  was  found  to  be  attractive  but  undesirable  because  of  the 
changed  circumstances  brought  about  by  colonialism  and  Uhuru  in  a  nation 
of  multi-ethnic  groups.  To  ape  wholly  the  Western  ways  of  life  was  equally 
found  to  be  unpalatable. 

As  a  way  out,  the  Sessional  Paper  No.  10  was  produced  for  Kenya,  soon  after 
Uhuru.  It  was  a  moderate  model  aimed  at  achieving  a  synthesis  between 
traditional  and  modern  ways  to  life  for  the  Kenya  »desired«. 
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8.6  Conoluding:  Remarks 

The  Kikuyu  system  of  indigenous  education  was,  by  all  means,  a  true  and 
meaningful  education.  Like  the  Acholi  education  studied  under  Case 
Study  1,  as  well  as  other  traditional  systems  of  African  education,  the 
Kikuyu  indigenous  education  was  deeply  rooted  in  its  culture.  And  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  education,  unlike  in  the  case  of  modern  schooling,  were  never 
alienated  from  their  environment  and  cultural  roots. 

We  have  also  seen  that  education  was  not  static.  With  the  unfolding  of  the 
Kikuyu  society  since  its  origin,  the  system  of  education.  Likewise,  changed 
with  circumstances. 

The  present  scene  is  rather  confused.  But  that  should  not  be  the  case  if 
serious  and  urgent  studies  could  be  made  to  find  out  v;hat  aspects  of  the 
traditional  and  Western  ways  of  life  are  good  and  deserve  to  be  pre- 
served; what  aspects  of  both  which  are  partly  good  and  those  which  are  out- 
dated and  which  must  be  modified  or  rejected  totally.  The  exercise  demands 
a  lot  of  courage,  clear  vision  and  appropriate  implementation  strategy 
within  a  true  national  system  of  education. 

NB.  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  ELikuyu  Patterns  of  Culture  including  its 
System  of  Education,  readers  are  referred  to: 

Kenyatta  J.  (1938)  Facing  Mount  Kenya,  London:  Seeker  and  War- 
burg, 1938. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

CASE  STUDY  3:  THE  WABENA 
INDIGENOUS  EDUCATION  (TANZANIA) 

9.0  Objectives 

Having  studied  this  Chapter,  you  should  be  able  to: 

9.0.1  describe  the  Wabena  system  of  indigenous  education; 

9.0.2  explain  the  main  features  of  the  same  education  in  the  light  of  its 
cultural  roots; 

9.0.3  outline  the  stages  which  could  be  followed  in  undertaking  a  similar 
case  study  in  indigenous  education; 

9. 1  Introduction 

In  this  third  case  study  of  indigenous  education,  we  turn  to  have  a  closer 
look  at  the  Wabena  system  of  indigenous  education.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it 
is  a  rather  unique  form  of  indigenous  education  in  the  sense  that  it 
resembles,  in  several  ways,  the  modern  school  system  of  education. 

9.2  The  Context  of  the  Wabena  Indigenoxxs  Education 

The  Bena  society,  like  all  other  tribes  of  southern  Tanzania,  became  a  target 
of  the  Ngoni  invasion  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
said  that  the  shock  waves  triggered  by  that  invasion  gave  rise  to  much 
raiding,  plundering  and  a  general  break-dovm  of  law  and  order  throughout 
the  region.  Because  of  their  strong  leadership  and  outstanding  military  effi- 
ciency, the  Ngoni  became  a  force  to  reckon  with.  Thus  it  became  necessary 
for  each  indigenous  society  in  the  region  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  situa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Bena  (as  of  their  cousins,  the  Hehe),  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  to  think  fast  in  order  to  save  their  society  from  possible  extinc- 
tion. One  thing  they  probably  did  was  to  carry  out  a  realistic  human  en- 
vironmental evaluation.  The  crucial  question  was  to  find  a  formula  for 
societal  sur>  ival  or  co-existence  with  the  Ngoni  and  any  similar  war-like 
societies  that  might  emerge  in  the  future. 
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In  practice  this  meant,  on  the  one  hand,  learning  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Ngoni,  especially  their  military  science  and  military  preparedness;  the  vir- 
tue of  strong  political  leadership  and  the  value  of  absorbing  or  assimilating 
conquered  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  meant  the  society  had  to  transform 
itself  completely  politically,  socially  and  economically. 

In  the  end,  the  Wabena  evolved  a  much  stronger  state  at  the  top  of  which 
was  the  Mtema  (i.e.  King)  who  was  supported  by  an  aristocratic  class  and 
lower  down  the  hierarchy,  there  were  free  men  and  slaves.  In  other  words, 
the  Bena  society  became  a  stratified  one. 

Secondly,  there  were  the  Wanu.  These  were  composed  of  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  freemen,  most  of  whom  were  assimilated  war  captives.  They 
were  the  common  people  who  led  largely  a  simple  agricultural  or  pastoral 
life,  and  bothered  but  little  about  the  affairs  of  state.  In  times  of  war  they 
would  go  to  fight  under  their  local  leaders,  usually  behind  the  line  of  profes- 
sional soldiers. 

Thirdly,  there  was  what  may  collectively  be  termed  the  class  of  rulers  and 
protectors  of  the  state.  It  was  a  class  of  aristocracy  made  up  of  the  warriors, 
the  village  headmen,  the  rulers  of  the  provinces,  members  of  royal  birth,  in- 
cluding the  Mtema  or  king  himself  with  members  of  his  family  at  the  apex 
of  the  society. 

It  is  significant  to  stress,  nevertheless,  that  the  stratification  of  the  Bena 
society  was  not  very  rigid.  As  the  Culwicks  (1935:  p.  152)  who  studied  them 
put  it: 

»...in  every  day  life,  there  are  no  great  gulfs  between  the  classes.  The  great 
man  lives  simply  like  bis  poorer  neighbours  and  social  intercourse  is  easy 
and  natural.K 

9.3  Education  of  the  Common  Free  People 

From  records  left  by  the  Culwicks  (1935:  Chapter  VI  and  VII),  the  Wabena 
seemed  to  have  had  two  parallel  »system«  of  education  during  the  pre- 
colonial  period.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  what  may  appropriately  be  call- 
ed a  professional  type  of  education,  which  was  intended  for  the  train- 
ing of  leaders  of  all  kind.  On  the  other,  there  was  a  general  education  in- 
tended for  the  rest  of  the  common  free  population. 
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Between  birth  and  around  eight  years  of  age,  the  Bena  children  of  common 
origins  spent  most  of  their  time  learning  by  means  of  playing  games  of  be- 
ing grown  up.  Learning  through  work  was  not  yet  demanded  of  them  on  ac- 
count of  young  age.  But  great  emphasis  was  put  on  learning  good  manners 
and  respect  for  authority;  what  social  behaviours  was  acceptable  to  society; 
what  things  were  best  left  undone  or  unsaid.  In  short,  social  behaviouE  was 
learned  mainly  from  adults  through  observation. 

From  the  age  of  nine  or  so,  the  Bena  children  separated  more  and  became 
preoccupied  with  the  affairs  and  occupations  of  their  respective  sexes.  The 
boys  began  to  take  part  seriously  in  the  activities  of  the  men  in  the  fields 
and  village  and  during  expeditions  of  all  sorts,  especially  those  associated 
with  hippo  hunting.  Similarly,  the  girls  began  to  work  with  and  for  their 
mothers  in  the  homes  and  out  in  the  fields. 

Puberty  marked  the  next  important  stage  in  the  education  of  the  male 
Wabena  of  common  origin.  During  such  time,  they  were  given  definite  in- 
struction regarding  sex  education  and  the  demands  of  married  life.  There 
was  no  circumcision  for  the  boys,  but  they  were  required  to  undergo  a  simple 
initiation  which  ended  up  with  the  presentation  of  a  spear  as  a  sign  that 
each  of  them  had  reached  a  man's  status. 

During  the  period  surrounding  marriage  and  when  the  new  wife  became 
pregnant,  instruction  on  famDy  life  was  given.  Subsequently  in  adult  life, 
males  continued  to  learn  through  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  socie- 
ty as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  the  smooth  running  of  their  homes  and  com- 
munities. 

Youth  and  adult  education  for  females  had  different  orientation  befitting 
their  sex  roles.  For  example,  the  didactic  initiation  for  girls  was  much  more 
elaborated  than  for  boys.  It  was  marked  by  four  ceremonies,  which  were 
closely  associated  with  ciroumcision,  menstruation,  marriage  and  first 
pregnaacy. 

In  terms  of  contents,  the  instructions  given  during  the  several  initiation 
ceremonies  included  sex  education,  domestic  etiquette,  sanctity  of  hus- 
band's belonging,  choosing  a  husband,  duty  to  husband's  mother  eta  In 
short,  girls  were  largely  instructed  in  the  behaviour  expected  of  a  woman 
and  all  her  domestic  duties  during  the  first  two  initiation  ceremonies 
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associated  with  circumcision  and  menstruation.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
the  last  two  ceremonies  at  married  time  and  at  first  pregnancy,  the  girl, 
together  with  her  husband,  jointly  received  instructions  on  the  topic  of  fami- 
ly, community  and  tribal  life,  befitting  their  status  in  the  stratified  society. 

9.4  Education  of  the  Aristocratic  Class  of  Leaders 

Having  followed  the  »common  man's«  education,  we  now  turn  to  consider, 
briefly,  the  one  that  was  specifically  established  to  meet  the  learning  needs 
of  leaders  and  of  members  of  the  aristocratic  class  in  general. 

Called  the  Wenyekong'o  this  traditional  boarding  school  system  had  a 
twofold  purpose;  firstly,  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  future  state  leadership 
roles  and  secondly  for  national  defence. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mtwa  Mtema  (or  King)  selected  children  of  both  sexes  of 
about  four  years  of  age  to  be  educated  under  his  care.  The  method  used  was 
hardly  known,  but  with  respect  to  children  of  the  aristocratic  class,  admis- 
sion to  Wenyekongo  was  said  to  be  automatic.  The  only  exception  was  a 
few  children  from  the  Wanu  (common  people)  or  even  occasionally  from 
the  wamanda  (slaves)  who  showed  promising  signs  of  future  ability. 

From  the  age  of  four  till  sixteen,  in  the  case  of  boys,  or  till  puberty  and  mar- 
riage, in  the  case  of  girls,  the  future  leaders  were  educated  under  the  care  of 
the  Mtwa  Mtema,  in  whose  village  the  schools  were  located.  The  Mtema 
himself  took  charge  of  the  boys'  school  while  the  girls'  school  was  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  his  senior  wife. 

Each  school  had  between  three  and  four  hundred  boarders  who,  with  the 
help  and  supervision  of  selected  elders,  were  able  to  erect  all  the  necessary 
buildings  and  grow  their  own  food.  The  boys'  school  had  within  its  premises 
the  teachers  who  were  appointed  by  the  Mtema  while  his  wives  took  charge 
of  the  education  of  girls. 

The  curriculum  for  girls  was  said  to  include  domestic  duties  and 
agriculture.  Stress  was,  however,  put  on  learning  those  codes  of  conduct  ex- 
pected of  wives  and  mothers  of  brave  soldiers.  Other  subjects  also  taught  to 
girls  included  tribal  history  and  customs.  After  puberty,  the  girls  were 
usually  allowed  to  leave  the  Wenyekongo  and  get  married. 


The  contents  of  the  boys'  school  seemed  to  have  been  much  more  com- 
prehensive. For  example,  they  were  taught  religion,  law,  and  customs,  tribal 
history,  genealogies,  manners  and  etiquette,  military  tactics,  medicine, 
hunting  and  so  on.  Not  all  those  subjects  were  compulsory  for  all  the  pupils. 
Individual  tastes  and  aptitudes  were  taken  into  consideration.  All  boys,  of 
course,  had  to  learn  to  fight;  and  all  received  instruction  in  religion,  law  and 
history. 

Very  strict  discipline  was  maintained  in  the  boy's  school.  Perhaps  an  idea  of 
this  may  be  gauged  from  the  daily  »school«  programma  5.30  a.m  was  the 
time  for  waking  up.  This  was  followed  at  sunrise  by  a  parade  of  the  whole 
»school«,  largely  to  detect  defaulters.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, they  undertook  strenuous  work  such  as  drawing  water,  collecting 
firewood,  working  in  the  fields  —  activities  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  women's  sphere.  The  main  reason  for  boys  learning  them  was  to  train 
them  so  that  they  should  not  become  possessed  with  too  great  sense  of  their 
own  importance.  At  times,  however,  class  instructions  were  also  held  in  the 
mornings  when  considered  convenient  by  the  teachers. 

During  the  afternoons,  activities  varied  with  stress  being  put  on  playing 
games,  especially  those  of  a  military  nature.  Mock  battle,  in  particular  were 
said  to  be  very  popular  Other  learning  activities  included  wrestling  mat- 
ches, holding  races,  taking  part  in  mimic  cattle-raiding  and  actual  hunting 
of  game  of  all  sorts.  As  can  be  observed,  these  afternoon  activities  were  all 
calculated  to  foster  skills  in  fighting. 

Periodically,  a  third  important  element  of  the  boy's  school  became  evident. 
At  such  times,  the  boys  were  drafted  out  to  serve  for  a  while  in  the  provinces. 
There,  under  different  teachers,  they  were  made  to  gain  deeper  insights  of 
the  practical  side  of  their  main  future  occupations,  namely,  fighting  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  state. 

After  twelve  years  of  what  appeared  a  very  rigorous  formal  education,  the 
boys,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduated  from  the  wenyekongo  as  fully 
fledged  v/enyewaha  (i.e.  warriors).  A  number  of  them  were  appointed  by 
the  Mtwa  Mtema  to  fill  various  posts  of  government.  Some  were  made  to  re- 
main at  the  Headquarters  as  Mtema's  bodyguards  as  well  as  assistants  in 
the  running  of  the  school. 


Not  much  is  known  about  the  education  of  the  aristocratic  Wabena  after  the 
age  of  sixteen.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  get  the  missing  information.  The 
challenge  is  on  the  Bena  present-day  scholars  to  fill  the  gap  through 
research  and  publications.  All  we  know  is  that  the  girls  were  said  to  get  mar- 
ried to  the  right  men  while  the  majority  of  the  males  were  said  to  become 
wanyewaha  or  professional  warriors  divided  into  all  kinds  of  regiments 
for  the  defence  of  the  state.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  modes  of  adult 
education  which  reinforced  the  traditional  roles  of  adult  males  and  females. 

9.5  Change  and  Continuity 

in  the  Bena  Indigpenous  Education 

As  in  the  case  of  adult  education,  not  much  is  known  about  the  evolution  of 
the  two  systems  of  education  of  the  Wabena.  From  history  or  the  story  of 
state  formation  of  the  Bena  society,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
educational  system  must  have  changed  with  times.  That  is  that,  the  pur- 
pose, contents  and  process  of  the  Bena  traditional  education  during  the  an- 
cient days  must  have  been  different  from  what  they  became  during  the 
Ngoni  and  colonial  periods  as  well  as  since  Uhuru. 

During  the  ancient  period,  the  Bena  society  seemed  to  have  been  rather 
small,  and  not  tightly  controlled  politically.  Their  mode  of  production  which 
was  simple,  based  on  agriculture,  herding  and  hunting  did  not  support  a 
complex  system  of  education  as  the  case  was  under  the  period  following  the 
Ngoni  invasion.  At  the  time,  there  then  arose  the  need  for  a  stronger  and 
bigger  state  under  strong  monarchy  which  was  supported  by  an  aristocratic 
class,  specifically  educated  for  the  purpose  of  state  survival  and  develop- 
ment. The  emergency  of  the  two  systems  of  education  —  one  for  the  com- 
mon men  and  the  other  —  the  wenyekongo  boarding  school  system  —  for  the 
aristocratic  class,  was  necessitated  by  the  changed  circumstances,  at  the 
centre  of  which  were  the  war-iike  Ngoni. 

The  colonial  period,  likewise,  witnessed  the  disruption  of  some  of  the  Bena 
culture  and  its  systems  of  education.  Some  old  values  were  lost;  some  were 
modified  and  a  few  were  retained.  At  the  same  time,  Western  values  and 
ways  of  life  have  been  adapted  and  adopted  by  the  Wabena.  And  the  process 
has  continued  today. 
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What  is  perhaps  urgently  needed  is  for  present-day  Tanzanian  scholars  to 
carry-out  further  research  into  ,vhat  remains  of  the  classic  Beua  system  of 
education;  what  new  elements  from  the  Western  ways  of  life  have  been 
added  to  it  if  it  still  exists  and  its  utility  for  school  and  non-formal  education 
today. 

NB.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Bena  system  of  indigenous  education,  in- 
cluding its  culture,  readers  are  advised  to  refer  to:  Culwick  A.  T.  and  G. 
M.,  Ubena  of  the  Rivers.  London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1935 
especially  chapter  VI;  VII;  VIII;  and  IX. 

9.6  Suggested  Questions  for  Discussion  of  the 
Three  Case  Studies  of  Indigenous  Education 

1.  Compare  and  contrast  the  contexts  of  the  Acholi,  Kikuyu  and  Bena 
modes  of  indigenous  education  in  terms  of  the  following  criteria: 

a)  historical  background; 

b)  natural  setting; 

c)  social  setting  of  neighbouring  )>tribes«  or  societies; 

d)  the  cultural  patterns  and  processes  which  emerged  as  a  result  of 
each  society's  environmental  evaluation  and  adjustment  or  reac- 
tion to  the  three  factors  a,  b  and  c  above. 

2.  Account  for  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  Acholi,  Kikuyu  and 
Bena  systems  of  traditional  education  with  special  reference  to  the 
following: 

a)  goals  of  education; 

b)  institutional  arrangements; 

c)  learning  contents; 

d)  learning  strategies  or  process. 

3.  What  lessons  may  modern  school  education  learn  from  indigenous 
mode  of  education  with  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  society  and  its 
system  of  education? 

4.  Indigenous  education  prior  to  the  creation  of  modern  states  of  Kenya, 
Tanzania  and  Uganda  was  mainly  concerned  with  particular  mono- 
ethnic  societies  Today,  following  colonialism,  Kenya,  Iknzania  and 
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Uganda  have  become  multi-ethnic  states.  The  complexity  of  the 
culture  of  each  state  may  be  appreciated  batter  if  we  include  the 
Western  values  acquired  during  the  colonial  rule  as  well  as  new  set 
of  indigenous  values  which  have  emerged  and  continue  to  emerge 
since  Uhuru.  As  a  result,  the  national  cultural  heritage  of  each  of 
the  East  African  states  has  become  triple-edged  as  reflected  in  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  lack  of  fusion  of: 

a)  inherited  traditional  values; 

b)  some  aspects  of  Western  values;  and  the 

c)  emerging  post-Uhuru  values. 

Suggest  policies  which  may  be  adopted  by  each  of  the  East  African  state, 
in  order  firstly: 

a)  to  evolve  a  truly  national  culture  and  secondly; 

b)  to  make  that  culture  become  the  cultural  foundations  of  each 
state's  national  system  of  education. 
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Uganda  Joint  Action  For  Adult  Education  (UJAFAE) 

WhatisUJAFAE? 

The  Uganda  Joint  Action  For  Adult  Education  ist  a  Tolunt&ry  association  made  up  of  non-govenunental 
orguusations  and  government  institutions  norkirig  in  tbe  field  of  adult  education  in  Uganda. 
Pbunder  membeis  are:  the  National  Adult  Kducation  Association  (N.AE.A.),  Kjjra  Adult  Education  Associa- 
tion (K.A.E.A.).  Institute  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Maksrere  Unirersity  and  the  Department  of 
Community  Developmunt,  Uinistiy  of  Local  Govemment-  All  of  them  operate  at  a  natiooal  level  The  Ger- 
man Adult  Education  Association  plays  an  advisory  role  to  the  organisation.  Thus  it  is  a  unique  forum  which 
brings  together  policy  makers,  donors,  planners  and  gtsssrcwts  adult  education  ptogianime  adminiEtistois. 

When  and  how  was  it  formed? 

The  organisation  was  ariginaUy  fanned  in  1985  to  steer  adult  education  programmes  in  Uganda  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  (DW).  In  1991  the  Uganda  Government  made  an  agree- 
ment of  cooperation  in  the  area  of  adult  education  with  DW  which  necessitate.  .-.  closer  link  between  the 
Adult  Literacy  Programme  in  the  ICnistry  of  L/>cal  Government  and  the  then  ezis.ing  Joint  AduU  Education 
Steering  Committee.  The  expanded  membership  prompted  the  formation  of  a  more  embracing  association. 
Tne  Joint  Adult  Education  Steering  Committee,  the  original  name  of  the  organisation,  was  as  a  result 
transformed  into  the  Uganda  Joint  Action  Fbr  Adult  Education  (UJAFAE).  It  was,  theretors,  formed  from  an 
existing  network  of  ongoing  adult  education  asaociotions  and  institutions  in  October  1063. 

Aim 

The  aim  of  UJAFAE  is  to  promote  adult  education  in  Uganda  by  providing  opportunities  for  closer  co- 
operation and  collaboration  among  the  provider  agencies  making  a  joint  approach  in  co-operation  with  exter- 
nal agencies  and  through  other  appropriate  activitiea 

Specific  objectives 

a)  To  share  informatian  about  relevant  adult  education  activitieK 

b)  Tt)  oi^lise  joint  seminais,  conferences,  publications,  and  other  sctivities; 

c)  Tb  discuss  and  adopt  a  common  stand  on  important  issues  regarding  adult  education: 

d)  lb  work  together  in  mobilising  resources  for  sdult  education  work; 

e)  lb  work  as  a  pressure  group  to  mfluence  policy  in  favour  of  adult  education; 
0  lb  operate  in  such  a  way  that  it  ensures  U  JAFAE's  sustainability. 

Programmes  and  activities 

Major  elements  of  the  organisation's  work  include: 

•  Intensifying  publicity  to  enable  the  public  appreciate  the  importance  /  benefits  of  sdult  education: 

•  Co-ordinating  adult  education  programmes  and  activities; 

•  Enhancing  paitnerahip  and  collaboration  with  member  organisations; 

•  Net-working  with  other  organisations  engaged  in  the  field  of  adult  education  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  organisation: 

•  Assisting  in  the  member  organisations'  capacity  building. 

This  process  is  carried  out  under  the  following  programmes: 
1:  Communication  and  Public  Relations 

•  Activities  under  this  programmo  involve  dissemination  of  information,  education  and  communication 
through  news  releases  and  dialogues  with  NGOa  and  member  organisations: 

•  Publication  of  Adult  Education  Journal  and  News  Bulletin; 

•  Contribution  and  publication  of  adult  education  news  in  national  newspapets  and  on  Uganda  l^levision 
and  Radio  Ugand.'.: 

•  Production  of  literature  on  adult  educatio  n: 

•  Liaison  activities  between  the  organisation  and  both  oational  and  international  bodies: 

•  Establishment  of  a  resource  centre  for  non-formal  and  adult  education; 

•  Distribution  of  learning  materials; 

•  Lobbying  to  influence  government  policies  in  favour  of  adult  and  non-formal  education. 
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2:  Tr»Jntng 

The  Tnuniog  piogramms  oorera: 

•  Oiganisiiig  ajid  taciliUdng  capacity  buil-lisg  and  sldQs  tnining  semuiani  and  workshops  at  national  and 
branch  levels; 

•  Sponaorghip  of  organisation's  staS  and  member  oiganisationB'  members  for  international  and  national 
courses  and  conferences: 

•  Organising  short  training  courses  for  literacy  facilitstorL 

3:  Support  for  the  oorrupondin^  Certificate  Courae  in  Adult  EMacation     d  Development 

The  certiScate  course  is  organised  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Adult  £kluca!ioii  Association  of  Uganda 
and  the  Institute  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.  The  programme  is  a  pilot  project  in  Uganda. 

The  certificate  course  progismme  exists  to  provide  training  to  extension  workers  and  adult  education 
facilitators  in  Govsmment  Uinistries  and  NGOs.  Individuals  on  the  course  are  trained  in  project  identifica- 
tion, Deeds  asaessment,  planning  programmes,  administering,  monitoring  and  evaluation.  The  programme 
also  prepares  them  to  become  professioaals  in  the  field  of  adult  education  at  their  levels. 

4:  Rsaonroe  Mobiliaation 

The  orgraniaation  oarrles  out  teasiblUty  studies,  research  and  makes  eCTorts  to  establish 
money  generating  projects  aimed  at  enabling  the  realisation  of  self  rellanoe  and  sustenance. 
D  J  APAE  In  ooUaboratton  with  Its  member  organiaaCons  and  donnora  are  working  closely  to 
establish  fondlzi^  meohanisms  tor  scmll  projects. 

Its  Memberabip 

Membership  is  open  to  all  in  Uganda  registered  organisations,  institutions  and  Government  Ministries 
woridng  in  the  field  of  adult  and  non-formal  education. 

Membership  carries  the  following  advantages: 

•  Access  to  training  courses: 

•  Ueetinga  and  seminars  to  share  ideas  with  other  adult  education  programmes  and  organisations: 

•  \bice  in  a  national  fonun  advocating  adult  education; 

•  Share  in  the  rich  experience  and  professional  assistance  from  the  organisations'  technical  staff; 

•  UJAFA£  Ne«nlettars  and  Journal  publications  and  advocacy  materials  including  U  JAFAE  adult  educa- 
tion/ literacy  programme  Wdeo  tapes; 

•  Publicity  of  programmes  /  needs  of  member  organisations  to  the  public  and  at  various  f ora; 

•  Assistance  in  finding  donor  support. 

Structure  and  how  it  works 

The  supreme  organ  of  the  Association  is  the  Steering  Committee  (S.C.)  made  up  of  2  representatives  from 
each  member  ovganisation. 

•  RepresentatiTes  are  empcmered  by  their  respective  organisations  to  taiie  decisions  during  Steering  Com- 
mittee Meetings  which  are  binding  on  their  organisations; 

•  The  association  reaches  grass-roots  tlirough  its  member  organisations; 

■  •  UJAFAE  has  also  got  an  Editorial  Committee  which  is  charged  vrith  the  responsibility  of  all  UJAFAE 
publications.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  various  member  organisations. 

Secretariat  and  Net-Working 

The  associstion  has  a  secretariat  with  5  members  of  sta;f-headed  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  All  the  jbove 
activities  and  central  position  of  the  UJAFAE  office  m&Ste  it  an  ideal  means  for  net-working. 

The  Secretariat  is  the  first  point  of  contact  for  national  and  international  agencies  who  wish  to  kr  more 
about  UJAFAE.  its  programmes  and  its  member  mgaoisations. 

For  further  inloi'mation  please  contact 

The  Executive  Secretary  Uganda  Joint  Action  for  Adult  Education. 
Institute  of  Adult  and  Continiung  Education. 

Makcrere  Uni-.'orsity,  P.O.  Box  11380.  Kampala,  Uganda,  Phone:  530397.  F«;  0025&41-530921. 
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We  herewith  invite  our  readers  to  become  authors  of  our 
journal. 

Possible  themes  of  the  next  issues  are: 


Culture  and  communication 

international  cooperation,  partnership  and  professio- 
nalism 

evaluation  and  research 
orality,  literacy,  print  and  electronic  media 
technology:  innovations,  transfer  and  alternatives 
"  global  and  local  concerns:  environment  and  peace 
teaching,  training  and  learning 
gender  issues 

role  of  institutions,  organizations  and  associations 
finanzing,  legislation  and  lobbying. 


We  are  interested  in  looking  at  these  themes  by  way  of  case 
studies,  reports,  statements,  stories  and  poems  reflecting 
theoretical  and/or  practical  implications  for  us  as  adult 
educators.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  graphic  material, 
photos  etc.  could  be  added. 

Please  contact  the  editor. 
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is  3  half-yearly  journal  for  adult  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  At  first,  in 
1973,  the  journal  was  intended  by  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  (DVV)  to  help 
keep  in  touch  with  past  participants  in  DVV  further  training  seminars  and  to  support  the 
work  of  projects  abroad.  Today,  the  journal  is  a  forum  for  dialogue  and  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  adult  educators  and  authors  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  colleagues  in  the  industrialised  nations.  It  is  intended  to  disseminate  and 
discuss  new  experiences  and  developments  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  adult  education. 
The  main  target  group  consists  of  adult  educators  working  at  so-called  middle  levels  in 
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education,  agriculture,  vocational  training,  cooperative  organizations  etc.  have  been  in- 
cluded, as  their  tasks  are  clearly  adult  education  usks.  We  also  aim  at  adult  educators  at 
higher  and  top  levels,  academics,  library  staff  and  research  institutions  both  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  and  in  the  industrialised  nations. 

We  herewith  invite  adult  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  contribute  to  this  journal. 
Articles  should  bear  a  considerable  reference  to  practice.  All  fields  of  adult  education  and 
development  can  be  treated,  i.e.  adult  education  should  be  regarded  in  its  widest  sense.  We 
kindly  ask  you  to  send  us  articles  of  about  1  500  words;  footnotes  should  be  used  as  sparingly 
as  possible. 

Responsible  for  contents  are  the  authors.  Signed  articles  do  not  always  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association.  You  are  invited  to  reproduce  and  reprint  the  ar- 
ticles provided  acknowledgement  is  given  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  us. 
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Heribert  Hinzen,  Jakob  Horn,  Wolfgang  Leumer 
Preface 

We  really  should  have  celebrated  the  thirtieth  or  even  the  fortieth  anniversai-y  of 
our  international  operations  long  ago,  if  what  is  happening  in  the  world  —  in 
Africa  it  is  enough  to  think  of  Rwanda  —  gave  us  any  cause  for  celebration. 

In  any  event,  the  beginning  of  our  work  goes  back  to  the  time  when  many  develop- 
ment organizations  were  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 960s,  with  the  end  of  the 
colonial  erd  and  the  start  of  development  aid.  When  cultural  agreements  were  begin- 
ning to  make  their  contribution  to  international  understanding  immediately  after  th<=' 
Second  World  War,  and  were  receiving  public  support  to  that  end,  the  DVV  was 
already  involved  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  Even  then,  the  voluntan/  bodies  and 
professional  associations  had  —  rightly  —  won  a  reputation  for  the  ability  to  deliver 
high  quality  work,  together  with  their  natural  partners  in  other  countries,  through 
their  professional  competence  and  commitment,  it  was  known  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  political  obligations  and  restrictions,  which  so  sorely  afflicted  the  relations 
between  peoples  especially  during  the  Cold  War. 

The  DVV  did  in  fact  begin  its  international  cooperation  at  that  time,  through  profes- 
sional visits  abroad,  collaboration  in  adult  education  conferences,  reception  of  bursars 
and  visiting  scholars  from  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  cooperation  in  international 
associations.  This  all  preceded  institutionalization,  and  the  creation  by  the  Association 
of  a  Department,  later  an  Institute.  First  came  the  work,  then  the  organization  —  ^nd 
even  then,  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  and  could  be  afforded:  after  all,  we  are  the 
representatives  of  non-governmental,  non-formal  education  and  must  often  enough 
roll  up  our  sleeves  in  order  to  respond  to  the  exigencies  of  adult  education,  as  a  part  of 
lifelong  learning. 

The  development  of  adult  education  is  more  tlian  ever  in  need  of  international 
cooperation.  At  a  European  level,  this  is  becoming  especially  clear  to  us  at  a  time  when 
the  new  educational  programmes  of  the  European  Union  are  under  discussion.  It  is 
both  a  relief  and  a  strength  that  the  DVV  can  meet  this  challenge  in  cooperation  with 
the  European  Association  for  the  Education  cf  Adults.  Internationally,  AE  has  increas- 
ingly to  deal  with  questions  of  existence  and  survival.  Our  internal  and  external  profes- 
sional performance,  and  that  of  the  Association,  are  reinforced  by  ti  le  fact  that  we  can 
move  forward  in  cooperation  with  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education, 
whose  Fifth  World  Assembly  is  reaching  its  conclusion  at  the  time  of  writing. 


Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time.  It  seems  even  longer  if  we  look  bacl<  over  wliat  has 
been  acliieved,  as  we  try  to  do  in  tills  publication.  Tlie  large  number  of  individual  ac- 
tivities in  so  many  countries,  witli  botli  long-standing  and  new  partners,  in  constantly 
clianging  situations,  very  quickly  makes  plain  tliat  only  a  sample  can  be  documented 
here.  Thie  reader  of  tiiis  volume  sliouid  be  able  to  learn  sometliing  of  our  beginnings, 
the  ideas  which  have  guided  us,  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  worked,  and  the 
people  who  have  been  actively  involved:  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  work, 
and  those  who  work  for  us.  We  have  always  stressed  joint  thinking,  joint  planning  and 
joint  implementation.  Every  day  we  have  to  acknowledge  and  act  on  a  perception  of 
ourselves  as  learners,  and  as  a  learning  organization.  This  applies  to  both  development 
cooperation  and  to  international  adult  education,  whether  these  are  seen  in  terms  of 
individual  projects,  integrated  programmes  or  processes  with  long-term  effects.  It  is 
only  possible  to  work  in  partnership  with  people  within  a  manageable  order  of  size. 
Despi  te  the  expansion  of  the  Institute  and  its  tasks,  we  hope  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  professionalism  as  our  basis  and  solidarity  and  collegiality  in  our  practice. 

The  conditions  which  fomi  the  background  to  our  cooperation  have  not  really  im- 
proved over  the  last  25  years.  To  r>;alize  this,  it  is  enough  to  compare  a  world  map 
showing  present-day  crisis  and  war  zones  with  the  countries  where  we  have  projects 
and  partners,  or  to  look  at  a  time  chart  showing  worldwide  political  and  economic 
developments.  By  way  of  example,  we  could  point  in  this  context  to  Somalia,  the 
Lebanon  and  Burundi,  and  their  neighbouring  states.  In  more  general  terms,  an  in- 
crease in  life  expectancy  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life.  How  often  have  we  spoken  of  our  work  when  consulting  our  project  partners  as  a 
"drop  in  the  ocean«  or  as  "pushing  the  stone  up  the  hill  like  Sisyphus«.  To  continue  the 
work  has  often  meant  to  begin  afresh  every  day. 

A  few  comments  on  this  publication  are  in  order,  as  it  is  also  intended  to  be  a  source 
book  for  international  adult  education,  in  the  first  part,  by  reference  to  objectives, 
main  areas  of  activity  and  practical  examples,  we  present  the  international  operations 
of  the  DV  V,  and  the  development  from  Department  for  Adult  Education  in  Develop- 
ing Countries  to  Institute  for  International  Cooperation.  However  interesting  this 
retrospective  may  be  for  many  readers,  it  is  more  important  to  consider  the  present 
day,  the  status  of  the  work  in  1993/94.  As  an  institute  serving  international  adult 
education,  we  have  never  ceased  to  reflect  and  to  record  our  reflections,  besides  con- 
ducting and  guiding  projects:  the  status  is  followed,  therefore,  by  reflective  contribu- 
tions from  the  Institute.  The  perspectives,  which  come  next,  are  not  operating  instruc- 
tions; rather,  they  place  the  international  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  context  of  wider 
historical  connections  and  future  tasks.  The  documents  illustrate  the  content  of  our  in- 
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ternational  cooperation  and  its  institutional  development;  they  also  reveal  how  we 
have  been  influenced  by  internaticnai  developments  in  adult  education,  and  have 
been  able  ourselves  to  exensome  influence  on  these. 

The  list  of  those  whom  we  should  thank  for  the  courtesy  and  support  which  they  have 
demonstrated  in  so  many  ways,  would  surely  fill  a  second  volume.  Tliey  have  en- 
couraged and  motivated  us  to  improve  and  extend  our  services.  Instead  of  listing 
them ,  we  who  have  been  responsible  over  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Institute  express  our  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  been  our  trustworthy 
companions,  who  have  given  us  corporate  and  financial  security,  and  who  have  lent 
guidance  and  strength  to  international  adult  education. 

Finally  we  thank  most  warmly  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
publication,  among  them,  Marita  Kowalski,  Erika  Schmitz,  Gisela  Waschek  jnd  Anja 
K.  Weber.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  content  with  the  result. 
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Foreword 

This  documentation  provides  eloquent  evidence  of  tKe  importance  of  international 
cooperation  in  adult  education.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  it  has  steadily 
grown  and  been  improved  over  the  last  25  years.  Equally,  it  is  sure  to  gain  in 
significance  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  Lifelong  learning  is,  from  an  international 
point  of  view,  an  obligation  and  a  necessity 

The  transition  from  the  Department  for  Adult  Education  in  Developing  Countries  to 
the  institute  for  international  Cooperation  shews  two  things:  the  limited  geographical 
concentration  on  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  has 
broadened  into  a  worldwide  area  of  responsibility  that  has  been  actively  pursued  in  re- 
cent years  through  partnerships  wiih  Eastern  Europe  and  European  integration.  The 
nature  of  the  Institute  as  a  service  to  community  adult  education  centres  and  their 
Associations  has  been  strengthened.  This  calls  for  a  retention  of  solidarity  and  sup- 
port, and  a  clearer  view  of  our  long-term  interests.  We  might  follov^f  the  motto:  Learn 
from  one  another,  the  whole  life  through. 

On  behalf  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association,  I  thank  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  for  their  support  over  several  decades  for  the  international  work  of 
the  community  adult  education  centres.  The  far-sighted  view  that  support  for  adult 
education  is  of  crucial  importance  as  an  element  of  aid  to  the  social  structure,  and  that 
adult  education  is  and  must  remain  a  necessary  part  of  foreign  policy  on  cultural  af- 
fairs, is  today  the  common  vision  and  the  basis  for  the  planning  of  future  projects. 

I  congratulate  all  those  who  have  been  employed  by  the  institute  for  International 
Cooperation,  in  Germany  and  abroad,  over  the  past  decades,  on  their  commitment 
and  on  the  expertise  wliich  tliey  have  brought  to  tasks  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
diminishing  in  complexity  or  number. 

As  the  person  responsible  for  the  Institute  on  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Association,  I  hope  that  itwill  be  possible  to  cany  out  further  expansion  in  such  a  way 
that  satisfactoi7  answers  will  be  found  to  the  new  changes  and  challenges  which  will 
constantly  arise.  To  find  the  new  concepts  for  such  development,  to  take  the  necessai7 
action,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  financially  possible  and  feasible,  will  require  a  constant 
dialogue  with  those  involved  in  the  network  of  cooperative  partnerships.  The  Institute 
deserves  and  needs  such  support. 
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Our  stoJ7  and  history 
introduction 

The  history  of  the  Institute  for  international  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult 
Education  Association  (IIZ  /  DVV)  to  a  large  degree  touches  on  the  whole  story  of 
the  international  operations  of  the  DVV.  If  we  first  consider  the  tv^'o  most  important 
areas  —professional  interchange  with  other  industrialized  countries  and  cooperation 
with  developing  countries  —  then  we  shall  have  described  the  earliest  and  most  exten- 
sive activities. 

The  form  taken  by  international  operations  and  their  oi^anizational  place  has  changed 
with  the  development  of  the  community  adult  education  centres  (VHS),  their 
Associations  and  Institutes.  If  we  go  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Association  —  the 
DW  was  founded  on  17  June  1953  in  Berlin  —  we  see  that  international  contacts 
were  important  from  the  beginning  for  the  rebuilding  and  support  of  the  VHS  after  the 
war,  and  the  most  important  ancillary  activity  for  those  employed  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  While  all  international  work  was  in  the  hands  of  one  person  during  those 
years,  the  steady  growth  in  international  commitments  and  activities  later  demanded 
an  appropriate  division  of  responsibilities.  These  opening  remarks  are  of  interest  in  that 
we  have  come  full  circle  after  more  than  40  years.  The  Department  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  Developing  Countries  was  created  in  1 969  to  concern  itself  only  with  the 
geographical  area  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  while  adult  education  inter- 
change v^ith  the  industrialized  countries  remained  within  the  secretariat  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  these  were  reunited  at  the  beginning  of  the  '90s  in  the  IIZ  /  DVV.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  were  not  only  internal  to  the  Association.  It  was  caused  rather  by  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  by  European  integration. 
The  resultant  new  objectives  and  tasks  have  made  the  IIZ  what  it  is  today,  in  1994, 
when  we  can  look  back  on  25  years  as  a  Department  and  Institute. 

The  time  chart  naturally  had  ro  begin  somewhere.  It  would  have  been  simple  to  trace 
the  international  relations  of  the  VHS  and  their  Associations  back  to  the  time  im- 
mediately after  the  Second  World  War,  and  even  earlier,  and  to  record  them.  However, 
these  relations  began  consciously  in  1960,  when  there  was  an  increase  in  organized 
professional  exchanges  with  the  developing  countries,  and  these  were  the  origins  of  the 
Department  created  subsequently. 
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Time  chart 

1 960  First  training  course  for  African  and  German  representatives  of  adult  educa- 
tion (AE)  at  Sciiloss  Hirschborn 

1961  Beginning  of  tine  one-year  training  of  four  adult  educators  from  Cameroon  at 
tine  Bremen  VHS  •  First  course  in  Cameroon  •  Joint  ora;anization  of  tine  In- 
ternational Seminar  in  Berlin  on  Structures  of  Adult  Education,  with  par- 
ticipants from  ten  developing  countries 

1 962  DVV  Memorandum:  Training  Course  for  Adult  Educators  from  Developing 
Countries  ■  Conference  of  African  and  German  adult  educators  at  the 
Falkenstein  HVHS 

1963  First  application  by  the  DVV  for  the  support  of  AE  in  developing  countrief, 
and  approval  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economic  Cooperation  (BMZ;  •  First 
of  twelve  one-year  further  training  courses  for  African  adult  educators  at  the 
Gohrde  Hunting  Lodge  HVHS  •  Beginning  of  support  for  the  Central 
American  Institute  of  Popular  Education  (iCECU)  in  Costa  Rica 

1964  DVV  is  founder  member  of  the  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion (ASPBAE)  •  Study  conference  for  government  representatives  of  adult 
education  from  Africa 

1965  First  training  course  for  adult  educators  from  Latin  America  at  the  Rendsburg 
HVHS 

1966  6th  German  Adult  Education  Conference  in  Frankfurt  am  Main:  Worldwide 
Adult  Education  —  New  Dimensions  of  Education,  with  wide  International 
participation  •  Foliow-up  course  in  Tanzania  •  ICECU  radio  programme  in 
Maya-Quiche  •  for  Guatemala,  in  addition  to  Spanish-language  broadcasts 
for  the  Central  American  region 

1 967  Training  course  in  Somalia  for  African  adult  educators  •  First  training  course 
for  Latin  American  adult  educators  in  Costa  Rica 

1968  Follow-up  course  in  the  Ivory  Coast  •  Study  conference  for  1 8  senior  L,overn- 
ment  representatives  of  African  adult  education 

1969  Establishment  of  the  Department  for  Adult  Education  in  Developing  Coun- 
tries as  a  section  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association,  under  the 
direction  of  Helmuth  Dolff,  Director  of  the  Association  •  Training  for  adult 
educators  in  Somalia  •  Expansion  of  training  in  Costa  Rica 
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1 970  Study  conference  for  25  senior  government  representatives  of  adult  educa- 
tion from  various  African  countries  •  Continuation  of  support  for  ICECU 

1971  Expansion  of  support  fortlie  National  Adult  Education  Centre  in  Somalia  • 
Werner  Keweloh  appointed  Director  of  the  DVV  Department  •  DVV  sup- 
ports foundation  of  the  African  Association  for  Adult  Education  (AAEA) 

1972  Beginning  of  project  work  in  Colombia,  where  cooperation  is  srill  focused  • 
Follow-up  seminar  in  the  Congo  and  Zaire  and  project  preparation  study  ■ 
Establishment  of  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education,  with  support 
from  the  DVV 

1973  First  publication  of  the  guidelines  for  international  work  by  the  DVV  • 
Launch  of  the  journal  Adult  Education  and  Development  in  English,  French 
and  Spanish  •  Report:  Adult  Education  in  Africa  •  Joint  organization  of  the 
International  Symposium  in  Berlin  on  Functional  Literacy  in  the  Context  of 
Adult  Education  •  Courses  for  AE  multipliers  in  Ethiopia 

1 974  Twelfth  and  last  Gohrde  training  course  for  Afr  an  adult  educators  •  Plann- 
ing conference  with  partners  from  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Mauritius, 
Nigeria,  Somalia,  Sudan  and  Tanzania  on  DVV  educational  aid  in  Africa  • 
Further  support  for  ICECU,  increase  in  tiie  circulation  of  the  Rural  Calendar 
to  over  400,000  copies 

1975  Study:  Adult  Education  in  Africa.  Models  —  Concepts  —  Possibilities  • 
Jakob  Horn  becomes  Director  of  the  DVV  Department  ■  Analysis  of  partner- 
ships conducted  and  new  projects  begun  in  Africa,  DVV  Regional  Office 
opened  in  Ghana  •  Expansion  of  AE  centres  in  Zaire 

1 976  Expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Regional  Office  for  Africa  through  country  pro- 
grammes, cross-border  activities,  professional  advisory  programme,  bursaries 
and  materials  •  Expansion  of  services:  journal,  working  papers  and 
bibliographies 

1977  Beginning  of  cooperation  in  Asia:  support  for  ASPBAE  and  the  Kerala 
Association  for  Non-Formal  Education  and  Development  in  India  •  Launch 
of  the  development  education  project  in  Germany  •  Change  of  name. 
Department  for  International  Cooperation 

1978  Project  work  focused  on  Ghana,  Zaire,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  India  •  Sup- 
port for  libraries  in  Tunisia  ■  Launch  of  an  additional  vocational  education 
pioject  In  Somalia  •  Expansion  of  support  for  the  Institute  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  Tanzania 
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1979  Establishment  of  a  second  adult  education  centre  In  Colombia:  Valledupar  • 
Expansion  of  work  -with  ASPBAE:  Philippines  and  Soutli  Pacific  •  Regional 
events  organized  by  the  African  Regional  Office  iti  Ghana,  Togo,  Sierra 
Leone,  Mauritius,  Ivory  Coast  and  Kenya 

1980  Closure  of  the  Regional  Office  in  Ghana  and  reorientation  towards  country 
projects  in  Africa  •  Launch  of  the  sector  project  on  initial  and  continuing 
training  •  Cessation  of  support  for  ICECU  after  1 7  years  •  Extension  of  pro- 
ject work  in  the  Congo 

1981  New  projects  in  Africa:  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan  aiid  Zambia  ■  Establishment  of  a 
third  project  in  Colombia:  Santander  •  Launch  of  the  ASPBAE  two-country 
programme:  Indonesia  and  Thailand 

1 982  New  volumes  of  materials  on  Africa  and  Asia  for  development  education  in 
VHS  •  Special  Issue  of  the  journal  Adult  Education  and  Development  — 
publication  in  1 5  languages  •  Beginning  of  cooperation  with  Seva  Mandir  in 
Rajasthan,  India 

1983  Expansion  of  the  initial  and  continuing  training  project  through  bursaries,  a 
training  programme  In  the  Caribbean,  action-oriented  learning  in  Asia,  and  a 
summer  course  in  Germany  for  African  and  Asian  adult  educators  •  Col- 
laboration in  the  international  Conference  in  Berlin  on  Cooperation  for 
Literacy 

1 984  Cooperation  with  the  HISTADRUT  association  of  trade  unions  in  Israel  •  Ex- 
pansion of  occupational  adult  education  in  Santander,  Colombia  •  Inten- 
sification oftraining  seminars  on  development  education  In  VHS 

1985  Award  of  the  UNESCO  Prize  for  Literacy  to  the  DVV  •  Expansion  of 
cooperation  with  partners  in  Uganda,  with  the  Society  for  Participatory 
Research  in  Asia  (PRI  A)  and  tlie  Pan-Cypriot  Committee  for  Adult  Education 

1 986  Beginningof  cooperation  with  partners  in  the  Lebanon,  Bolivia,  Chile  and  the 
Latin  American  Council  of  Adult  Education  •  8th  German  Adult  Education 
Conference  in  Munich:  Technical  Development  on  a  Human  Scale,  with  par- 
ticipants from  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe 

1987  Beginning  of  cooperation  with  the  newly  founded  African  Association  for 
Literacy  and  Adult  Education  (AALAE)  •  Establishment  of  the  project  office 
In  Madagascar  •  Closure  of  the  project  In  Call,  Colombia  •  Evaluation  of 
development  education  in  VHS  •  Support  for  over  250  bursars  for  diploma 
and  certificate  courses  In  AE  at  ten  African  universities 
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1988  Presentation  of  a  collection  of  oral  literature  to  tlie  Federal  Minister  of 
Economic  Cooperation  in  tlie  presence  of  thie  Ambassador  of  Sierra  Leone  • 

/  Beginning  of  cooperation  witli  tlie  Caribbean  Regional  Council  for  Adult 
Education 

1989  Adoption  of  tlie  enlarged  guidelines  for  thie  DVV  Department:  Basic  Condi- 
tions, Principles,  Emphiases  •  Main  project  countries  in  Latin  America: 
Bolivia  and  Colombia  •  Planning  for  expansion  of  projects  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe 

1990  Launch)  of  the  project  in  Hungary  •  Main  project  countries  in  Africa:  Congo, 
Lesotlio,  Madagascar,  Zambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Tanzania  and  Uganda  •  Project 
wori<  discontinued  in  Somalia  because  of  the  civil  war  •  Continuation  of 
cooperation  with  AALAE,ASPBAE,  CEAAL  and  CARCAE  •  Integration  of 
DVV  international  contacts  with  industrialized  countries,  supported  by  the 
Foreign  Officejnto  the  work  of  the  Department  •  Establishment  of  the  DVV 
Commission  for  International  Contacts  •  Circulation  of  the  journal:  !  6,000 

1991  9th  German  Adult  Education  Conference  in  Kassel:  The  Open  VHS  —  New 
Challenges:  Germany  and  Europe  in  One  World,  with  large  number  of  non- 
German  participants  •  Heribert  Hinzen  appointed  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment •  Beginning  of  projects  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and 
Romania 

1992  New  project  countries:  Burundi,  Ghana  and  Mexico,  and  expansion  of  pro- 
jects in  Central  and  Eastem  Europe:  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  the  German-Polish  border  area  •  Small-scale  projects  in 
the  Philippines,  Kenya,  Senegal,  Guinea,  Angola  and  Argentina  •  First  sup- 
port given  to  Department  projects  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Science  (BMBW)  •  Report:  Adult  Education  and  Europe 

1993  Change  of  name:  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German 
Adult  Education  Association  (IIZ/DVV)  •  Europe:  Transfer  of  Association 
coordination  functions  and  concentration  of  services  in  the  Institute  •  Begin- 
ning of  European  Union  (EU)  support  for  the  project:  Learning  to  Live  in  a 
Multicultural  Society 

1994  25  years  of  the  IIZ/DVV  •  Strengthening  of  cooperation  with  the  European 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Adults  (EAEA)  •  Cooperation  taken  up 
with  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  Guatemala  and  the 
Slovak  Republic 
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If  we  concentrate  in  what  follov;s  on  in- 
ternational cooperation  by  tlie  IIZ  /  DW, 
it  sliouid  aiso  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  tliere 
'  liave  been  many  varied  and  far-reacliing 
international  working  contacts  by  tlie 
VHS,  their  Und  and  federal  Associa- 
tions, and  the  other  two  institutes  of  the 
DW  —  the  Adolf  Grimme  Institute  in 
Marl  and  the  German  Institute  for  Adult 
Education  in  Frankfurt.  Examples  are  the 
VHS  Certificate  programme  and  coope- 
ration between  European  research  cen- 
tres, and  these  r.ntacts  will  need  to  be 
built  on  in  a  purposeful  and  cooper,5tive 
manner  as  a  greater  Europeanization  and 
internationalization  of  work  will  be  de- 
manded of  all  in  the  1 990s. ' 


The  '50s:  First  beginnings 
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This  was  a  time  when  German  adult 
education  had  to  pick  up  the  threads  and 
find  new  directions  after  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  not  only  an  internal 
process,  but  one  that  very  early  on  look- 
ed beyond  its  borders,  together  with 
those  responsible  for  education  among 
the  Allies,  especially  the  British,  French 
and  Americans.^  No  less  important  at 
this  time  were  relations  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  In  1947,  over  50 
representatives  of  VHS,  among  them 
Walter  Ebbighausen,  who  later  became 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  DW,  were  in- 
vited to  visit  Swedish  adult  education  in- 
stitutions; 34  sDyed  for  several  months, 
before  retuming  to  the  work  of  the  VHS 
with  many  new  experiences.''  The  Amer- 
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can  High  Commission  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  early  1 950s  to  give  finan- 
cial support  to  the  international  contacts  of  the  VHS.  It  gave  grants  to  individual  pro- 
jects, making  possible  both  international  meetings  at  the  Fuersteneck  HVHS  and  a  first 
major  international  event,  in  Pelham,  for  the  Association  of  Ljnd  Adult  Education  As- 
sociations, which  was  founded  in  October  1949  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  DVV. 
This  conference  was  finally  concluded  in  Salzbut?  by  the  participants  from  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Gennany  and  elsewhere.^  The  first  study  visit  of  the 
Association  ofLsnd  Associations  was  made  in  1950  to  our  neighbours  in  France. 

Although  the  stress  was  always  laid  on  professional  exchange,  there  were  many  per- 
sonal, cultural  and  political  dimensions.  Long-term  friendships  and  collegial  relation- 
ships grew  up,  and  intercuitural  encounters  and  learning  attained  political  proportions 
as  a  part  of  the  process  of  creating  international  understanding.  This  was  acknowledged 
by  the  State  authorities,  which  granted  financial  support  from  1954  onwards  via  the 
Cultural  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  basis  for  the  quality  and  scope  of 
the  many  exchanges,  and  for  the  joint  operations  of  the  DVV,  was  thus  considerably  im- 
proved, initially  within  Europe.  By  the  end  of  the  1950s,  it  was  also  possible  to  convince 
the  Cultural  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  importance  of  international  AE,  and 
that  this  should  therefore  be  assisted  financially. 

Already  in  the  early  '50s,  thought  was  being  given  to  the  foundation  of  a  European  bureau 
of  adult  education,  in  which  national  associations  and  other  adult  education  institutions 


would  join  together  in  order  to  foster 
European  interchange.  Personalities  such 
as  de  Rougemont  from  the  Centre  Euro- 
p4en  de  la  Culture  in  Geneva  and  Guei- 
monprez  of  the  Bei^en  Adult  Education 
Centre  in  the  Netherlands  took  the  in- 
itiative to  »call  a  general  information  con- 
ference, in  order  to  bring  together  quite 
unofficially  people  who  were  informed 
about  the  various  methods  of  working  in 
their  countries...".  The  conference  took 
place  in  May  1953,  with  the  aim  of  "Stu- 
dying the  needs  for  European  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  adult  education  and 
finding  the  simplest  way  of  meeting 
these,  as  far  as  possible  by  using  existing 
organizations...".  The  unanimous  con- 
clusion at  the  end  of  the  conference  was 
"that  it  was  not  advisable  to  establish  a 
federation  of  organizations  in  the  com- 
plex field  of  adult  education,  but  rather  a 
European  Bureau  of  Adult  Education«. 
The  description  of  its  tasks  referred  to 
documentation  and  information,  ex- 
change and  creation  of  networks,  and  conduct  of  studies  and  training.*  The  Board  of 
Management  of  the  DVV  decided  at  its  meetingot  24  January  1957  to  join  the  Euro- 
pean Bureau  of  Adult  Education  (EBAE),  which  was  developing  a  range  of  activities  in 
these  early  years  through  a  small  secretariat  headed  by  Schouten  in  Bergen,  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  active  support  of  national  representatives  such  as  Dolff  in  Ger- 
many, L^g^re  in  France  and  Hutchinson  in  England.  Among  these  activities  were  pro- 
fessional exchange  and  visits  between  member  countries,  specialist  international  con- 
ferences, the  journal  "Notes  and  Studies",  and  the  beginnings  of  joint  lobbying 
directed  tcthe  European  Commui  ity  and  the  Council  of  Europe.  Later,  from  1975  to 
1983,  Helmuth  Dolff  was  President  of  the  EBAE.? 

Within  the  work  of  the  VHS  and  the  DVV,  international  cooperation  with  neighbour- 
ing countries  was  further  strengthened.  The  "Living  Europe"  Week  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  European  Working  Group  in  the  DW."^  For  the  exchange  of  information, 
coordination  and  reinforcement  of  activities,  a  Committee  for  international  Con- 
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...  aduit  education  (or  popular  education)  Is 
ailed  upon  to  play  a  rote  of  growing  Impor- 
tince  In  all  our  countries.  An  ever  greater 
need  for  tntemational  contaa  can  also  be 
observed.  Incer-European  relations  are  In- 
creasing in  wklely  varying  Iklds,  and  It  Is  prov- 
ing to  be  of  vital  necessity  to  strengthen  the 
cultural  bonds  between  our  peoples  In  order 
to  raise  the  level  Of  awareness  both  of  what  we 
have  In  common,  and  of  the  wealth  and  range 
of  European  culture. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  protect  Is 
not  a  ccraplcfe  or  deflnltlve  Ideal  solution 
which  will  meet  adult  education  Institutes'  ex- 
isting needs  for  International  contact.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that  Its  realliatton  could 
demonstiate  numensus  practical  things  to  all 
those  who  work  In  this  field.  It  does  not  force 
Indhridual  Institutions  to  do  anything  and 
leaves  the  way  open  for  every  fiiair*  d«vek>(>- 
ment. ...  . 


Tasks  of  the  Ccmiminee 
for  Iqtenutioiul  Cooucts 

) .  The  Committee  for  International  Contacts 
should  work  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
[^cbgogic]!  Committee. 

3.  Within  the  Committee  for  International 
Contacts,  representatives  sfvouid  be  ap- 
pointed for  indMdual  countries  to  oiiserve 
what  Is  happentngin  the  national  and  Inter- 
nadonal  assodattons,  Institutfons,  etc.,  of 
those  countrte&  Cooperation  with 
UNESCO  should  also  be  strongly  pur- 
sued... 

4.  The  Land  Associations  sIvTuid  l>e  provided 
with  literature  summaries  through  circulais 
from  the  Committee  for  Intenutlorul 
Contacts... 

6.  Participation  in  cofiferences  and  meetings 
abroad. 


tacts  was  set  up  to  work  alongside  the 
Pedagogical  Committee  and  the  Organi- 
zational Committee.'  The  most  impor- 
unt  destinations  for  study  visits  were 
Austria,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Kingdom;  close 
relations  were  maintained  with  the 
cultural  attaches  of  many  embassies  in 
Germany,  as  these  frequently  provided 
technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  joint  undertakings.  The  activi- 
ty report  of  the  International  Section  for 
1961  mentions  study  visits,  periods  of 
residence  abroad,  participation  in  the 
European  Summer  School,  European 
and  international  conferences  with  new 
partners  in  Italy  and  Norway,  besides 
making  reference  to  Ghana,  Cameroon, 
Togo,  India  and  the  USA.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable strain  to  carry  out  all  these  ac- 
tivities: "The  rapid  growth  in  exchanges 


could  only  be  handled  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  Association  staff  members  thanks 
to  the  extraordinary  commitment  of 
everyone  and  the  support  of  the  Und 
Associations  and  individual  community 
adult  education  centres.  With  the  urgent 
need  for  long-term  planning  and  very 
careful  preparation,  we  shall  certainly  be 
forced  to  find  new  ways  of  coping  with 
the  work  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture."Since  cooperation  with  African 
AE,  in  panicular,  increased  rapidly,  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  DVV  de- 
cided in  1963  that  »The  issue  of  educa- 
tional aid  for  developing  countries  shall 
be  separated  from  the  normal  exchange 
work  of  the  DW." 


International  Se<:tk>ii 

In  view  of  the  ever  doser  Inter-relationship  be- 
tween ail  countries  In  the  world  in  the  most 
varied  fields  of  Hie,  the  international  work  of 
the  community  adult  eduation  centres  Is  also 
acquiring  ever  greater  significance.  Interest  !n 
adult  education  Is  growing  everywhere,  as  b 
the  awareness  of  the  need  for  ft;  not  only  In 
the  highly  industrlaiired  areas  of  Europe,  but 
also  in  the  developing  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  It  is  already  seen  today  as  an  essential 
component  of  every  educational  system  and 
has  become  an  Important  factor  in  public  life 
because  of  Its  potential  for  far-reaching  expan- 
sion. ... 
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THE '60s 


The  '60s:  Estabtishment  and  extension 


For  the  reason  just  given,  tlie  historical  roots  of  the  international  work  of  the  com- 
munity adult  education  centres,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  be  managed 
organizationally  and  institutionally  within  the  DVV,  lie  in  this  period.  The  initial  in- 
terest shown  by  adult  educators  in  their  European  neighbours  and  other  industrialized 
countries,  had  concentrated  on  and  been  expressed  through  study  visits  and  profes- 
sional exchanges,  international  meetings  and  conferences,  which  is  understandable  in 
the  context  of  the  demands  of  the  post-war  period.  But  in  the  wake  of  decolonization 
movements,  interest  grew  in  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  From  an 
international  point  of  view,  tlie  UNESCO  World  Conference  in  Montreal  in  1960  was 
a  first  high  point,  bringing  together  AE  from  the  so-called  developing  countries  and 
the  industrialized  world.  The  content  of  the  conference,  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  closing  declaration  —  see  DOC  1  —  were  determined  by  these  far- 
reaching  changes.  AE  was  brought  into  a  new  functional  relationship  with  develop- 
ment; support  in  the  form  of  educational  aid  was  demanded  also  for  AE.12  As  many 
bodies  representing  liberation  movements  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment during  these  years  of  decolonization,  there  was  a  shift  in  the  emphasis  and  the 
voting  pattern  of  multilateral  meetings.  The  adult  education  organizations  in  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  began  information  and  advocacy  work  with  their  own  govern- 
ments, with  the  aim  of  persuading  them  to  use  AE  in  aid  projects. 

These  international  developments  were  reflected  in  the  programmes  offered  by  the 
VHS  and  the  activities  of  their  Associations.  Vi-iS  courses  and  lectures  took  as  their 
subject  the  colonial  inheritance,  the  political  demands  of  the  developing  countries  and 
the  lives  of  people  in  foreign  cultures,  with  the  intention  of  using  Information,  discus- 
sion and  reflection  to  give  new  perspectives  which  were  different  from  the  Eurocentric 
view  of  the  colonial  past. 

Representatives  of  AE  from  developing  countries  were  increasingly  involved  in  this 
process.  Between  1 960  and  1 962,  a  first  conference  of  African  and  German  adult 
education  took  place  at  Schloss  Hirschborn,  the  first  bursaries  were  given  to  African 
colleagues  from  Cameroon  to  observe  the  Bremen  VHS,  and  another  African-Ger- 
man adult  education  meeting  was  held  at  the  Falkenstein  residential  adult  education 
centre  (HVHS),  with  participants  from  eight  African  countries.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
government  of  Cameroon,  the  Director  of  the  Gohrde  HVHS  travelled  to  Africa  to 
conduct  training  events. 

At  this  time,  the  DVV  Memorandum  —  see  DCC  2  —  was  written  on  »the  arrange- 
ment ofa  trainingcoui'se  for  adult  educators  frrm  developingcountries«.  This  Memo- 


randum  set  educational  aid  in  tlie  context  of  general  development  a'd  and  emphiasised 
tlie  educational  aspect  besides  material,  technical  and  financial  support.  It  also  dif- 
ferentiated between  educational  worl<  withi  adults  and  tliat  with  children  and  young 
people,  wlio  are  tlie  actors  in  the  process  of  changing  the  present.  The  Memorandum 
also  made  a  specific  proposal  to  establish  a  one-year  training  course  at  the  Gohrde 
HVHS  for  middle-level  adult  educators  who  work  in  the  planning,  organization  and 
coordination  of  adult  education  in  their  countries,  in  state  or  private  institutions  or  in 
universities. 

This  development  again  required  intensive  lobbying  and  publicity  work  at  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Economic  Cooperation  (BMZ),  as  the  VHS  and  their  Associations  did 
not  possess  the  financial  resources  necessary  tor  such  an  extension  of  their  work,  their 
commitment  notwithstanding.  Already  at  this  very  early  date,  the  government 
authorities  came  to  realize  that  development  aid  must  not  be  restricted  to  financial, 
economic  and  technological  aspects:  that  would  have  meant  neglecting  the  impor- 
tant, and  often  crucial,  cultural  and  educational  needs  and  interests  of  people  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  harbingers  of  development  and  needed  guidance  and  training 
to  this  end.  Intensive  discussions  and  negotiations  led  in  1 963  to  the  BMZ's  approving 
a  first  application  for  substantial  financial  support  for  DVV  educational  aid.  The 
Memorandum  thereby  had  some  practical  effect.'-  The  Africa  training  course  at  the 
Gohrde  HVHS  became  in  the  1960s  the  activity  with  the  greatest  continuity  and 
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significance  in  tlie  in- 
ternational work  of 
tlie  DVV.  Ttie  range 
of  subjects  covered 
included  theory  of 
adult  education,  so- 
ciology, economics 
and  politics,  Ttie 
teaclning  metlnods 
used  were  lectures, 
discussions,  teacln- 
ing  practice,  tutori- 
als and  observations. 
The  work  in  Ger- 
many ended  witli 
examinations  and 
tlie  award  of  a  certi- 
ficate, and  tlnis  was 
complemented  in 
subsequent  years  by 
various  follow-up 

measures  —  further  training,  despatch  of  books  and  circular  letters.  In  all,  these 
Gohrde  training  courses  lasted  i  2  years,  until  i  974,  More  than  270  participants  at- 
tended, from  nearly  20  African  countries;  those  most  heaviiy  represented  were  the 
ivory  Coast,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Madagascar,  Somalia,  Sudan  and  Zaire,  countries  whi»-h 
almost  all  later  became  important  DVV  project  countries  in  Africa,  Details  are  given  in 
the  table  of  countries  of  origin.''* 
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Despite  all  the  successes  and  improvements  in  the  training  courees  over  their  twelve- 
year  history,  the  evaluation  resulted  in  some  fundamental  criticisms,  which  finally  con- 
tributed to  the  closure  of  the  Gohrde  seminars  and  the  reorientation  of  the  DVV's 
work  in  Africa.  Among  the  most  important  criticisms  were:'^  too  much  reliance  on 
theory,  too  little  reference  to  practice  and  to  Africa,  the  question  of  German  as  the 
language  of  instruction,  the  overemphasis  on  social  science  disciplines,  and  the  one- 
sided methodological  use  of  lectures  as  the  main  form  of  teaching.  The  evaluation 
sums  up  as  follows:  »lf  the  success  of  the  seminar  is  to  be  judged  by  the  criterion  of 
fostering  knowledge  of  general  education  and  social  science,  and  teaching  ability,  then 
the  result  is  very  positive.  However,  if  it  is  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  the  training  in 
Gohrde  is  of  use  to  the  participants  in  their  professional  practice,  or  more  generally  by 
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the  requirements  of  functional  adult  education  in  Africa,  tlien  tiie  positive  result ... 
cannot  be  upheld."  And  elsewhere,  »The  option  of  training  in  Africa  is  supported  by 
25%  more  people  than  the  present  form,  it  is  confirmed  that...  the  largest  majority  of 
former  participants  would  be  in  favour  at  least  of  drastic  changes  in  the  present  training 
in  G6hrde.«i6  The  shift  to  practical  projects  in  Africa  was  initiated  in  the  late  '60s,  but 
not  implemented  on  a  large  scale  until  the  mid-70s,  as  will  be  seen. 

Cooperation  with  adult  education  in  Latin  America  had  developed  gradually.  Here 
too,  it  was  at  first  personal  and  professional  contacts  and  a  commitment  to  developing 
countries  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  one-year  continuing  education  course  in 
Rendsburg.  While  in  Gohrde  it  was  the  long-serving  Director  Siegfried  Gerth,  in 
Rendsburg  it  was  the  Director  Kurt  Meissner  who  recognized  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
conducted  three  training  courses  for  Latin  American  adult  educators  in  1965-68.  it 
was  realized  much  sooner  there,  however,  that  training  courses  should  if  possible  be 
conducted  locally  in  Latin  America.  By  1972,  when  the  course  was  held  in  Costa 
Rica,  approximately  250  Latin  American  adult  educators  had  received  training,  in- 
cluding those  at  the  Rendsburg  courses. The  courses  in  Latin  America  were  shorter 
(three  months)  and  conducted  jointly  with  ICECU.  The  definition  of  aims  stressed; 
"training  people  to  present  the  content  of  current  l(nowledge  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
comprehensible  to  the  adult  with  little  systematic  education  and  an  independent  way 
of  thinking...  enabling  participants  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  educational  material  for  the 
marginalized  population  of  Latin  America. «i8  in  the  courses  held  between  January 
1968  and  November  1969  alone,  adult  educators  from  12  countries  took  part.  The 
critical  evaluation  of  the  training  courses  shows  that  the  sometimes  inadequate 
qualifications  of  those  responsible  for  their  conduct  and  teaching,  and  the  often  non- 
existent or  very  variable  prior  knowledge  of  the  participants,  reduced  the  quality  of  the 
training  courses.  The  publication  of  a  newsletter  for  those  receiving  bursaries  was 
found  to  be  particularly  valuable.  This  contained  contributions  by  participants  in 
previous  courses  about  the  use  they  had  made  of  what  they  had  learnt  in  their  institu- 
tions and  home  countries,  and  served  an  important  function  of  facilitating  an  inter- 
change between  them. 

Besides  the  training  courses  in  Rendsburg  and  Gohrde,  support  for  ICECU  was  the 
most  extensive  project  in  the  1 960s.  The  intention  was  to  make  use  of  radio  as  a 
medium  of  AE.  The  Escuela  pars  Todos  (School  for  All)  was  broadcast  from  Costa 
Rica,  at  first  to  the  other  countries  of  Central  America,  before  finally  spreading  to 
other  Spanish-speaking  countries  in  the  continent.  The  approach  was  simple:  in- 
terested persons  asked  questions  from  all  fields  of  life  —  DOC  3  begins  with  an  im- 
pressive list  —  and  the  radio  programmes  tried  to  answer  them,  treating  them  all 
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equally  seriously,  in  as  comprehensible  a 
way  as  possible.  What  was  stressed  was 
curiosity  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
the  world  and  to  learn  in  order  to  act  for 
oneself.  The  successful  founding  of 
iCECU  in  1 963  and  the  expansion  of  the 
radio  broadcasts  were  followed  by  an  im- 
portant compIementai7  development, 
the  annual  publication  of  an  almanac, 
also  known  as  the  Rural  Calendar.  Tiiis 
enabled  questions  to  be  dealt  with  more 
thoroughly  and  systematically  in  writing^ 
which  was  important  for  post-literacy. 
The  popularity  of  the  almanac  caused  its 
circulation  to  reach  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  later  even  half  a  million,  co- 
pies. A  distribution  chain  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  ensured  that  the 
almanac  reached  its  buyers  and  other 
readers  at  reasonable  cost." 
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A  critical  appraisal  was  also  made  of  the  work  of  ICECU,  witli  the  aid  of  national, 
regional  and  internaiional  opinions.  We  shall  quote  an  example  from  one  study  which 
wai  of  importance  to  the  DVV:  »ICECU  receives  and  deserves  recognition  for  its  ac- 
tivities. However,  it  has  only  taken  a  first  step  over  these  years,  an  important  and  cor- 
rect step.  The  work  should  be  continued,  but  its  scope  newly  defined;  for  a  second 
step  is  necessary,  logical  and  called  for  by  research  (in  psychology,  sociolog>',  com- 
munications and  teaching)  and  the  expectations  of  the  partner  countries  and  the 
general  change  in  the  world  perception  of  development.!!  Recommendations  made  as 
a  result  of  the  investigdtion  were  for  the  appointment  by  the  partner  countries  of  per- 
manent represenutives  to  ICECU,  and  the  appointment  by  ICECU  of  full-time 
representatives  m  every  country'  receiving  the  broadcast5.,  who  would  meet  to  ex- 
change experiences.  Moreover,  they  should  continue  the  training  courses,  use  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  population,  »give  more  time  to  women,  as  contributors  and  as  au- 
dience", improve  ihe  content  and  methods  of  the  radio  programmes,  and  develop  the 
written  materials  and  the  radio  broadcasts  of  ICECU  into  a  multimedia  system.  In  con- 
clusion, there  is  a  request  for  new  structures  of  organization  and  content,  so  that  the 
continued,  and  even  enlarged,  support  which  is  recommended  could  lead  to  sus- 
tainable developments  for  the  next  decade.20 
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From  the  mid-60s,  new,  reformist  ideas  wtiicin  liad  often  originated  in  internationai 
developments  began  to  influence  development  cooperation  and  AE  in  Germany  also. 
Wlioie  generations  were  affected  by  tlie  Vietnam  War,  tlie  events  in  tlie  Middle  East, 
tine  bitter  experiences  of  many  former  colonial  states  and  the  disillusionment  with 
development  aid  which  had  raised  hopes  that  such  countries  could  rapidly  catch  up  or 
even  overtake  the  industrialized  world. 

The  6th  German  Adult  Education  Congress  (Deucscher  Volkshochschulug)  of  1 966 
was  marl<ed  by  a  change  in  mood  towards  a  new  internationalism  in  educational  aid. 
There  were  calls  for  learning  from  one  another,  and  for  common  activities  which  crossed 
borders,  not  just  within  Europe  but  worldwide;  DOC  3  provides  eloquent  testimony. 
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The  institutional  development  which  would  enable  the  Association  to  organize  ail 
these  activities  was  not  given  the  necessary  Impetus  until  the  end  of  the  decade,  when 
the  v/ork  was  becoming  ever  greater  and  could  not  be  managed  "in  and  amongst".  In 
1 969,  the  secretariat  of  the  DVV  was  instructed  to  establish  a  Department  for  Aduk 
Education  in  Developing  Countries,  and  staff  needs  were  covered  by  charging  the 
Director  of  the  DVV  with  temporary  responsibility  for  Its  management  and  appointing 
administrative  personnel.  This  had  been  made  possible  by  a  successful  bid  made  to  the 
BMZ  in  the  middle  of  1 969  for  the  enlargement  of  che  staff.^i 

The  '70s:  institutional  deveSopment 

International  discussion  of  development  aid  intensified  in  tlie  light  of  many  contradic- 
to\y  developments.  Doubts  were  cast  on  the  concept  of  development  aid,  and  it  was 
replaced  by  cooperation;  institutions  changed  their  names  as  a  result.  The  concept  of 
aid  appeared  questionable  to  many:  people  and  societies  can  only  develop  themselves, 
so  the  question  arises  as  to  what  can  encourage  this  development,  and  what  can 
obstruct  it.  The  question  also  arose  in  discussions  of  values  wliether  the  so-called 
developing  countries  should,  could,  or  really  wanted  to  pursue  the  same  development 
as  the  industrialized  countries,  which  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  blessing,  but  was 
viewed  increasingly  critically.  The  political,  administrative  and  academic  elites  of  the 
new  states  were  subjected  to  glowing  criticism  —  in  their  own  countries  and  in  the 
debate  on  effective  development  approaches  and  strategies.  It  was  no  longer  merely 
the  question  of  "golden  beds«,  but  also  »bridgeheads«  and  "snovjploughs  for  Africa«: 
the  former  colonial  powers  and  the  new,  rich  states  of  the  North  were  setting  up  and 
managing  members  of  governments  and  administrations  in  the  South  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  these  persons  neglected  the  development  aspirations  of  their  peoples  In 
their  own  interests  and  to  their  own  advantage.  The  goods  and  donations  delivered  fre- 
quently took  no  account  of  the  situation  of  those  concerned  in  the  countries.  Criticism 
of  development  aid  and  policy  led  to  the  setting  of  new  objectives,  the  development  of 
more  effective  instruments  and  verific?tion  procedures,  and  of  entirely  new  ap- 
proaches to  projects,22 

As  was  to  be  expected,  educational  aid  was  also  the  object  of  criticism.  The  majority  of 
the  elite,  the  so-called  bridgeheads,  had  been  prepared  for  leadership  in  educational 
institutions  abroad.  Children  in  primary  school  were  alienated  from  their  rural  and 
village  values  in  their  earliest  years:  the  visible  consequences  were  the  drift  from  the 
land  and  the  abandonment  of  manual  work.  Research  declared  schools  to  be  an 
obstruction  to  development  (T.  Hanf  et  al.),  and  there  was  more  intense  consideration 
of  alternative  contents,  forms  and  institutions  of  education.  There  was  a  growing  stress 
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on  ouc-of-school,  non-formal,  community  and  adult  education.  Collections  of  reports 
of  successful  projects  were  a  common  occurrence  In  the  literature,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  replicate  these,  nztionally  and  internationally.  One  important  argument  was 
the  relatively  low  cost  of  education  provided  through  structures  outside  the  formal 
system.  It  was  obvious  to  everyone  that  literacy  classes,  which  could  use  existing 
premises  and  the  seivlces  of  volunteers,  were  cheaper  than  the  maintenance  of  secon- 
dary schools  and  universities. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  first  thouglit  was  being  given  to  integrated  approaches.  This 
began  witli  an  emphasis  on  the  community,  wit^i  equal  regard  for  social,  economic, 
income-generating,  cultural  and  educationai  aspects.  These  were  not  to  be  seen  in 
isolation,  but  to  be  integrated  and  to  reinforce  one  another.  The  need  for  AE  and  out- 
of-school  education  for  young  people  attained  greater  importance  In  these  new  con- 
ceptions." 

The  direction  taken  by  development  aid  in  the  early  '70s  also  affected  the  project 
policy  of  the  Department  for  Adult  Education  in  Developing  Countries  of  tlie  DVV. 
Increasing  attention  was  given  to  ensijing  that  projects  resulted  in  basic  level  attain- 
ment. Adult  education  institutions  with  a  wide  range  of  general,  vocational  and 
cultural  education  were  established  in  Colombia  and  Somalia  with  the  support,  in  both 
countries,  of  state  authorities.  Greater  consideration  was  given  in  individual  training 
couises  to  what  content  and  methods  could  in  fact  be  subsequently  applied.  This  was 

the  case  In  the  Gohrde  training  courses 
atid  the  many  follow-up  courses  in  in- 
dividual African  countries.  The  critical 
monitoring  and  assessment  of  these  pro- 
jects increasingly  emphasised  two  re- 
quirements: first,  relatively  Independent 
structures  liad  to  be  created,  free  of  state 
interference,  which  could  react  appro- 
priately to  the  varied  potential  and  roles 
of  private  and  state  institutions  and  the 
universities,  Secondly,  one-sided  over- 
simplification had  to  be  avoided:  literacy 
had  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  social 
and  cultural  approaches  to  development 
which  could  bring  about  changes  that 
were  desired  and  could  really  be  felt  by 
those  involved.  Educational  provision 
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was  to  relate  to  demand  and  to  be  functional.  Functional  literacy  was  the  new  magic 
formula,  tested  by  UNESCO  in  pilot  projects  and  then  widely  taken  up  throughout 
the  world.  In  international  meetings,  in  which  the  DVV  Department  collaborated,  the 
concept  wai  refined,  without  being  able  to  fulfil  in  subsequent  practice  the  expecta- 
tions vested  in  it.^'' 


Two  developments  symbolize  critical  refle 

•  A  statement  of  tasks  was  adopted 
for  mid-term  operations  —  see  DOC 
5  —  which  was  based  on  experience 
to  date  and  provided  clarification  in 
the  light  of  the  potential  of  staffing, 
funding  and  institutional  structure. 

•  The  fii-st  guidelines  for  the  Depart- 
ment added  to  the  false  expectations 
of  educational  aid,  stressed  the  res- 
ponsibility of  partner  countries  for 
tlieir  own  development  and  iden- 
tified areas  In  which  cooperation  was 
sensible  and  possible  —  DOC  15  is  a 
further  development  of  the  original 
version  of  1973. 

What  has  now  become  our  longest- 
standing  proiect  began  in  the  same  year, 
the  publication  of  the  specialist  journal, 
ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, in  English,  French  and  Spanish. 
It  started  as  an  information  bulletin  for 
participants  in  training  courses,  and  then 
became  a  forum  for  information  and 
debate  on  concepts,  methods  and  organ- 
izational matters.  After  a  relatively  short 
time,  tlie  target  readership  was  extended 
to  the  middle  level  of  adult  educators 
concerned  with  teaching,  planning,  or- 
ganization and  administration.  It  began 
with  a  modest  circulation  of  500  copies, 
and  is  today  the  most  widely  distributed 


in  the  Department  at  this  time: 


Culdeilnes  1973 

"Active  commitment  to  adult  education  In 
'developing  countries'  Is  iustifled  by  the 
realization  that  development  'sitiiout  educa- 
tion Is  Ineffective.  We  recognise  the  right  of 
'developing  countries'  to  demand  molt  from 
the  rich  IndiistrialliCd  nations  than  alms  and 
matters  concerned  with  foreign  policy  and 
trade. 

By  adult  education  In  'developing  countries' 
we  understand  all  those  activities  which  can, 
alongside  or'  after  the  end  of  the  traditional 
formal  education  and  training  system,  con- 
tribute to  social  iustlce  ,,.to  meet  basic  needs; 
adequate  education,  sufficient  food,  shelter, 
social  security,  political  and  social  participa- 
tion, cultural  activity. 

Adult  education  Is,  In  our  opinion,  distinct 
from  the  traditional  forms  of  the  education 
and  training  system  on  account  of  Its  greater 
flexibility  towards  Individual  and  collective 
demands  and  Interests.  ...  Adult  education 
should  from  the  very  outset  aim  to  serve  ihe 
disadvantaged. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  assistance  from 
outside  can  be  useful  to  adult  education  In 
some  'developing  countries'  for  a  limited 
period.  However,  there  must  be  a  refusal  to 
transfer  Western  models  of  education.  Deci- 
sions about  forms  of  organlzatJon,  content 
and  methods  may  only  be  taken  by  the 
'developing  countries'. ...« 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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specialist  journal  of  adult  education, 
with  a  circulation  of  nearly  20,000 
copies  for  readers  in  over  140  countries. 
The  journal  has  thus  become  an  impor- 
tant accompaniment  to  projects,  besides 
reaching  beyond  them. 

Important  studies  and  reports  were  also 
produced  at  this  time,  co.mmissioned  by 
the  Department  in  order  to  develop  new 
approaches  for  projects  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  and  to  define  the  true 
potential  of  AE.^s 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  more 
thorough  discussion  in  the  Department 
and  with  partners  on  how  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  the  criticism  of  the  training  in 
Germany  —  especially  in  Gohrde  -- 
could  be  applied  in  Africa.  The  analyses 
of  partnerships  and  conferences  with 
partners  led  to  support  being  given  to  in- 
itial and  further  training  in  African 
universities  and  their  continuing  educa- 
tion centres,  so  that  the  necessary  train- 
ing activities  could  be  delivered  there. 
The  funds  previously  used  for  the 
Gohrde  HVHS  were  now  available  for 
local  bursaries.  Consultations  with  Afri- 
can partnei:s,  who  had  come  to  a  plan- 
ning conference  in  Bonn  in  1974,  re- 
sulted in  the  promotion  of  trends  similar 
to  those  brought  about  by  the  studies  of 
future  approaches  to  projects  in  Africa. 


Priority  was  to  be  given  to  country  pro- 
grammes to  support  integrated  initial 
and  further  training,  production  of  mate- 
rials, research  and  evaluation,  and  the 
community  activities  of  various  partners. 
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The  work  which  be- 
gan in  1975  in  Zaire, 
coordinated  by  a 
DVV  project  office, 
strengtliened  decen- 
tralized AE  institu- 
tions in  the  country. 
Various  partners  in 
the  Congo  were  also 
supported  from  the 
office  in  Zaire. 


A  different  approach  was  tal<en  by  the  DVV  Regio- 
nal Office  for  Africa  in  Ghana  between  1 975  and 
1980.  Support  was  given  to  transregional  activi- 
ties, events  and  publications  aimed  at  improving 
AE  in  the  countries  concerned  and  raising  the  level 
of  inter-African  interchange.  The  bursary  pro- 
gramme was  run  from  Ghana,  material  aid  was 
organized  —  from  paper  to  office  machinery  — 
and  professional  advice  provided,  especially  in  the 
Englisli-speaking  areas  of  West,  East  and  Southern 
Africa.  A  country  programme  with  partners  in 
Ghana,  particularly  the  People's  Education  Asso- 
ciation (PEA),  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Social 
Affairs,  and  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education  at  the 
University  of  Legon,  completed  the  project  profile 
of  the  Regional  Office.  Significant  persons  among 
our  African  partners  at  that  time  were  Kwesi 
Ampene,  Phillip  Daka,  Hashim  Abuzeid  Elsafi  and 
David  Macharia. 

In  the  mid-70s,  increased  efforts  were  made  to  put 
into  practice  plans  for  Asian  operations  by  the 
Department.  Here  too,  a  national  and  a  regional 
approach  were  foreseen.  Regionally,  a  programme 
of  cooperation  that  began  in  1977  and  subse- 
quentiv  'underwent  many  changes,  was  carried  out 
togetlier  with  the  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of 
Adult  Education  (ASPBAE). 


PR010CO1.1. 
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ASPBAE  had  been  set  up  in  1964,  but  had  since  been 
practically  inactive.  The  aim  of  the  cooperation  with  tht 
DV  V  was  to  revitalize  ASPBAE  and  to  develop  a  regional 
network  of  adult  education  institutions  —  associations, 
state  agencies  and  universities.  Various  forms  of  com- 
munication and  exchange  between  the  countries,  in 
which  representatives  of  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  Korea 
were  particularly  active,  provided  the  basis  for  follow-up 
activities,  which  were  often  partly  or  wholly  funded  by 
the  persons  or  institutions  themselves.  Key  figures  in 
ASPBAE  at  that  time  were  Lim  Hoy  Pick,  long  Gon 
Hwang,  Kowit  Vorapipatana,  S.C.  Dutta  and  the  long- 
serving  General  Secretary,  Chris  Duke.  Support  for  the 
Kerala  Association  for  Non-Formal  Education  and 
Development  in  India  (KANFED)  gave  the  Department 
a  complementary  perspective  as  a  first  individual  project 
in  Asia. 

Internationally  two  developments  were  of  particular 
significance: 

•  UNESCO  committed  itself  to  the  development  of 
adult  education  at  two  major  conferences.  In  1972, 
the  3rd  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education 
took  place  in  Tokyo;  DOC  6  shows  that  the  attempt 

was  made  there  to 
find  durable  points 
of  reference  for  the 
professionalization  of 
adult  education,  and 
to  attain  worldwide 
cooperation.  The  pi- 
oneering results  of 
the  Tokyo  confe- 
rence, to  which  the 
German  delegation 
had  contributed 
through  Minister  of 
State  Hildegard 
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Hamm-Briicher,  DVV  representatives  Hellmut  Becker  and  Helmuth  Dolff,  and 
Walter  Martineit  of  the  German  UNESCO  Commission,  were  talcen  up  again  in 
1 976  at  tlie  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  lield  in  Nairobi.  Recommendations 
on  adult  education  were  maoe  tlie're  —  see  DOC  8  —  wliicli  were  to  liave  an  effect 
on  many  educational  policy  decisions  of  Member  States. 

•  The  Tokyo  conference  had  another  side-effect.  Representatives  of  NGOs  involved 
in  adult  education,  who  participated  through  their  country  delegations,  began 
planning  to  join  together  in  an  international  association.  The  International  Council 
for  Adult  Education  (iCAE)  was  founded  as  early  as  1973,  with  its  general 
secretariat  in  Toronto.  From  the  beginning,  the  DVV  played  an  active  part.  In 
1 976,  hundreds  of  adult  educators  met  at  the  first  World  Assembly  of  the  iCAE  in 
Dar  es  Salaam.  The  DVV  was  represented  by  Kurt  Meissner  —  see  DOC  9  —  and 
Hermann  Kumpfmiiller.  The  Dar  es  Salaam  Declaration  —  DOC  7  —  stressed  the 
significance  of  development-oriented  AE,  especially  —  but  not  exclusively  —  in 
the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America, 

Without  at  this  point  going  further  into  the  intensification  and  expansion  of  DVV  ex- 
changes with  partner  organizations  in  other  industrialized  countries,  two  partners 
should  be  mentioned  here,  who  are  still  important  for  us  in  the  '90s: 

•  In  1 976,  an  agreement  on  future  cooperation  was  signed  between  the  Society  for 
the  Spread  of  Scientific  Knowledge  (ZNANIE)  in  Russia  and  the  DVV.  This  en- 
abled an  exchange  of  Information  and  professional  visits  to  be  kept  alive,  despite 
the  increasing  chilliness  of  the  Cold  War.^*  Comparable  efforts  were  made  to  main- 
tain contacts  with  the  Society  for  the  Spread  of  Scientific  Knowledge  (TIT)  in 
Hungan/  and  the  Society  for  the  Spread  of  Sciences  (TWP)  in  Poland.  All  three 
organizations  have  once  more  become  important  partners  in  the  expansion  of 
cooperation  with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  1 980s  —  see  the 
chapter  on  the  Status  of  Work  in  i  993  and  DOC  1 8. 
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In  1 972  i  took  a  train  down  the  Rhine  to  Bonn  to  ask  Helmuth  Dolff  one  question.  Colleagues  In 
Africa,  Asia,  Utln  America  and  the  Caribbean,  people  like  Paul  MhaikI  of  Tanzania,  had  been 
saying  that  despite  receiving  some  support  from  UN  agencies  such  as  UNESCO  and  ILO  for 
developing  counules,  adult  education  needed  a  world  forum  and  communications  system.  The 
answer  of  most  educationists  in  Europe  and  North  America  about  prospects  for  success  of  an  in- 
ternational NGO  for  adult  education  was  pessimistic,  but  I  wasn't  asking  them,  I  wanted  the 
opinion  of  Helmuth  I>olff.  And  he  gave  it,  gravely,  thoughtfully,  positively.  If  our  colleagues  In  the 
developing  countries  genuinely  needed  a  new  form  of  association  we  should  cooperate  to  pnwide 
one.  He  also  promised  to  do  what  he  could  in  support.  Helmuth  Dolff  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
decisive  meeting  in  Tokyo  where  the  Idea  for  an  ICAE  was  considered  and  debated  (not  vnith'' 
its  critics)  and  he  became  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  for  the  Council  In  the  early  crucial  yeais. 
He  continues  tobe»  valued  coumdlor.  There  have  been  several  remarkable  names  associated 
with  the  first  period  of  the  ICAE,  Nyerere,  Adiseshlah  and  Gardiner,  but  none  more  Important 
than  Dolff. 


We  met  first  in  Montreal,  at  the  Second  UNESCO  World  Conference,  where  representatives  of 
Western  and  socialist  states  had  for  the  fiBt  time  come  to  ulk  together,  but  under  critical  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  the  New  York  Times  to  predict  total  failure  and  collapse  of  the  Con- 
fiercnce.  But  because  of  tiie  good  sense  of  DolfF  and  the  whole  German  delegation,  Kachin  and 
the  Russian  delegation,  Senator  Cameron  and  the  Canadians,  and  supportive  delegates  from  a 
dozen  other  coimtries,  not  only  did  the  Conference  achieve  unanimity  on  the  precise  recommen- 
dations that  threatened  to  destroy  It,  but  despite  varying  temperatures  since  the  cold  war,  on  the 
adult  educational  fix>nt  there  has  been  susuined  communication,  International  action  and  many 
examples  of  cooperadon.  Almost  as  Important  as  these  political  considerations  was  the 
discovery,  In  Montreal,  diat  there  does  exist  a  veritable  movement  of  adult  educatk)n  with  widely 
shared  principles,  a  consensus  about  goals  and  considerable  agreement  about  procedures.  In 
other  words,  the  possibllides  existed  for  mutually  advantageous  Interaction  within  the  field  of 
adult  education. 

from:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  19,  1982,  p,  3 


UNESCO  World 
Confri«rKes  on 
Adult  Education 

1949  Elsinore 

1 960  Montreal 

1972  Tokyo 

1985  Pails 


ICAE  World  A:tembiles 

1976  Dar  cs  Salaam:  Adult  Education  and  Development 
1 982  Paris:  Towards  an  Authentic  Development:  The 

Role  of  Aduit  Education 
1985  Buenos  Aires:  Adult  Education,  Development 

and  Peace 

1990  Bangkok:  Literacy,  Popular  Education  and 
Democracy:  Building  the  Movement 

1994  Cairo:  Women,  Literacy  and  Development: 
Challenges  for  the  21st  Century 
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•  Without  the  support  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  international  professional  contacts 
and  exchanges  with  the  industrialized  countries,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
collaborate  so  actively  and  productively  in  international  organizations  and  com- 
mittees. Experience  of  AE  in  Germany  and  internationally  made  the  DVV  a  valued 
partner  at  the  UNESCO  conferences,  during  the  establishment  of  the  ICAE  and 
the  World  Assemblies  which  followed,  and  in  the  continuing  collaboration  in  the 
European  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  as  the  documents  mentioned  above  im- 
pressively demonstrate. 

The  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  in  the  '70s  advanced  rapidly.  Werner 
Keweloh,  who  had  already  worked  for  the  DVV  in  Gohrde  and  Mogadishu,  took  over 
the  direction  in  1970.  Gerda  Vierdag  became  coordinator  for  Africa,  Jakob  Horn 
coordinator  for  Latin  America  in  19/1,  and  Bernd  Pflug  coordinator  for  Asia  in 
1972.  The  administration  especially  was  strengthened  at  this  time  by  people  who  are 
still  working  at  the  Institute.  In  1 973,  Sigrid  Elflein  and  Marita  Kowalski  joined,  and  in 
1976,  Elvira  Biela,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  our  project  in  Colombia  for 
several  years.  In  1 972,  Jakob  Horn  became  Deputy  Director  and  in  1 975,  Director  of 
the  Department  when  Werner  Keweloh  took  over  the  management  of  the  Regional 
Office  project  in  Ghana.  In  1977,  Heribert  Hinzen  joined  the  Institute  as  staff  mem- 
ber responsible  for  development  education,  then  moving  to  the  field  of  projects  in 
Asia,  and  in  1978  became  Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  and  Editorofthe  jour- 
nal ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  In  1978,  Rolf  Niemann  became 
coordinator  of  development  education.  In  1 979,  Wolfgang  Leumer  took  over  coor- 
dination of  the  Africa  region.  In  retrospect,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Department  has  en- 
joyed a  remarkable  continuity  of  staff  over  the  last  20  years  and  more. 
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The  '80s:  Continuity  and  innovation 


The  continent  of  Africa  remained  a  focus  for  the  Department  during  this  decade  and, 
it  may  be  assumed,  will  do  so  in  the  '90s.  This  is  mentioned  at  this  point  because  there 
has  been  some  question  of  withdrawing  from  that  "continental  poorhouse«  with  the 
opening-up  of  new  possibilities  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  following  criticism  of 
the  deteriorating  living  conditions  in  many  African  states,  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  historical  and  present-day  reality  of  African  politics  and  economics,  but  also  to  in- 
efficient international  development  aid.  The  Department  has  thus  resisted  cyclical 
tendencies  in  its  planning.  About  half  of  its  project  budget  in  the  i  980s  was  devoted 
to  projects  with  African  partners,  although  not  without  consideration  and  appraisal  of 
the  results  of  cooperation  in  previous  years. 


The  critical  monitoring  and  assessment  of  the  results  and  effectiveness  of  the  DVV 
Regional  Office  for  Africa  was  of  far-reaching  significance.  It  was  a  five-year  experiment 
which  had  always  remained  liable  to  disruption  because  of  the  scale  of  its  operations,  at 
least  by  the  standards  of  other  DVV  projects,  <ind  its  wide  geographical  responsibility: 

communication  problems  alone  created 
difficulties  for  almost  every  activity.  It 
was,  however,  possible  to  take  up  the 
many  positive  initiatives,  the  wide-rang- 
ing contacts,  the  varied  approaches  to 
projects  and  the  established  partnerships 
again  in  subsequent  country  programmes, 
for  example,  in  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan  and 
Zambia.  Another  important  responsibi- 
lity of  the  Regional  Office,  the  transfer  of 
initial  and  further  training  of  African  col- 
leagues in  Gohrde  to  adult  education  in- 
stitutions in  Africa,  was  also  successfiilly 
continued.  The  bursary  programme, 
mostly  for  university  institutes  of  aduli 
education,  was  vastly  expanded  in  agree- 
ment with  the  German  Academic  Ex- 
change Sei\ice  (DAAD)  and  the  Ger- 
man Foundation  for  International  Devel- 
opment (DSE),  which  had  rather  diffe- 
rent areas  of  responsibility. 
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An  additional  significant  experience  for 
tine  Department  —  DOC  11  and  12  re- 
port on  tfiis  process  —  was  tine  testing  of 
varying  ways  of  conducting  projects,  and 
of  different  partnersiiip  structures.  Direct 
cooperation  between  ttie  Department 
and  a  partner  organization,  usually  latter 
and  stronger  in  terms  of  expertise  and  ad- 
ministration, was  governed  by  annual  ac- 
tion plans,  followed  up  by  project  con- 
sultations. In  other  countries,  where  the 
number  of  projects  was  latter,  the  range 
of  partners  wider  and  partners  had  re- 
quested the  despatch  of  a  specialist,  pro- 
ject offices  were  established.  This  enabl- 
ed us  to  concentrate  professional  exper- 
tise on  collaboration  with  the  partner: 
the  relative  independence,  and  the  ability 
to  assess  possibilities  in  the  country  con- 
cerned through  dialogue  with  partners, 
also  ensured  that  cooperation  could  con- 
stantly be  directly  adapted  and  ex- 
panded. 


S  2/61 

Seminar  on  the  Structure 
of  Aduir  Education 

April  Sih  ra  Moy  9tti  1961 
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in  Asia,  the  most 
important  feature  of 
this  period  was  the 
expansion  of  coope- 
ration with  ASPBAE. 
This  regional  partner 
was  able  to  extend  its 
initiatives  into  ever 
more  new  countries 
in  the  Asian  region. 
Among  them  was 
the  opening  up  of 
China  to  interna- 
tional cooperation 
in  adult  education. 
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Notable  forms  of  South-South  interchange  were  developed:  partners  in  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  took  part  in  a  two-country  programme  which  brought  about  new  types  of 
work  in  the  informal  sector  and  literacy,  and  included  especially  exchange  visits  to  pro- 
jects, and  the  exchange  of  information  andadvice.27 

Other  new  partners  in  the  Asian  region  were  Seva  Mandirand  PR!A  in  India.  While 
the  Seva  Mandir  foundation  worked  particularly  in  community  development,  en- 
vironmental education  and  literacy  in  the  north-western  state  of  Rajasthan,  PRIA 
developed  increasingly,  as  a  society  for  participatory  research,  'nto  a  member  and 
organizer  of  networks  which  came  to  occupy  leading  positions  1  i  the  Indian  NGO 
movement,  especially  in  workers'  education,  work  with  women  and  health  education, 
through  training,  preparation  of  teaching  and  learning  materials  and  research. 


and  rural  b^Jic  education  into  integrated  AE  in  the  province  of  Santander,  The  »Rosita 
Davila  de  Cuello"  adult  education  centre  in  Valledupar  followed  the  concepts 
developed  at  the  »Alfonso  Lopez  Pumarejow  centre  in  Call  which,  after  ten  years  of 
working  with  the  DVV,  moved  to  a  new  form  of  cooperation  when  a  national  advisory 
office  was  opened  by  the  DVV  to  complement  the  two  provincial  projects  in  Colom- 
bia. 

In  1986,  two  further  project  countries  were  added,  with  which  cooperation  still  con- 
tinues today.  In  Bolivia,  a  project  office  was  opened  to  pursue  integrated,  practice-ori- 


In  Latin  America  also,  coopera- 
tion was  planned  with  addi- 
tional countries,  new  partners 
and  a  diversification  of  content. 
Important  persons  collaborat- 
ing through  our  partner  organi- 
zations were  Paulo  Freire, 
Orlanda  Fals  Borda  and  later 
Francisco  Vio  Grossi.  At  first, 
the  three  project  offices  in  vari- 
ous provinces  of  Colombia 
played  a  dominant  role.  New 
approaches  of  occupational  and 
income-generating  basic  educa- 
tion with  cooperative  produc- 
tion groups,  were  brought  toge- 
therwith  urban  evening  courses 
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ented  approaches  to  adult  education  with  the  main  partner,  the  National  Directorate 
of  Adult  Education  of  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Education,  and  with  the  many  private 
and  other  NGOs,  notably  those  run  by  the  Church.  In  the  same  year,  cooperation 
began  with  the  Latin  American  Council  of  Adult  Education  (CEAAL).  This  is  a 
membership  association  for  institutions,  organizations  and  associations  in  the  in- 
dividual countries  of  Latin  America,  which  aims  regionally  to  improve  initial  and  fur- 
ther training,  research,  and  evaluation,  to  raise  the  level  of  conceptual  and  content 
planning,  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  information  and  exchange.  On  the  basis  of  annual 
action  plans,  the  Department  concentrated  on  supporting  selected  networks,  the  con- 
duct of  regional  events  and  publications  with  regional  currency.  From  1989,  addi- 
tional support  was  given  to  "El  Caneio  de  Nos«,  situated  not  far  from  Santiago,  in 
order  to  build  up  an  integrated  centre  for  general  and  vocational,  political  and  cultural 
adult  education  in  Chile. 

Also  in  the  1980s,  cooperation  with  other  regional  adult  education  organizations 
started,  or  re-started.  These  were,  like  CEAAL,  regional  groupings  within  the  ICAE. 
After  protracted  negotiations,  the  African  Adult  Education  Association  (AAEA)  and 
the  African  Organization  for  Literacy  (AFROLIT)  combined  in  the  mid-805  to  form 
the  African  Association  for  Literacy  and  Adult  Education,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Kenya.  The  Department  has  supported  AALAE  since  1 987,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
initial  and  further  training  and  in  subject-specific  networks  and  publications  dealing 
with  regional  cooperation  in  Africa. 

In  1 988,  the  Department's  intention  of  supporting  regional  adult  education  organiza- 
tions was  widened  by  the  building  up  of  cooperation  with  the  Caribbean  Regional 
Council  for  Adult  Education  (CARCAE).  Priority  was  given  to  initial  and  further  train- 
ing and  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  existing  projects  in  order  to  improve  them. 

Continuity  and  innovation  also  describe  the  progress  of  the  specialist  journal,  ADULT 
EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  Contact  with  readers,  who  increasingly  also 
became  the  authors,  was  ensured,  both  In  content  and  overall  conception,  through 
themes  such  as  initial  and  further  training,  methods  and  materials,  gender-specific 
education,  minorities,  vocational  edjcation,  literacy,  the  imormal  sector  and  in- 
digenous types  of  teaching  and  learning.  Although  the  target  readership  —  middle- 
level  adult  educators  concerned  with  teaching,  organization  and  administration  —  was 
widened  by  the  addition  of  research  institutes,  libraries,  government  departments  and 
NGOs,  this  did  nol  mean  the  loss  of  previous  readers.  Rather,  the  circulation  rose  in 
this  decade  to  some  10,000,  a  figure  which  we  had  once  termed  the  »sound  bar'-ier« 
for  our  entire  distribution  system  in  the  early  '80s.  Two  special  issues  deserve  par- 
ticular mention: 
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In  1982,  we  succeeded  in 
composing  contributions 
from  neariy  50  authors  in- 
to one  issue  —  among 
tliem,  President  Julius 
Nyerere,  tlie  liistorian  ]o- 
sepli  Ki-Zerbo,  and  the  Pre  - 
sident of  Sarvodaya,  Ahan- 
gamage  Tudor  Ariyaratne. 
Tliis  was  then  published  in 
15  languages  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  partners.  For 
the  German-speaking  world, 
it  appeared  as  "Erwachse- 
nenbildung  in  der  Dritten 
Welt«  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  Director  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Helmuth  Dolff,  to 
mark  his  25  years  of  ser- 
vice. 


In  1989,  the  journal  took 
the  World  Assembly  in 
Thailand  as  the  occasion  to 
investigate  more  closely  and 
describe  the  situation  of  AE 
in  that  country,  togetiier 
with  20  Thai  adult  educa- 
tors. The  intention  was  to 
prepare  participants,  and  to 
inform  those  who  did  not 
travel  to  the  World  Assem- 
bly of  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  adult  educa- 
tion in  Thailand  over  the 
previous  ten  years.  Because 
of  the  additional  reader- 
ship, 19,000  copies  were 
printed  of  this  issue.^^ 


ADULT  EDUCATION 
*N  THAILAND 


As  a  result  of  the  continually  growing 
fund  of  information  and  experience 
among  the  staff  of  the  Department, 
there  was  an  increase  in  thnir  concern 
with  the  content  of  AE,  and  in  discussion 
of  AE  concepts  and  strategies.  This  was 
seen  in  their  pjitlcipation  In  many  inter- 
national and  regional  events  called  by  in- 
tergovernmental oi'ganizaticns  and 
NGOs  to  clarify  aims  and  types  of  coop- 
eration. Basic  agreement  over  the  impor- 
tance of  international  cooperation  for 
the  development  of  adult  education  did 
not  prevent  colleagues  from  questionihg  the  critical  behaviour  of  the  "conference  jet 
set"  or  from  taking  a  stance  on  content.  One  example  was  our  sceptical  attitude 
towards  the  campaign  approach  to  literacy  —  see  DOC  i  3  —  which  was  elevated, 
understandably  against  a  bacl<ground  of  deteriorating  illiteracy  figures,  to  the  position 
of  a  »panace^».  Our  critical  contribution,  which  must  have  disillusioned  many  of  the 
well-meaning  conference  participants  with  less  experience  of  practice,  later  brought  a 
large  positive  response  when  we  published  it  in  our  journal.  At  the  conference  itself, 
the  four  colleagues  from  the  Department  were  known  as  the  »Gang  of  Four«  and  the 
"Youngsters  from  Germany«,  perhaps  so 
that  our  pointed  comments  did  not  have 
to  be  answered  more  fully.  In  retrospect, 
we  can  record  that  we  thus  made  our 
contribution  to  restraining  campaign 
euphoria.  In  Its  later  stages,  this  increas- 
ingly descended  from  being  an  effort  to 
raise  the  capability  of  illiterates  who  were 
willing  to  learn  into  the  "elimination  of 
literacy",  in  which  the  people  and  the 
thing  itself  were  often  confused. 2' 


DEUTSCHER  VOLKSHOCHSCHUL-VERBAND  E.V. 


I  pressemitteilung 


The  year  1985  marked  a  particular 
milestone  in  public,  worldwide  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  and  international 
adult  education  work  of  the  DVV: 
UNESCO  awarded  a  literacy  prize  to  the 
Association  for  its  services  to  adult  edu- 
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cation  in  Germany  and  its  international  cooperation  —  surely  an  outstanding  expres- 
sion of  esteem  on  the  part  of  "-he  international  community.^o  The  DVV  Department 
received  further  honourabis  mentions  for  its  support  from  the  governments  of  partner 
countries  or  the  partner  organizations  themselves,  for  example,  from  Colombia,  Sierra 
Leone  and  Tanzania.  Personal  awards  were  also  made.  Pierre  Muller  received  the 
highest  German  decoration,  the  Bundesverdienstkreuz,  for  his  work  in  Zaire;  Jakob 
Horn,  ]6rg-Dieter  Finke  and  Siegfried  Klante  were  decorated  by  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  and  Wolfgang  Pa pa-L6tzer  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia;  Wolfgang  Leumer 
was  awarded  the  national  Order  of  Merit  in  Madagascar. 

Although  discussion  of  content,  the  exchange  of  project  experiences  and  planning 
discussions  at  a  working  level  between  the  relevant  sections  in  the  ministries  and  the 
Department  were  the  most  important  forms  of  communication,  the  successful  out- 
comes of  projects  were  also  made  known  through  particular  arrangements.  After  our 
Sierra  Leone  partners  in  adult  education,  together  with  representatives  of  the  Depan- 
ment,  had  collected  hundreds  of  stories,  fables,  songs,  poems  and  other  forms  of  oral 
literature  over  the  years,  a  comprehensive  and  clear  compilation  of  these  was 
presented  to  the  then  Federal  Minister  of  Economic  Cooperation,  Hans  Klein,  by  the 
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then  Chairman  of  the  DV  V,  Giinther  Dohmen,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Sierra  Leone.^' 

Also  in  1 985,  when  the  last  UNESCO  World  Conference  took  place  in  Paris  —  the 
next  is  planned  for  1 997  —  the  German  delegation,  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Hans  Schwier,  was  composed  of  Michael  Hirsch,  Peter  Krug  and  Joachim  Knoll, 
and  the  DVV  in  the  person  of  the  then  Director  of  the  Association,  Claus  Kemer,  with 
]akob  Horn  and  Wolfgang  Leumer.  The  innumerable  conversations  on  the  fringes  of 
the  conference  and  in  the  background,  in  day  and  night  sessions,  created  a  lasting 
memory  for  the  participants  and  —  how  can  it  be  otherwise  at  the  end  of  an  interna- 
tional conference?  —  led  to  a  Declaration,  which  is  printed  here  in  DOC  1 4.  It  speaks 
volumes  that  it  was  the  association  of  NGOs  in  adult  education,  the  ICAE,  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Declaration,  that  had  to  remind  the  representatives  of  na- 
tional governments  at  that  world  conference  that  learning,  lifelong  learning,  is  a 
human  right.^^  Key  people  for  adult  education  in  UNESCO  at  this  time  were  Paul 
Bertelson  and  Paul  Mhaiki;  Budd  Hal'  and  Yussuf  Kassam  were  working  for  the  ICAE. 

The  Department's  conceptual  work  led  to  the  rewriting  of  an  enlarged  version  of  its 
guidelines,  which  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  DVV  adopted  in  1989  —  see 
DOC  1 5  —  under  the  title  "Basic  Conditions,  Principles,  Emphases". 

At  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  changes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  led  the  Depan- 
ment  to  consider  how  it  could  extend  its  international  cooperation  to  this  geographical 
area  too,  by  using  the  economic  development  policy  of  the  BMZ,  while  professional 
contacts  with  Central  and  Eastern  European  partners  had  been  maintained  during  the 
preceding  decades,  despite  all  the  political  constraints  of  the  Cold  War,  thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Consultations  and  decisions  within  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  DVV  were  followed  in  1990  by  the  first  applications  to  the  BMZ 
by  the  Department  for  projects  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 

The  institutional  development  and  staffing  of  the  Department  were  remarkibly 
stable,  though  there  were  some  innovations.  From  the  beginning  of  the  '80s,  there  had 
been  discussion  of  a  rotation  model.  The  question  was,  how  to  ensure  that  the  staff  of 
the  Department  could  update  the  experience  which  they  had  gained  abroad,  and 
which  they  used  in  the  direct  management  of  projects.  No  less  important  was  the  ques- 
tion how  experiences  from  within  the  Department  and  from  the  wider  work  of  the 
VHS,  of  a  conceptual,  specialist  and  organizational  nature,  could  be  introduced  into 
the  everyday  practice  of  projects  and  the  consultations  with  partners.  The  answer  was 
the  rotation  that  has  been  practised  since  1 983,  and  which  is  enshrined  in  contracts  of 
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employment.  As  a  result,  Heribert  Hinzen  was  project  director  in  Sierra  Leone  from 
i  983  to  1 987  and  Hanno  Schindele  joined  the  Department  with  special  responsibili- 
ty for  viork  in  Africa.  In  1987,  Wolfgang  Leumer  moved  to  be  project  director  in 
Madagascar,  until  1 990.  From  the  same  year,  Hanno  Schindele  headed  the  project  of- 
fice in  Lesotho.  Michael  Samlowsici,  who  had  headed  the  project  office  for  the  DV  V  in 
Santander,  Colombia,  since  1981,  has  since  1987  coordinated  Latin  American  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department.  Project  support  was  strengthened  by  Gabi  Kleinen-Ratz, 
Marianne  Radermacher  and  Gisela  VVaschel(.  The  positive  financial  progress,  which 
first  enabled  project  development,  also  required  new  forms  of  internal  project 
management  and  administrative  procedures,  and  especially  the  upgrading  of  staff 
qualifications  at  all  levels. 

The  1980s  have  subsequently  often  been  called  lost  years  for  development  in  most 
African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  countries.  Living  conditions  and  chances  of  sur- 
vival deteriorated  for  many  people.  Expecutions  were  disappointed.  Development 
loans  led  to  indebtedness  and  still  mean  for  many  countries  a  transfer  of  capital  from 
South  to  North  which  is  higher  than  the  funds  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  development  cooperation.  The  cancellation  of  debts  brought  some  relief,  but 
no  solution.  The  countries  experienced  a  largely  uncontrolled  onslaught  on  their 
natural  resources.  Inspiteof  all  we  l(now  and  all  assurances  to  the  contrary,  it  was  seen 
that  never  before  had  so  much  rainforest  been  destroyed  worldwide  per  year.  It 
became  clear  that  the  structure  of  relationships  in  the  North  -South  conflict  was  deter- 
mined by  underlying  conditions  —  such  as  tiie  collapse  of  raw  material  prices,  the  ser- 
vicing of  debts,  and  the  structural  adjustment  programmes.  These  hindeied  or  even 
destroyed  the  efforts  of  partner  countries  themselves.  The  fall  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  school,  out-of-school  and  university  education,  compared  with  even  the 
1970s,  and  the  weal(ening  of  social  and  health  services,  provide  the  lamentable 
evidence." 

The  '90s:  A  world  orientation 

In  some  of  the  Department's  traditional  project  countries,  and  in  the  new,  the  situation 
came  to  a  head,  sometimes  dramatically.  Somalia,  a  country  where  the  DVV  had 
worl(ed  for  more  than  ten  years  with  some  signs  of  success,  sanl(  into  civil  war;  in- 
terventions from  outside  created  more  problems  than  they  solved.  The  projects  had  to 
be  stopped,  and  as  yet  no  one  can  saywhether  our  Somali  partners  will  be  able  to  save 
some  of  the  results.  In  the  Lebanon,  where  projects  had  several  times  had  to  be 
suspended  during  the  bombardments  of  the  civil  war,  there  was  a  new  beginning,  on 
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which  we  shall  now  build.  A  military  coup  in  Sierra  Leone  took  control  of  the  country, 
admittedly  bringing  the  people  some  hopes  of  an  end  to  corruption  and  economic 
decline.  Violence  rules  in  others  of  our  project  countries,  too.  Who  in  Germany  takes 
heed  of  the  daily  violence  in  Colombia,  caused  principally  by  disputes  over  shares  in 
international  dmg  trafficking,  which  costs  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  each  year? 
There  too,  projects  were  continued  under  extremely  difficult  circumstances,  and  even 
extended  with  a  lai^e  number  of  partners.  Elsewhere,  work  was  for  a  time  endangered 
by  the  explosion  of  religiously  motivated  acts  of  violence  that  rocked  lai^e  parts  of  In- 
dia. The  states  bordering  on  our  project  country  Burundi  —  Zaire  and  Rwanda,  where 
the  worst,  unimaginable  atrocities  on  the  African  co'itinent  occurred  —  were  shaken 
by  infringemeniA  of  human  rights  and  ethnic  conflicts.  All  of  this  was  happening  at  the 
beginning  of  the  '90s,  when  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  developments  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  which  would  still  have  been  unthinkable  a  few  years  earlier.  In  these 
circumstances,  what  is  the  significance  for  our  partners  in  those  countries  of  the  adult 
education  for  particular  target  groups  to  which  we  try  to  contribute  through  educa- 
tional development  projects?  What  will  developments  in  the  smaller  successor  states 
to  the  Soviet  Union  lead  to,  where  eariier  commonalities  are  being  destroyed  by  some- 
times violent  fission?  l^ore  specifically,  what  can  the  VHS  in  Reutlingen  do  about  its 
town  twinning  with  Dushanbe  in  Tajikistan,  if  it  is  presently  impossible  even  to  go  there 
to  maintain  personal  contacts?^'' 

While  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  the  movements  involved  in  Central  and  Eastern 
European  countries  received  extraordinary  attention,  approval  and  well-meaning  sug- 
gestions from  all  sides,  scant  regard  was  paid  to  the  move  to  multipaity  systems  and  the 
collapse  of  state  authorities  which  were  governed  by  private  interest  rather  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  many  African  countries.  Usually,  this  head-in-the- 
sand  attitude  is  only  disturbed  in  the  short  term  by  the  bloody  civil  war  which  is  the 
culmination  of  such  conflicts,  and  which  results  in  the  misery  of  millions  of  refugees 
and  starving  people.  The  flood  of  refugees  does  not  affect  us  until,  as  asylum-seekers, 
would-be  immigrants  or  Germans  abroad,  they  come  looking  for  a  life  of  greater 
human  dignit/  in  the  Federal  Republic  or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

This  brings  us  to  the  major,  woridwide  trend  that  is  driving  countries,  peoples  and  peo- 
ple in  the  '90s  further  and  further  apart.  The  rich  countries  are  becoming  richer,  and 
the  rich  people  in  the  rich  countries  are  becoming  richer.  The  same  could  be  said  in 
reverse  of  the  poor  countries  and  poor  people.  We  are  witnessing  an  increasing  move- 
ment towards  a  two-thirds  worid.  Two  thirds  of  humanity  have  to  fight  to  survive.  The 
.-emaining  third  lives  in  relative  luxury,  but  not  necessarily  in  greater  health  or  content- 
ment. And  this  two-thirds  relationship  is  reflected  within  individual  countries,  in  the 
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rich  countries,  it  will  soon  be  a  third  of  the  population  who  fail  through  the  widening 
holes  in  the  social  net;  in  the  poor  countries,  the  proportion  is  the  reverse.  The  word 
fight  is  meant  literally:  poor  peoples  are  fighting  with  increasing  frequency,  using  the 
weapons  which  the  rich  countries  go  cn  happily  deiivering.^^ 

These  few  remarks  make  plain  that  from  the  point  of  the  view  of  the  Department  for 
International  Cooperation  of  the  DVV,  the  importance  of  development-oriented 
adult  education  has  not  diminished  in  the  '90s,  but  will,  we  may  justly  assume,  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Adult  education  institutions  worldwide  have  to  face  up  to  this  and  to 
prepare  to  fulfil  these  new,  more  onerous  tasks.  If  we  look  back  to  what  has  happened 
in  the  region  of  Central,  Southeast  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  see  that  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  make  considerable  progress.  As  early  as  199i,  cooperation  was  begun  or  con- 
solidated with  Hungary,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Romania  and  the  Czech  Republic;  only  a 
short  while  later,  cooperation  in  individual  projects  began  with  Russia,  Ukraine  and 
Kazakhstan,  and  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  In  1994,  we  have 
contacts  or  partnerships  in  actual  projects  with  almost  all  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  we  have  been  able  to  set  up  project  offices  for  Poland,  Romania, 
Russia  and  Hungary.  German-Polish  cooperation  between  adult  education  institutions 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  has  been  intensified  through  a  separate  coordinating  office. 
Among  new  forms  of  partnership  and  cooperation  between  neiglibours,  the  practical 
suppon  given  by  the  Overath-Rosrau  VHS  to  the  adult  education  centre  in  Tzcew  is  to 
be  mentioned;  both  projects  are  supported  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Science. 

The  9  th  German  Adult  Education  Congiess  (Deutscher  Volkshochschulc^s)  in 
November  1991  in  Kassel  took  as  its  theme  »The  Open  VHS  —  New  Challenges:  Ger- 
many and  Europe  in  One  World".  Never  before  had  so  many  foreign  guests  attended. 
Four  of  the  nine  working  groups  were  concerned  with  Europe,  global  responsibility,  in- 
ternationalism —  see  DOC  1 7  —  and  intercultural  learning.  The  Department  was  in- 
volved in  preparing  and  running  the  Conference,  and  in  the  presentations. 

Two  important  events  of  the  past  and  the  present  were  associated  with  the  year  1992, 
The  first  was  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  colonization,  of 
Latin  America,  and  the  second  was  its  significance  as  another  milestone  in  European 
integration.  We  deliberately  took  up  both  themes.  Tutor  training  courses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  media  accompanied  the  process  of  learning  through  development  educa- 
tion that  Columbus  was  no  liberator  to  the  Amerindian  peoples.  In  our  journal 
ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Riguberta  Menchii,  the  Guatemalan 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1992,  stated  that  "We  cannot  celebrate  the 
destruction  and  submission  of  our  ancestors. «34 
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In  Europe  in  1992,  we  all  experienced  tlie  approval  and  rejection  expressed  through 
the  votes  of  citizens  who  showed  anx'ety,  uncertainty  and  little  in  the  way  of  positive 
expectation.  The  decisions  reached  in  Maastricht  included  cultural  and  educational 
matters  with  consequences  for  general  and  vocational  adult  education.  What  does  this 
Europeanization  mean  for  the  VHS,  their  Associations  and  the  Institutes  of  the  DVV? 
In  search  of  greater  clarity  and  appropriate  action,  the  DVV  commissioned  a  report  on 
the  question,"  which  was  discussed  in  the  Association's  committees  in  1993.  The 
result  —  see  DOC  19  —  led  ro  the  decision  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  DVV 
to  concentrate  international  work  on  Europe  in  the  Department,  but  also  to  stress  that 
all  community  adult  education  centres  had  to  deal  with  these  processes  of  change  in 
Europe.  This  was  a  logical  and  consistent  sequel  to  the  decision  made  by  the  Board  of 
Management  in  1991  to  integrate  international  contacts  and  exchanges  with  in- 
dustrialized countries  into  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
staffing. 

In  the  '90s  as  never  before,  there  are  similar  issues  of  content  and  structure  running 
through  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  AE  development  in  Germany,  Europe 
both  West  and  East,  and  many  countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  These 
concern  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  adult  education  associations  which 
can  respond  to  the  organizational  and  educational  requirements  of  local  initiatives  and 
provide  appropriate  durable  structures,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  society  and  in- 
dividuals for  continuing  education  through  a  well-developed  system  that  takes  account 
of  supply  and  demand.  This  challenge  has  to  be  met  by  governmental,  non- 
governmental, local  authority,  voluntary  and  university  sponsoring  bodies.  There  are 
issues  of  funding  and  legislation.  The  example  of  many  Central  and  Eastern  European 
countries  has  made  this  clear  through  the  withdrawal  of  previous  automatic  state  sup- 
port for  the  various  bodies  sponsoring  adult  education:  some  of  these  continue  to  ex- 
ist, others  have  been  replaced  by  new  bodies,  and  they  are  all  trying  to  cope  with  a 
wide  range  of  tasks  without  state  funding  and  in  competition  with  numerous  private  in- 
itiatives. These  bodies  have  lost  their  fixed  place  in  government  policy  through  these 
changes,  so  that  a  new  self-perception  and  new  roles  have  to  be  established.  There  are 
also  the  questions  of  foreign  languages  and  recognition  of  certification,  which  are  of 
growing  importance  in  increasing  European  integration,  migration  on  a  new  scale,  and 
the  development  of  multicultural  societies.  The  Department  recognised  the  need  for  a 
network  of  adult  education  initiatives  concerned  v;ith  living  and  learning  in 
multicultural  societies,  and  it  was  possible  to  win  support  for  the  project  from  the 
European  Union  (EU). 

The  list  of  issues  which  we  have  just  begun  could  be  extended  by  additional  themes 
such  as  the  environment,  communication,  technology  and  the  fields  of  adult  educa- 
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tion  which  address  them.  It  is  therefore  dear  that  further  conceptual  consideration  has 
to  be  given  to  the  future  prospects  of  international  cooperation,  if  we  are  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  reality  of  internationalization  in  politics,  economics,  culture 
and  education  —  and  not  only  on  a  European  scale.  The  will  and  ability  to  learn  from 
one  another  creates  the  conditions  for  better  intercultiiral  undentanding  and,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  leads  to  a  higher  quality  of  work.  A  Department  study  con- 
sidered just  this  issue,  through  an  examination  of  cooperative  partnerships  in  adult 
education,  which  frequently  take  the  form  of  town  twinning.  This  is  to  be  concluded 
in  1 994  and  will  provide  a  complementary  worldwide  view  to  what  we  had  published 
in  1990  on  local  development  cooperation  through  partnerships  with  the  South,  in 
the  series  "African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  Themes  in  Community  Adult  Educa- 
tion Centres". ^3 

The  Department  took  up  Its  new  responsibilities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
conviction  that  such  an  expansion  of  international  cooperation  was  sensible  and 
necessary  for  adult  education  and  development  in  those  countries  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association.  The  DVV  made  this  decision  at  a  time  when  voices  were  be- 
ing heard  in  the  body  politic,  nationally  and  internationally  —  especially  among 
representatives  and  partners  of  the  southern  half  of  the  world  —  that  however 
necessary  it  might  be  to  support  adult  education  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  argued  that  the 
developments  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  themselves  had  a  negative  influence  on 
the  economic  situation  of  the  Third  World.  For  the  Department,  it  went  without  say- 
ing that  the  new  responsibilities  were  additional,  fortunately  covered  by  extra  project 
funds.  It  must  nonetheless  be  said,  and  this  is  evidence  of  the  rapid  pace  of 

developments  in  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
proportion  of  funds  for  operations  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  had  already  be- 
come more  than  a  quarter  of  tlie  total  in 
1993. 

Professional  contacts  with  institutions  of 
adult  education  and  development  coope- 
ration have  been  further  extended.  The 
Department  sent  a  lepresentative  to  tlie 
Basic  Education  Working  Group,  which 
involves  the  BMZ,  the  DSE,  the  German 
Association  for  Technical  Cooperation 
(GTZ),  the  Bank  for  Reconstruction  (KfW) 
and  the  Church  aid  societies.  A  BMZ  sec- 


Financial  growth  in  DM: 

Sutus  at  five-year  intervals 

1964 

0.7  million 

1969 

1 .8  million 

1974 

4.4  million 

1979 

5.5  million 

1984 

8.3  million 

1989 

9.4  million 

1994 

15.3  million 

Total  funds  allocated  by  tlie  BMZ  to 

ilZ/DWto  1994:  194,1  million 
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toral  paper  on  basic  education  was  drafted  jointly  and  then  presented  and  discussed  — 
see  DOC  1 6  —  at  a  DSE  conference.  We  participated  actively  in  the  working  group  on 
basic  principles  of  the  Benshcim  Circle,  a  grouping  of  over  30  development  organiza- 
tions. We  were  able  to  network  through  the  working  group  on  Learning  and  Aid 
Overseas,  and  through  One  World  for  All.  Our  cooperation  with  the  UNESCO  In- 
stitute for  Education  (UIE)  in  Hamburg  was  strengthened:  Rudi  Rohlmann  col- 
laborated on  the  comparative  project  of  UIE  and  the  EAEA  on  AE  legislation  in 
Europe.  As  a  representative  of  German  NGOs,  the  Department  led  the  way  in  devel- 
opment education  supported  by  AE  structures.  At  an  intemational  level,  ]akob  Horn 
participated  in  the  Rio  Conference  on  the  "Environment  and  Development"  as  the 
elected  representative  of  the  executive  Committee  of  the  ICAE;  a  Declaration  of  en- 
vironmental education  was  adopted  there.  Heribert  Hinzen  collaborated  on  the  posi- 
tion paper  of  the  ICAE  —  see  DOC  20  —  for  UNESCO's  international  Commission 
on  Education  in  the  2 1st  Century,  chaired  by  Jacques  Delors.  Wolfgang  Leumer,  who 
took  over  the  important  functions  of  European  information,  lobbying  and  canvassing 
for  the  Department/institute,  was  actively  involved  in  the  European  Conference  on 
Adult  Education  in  Athens  —  see  DOC  22. 

Internal  information  and  communication  on  international  matters  was  considerably 
expanded  within  the  Association  in  the  early  '90s.  The  treatment  of  international 
issues,  and  hence  the  work  of  the  Department  in  the  Board  of  Management  and  the 
Oi-ganizational  and  Pedagogical  Committees,  and  its  advisory  functions  and  prepara- 
tion of  decisions  in  the  Commission  for  international  Contacts  established  by  the 
Board  of  Management  and  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Department,  set  out  to 
discuss  and  to  provide  networking  for  the  broad  range  of  VHS  international  contacts, 
their  Associations  and  institutes.  The  Department  applied  its  specialist  knowledge  and 
offers  of  cooperation  through  numerous  events  organized  by  the  L3nd  Associations 
and  individual  VHS.  A  working  group  of  Europe  Representatives  of  the  Und  As- 
sociations was  set  up  in  1994.  Many  of  these  developments  and  decisions  can  be  at- 
tributed to  particular  persons:  the  President  of  the  DVV,  Rita  Siissmuth,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Association  of  German  Rural  Districts  on  the  DVV  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Rolf  Derenbach,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  EAEA,  Giinther  Dohmen, 
showed  great  commitment  to  Europe;  Hans-Georg  L6RI  became  responsible,  as  Depu- 
ty Chairman  in  1993,  for  the  Institute  within  the  Department;  the  Director  of  the 
Association,  Volker  Otto,  argued  for  the  concentration  of  the  international  work  of 
the  Association  in  the  Department;  among  the  Und  Associations,  Werner  Hutterer, 
]urgen  Heinen-Tenrich  and  Bernard  Wolf  should  be  m.entioned,  and  among  the  VHS, 
Hans  Haulimann,  Harald  Kuypers,  Monika  Oels,  Alfred  Schickentanz  and  Heinz  Ufer, 
for  their  counsel  and  practical  support  for  the  work  of  the  Department. 
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At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  DVV  in  1993  in  Schwerin,  a  change  of  name  took 
place:  the  Department  now  became  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the 
German  Adult  Education  Association  (IIZ/DVV). 

The  organizational  development  which  the  Department  underwent,  both  in  institu- 
tional and  staffing  matters,  was  considerable,  and  the  Department  had  both  to  act  and 
to  react.  This  was  caused  principally  by  the  growth  of  new  areas  of  activity  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  responsibility  for  international  professional  contacts.  These 
new  tasks  were  facilitated  by  an  increase  in  funding  of  some  50%,  from  DM  lOM  in 
1990  to  DM  15M  in  1994,  which  could  be  spent,  subject  to  some  constraints,  on 
projects.  Instead  of  one,  there  were  now  four  sources  of  grants,  even  though  the  BMZ 
clearly  retained  its  dominant  position  in  comparison  with  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
BMBW  and  the  EU.  With  the  rise  in  the  number  of  projects,  the  staff  also  grew,  both  in 
Germany  and  abroad.  New  partners  placed  demands  on  us  for  project  support  and 
professional  advice,  including  command  of  languages:  besides  German,  English, 
French  and  Spanish,  we  needed  Bulgarian  and  Russian,  among  others.  Greater  use  was 
made  of  the  new  technologies  In  Institute  work,  both  by  those  based  in  Germany  and 
by  most  or  our  project  offices  and  partners.  Plans  were  made  to  network  project  ad- 
ministration and  book-keeping.  The  consequent  need  for  training  was  and  is  immense: 
all  colleagues  have  been  involved  and  are  acquiring  additional  qualifications  related  to 
their  practical  applications.  Gradually,  it  became  obvious  to  everyone  how  work  could 
be  improved  and  made  easier  by  a  process  of  allocating  responsibility  for  fields  of  work 
and  project  areas,  discussed  during  an  internal  conference,  which  is  closely  linked  to 
the  management  of  professional  and  support  ser^/ices  for  projects.  Project  directors 
were  also  included  in  the  training  of  staff,  and  hence  in  the  raising  of  quality  locally. 
Thus,  project  directors  from  Africa  met  representatives  of  the  Department  in  Uganda 
in  1 992  for  consultations  on  the  general  conditions  of  work  in  Africa,  new  conceptual 
developments,  new  project  administration  guidelines  and  the  opportunities  raised  by 
new  technologies.  Regional  conferences  followed  in  1 994  for  Latin  America  in  Bolivia 
and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  Poland. 

There  have  also  been  some  changes  in  the  staffing  of  the  Department  /  Institute  since 
the  beginning  of  the  '90s.  Through  the  staff  rotation  procedure,  the  long-serving 
Director  Jakob  Horn  took  over  the  newly  opened  DVV  project  office  in  Budapest  in 
1991.  His  Deputy,  Heribert  Hinzen,  became  Director  and  Wolfgang  Leumer  moved  to 
the  position  of  Deputy.  Karl-Heinrich  Hiidebrand  joined  the  Department  in  1991  to 
be  responsible  for  the  Asian  region,  and  Bettina  Strewe  took  over  the  coordination  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  projects  in  1992.  Cornelia  Plesser-Loper  became 
responsible  in  1991  for  international  specialist  contacts.  Barbel  Stich,  Jeanette 
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Nenoff,  Heike  Femholz,  Ute  Groll  and  Lydia  Apel  provided  support  to  the  conduct  of 
projects.  We  were  able  to  appoint  directors  of  project  offices  abroad,  Norbert 
Greger  for  Poland,  Peter  Solir  for  Uganda,  Ursula  Kiesing-Rempel  for  Mexico,  Hans- 
Pfeter  Mevissen  for  Burundi,  Gerliard  Duda  for  Russia  and  Eiiinor  Haase  for  Romania; 
Eva  Przybylska  took  over  tlie  direction  of  tlie  coordinating  office  for  German-Polisli 
cooperation  in  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder.  Wolfgang  Papa-Lotzer  ended  liis  successful 
direction  of  projects  in  Bolivia,  and  his  responsibilities  were  taken  over  by  Hans  Poll- 
inger.  The  organizational  plan  in  the  appendix  illustrates  the  situation  in  mid-1 994. 

Prospects 

it  can  be  expected  that  international  cooperation  in  adult  education  will  face  many 
trials.  Tasks  will  grow  and  demands  increase  on  a  scale  and  with  a  complexity  which  ex- 
ceed limited  resources. 

Even  though  the  Institute  is  striving  for  a  world  orientation  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  '90s,  there  remain  many  questions  over  how  that  can  be  achieved.  So  far, 
for  example,  the  Arabic  world  is  marginal,  and  potential  partners  in  Australia  and 
North  America  are  only  involved  to  a  very  limited  degree.  Many  contacts  and  in- 
itiatives need  to  be  strengthened  and  turned  into  long-term  forms  of  cooperation.  This 
demands  not  only  a  consideration  of  concepts  and  creative  methods  of  vi^orklng,  but 
above  all  financial  security.  Whether  the  situation  in  the  second  half  of  the  '90s  will  im- 
prove in  this  respect  or  will,  as  is  feared,  continue  the  crisis  developments  of  the  last 
few  years,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  worldwide  conditions  for  development  and  adult 
education  —  education  for  all,  the  whole  life  long  —  do  not  appear  to  be  improving. 

What  can  be  given  more  fully  is  a  report  of  the  1 993  operational  year  of  the  DVV,  to 
which  the  following  chapter  is  devoted. 


1  Seethe  1993  Annual  Reports  of  the  DVV  and  its  three  Institutes. 

2  Extract  from:  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  (ed.): 
Goals,  Tasks,  Methods,  Partner?,  Projects,  Publications.  Bonn:  IIZ/DVV,  1994,  p.  2. 

3  Cf.  Protokoil  der  4.  Konferenz  des  Arbeiiskreises  zur  Aufarbeitung  historlscher  Quelien  in  der  Er- 
wachsenenbildung  vom  1 5 .-1 8. 1 0. 1 994  Im  Haus  Buchenried  der  VHS  Miinchen  am  Starnberger  See,  p. 
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During  the  past  few  years,  new  priorities  of  a  positive  nature  liave  entered  tlie  work 
of  tlie  Institute  to  meaningfully  complement  tlie  traditional  areas  of  its  efforts 
and  projects  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Prompted  by  tlie  sweeping  clianges  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  process  of  European  integration ,  the  other  direc- 
tions taken  by  our  work  reflect  the  worldwide  scope  of  the  institute's  international 
functions.  The  expansion  of  activities  has  come  up  before  DVV's  Board  of  Manage- 
ment on  several  occasions,  and  various  resolutions  have  been  passed  at  Board  meetings 
to  set  necessary  accents.  Alongside  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  however,  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  still  occupy  the  main  place  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  a  fact  par- 
ticularly reflected  by  the  volume  of  financial  assistance  available  for  the  different 
regions  of  the  world,  it  has  become  important  for  us  to  conduct  information  cam- 
paigns and  pursue  lobbying  activities  in  order  to  increase  the  total  volume  of  our  finan- 
cial resources  so  that  we  can  carry  out  our  new  undertakings  to  the  extent  planned 
while  maintaining  our  regular  projects.  The  development  and  expansion  of  coopera- 
tion within  Europe  is  a  task  of  special  interest  for  the  Institute,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
that  continues  to  have  weak  financial  backing.  IIZ  /DVV  has  formulated  its  fundamen- 
tal positions  in  the  following  papers: 

•  Guidelines  governing  cooperation  for  development  and  projects  with  partner 
organizations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 

•  Status  and  Perspectives  of  Cooperation  with  Adult  Education  Organizations  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

•  European  adult  education  —  without  limits  and  beyond  borders?  The  Institute  for 
International  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  and  a  new 
range  of  tasks. 

The  present  report  concentrates  on  developments  in  the  regions  where  the  projects 
are  located.  In  the  majority  of  our  projects,  the  main  forms  of  cooperation  and  areas  of 
focus  can  be  described  as  follows: 

•  Basic  and  continued  training  of  adult  educators  at  fundamental,  intermediate  and 
advanced  levels 

•  Development,  production,  distribution  and  application  of  printed  and  audio- 
visual teaching  and  learning  aids 

•  Research  and  analysis  of  measures  in  the  stages  of  preparation,  supemsion  and 
evaluation 

•  Reinforcement  of  the  institutional  and  material  infrastructure  available  to  partner 
organizations 

•  Promotion  of  continuing  education  programmes  leading  to  diplomas  or  certifica- 
tion and  tlieir  respective  examinations 
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•  Work  at  the  grassroots  level  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  taking  into  particular  con- 
sideration the  existing  forms  of  production,  distribution  and  gainful  employment 
and  promotion  of  cooperative  undertakings 

•  Promotion  of  education  for  women  and  awareness  building  in  the  area  of  gender 
discrimination 

•  Promotion  of  basic  and  continued  vocational  and  employment  oriented  training  to 
strengthen  earning  power 

•  Community  development  as  an  integral  approach  to  adult  education  encompass- 
ing the  spheres  of  family,  health,  agriculture,  crafts  and  trades,  as  well  as  culture 

•  Environmental  education  to  foster  socially  and  environmentally  compatible 
development  perspectives 

•  Education  for  peace  and  human  rights  to  encourage  non-violent  solutions  to  con- 
flicts and  social  justice 

•  Dialogue  and  exchange  of  experience  among  adult  educators  at  local,  national  and 
regional  levels. 

New  and  ongoing  activities 

The  work  of  IIZ/DVV,  now  and  in  the  future,  is  based  on  two  considerations:  innova- 
tion and  continuity.  These  are  the  influencing  factors  in  the  choice  of  our  projects  and 
partner  countries.  We  will  continue  the  following  projects  in 

•  Africa  —  with  Ghana,  Lesotho,  Madagascar,  Uganda,  Sierra  Leone  and  Burundi 

•  Latin  America  —  with  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Mexico 

•  Asia  —  with  India  and  the  Philippines 
as  well  as  with  and  in 

•  Poland,  Hungary,  Russia,  the  Baltic  States,  Kasachscan,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Republics 

albeit  with  some  changes  in  goals,  the  volume  of  finances  or  structures.  It  remains  im- 
portant for  us  to  maintain  cooperation  with  the  regional  adult  education  organizations, 
i.e.  the  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  (ASPBAE)  in  Asia,  the  African 
Association  for  Literacy  and  Adult  Education  (AALEA)  in  Africa,  the  Latin  American 
Council  for  Adult  Education  (CEAAL)  in  Latin  America,  and  the  European  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Adults  (EAEA)  as  well  as  the  International  Council  for  Adult 
Education  (ICAE)  in  Europe,  in  order  to  strengthen  dialogue  and  exchange  of  ex- 
perience between  providers  of  adult  education  at  the  local,  national,  regional  and  in- 
ternational level  and  favour  project  networking. 

We  shall  also  maintain  our  projects  in  the  following  special  sectors: 

•  Promotion  of  international  contacts  in  the  field  of  adult  education 

•  Basic  and  further  training  of  adult  educators  from  developing  countries 

•  Information  and  communication  for  adult  education  and  development 

•  Support  of  Volkshochschulen  in  the  area  of  development  education. 
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The  changes  in  the  world,  particularly 
those  caused  by  the  collapse  of  Hie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  Bloc,  are 
bringing  about  far-reaching  develop- 
ments in  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  as  well.  Adult  educa- 
tion is  crucial  in  that  process,  above  all  as 
a  vehicle  of  life-long  learning  through 
which  people  can  acquire  orientation 
and  qualifications.  Therefore,  for  the 
most  part  our  new  undertakings  concen- 
trate on  countries  where  adult  education 
is  needed  to  support  the  social  changes 
that  accompany  political  renewal.  These 
include  countries  like  Ethiopia,  Eritrea, 
South  Africa,  Angola  and  Vietnam,  but 
also  Guatemala,  in  which  we  Intend  to 
launch  a  new  project  as  of  1995.  In  our 
"basic  and  further  training«  project,  we 
are  also  planning  new  undertakings  in 
Israel/Palestine,  the  countries  that  have 
issued  from  former  Yugoslavia,  Albania 
and  in  Cameroon.  At  the  same  time  we 
will  be  reducing  certain  measures  within 
the  scope  of  that  project,  and  bringing 
others  to  a  successful  close.  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  we  have  largely  succeeded 
in  securing  the  financial  framework  at  least 

for  our  ongoing  measures.  Our  new  undertakings  require  us  to  seek  additional  funding 
sources.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  liZ/DVV  does  not  receive 
any  institutional  finances.  All  of  its  project  work  both  within  Germany  and  abroad  is 
financed  through  subsidies  particularly  from  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (BMZ),  the  Foreign  Office  (AA),  the  Federal  Ministry 
for  Education  and  Science  (BMBW)  and  the  European  Union  (E.U.).  It  is  not  enough 
to  wait  and  see  whether  these  sources  and  perhaps  other  ministries  can  facilitate  funds 
to  the  extent  necessary  despite  public  budgetary  problems  of  the  1990s.  iiZ/DVV 
must  also  step  up  its  resource  mobilization  campaign.  We  are  presently  collaborating 
with  partner  organizations  in  a  concerted  effort  to  acquire  additional  funds  from  the 
European  Union  for  the  work  of  the  projects  not  only  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
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but  for  those  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  as  well.  Together  with  our  panner 
organizations  in  their  countries  of  location  and  with  European  institutions  in  the  sense 
of  transnational  cooperation  we  have  undertaken  steps  to  apply  for  funds  for  South 
Africa,  Lebanon,  Sierra  Leone,  Angola,  Romania,  Russia,  and  Latvia.  These  efforts  are 
part  of  the  many-sided  European  initiatives  about  which  we  will  report  in  greater  detail 
in  the  following. 

Europe:  A  new  accent 

During  the  course  of  1993,  IIZ/DVV  invested  a  great  deal  ofenei^and  resources  on 
the  issue  of  Europe  and  on  information  campaigns  and  lobbying  on  the  European 
stage.  This  multifaceted  work  involved  every  level  of  the  Association.  It  required  the 
development  of  strategies  and  their  coordination  within  the  Association.  Our  in- 
itiative towards  closer  cooperation  with  the  European  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Adults  (EAEA)  was  an  important  step  in  this  connection. 

EAEAandDW 

After  a  most  intensive  year  of  cooperation  t'^^ough  our  observation  status,  ^nd  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Vice  Presidency  o,  IAEA,  we  at  DVV  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  European  Adult  Education  Association  has  made  significant  progress  in  con- 
solidating cooperation  among  adult  education  organizations  within  Europe,  it  has 
strengthened  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  E.U.  Commission,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  international  ot^an  of  adult  education  by  the  agencies  of  the  European 
Union,  This  is  reflected  in  the  large  number  projects  assigned  EAEA  by  the  Task  Force 
for  Human  Resources,  all  of  which  have  involved  collaboration  on  the  pan  of  DVV. 
The  projects  in  question  include  the  production  of  a  monograph  on  the  situation  of 
adult  education  in  Europe,  networking  on  questions  of  continuing  education  for  the 
elderly,  the  creation  of  a  network  to  determine  the  roles  and  function  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  funher  development  of  project  concepts  currently  under  discus- 
sion with  the  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  designated  IIZ/DVV  as  Lead  Agency  to 
create  a  network  on  the  theme  "Continuing  Education  in  a  Multicultural  Society".  The 
results  of  the  project,  anticipated  around  mid  1994,  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  this  relevant  topic  for  adult  education.  The  close  con- 
nections to  EAEA  maintained  by  IIZ/DVV  on  behalf  of  DVV  and  its  various  bodies 
have  secured  a  broad  basis  of  suppon  throughout  DVV  for  the  strategies  and  ap- 
proaches of  EAEA,  They  will  have  to  be  fortified  to  an  even  greater  extent  during  the 
coming  year. 
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Coordination  and  collaboration 
within  DW 

There  has  also  been  progress  in  the  In- 
stitute's cooperation  in  matters  relating 
to  Europe  within  the  Association  inter- 
nally and  with  the  other  DVV  institutes, 
in  particular  with  the  Adolf  Grimme  In- 
stitute (AG!)  and  the  German  Institute 
for  Adult  Education  —  Pedagogical  In- 
stitute for  Adult  Education  of  DVV 
[Deucsches  Instkut  fur  Erwachsenenbil- 
dung  ■  Padagogische  Arbeicsstelle  des 
DVV  (DIE  /  DVV)].  An  illustration  of  this 
is  the  close  contact  maintained  by 
liZ/DVV  with  the  Adolf  Grimme  In- 
stitute to  coordinate  matters  relating  to  a 
media  project  financed  by  the  Task 
Force.  In  like  manner,  iiZ/DVV  sought 
the  expertise  of  DIE  /  DVV  where  needed 
on  questions  concerning  transnational 
networking.  This  holds  true  especially  for 
the  project  "Roles  and  Functions  of 
Adult  Education"  in  connection  with 
education  for  the  elderly  and  the  link 
between  general  and  vocational  continu- 
ing education.  Moreover,  the  Lander 
Associations,  particular  Volkshochschu- 
len  (e.g.  Munich,  Berlin-Friedrichshain, 
Saarbri'icken)  and  the  working  group 
^Arbeit  und  Lebenu  (Work  and  Life), 
were  included  by  IIZ/DVV  to  a  greater 
extent  in  its  lobbying  efforts  and  project 
work  within  Europe.  An  important  func- 
tion has  crystallized  for  HZ  /  DVV  from  all 
the  above-mentioned  contacts,  shaping 
our  understanding  of  the  Institute's  pur- 
pose: to  foster  the  international  work  of 
DVV  means  to  form  links  and  make  them 
accessible  to  others,  to  share  the  wealth 
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of  practical  experience  acquired  within  Germany  in  the  field  of  adult  education  with 
our  colleagues  throughout  Euiope,  and  to  make  the  relevant  European  public  aware  of 
German  positions  relating  to  adult  education. 

Bilateral  cooperation 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  have  stepped  up  our  bilateral  communication  with  adult 
education  organizations  in  France  and  with  our  colleagues  from  the  National  Institute 
for  Adult  Continuing  Education  (NlACE).  Such  contacts  will  be  pursued  to  an  even 
greater  degree  in  the  future.  They  are  of  special  interest  considering  that  the  funding 
requirements  of  many  programmes  run  by  the  European  Commission  stipulate  par- 
ticipation by  a  minimum  of  two  European  partners.  This  applies  in  particular  to  those 
programmes  designed  for  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  includes  a  number 
of  schemes  geared  to  so-called  Third  World  countries.  In  connection  with  the  TEM- 
PUS  2  and  PHARE  programmes,  considering  that  DVV  is  already  operating  projects 
in  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  the  Czech  Republic,  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
States,  it  is  in  a  favourable  position  to  motivate  and  involve  EAEA  members  interested 
in  working  together  with  those  countries  but  not  strong  enough  as  institutions  to  sup- 
port projects  on  their  own. 

New  E.U.  education  programmes 

The  Maastricht  Agreements  on  European  Union,  ratified  on  November  1,  1993, 
opened  up  new  perspectives  in  European  policy  on  education.  Those  perspectives  are 
being  shaped  in  the  pilot  work  of  the  Task  Force  for  Human  Resource  Development,  a 
special  department  under  Directorate-General  V  of  the  European  Commission  in 
charge  of  designing  E.U.  programmes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  powers  ac- 
corded the  Commission  in  the  field  of  education  under  the  Maastrict  Treaty,  in  §  1 26 
and  §127  in  particular.  In  1993,  a  Green  Book  was  submitted  summarizing  the  main 
features  of  the  programmes  ERASMUS,  COMMET,  LINGUA,  TEMPUS,  PETRA, 
EUROTECTNET,  NOW,  IRIS  and  HORIZON.  Already  before  then,  IIZ/DVV 
began  participating  in  planning  sessions  on  future  E.U.  policy  on  education.  In  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  insure  that  new  programmes  do  not  take  an  overly  narrow  view  of 
continuing  education,  IIZ/DVV,  in  collaboration  with  EAEA,  decided  to  use  1993 
and  1 994  to  make  our  position  known  to  the  decision-makers  at  the  European  Union, 
the  Commission,  the  European  Parliament  and  in  those  national  bodies  responsible  for 
approving  educational  programmes.  The  German  concept  sees  continuing  education 
as  the  "fourth  pillar«  of  the  educational  system.  To  our  mind,  the  new  programmes  — 
SOCRATES  for  general  and  cultural  continuing  and  adult  education,  and  LEONAR- 
DO for  vocational  training  —  must  reflect  that  interpretation.  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
afford  low  budget  thinking  where  the  European  Union  is  concerned.  We  must  rather 
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look  to  the  future  and  develop  strategies  for  1 995  and  1 996  to  gain  acceptance  of  our 
claim  that  continuing  education  is  absolutely  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Europe's  educational  system.  During  the  first  half  of  1994,  we  will  therefore  pursue 
and  expand  the  many  efforts  we  invested  in  this  area  during  the  second  half  of  1 993. 
We  will  continue  to  employ  the  Association  lobby  to  clearly  define  and  press  our 
demands  at  the  formative  stages  of  both  the  German  and  European  decision-making 
process,  for  we  will  only  succeed  in  securing  the  still  uncertain  funds  that  we  need  from 
our  European  sources  to  develop  IIZ/DVV's  network  function  if  we  can  make  contin- 
uing education  an  integral  part  of  European  policy,  n  its  efforts  towards  the  creation  of 
an  European  policy  on  education,  IIZ  /DVV  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  working 
group  "Concerted  Action  for  Continuing  Education«.  It  has  maintained  close  contact 
with  the  Task  Force,  has  acquainted  leading  E.U.  figures  with  the  Association  in  its  role 
as  an  imporunt  provider  of  European  adult  education,  and  has  initiated  dialogue  with 
representatives  of  the  Standing  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs (KMK),  the  European  Parliament  and  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Science  (BMBW).  Moreover,  IIZ /DVV  representatives  have  made  regular  visits  to 
Brussels  to  maintain  personal  contacts  and  attend  sessions  held  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  European  Commission. 

Expanding  lobby  efforts 

Our  effoits,  along  with  the  valuable  support  we  have  received  from  DVV's  President 
and  other  members  of  DVV's  Board  of  Management,  have  convinced  decision-makers 
at  every  level,  including  those  in  the  Commission's  highest  administrative  offices^  to 
give  due  consideration  to  adult  education  organizations  concerned  with  continuing 
education  in  Europe.  Our  lobby  work  has  helped  them  to  recognize  the  potential  that 
continuing  education  can  offer  in  helping  to  solve  the  European  Community's  acute 
problems,  and  they  are  beginning  to  design  future  funding  programmes  so  as  to  tap 
that  potential.  Steps  will  have  to  be  taken  during  1994  to  keep  member  countries 
from  making  decisions  that  could  reverse  the  positive  trend.  Two  larger  adult  educa- 
tion conferences  are  scheduled  to  take  place  in  1 994  under  the  auspices  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  German  and  Greek  Presidency.  They  are  to  be  jointly  financed  by  the 
Task  Force,  Germany  and  Greece.  It  will  be  important  for  DVV  to  assist  in  the 
organization  and  execution  of  those  conferences  to  ensure  adequate  representation  of 
Volkshochschule  interests.  In  addition^  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  set  our  own  ac- 
cents through  a  seminar  we  have  arranged  for  May  1 994  under  the  theme  "European 
Educational  Policy  in  the  Year  2000k.  The  work  accomplished  by  IIZ/DVV  during 
the  course  of  1993,  has  placed  our  institute  in  a  position  of  growing  demand  among 
the  various  European  organizations  as  a  partner  who  can  offer  expertise  and  an  effec- 
tive apparatus  to  help  in  the  development  of  transnational  adult  education  networks.  It 
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wili  be  the  aim  of  112/ DVV  in  the  time  ahead  to  integrate  the  Under  Associations 
within  this  networl<ing  proceii  that  is  becoming  so  vital  in  a  Europe  of  regions,  and  to 
augment  our  information  campaigns  and  communication  work.  All  this  involves  time 
and  money,  and  does  not  produce  immediate  success  in  the  form  of  dependable  fun- 
ding sources.  The  Task  Force  has  already  awarded  HZ /DVV  funds  to  operate  two  pro- 
jects, but  the  important  breakthrough  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
so  until  adult  education  becomes  firmly  anchored  in  the  concepts  and  budgets  of  the 
programmes  LEONARDO  and  SOCRATES.  All  in  all  we  can  say  that  the  more  we 
become  involved  with  the  sometimes  tedious  mechanisms  of  European  bureaucracy, 
the  more  we  recognize  its  web  of  opportunities,  and  the  amount  of  the  work  it  will  take 
to  effectively  shape  the  complex  relationships  and  links  with  European  partners,  Euro- 
pean institutions  and  our  own  association,  and  to  accomplish  that  feat  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everyone  involved. 

Other  aspects 

Preparing  an  annual  report  requires  selective  concentration  on  focal  areas.  Many  im- 
portant aspects  that  merit  mention  cannot  be  reported  on  at  length,  but  this  in  noway 
minimizes  their  importance.  In  the  present  report  this  applies  to  the  following  aspects 
among  others: 

•  Our  participation  in  various  national  and  International  initiatives  and  institutions 
[the  Bensheimer  Kreis:  (a  working  group  of  German  NGOs  concerned  with 
development  policies  and  cooperation  for  development),  Arbeitskreis  Grund- 
bildung  (a  wo  ng  group  concentrating  on  basic  education),  the  international 
Council  for  Auult  Education  (ICAE)]; 

e  Our  work  on  and  together  with  various  DVV  committees  [the  Commission  for  In- 
ternational Contacts  [Auslandskommission),  DVV's  Organizational  Committee 
and  Pedagogical  Committee,  the  Vb/fc5/70c/75c/7u/e  committees]; 

•  The  support  we  lend  to  women-oriented  work  and  education  for  women  in  our 
various  projects  and  in  the  Institute,  a  topic  which  merits  special  examination  in  a 
separate  report; 

•  The  preliminary  work  and  intensive  training  that  went  into  adapting  the  office  tasks 
of  project  administration  to  a  computer-based  system; 

•  The  numerous  visits  and  project  consultations  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  forms 
both  in  Germany  and  abroad  with  all  the  accompanying  learning  experiences. 

We  intend  to  focus  in  more  detail  on  progress  made  in  those  areas  in  future  reports. 
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General  situation 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  inspire  pity  for  Africans  by  portraying  the  desolate  living 
conditions  common  for  the  majority  of  the  continent's  population.  Poverty  in  the 
countries  of  Africa  is  determined  by  policies  that  keep  the  price  of  Africa's  exports 
way  down  on  the  world  market.  That,  in  turn,  leads  to  greater  production  for  export 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  capacity  for  self-subsistence;  disastrous  ecologi- 
cal damage;  countless  individual  and  combined  efforts  to  improve  conditions  for  sur- 
vival; and  the  consequences  of  former  or  ongoing  civil  strife  in  many  countries.  The 
disintegration  of  government  structures,  economic  areas  and  endemic  poverty  seem 
to  confirm  Africa's  reputation  as  the  world's  poor  house.  But  this  is  not  an  automatic 
conclusion.  Our  part  of  the  world  seems  to  take  too  little  notice  of  the  efforts  going  on 
in  African  countries  to  improve  the  climate  for  their  own  domestic  development. 

The  1 980s  saw  the  beginning  of  a  trend  towards  political  democracy  in  the  sub-Saha- 
ran  countries  cf  Africa.  Progress  toward  democracy  continues,  although  at  times  it  is 
disrupted  and  hampered  by  opposition.  It  is  meanwhile  becom.ing  apparent  that  more 
is  at  stake  than  just  the  obvious  question  of  multiparty  political  systems.  The  struggle 
for  freedom  in  matters  of  organization,  opinions,  religion,  and  the  press  also  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sustained  civil  strife  in  all  its  diverse  national  forms.  Generally  speaking, 
the  progress  of  democracy  can  only  be  judged  individually  against  the  unique  historical 
and  cultural  background  of  a  specific  country.  General  parameters  like  the  legalization 
of  multiparty  political  systems  are  not  in  themselves  a  yardstick  for  the  level  of 
development  of  civilian  life  and  society.  On  the  contrary,  widening  political  latitude  in 
the  nations  born  under  colonialism  seems  to  harbour  new  dangers.  Ideologies  and 
other  such  elements  that  fomierly  sei^ved  to  shape  outward  identity  have  been  discard- 
ed as  visionary  philosophies  and  sources  of  conflict.  Against  a  conspicuous 
background  of  worsening  poverty,  conflicts  of  an  economic,  ethnic  and  religious 
nature  are  coming  into  clearer  focus  in  the  struggle  over  dwindling  resources  and 
political  power. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  major  developments  in  countries  that  provide  the  setting  for 
our  projects: 

Burundi/ Rwanda /Zaire-Kivu:  the  Lake  Region 

For  the  Uke  Region,  1 993  was  a  year  of  permanent  crisis  and  persisting  tension  with 
systematic  abuse  of  civil  rights,  continued  unrest  and  ethnic  massacres. 

Constitutional  chaos  ruled  in  Zaire  as  the  counti^  saw  another  year  of  power-pokering 
between  President  Mobutu  and  the  remaining  opposition  forces.  Ethnic  antagonisms 
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at  the  root  of  national  destabilization  escalated  sharply  and  reached  a  peak  in  the  mas- 
sacres around  Shaba  and  North  Kivu.  The  creation  of  a  new  currency  only  accentu- 
ated already  galloping  inflation,  dramatically  aggravating  the  poverty  of  the  country's 
masses.  In  Rwanda,  the  Habyarimana  Regime  battled  to  maintain  power,  inciting  a 
new  murder  campaign  against  members  of  the  minority  ethnic  groups  and  violations 
of  the  cease  Ore  on  the  part  of  the  Front  Patriotique  Rwandaise  (FPR)  in  a  viciqus  circle 
of  wavering  peace  negotiations  and  fierce  confrontation.  A  treaty  was  signed  during 
the  first  part  of  August,  but  political  intrigue  and  skilful  manipulation  of  differences 
among  the  opposing  parties  hindered  the  instalment  of  the  transitional  government 
formed  under  the  treaty  to  pave  the  way  for  democracy.  In  Burundi,  the  first  democra- 
tic presidential  and  parliamentary  elections  brought  victory  to  the  former  opposing 
party  Melchior  Nidadaye  carried  65%  of  the  votes  and  assumed  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. Tile  process  of  democratization  in  Burundi,  applauded  on  all  sides  as  exemplary 
for  Africa,  ended  abruptly  on  October  21  in  a  nightmare  coup:  insurgents,  whose 
identity  remains  unknown,  assassinated  President  Ndadaye  and  other  political  figures, 
setting  off  a  wave  of  brutal  massacres  and  reprisals  between  the  members  of  the  disso- 
nant political  and  ethnic  groups.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  country  can  ever 
recover  from  this  moral  shock  and  its  social,  political  and  economic  consequences. 

Madagascar 

During  a  span  of  two  years,  Madagascar  succeeded  in  reforming  its  political  structures 
in  a  difficult  but  largely  peaceful  process  of  democratization,  and  went  on  to  hold  free 
elections.  Nonetheless,  the  economic  situation  is  alarming.  In  December,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  postponed  negotiations  with  Madagascar 
indefinitely  The  prescribed  structural  adjustment  programme  has  come  up  against  op- 
position, and  there  is  no  alternative  yet  in  sight.  The  first  government  of  the  third 
republic  fonned  in  September  had  only  restricted  powers  through  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  population  is  impatient  and  expects  the  government  to  comply  with  promises 
made  during  the  strikes.  For  the  time  being,  however,  any  hope  is  in  vain:  the  focus  at 
the  end  of  1 993  was  on  noticeable  price  increases  for  basic  food  supplies  and  a  possi- 
ble move  to  prohibit  devaluation.  Since  redistricting  of  the  country's  territories  and 
new  elections  are  scheduled  for  1 994,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will  experience  a 
return  to  political  and  economic  stability. 

Lesotho 

The  devastating  drought  of  1992  was  followed  by  another  eignt  months  of  arid 
climate  conditions  in  1993.  Overgrazing,  deforestation  and  accompanying  soil  ero- 
sion of  vast  proportions,  stagnating  industry  and  commerce,  low  agricultural  yields, 
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high  population  growth,  and  critical  unemployment  rates  continue  to  characterize  the 
country,  determining  tine  environment  for  our  project  work.  At  the  end  of  March,  the 
ruling  military  dictatorship  was  replaced  by  a  democratically  elected  government.  The 
Basotho  Congreiis  Party  carried  the  vote  in  every  election  district.  Based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  simple  majority  provided  for  under  the  law,  it  consequently  won  all  the  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  lack  of  parliamentary  opposition,  the  inevitable  inexperience  of  the 
ruling  politicians,  continued  challenging  of  election  results  by  the  losing  Basotho.  Na- 
tional Party,  injmours  about  special  troops  being  armed  on  both  sides,  severe  confron- 
tations between  different  villages  and  the  position  of  the  military  are  factors  that  com- 
bine to  make  a  very  uncertain  political  situation.  The  reconstruction  of  South  Africa  is 
being  closely  followed  as  the  outcome  of  the  process  wil!  be  decisive  for  the  stability  of 
Lesotho  as  well. 

Uganda 

Nearly  1 5  years  of  civil  war  have  turned  Uganda  into  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
the  world,  its  per  capita  annual  income  currently  .imounting  to  less  than  U  $  1 70.  War, 
emigration  and  expatriation  have  destroyed  infrastructures  and  caused  a  serious  drain 
on  the  countiy's  best  qualified  professionals.  Fear  and  violence  were  the  order  of  the 
day  as  President  Yoweri  Museveni  assumed  power  in  1986  following  a  bush  war.  A 
process  of  political  reconstruction  supported  by  the  greater  mjority  of  the  population 
has  brought  about  positive  developments,  stabilizing  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
country's  future  survival.  A  new  constitution  was  the  subject  of  deliberation  during 
1 993,  and  wide-scale,  though  not  yet  official  election  campaigns  have  been  launched 
by  candidates  seekinga  seat  in  the  constituent  assembly  that  will  be  convened  to  adopt 
the  constitution.  Presidential  and  parliamentary  elections  are  to  be  held  once  the  con- 
stitution has  been  adopted.  Severe  economic  difficulties  continue  owing  to  the  weak 
earning  power  of  coffee,  which  is  still  the  countiy's  only  significant  export,  along  with 
the  fact  that  Uganda's  population  is  afflicted  by  one  of  the  highest  incidence  of  AIDS 
in  the  wcrld. 

Ghana 

In  1993,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  military  rule  in  Ghana,  presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections  were  held,  and  incumbent  head  of  state.  Flight  Lieutenant 
]erry  Rawlings,  carried  the  vote  for  presidency.  The  opposition  has  been  allowed  to 
organize  and  work  tlirough  parties,  but  it  lacks  cohesion  and  a  basis  for  cooperation. 
The  nev/  government  is  maintaining  the  former  economic  policy  of  structural  adjust- 
ment. 
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A  coup  carried  out  by  younger  members  of  the  military  put  an  end  to  26  years  of 
single  party  rule  under  tlie  Ail  People's  Congress.  Forfeited  ciiances  for  development 
put  tiie  country  at  tiie  bottom  of  tiie  UNDP  (United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gramme) liuman  development  scale  witli  its  high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  low  life-ex- 
pectancy average,  high  illiteracy  rate,  poor  health  services  and  steadily  disintegrating 
public  infrastructures.  Progress  is  beginning  to  show  in  the  form  of  a  slowing  rate  of  in- 
flation, more  regular  salary  payments  in  the  public  sector,  increased  tax  revenue,  and 
greater  availability  of  basic  foods  and  fuels.  The  balance  is  less  positive  in  respect  of 
human  rights.  Executions  without  trials  have  aroused  considerable  international  pro- 
test. European  diplomatic  representatives  are  pressuring  for  a  change  in  course 
towards  a  parliamentary  form  of  government.  The  civil  war  in  the  south-eastern  region 
of  Sierra  Leone  remains  an  intricate  situation. 

Structural  adjustment  and  the  »human  factor« 

New  political  directions  in  Africa  are  accompanied  almost  ever/where  by  a  process  of 
economic  restructuring.  Occasional  success  has  come  from  the  pressure  that  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  have  been  exerting  on  African  countries  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  "Structural  adjustment",  but  inadequate  attention  to  the  creation  of  social  and 
economic  opportunities  for  the  underprivileged  classes  has  meant  an  overall  increase 
in  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  opportunity  in  the  trend  towards 
privatization  and  the  shift  of  government  service  functions  to  NGOs  to  strengthen 
civilian  forces  that  can  help  to  solve  conflicts,  bring  about  consensus,  and  reach  the 
poor,  even  though  such  forces  represent  completely  different  interests.  For  many 
countries,  decentralization,  participatory  development  of  objectives,  and  new  forms 
of  control  and  public  responsibility  on  the  part  of  political  decision-makers  are 
substantial  achievements. 

However,  the  recommended  privitization  of  economy  only  has  a  restricted  dynamic 
effect  when  a  large  sector  of  the  population  remains  unemployed  or  earns  its  living 
from  the  informal  sector,  an  area  where  framework  conditions  also  need  improve- 
ment, it  is  only  recently  that  the  "human  factor«  has  come  into  focus  as  a  matter  to 
consider  in  economically-oriented  structural  adiustments  in  light  of  the  detrimental  ef- 
fect of  those  adjustments  on  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  poorest 
members  of  society  who  are  affected  most  by  cut-backs  in  health  services,  declining 
rates  of  school  enrolment,  increasing  school  drop-out  rates,  and  deteriorating  quality 
of  instruction.  It  is  slowly  becoming  more  widely  accepted  that  rather  than  clearing 
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the  path  to  development,  cuts  in  public  spending  tend  to  decrease  chances  for  the 
poor  to  participate  in  society'.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  more  official  develop- 
ment planners  to  re-evaluate  educational  efforts  and  community  work.  UNiCEF, 
UNDP,  the  European  Union,  and  Germany's  Federal  Ministry  of  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  have  accordingly  adopted  different  concepts  to  foster  the 
development  of  basic  education  both  inside  and  outside  the  formal  school  system.  At 
IIZ/DVV  we  consider  it  of  central  importance  for  our  projects  to  take  up  the  issue  of 
non-formal  adult  education,  and  encourage  further  discussion  of  its  necessity. 

Educational  policy  and  adult  education 

What  is  the  status  of  educational  policy  in  the  various  countries  that  host  our  projects? 

In  1 993,  after  a  considerable  delay,  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Lesotho  finally  issued 
its  five-year  education  plan  (1991-92  —  1995-96).  The  plan  confines  effoits  in  adult 
education  to  the  government-operated  Lesotho  Distance  Teaching  Center  (LDTC), 
and  concentrates  there  on  the  promotion  of  literacy.  The  governing  party's  election 
manifesto  deals  with  non-formal  education  very  briefly,  but  in  that  connection  it  does 
mention  vocational  training  and  rural  development. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  Uganda  to  bring  the  education  system  —  and  that  also  means 
non-formal  learning  and  adult  education  —  more  into  line  with  the  country's  current 
situation.  The  people  of  Uganda  have  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
much  broader  base  for  functional  education  geared  to  adults,  in  particular  where 
literacy  training  is  concerned.  This  is  reflected  in  public  discussions  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  forthcoming  elections,  and  government  perspectives  on  the  education 
system  as  set  forth  in  its  "White  Book«. 

The  coordinating  office  of  Uganda  joint  Action  for  Adult  Education  (UJAFAE),  our 
Ugand.in  partner  organization,  conducted  a  seminar  in  collaboration  with  IIZ/DVV, 
to  discuss  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  government's  White  Book  on  future 
roles  and  structures  of  adult  education  and  education  in  the  non-formal  sector.  The 
proposals  issuing  from  that  seminar  will  be  presented  by  UjAFAEat  a  hearing  to  be 
held  by  the  parliament's  White  Book  committee  before  the  committee  mr  iiibers  go  on 
to  discuss  and  pass  the  White  Book  in  April  1 994. 

Sierra  Leone's  educational  system  underwent  structural  reform  in  1993  to  legalize  a 
nine-year  system  of  basic  formal  education  while  providing  for  the  learning  needs  of 
groups  excluded  from  institutionalized  learning  (primarily  girls).  The  latter  aspect  was 
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included  on  the  agenda  of  the  country's 
educational  reform  package  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  long  years  of  work  on  the 
part  of  our  partner  organizations  in  Sierra 
Leone  in  collaboration  with  IIZ/DVV. 
Our  partner  organizations  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  virtually  all  the  newly  estab- 
lished international  programmes  to  foster 
basic  education.  In  an  unprecedented 
decision,  the  government  of  Sierra  Leone 
has  agreed  to  subsidize  the  non-govern- 
ment Sierra  Leone  Adult  Education 
Association  (SLADEA). 

I!Z  /  DW  cooperation  In  Africa 
and  partner  organizations 

IIZ/DVV  collaborates  in  Africa  with 
government,  non-government  and  uni- 
versity adult  education  institutions.  In 
smaller  projects  like  those  in  Senegal,  Gui- 
nea or  Ghana,  the  cooperation  arrangement  functions  between  the  paitner  organization 
and  IIZ/DVV's  headquarters  directly.  Scholarship  programmes  are  among  those  that 
operate  in  this  manner.  In  some  countries  IIZ/DVV  maintains  project  offices  for  a  limited 
time  run  by  IIZ/DVV  directors,  as  is  currently  the  case  in  Madagascar,  Lesotho,  Burundi 
and  Uganda.  Operating  through  a  field  office  facilitates  closer  dialogue  with  partners,  the 
use  of  different  approaches,  and  the  development  of  new  forms  of  cooperation,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  for  example,  after  operating  through  a  field  office  for  1 2  years,  IIZ  /DV  V  was  able  to 
close  its  office  in  1 993,  and  turn  over  the  responsibility  of  organizing  cooperative  efforts 
with  its  five  Sierra  Leonean  partner  organizations  to  the  joint  coordinating  committee 
which  the  partners  have  established  for  that  purpose. 

Following  is  a  country  by  country  listing  of  the  African  organizations  and  universities  with 
which  IIZ/DVV  maintains  partnerships  according  to  the  stand  as  at  1993.  (In  reference  to 
African  universities  participating  in  our  scholarship  programme,  the  list  is  not  exhaustive.) 

Angola:  Ministerio  d,i  Educ3^3o,  Deparumento  Ensino  de  Adu/tos,  Luanda 

Botswana:  Department  of  Adult  Education,  Univei-sity  of  Botswana,  Gaborone 

Burundi;  Programme  Regional  de  Formation  ec  d'Echange  pourle  Developpemenc,  PREF- 
ED,  Kigali 
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Cameroon:  Institut  Panafricain  pourle  D^veloppement,  IPD,  Douala 

Ghana:  Institute  for  Adult  Education  (lAE)/Legon  University,  Accra 

Guinea:  Centre  Africain pourle  D^veloppement,  CENAFOD,  Conakry 

Kenya:  The  Board  of  Adult  Education,  Ministry  of  Culture  K  Social  Services,  Nairobi/ 
Kenya  Adult  Education  Association,  KAEA,  Nairobi 

Lesotho:  Institute  of  Extra-Mural  Studies,  lEMS,  Maseru /Lesotho  Association  of 
Non-Formal  Education,  LANFE,  Maseru /Lesotho  Distarice  Teaching  Centre,  LTDC, 
Maseru 

Madagascar:  Direction  de  I'Education  Non-Formelle,  DEN F /Institut  de  Recherche  et 
d'Application  des  Methodes pourle  Developpement  Communautaire,  IREDEC/ Cen- 
tre de  Formation  G4nerale  Rurale,  CFCR/ Centre  de  Formation  Anisanale  et  Agri- 
cole,  CEFAAM,  Mahitsy 

Nigeria:  University  of  ibadan /Community  Development  SC  Health  Department, 
Ibadan /University  of  Ibadan,  Ibadan 

Senegal:  FMeration  des  Associations  du  Fouta  pour  le  Developpement,  FAFD,  Senegal 

Sierra  Leone:  Institute  of  Adult  Education  and  Extra-Mural  Studies,  INSTADEX/Fou- 
rah  Bay  College/University  of  Sierra  Leone,  Freetown /Institute  of  African  Studies, 
Fourah  Bay  College/University  of  Sierra  Leone,  Freetown /Institute  of  Information  SC 
Library  Studies,  Fourah  Bay  College/University  of  Sierra  Leone,  Freetown /Adult 
Education  Unit,  A, E.U ./Department  for  Education,  Freetown /Peoples'  Educational 
Association,  PEA,  Freetown /Sierra  Leone  Adult  Education  Association  (SLADEA), 
Freetown /Njala  University  College  (NUC),  Njala 

South  Africa:  University  of  the  Western  Cape,  Centre  for  Adult  K  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Bellville 

Swaziland:  Division  of  Extra-Mural  Studies,  University  of  Swaziland,  Kwaluseni 
Tanzania:  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  Dar  Es  Salaam 

Uganda:  Department  for  Community  Development/Adult  Literacy  Section /Depart- 
ment for  Community  Development /Ministry  of  Local  Government,  DCD/MOLG, 
Kampala /Uganda  ]oint  Action  for  Adult  Education,  U]AFAE,  Kampala/Kiira  Adult 
Education  Association,  KIIRA,  Iganga/ National  Adult  Education  Association, 
NAEA,  Kampala 

Zaire:  Association  ELIMU,  Alphabetisation  des  Adultes  et  Developpement  Com- 
munautaire, Uvira/Kivu 
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Zambia:  Centre  for  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Zambia,  Lusaka 

Zimbabwe:  Department  of  Aduit  Education,  University  of  Zimbabwe,  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Harare 

Fields  of  action  in  cooperation 

Tfie  new  possibilities  and  challenges  inherent  in  the  complex  setting  described  above 
are  reflected  in  the  broad  range  of  development-oriented  adult  education  programmes 
conducted  by  our  partner  organizations.  The  following  section  discusses  some  of  the 
aspects  of  our  joint  work  to  illustrate  current  trends  in  African  adult  education.  The 
selection  of  examples  as  well  as  the  order  of  their  presentation  below  were  purely  ran- 
dom. 

Is  racism  still  an  issue  after  the  repeal  of  apartheid? 

Ethnicity,  social  class  and  religious  affiliation  are  becoming  central  issues  for  adult 
education  on  the  African  scene,  too.  They  have  already  become  issues  of  critical  im- 
porance  in  South  Africa,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  During  the  past  few  years, 
under  the  particularly  difficult  climate  of  apartheid,  aduit  education  organizations 
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have  begun  to  take  on  the  issues  of  anti-racism  and  anti-sexism  in  further  training  pro- 
grammes geared  to  adult  educators  and  community  workers.  Their  efforts  are  based 
on  the  recognition  that  it  will  take  more  than  just  the  repeal  of  apartheid  to  fuse  South 
Africa's  racially  torn  and  ethnically  fragmented  society,  and  overcome  sexual 
discrimination  of  black  women  in  particular.  The  opening  of  formerly  »white«  institu- 
tions implies  inevitable  changes  for  society  that  will  require  wide  scale  attention.  Adult 
educators  wiil  also  need  further  training  to  effectively  contribute  to  the  awareness- 
building  process.  To  this  effect,  the  Univei^sity  of  Capetown's  Center  for  Adult  and 
Continuing  Education  has  begun  to  develop  programmes  and  related  teaching  materi- 
als for  the  region.  A  handbook  on  the  subject  produced  in  1993  with  IIZ/DVV  funds 
will  serve  to  popularize  the  new  approach,  allowing  it  to  be  tested  in  other  regions  of 
South  Africa  as  well. 

»Khotso«  means  peace 

Khotso  is  a  greeting  in  Lesotho.  For  a  long  time,  Lesotho  seemed  to  be  an  island  of 
peace  in  a  sea  of  South  African  violence.  More  recent  developments,  however,  show 
an  increasing  tendency  for  politically  and  personally  motivated  violence,  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  tile  state  of  the  nation  and  lack  of  respect  for  human  rights.  For  the  first  time 

in  1992,  LANFE  conducted  a  confer- 
ence on  peace  education.  The  response 
was  so  positive  that  a  second  national  con- 
ference was  organized  on  the  theme  under 
the  title  »Human  Rights,  Peace  and  Devel- 
opment". It  took  place  in  March  1993, 
shortly  before  Lesotho's  first  democratic 
elections  in  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
function  brought  together  representa- 
tives from  the  political  sphere,  the  econo- 
mic sector,  the  various  churches  and  non- 
government organizations  to  discuss  fac- 
tors and  strategies  relevant  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights.  It  encouraged 
speakers  and  participants  to  look  ahead 
rather  than  back,  and  sought  their  ac- 
tion-oriented contributions.  In  a  list  of 
premises  formulated  around  the  situation 
in  Lesotho,  the  assembly  specified  the 
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conditions  that  would  have  to  be  met  for  any  significant  development  progress  to  be 
made.  The  near  90  participants  proposed  a  plan  for  action  specifying  recommenda- 
tions on  the  following  points: 

•  Education  must  be  considered  a  human  right. 

•  Education  on  human  rights  should  favour  political  tolerance  and  discourage 
violence. 

•  Recognition  of  human  rights  on  the  part  of  the  government  must  lead  to  the 
prevention  of  legally  sanctioned  discrimination  against  women  and  to  a  guarantee 
of  the  freedom  to  engage  in  political  activity. 

•  Pt-ovision  must  be  made  to  ensure  the  social  welfare  of  the  needy. 

•  Efforts  must  be  made  to  improve  relations  between  the  government  and  the  royal 
family, 

A  special  committee  was  established  to  work  towards  the  attainment  of  those  objec- 
tives, LANFE's  managing  board  is  represented  on  the  committee.  Contrary  to  expec- 
tations, an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  calm  was  maintained  during  elections  at  the  end 
of  March  1993.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  important  role  served  in  this  respect  by 
awareness-building  measures  like  the  aforementioned  conference. 


Women  are  not  just  a  target  group 

The  impoverishment  of  Africa  means 
the  deterioration  of  living  conditions 
particularly  for  women,  who,  in  ma- 
jor regions  of  the  continent,  bear  the 
triple  responsibility  of  raising  a  fami- 
ly, bringing  home  an  income,  and 
upholding  community  structures. 
The  probK.m5  of  survival  that  they 
face  anew  every  day  leave  them  little 
opportunity  to  develop  "liberating" 
energies  of  their  own.  Effective  solu- 
tions tailored  to  their  situations,  in- 
terests and  needs  can  only  be  de- 
signed by  them,  and  in  collaboration 
with  them. 
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Improving  income  opportunities 
and  conducting  research  on 
women  and  their  lives 

In  recognition  of  tlnis  fact,  tlie  institute's 
partner  organizations  in  Sierra  Leone  es- 
tablislied  a  commission  on  women  whose 
objective  is  to  support  women  in  tiieir 
organizing  function,  and  to  promote 
adult  education  for  women.  By  now,  all 
partner  organizations  conduct  pro- 
grammes geared  to  women.  Tliere  are 
worl<shops  to  train  women  for  gainful 
employment  and  continuing  education 
functions  to  strengthen  the  oi^ianiza- 
tional  structures  of  women's  groups. 
Credit  funds  have  been  erected,  commu- 
nity-oriented projects  are  operating  in 
the  capital  city,  and  research  projects  are 


being  conducted,  for  example  on  "the  in- 
fluence of  self-employment  activities  on  the  lives  and  self  image  of  rural  women«  or  on 
»basic  education  for  rural  women  in  the  nutritional  sciences".  A  handbook  for  plan- 
ning development  workshops  and  seminars  elaborated  by  women  will  facilitate  the 
organization  of  continuing  education  functions.  The  experience  collected  by  now  in 
Sierra  Leone  indicates  that  despite  their  triple  burden  and  cultural  disadvantages, 
women  are  not  necessarily  powerless.  But  it  is  also  impoitant  to  know  how  women  see 
themselves,  how  they  perceive  their  disadvantages  and  their  social  position,  and  how 
they  would  want  to  change  their  situation.  These  are  some  of  the  areas  that  the  com- 
mission on  women  is  investigating  in  a  long-term  study  whose  results  promise  to  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  theory  and  practice.  As  of  1993,  our  partner  organizations' 
coordination  office  in  Freetown  hired  a  full-time  coordinator  for  women's  pro- 
grammes in  an  unmistakable  sign  of  determination  to  fortify  tlie  women's  sector. 

Women  and  pottery  in  Kpandu 

Pottery  has  long-standing  tradition  in  Kpandu,  a  village  located  on  Lake  Volta  in 
Ghana.  The  attractive  designs  and  solid  quality  of  the  receptacles  and  sculptures  have 
secured  a  market  for  the  female  potters  despite  keen  competition  from  the  plastic  and 
metal  sectors.  Although  the  best  clay  sources  were  lost  to  the  artificial  lake  created  by 
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the  damming  of  the  River  Volta  in  the 
1960s,  the  pottery  tradition  has  perse- 
vered. ilZ/DVV  is  working-  together 
with  the  Adult  Education  institute  at 
Ghana's  Legon  University  in  a  l<iln  pro- 
ject to  support  the  potters. 


Pottery-malcing  can  only  provide  a 
dependable  income  for  the  women  if 
they  employ  technically  superior  pro- 
duction methods  and  sound  principles  of 
business  management.  Witii  this  in 
mind,  the  women  have  formed  a  coope- 
rative to  acquire  clay  and  organize 
marketing  aspects  among  other  things. 
A  significant  technical  improvement  has 
been  the  instalment  of  a  new  energy  sav- 
ing kiln  that  requires  considerably  less 
fire  wood,  burns  more  effectively  for 
higher  quality,  and  is  safer  than  the  for- 
mer kiln,  meaning  less  accidents.  By  the  end  of  1993,  the  advantages  of  the  new 
technology  had  been  confirmed.  Now  the  project  is  considering  measures  for  replica- 
tion and  is  developing  training  materials  and  courses  accordingly.  The  success  of  the 
kiln  project  has  contributed  much  to  improving  the  status  of  pottery-making  in  the 
village.  The  potters  have  received  wide-spread  recognition  for  their  excellent  work 
while  improving  their  income.  This  has  strengthened  their  social  and  economic  posi- 
tion, and  their  families  are  able  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  their  success. 


Women  and  networking 

From  its  headquarters  in  Kenya,  the  African  Association  for  Literacy  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion (AALAE)  organizes  international  dialogue  on  adult  education  and  functions  as  a 
service  organization  to  gather  and  provide  access  to  relevant  publications  and  informa- 
tion made  available  by  member  organizations.  Sectoral  networks  are  being  developed 
in  Africa  to  foster  the  exchange  of  experience  among  professionals  in  fields  where  in- 
terests extend  beyond  national  borders.  Some  of  the  activities  conducted  by  the  well- 
organized  women's  network  are  presented  below  for  the  sake  of  illustration: 

A  large  conference  for  female  adult  educators  was  held  in  Zimbabwe  in  mid  1993 
around  tiie  theme:  "Identity,  Culture  and  Transformation«.  Conclusions  were  drawn  in 
connection  with  current  organizational  and  institutional  conditions  in  African  devel- 
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opment  programmes 
geared  to  women.  Criti- 
cism was  voiced  over 
tine  inadequate  atten- 
tion given  to  tine  adult 
education  component 
and  tine  tendency  for 
providers  to  exclusively 
target  male  groups.  It 
was  agreed  to  establish  a 
network  of  resource  per- 
sons accessible  to  insti- 
tutions involved  in  com- 
munity and  adult  educa- 
tion. The  network  will 
provide  consultancy  ser- 
vices on  questions  of  or- 
ganization and  assist  in 
the  professionalization 
of  NGOs  that  specialize 
in  catering  to  the  in- 
terests of  women.  The 
cultural  identity  of  Afri- 
can women  is  an  aspect 
that  will  receive  special 
attention.  In  ensuing 
years,  the  network  pro- 
gramme will  accordingly 
concentrate  on  questions 
involving  the  relation- 
ship between  rnen  and 
women  insofar  as  it  re- 
fers to  African  adult 
education  institutions, 
basic  and  continuing 
education  of  adult  edu- 
cators, and  the  ex- 
change of  practical  ex- 
perience. 
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Perspectives  on  the  promotion  of  women: 

The  promotion  of  women  has  come  to  be  an  integral  part  of  adult  education, 
just  as  it  has  in  other  fields  concerned  with  development.  The  many  measures 
in  support  of  women  in  recent  years  have  brought  their  social  and  economic 
role  into  the  spodight,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  receiving  greater  attention 
in  development  planning.  Future  efforts,  however,  will  have  to  go  beyond  the 
concrete  and  conspicuous  living  conditions  of  women  to  critically  examine 
their  social  position.  In  the  long  run  it  will  not  be  possible  to  halt  the  processes 
that  marginalize  women  through  development  concepts  designed  —  for  the 
most  part  by  men  —  to  focus  merely  on  minimizing  negative  effects  and 
strengthening  positive  ones. 
The  real  perspective  lies  in 

1 .  securing  the  participation  of  women  in  shaping  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment at  every  level 

2.  developing  concepts  and  strategies  for  adult  education  based  on  a  critical 
examination  of  cultural  and  social  gender-related  stereotypes  and  division  of 
labour  and  the  subsequent  obstacles  and  possibilities. 


A  loss  to  the  environment  means  a  loss  for  mankind 

Policies  that  force  agricultural  production  for  reasons  of  export,  as  well  as  strategies  for 
survival  on  the  part  of  the  poorest  members  of  society,  can  both  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
a  fragile  ecology.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  tree-planting  campaigns  and  similar 
awareness-raising  initiatives  to  have  a  sustained  influence  on  preventing  environmental 
deterioration  unless  simultaneous  measures  are  undertaken  to  significantly  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  poor.  Ecological  components  will  accordingly  have  to  be 
woven  into  adult  education  programmes,  But  how?  A  project  meeting  in  Sierra  Leone 
in  August  of  1993  reached  the  following  conclusions:  The  project's  partner  organiza- 
tions and  their  staffs  do  not  possess  enough  authoritative  information  on  environmen- 
tal education  and  the  ecological  situation  existing  in  rural  areas  of  the  country.  They 
need  a  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  rural  women  in  conservation  and  use  of  the 
environment.  An  initiative  should  be  organized  through  SLADEA's  women's  groups  to 
plant  trees  (especially  the  multi-purpose  imeem"),  and  to  promote  the  use  of  more  ef- 
ficient wood-burning  stoves.  Such  an  initiative  would  have  a  positive  influence  on  the 
economy  by  increasing  the  tree  crop  and  decreasing  the  domestic  use  of  firewood.  As 
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an  integral  part  of  all  programmes,  ecological  themes  should  favour  the  elimination  of 
environment;il  "illiteracy",  it  is  high  time  to  develop  a  strategy  for  environmental 
education. 

Help  for  self-help  under  difficult  circumstances 

The  aim  of  the  project  operatingout  of  Bujumbura  is  to  strengthen  local  development- 
oriented  NGOs  in  the  lake  region  through  staff  development  at  the  executive  level  and 
support  of  innovative  approaches  tc  self-help  efforts. 

The  experience  gathered  in  the  course  of  this  project  has  led  to  important  realizations 
in  regard  to  this  objective.  Professionals  responsible  for  non-government  organizations 
in  Burundi,  in  a  critical  analysis  of  their  own  organizations,  consider  their  most  serious 
drawbacks  the  lack  of  staff  experience  at  the  grass-roots  level,  too  little  experience  in 
cooperation  with  external  partners,  an  unmistakable  recipient  mentality,  and  a  ten- 
dency for  rivalry  among  local  NGOs  that  inevitably  nurtures  segmentation  instead  of 
concerted  action.  It  is  likely  that  the  recent  coup  will  fuel  the  overt  or  latent  fires  of 
ethnicity,  and  further  undermine  the  already  weak  structure  of  interaction  among 
NGOs,  making  it  even  more  difficult  to  identify  new  partners,  it  seems  to  "have  be- 
come imperative  to  try  and  influence  existing  and  potential  partners  in  the  direction  of 
on-going  inter-ethnic  dialogue  and  models  of  joint  action  in  order  to  discourage  exclu- 
sion or  defamation  of  one  ethnic  or  political  grouping  on  the  part  of  another.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  administrators  of  the  various  NGOs  are  willing  and  able 
to  respond  accordingly. 

Towards  increased  effectivity  —  literacy  efforts  in  adult  education 

The  focus  of  cooperation  with  the  Department  for  Community  Development  of  the 
Ministry  of  Local  Government  in  Uganda  is  a  pilot  project,  financed  with  support  by 
UNICEF  and  IIZ/DVV,  on  "functional  and  basic  non-formal  education"  in  eight  of 
the  country's  administrative  districts.  In  1993,  based  on  a  survey  of  needs  conducted 
at  the  start  of  the  project,  primers  and  post-literacy  reading  material  with  correspond- 
ing teachers'  handbooks  and  posters  were  elaborated  in  four  national  languages 
(I.Uganda,  Luc,  Runyankole/Rukiga  and  Runyoro/Rutoro),  and  in  different  versions 
adapted  to  the  various  regions.  The  materials  were  ready  foi  print  by  the  end  of  the 
reporting  period.  Groups  organized  to  teach  functional  literacy  have  initiated  their 
work  in  all  districts  where  the  literacy  primers  have  been  tested  for  applicability. 
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In  Lesotho,  IIZ/DVV  and  UNICEF  subsidized  a  tliree-day  national  seminar  held  In 
December  around  the  theme  .-Literacy  and  Development".  The  seminar  was  attended 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  representatives  from  all  important  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  promoting  literacy  in  Lesotho,  who  participated  in  formulating 
a  list  of  recommendations  for  action  in  the  field. 

Teaching  and  learning  materials 

The  production  of  teaching  materials  and  informative  documents  occupies  a  key  posi- 
tion in  virtually  all  arrangements  of  cooperation  with  IIZ/DVV.  In  Madagascar, 
publishing  activities  have  been  systematically  developed  into  one  of  the  project's  main 
functions.  Several  local  specialises  from  the  publishing  field  have  meanwhile  joined  the 
project's  staff.  During  the  course  of  the  reporting  period,  the  project  was  able  to  ex- 
pand its  publications  series:  In  the  historysector,  it  published  a  text  under  the  title  »Ny 
Bokin-dRabisaona«  in  collaboration  with  the  Tef'Boky  project  of  the  German  Associa- 
tion for  Technical  Cooperation  GTZ.  Another  product  of  cooperation  was  a  poster  on 

the  Malagasy  alphabet,  30,000  copies 
^~   '  ofwhich  are  now  in  print.  A  two-volume 

1     1  •  ^      '    ^  br.  jure  on  the  raising  of  dairy  cattle,  in 

V/IUDlVaVy  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  each,  was 

elaborated  ano  published  in  conjunction 
with  GTZ's  animal  husbandry  project. 
The  project  was  also  represented  through 
book  stands  at  several  exhibitions  and 
agricultural  fairs. 

The  project  has  been  able  to  upgrade  the 
professional  qualifications  of  its  publish- 
ins  staff.  Considering  the  increased  level 
of  professionalization,  and  the  fact  that 
the  concepts  for  publications  and  the  test 
groups  are  furnished  by  organizations  In- 
volved at  the  grassroots  level,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  publications  financed  by 
IIZ/DVV  fulfil  the  objective  of  providing 
quality  reading  material  adapted  to  the 
rural  population.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
ject is  not  without  problems.  The  govern- 
ment partners  have  considerably  diml- 
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nished  their  active  participation,  last  not  least  owing  to  new  regulations  that  have 
redistributed  areas  of  compeience.  Their  ebb  in  productivity  leaves  the  major  part  of 
tlie  work  to  the  project  ofHce  and  its  1 5  employees.  Another  dilemma  facing  DVV, 
and  other  organizations  in  the  publishing  sector  as  well,  is  the  absence  of  a  network  to 
facilitate  widespread  distribution  of  publications  at  the  grassroots  level.  A  conceited 
effort  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem.  The  Malagasy  NGO 
»Mediascope«  conducted  a  study  on  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned booklets.  According  to  the  results  of  that  study,  widespread  distribution  of 
printed  material  does  not  promise  to  be  financially  profitable  in  view  of  the  weak  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  target  group,  in  1994,  the  project  office  and  our  partners  intend 
to  selectively  test  the  market  for  books  in  a  joint  effort  to  determine  whether  and  at 
what  price  the  public  can  be  expected  to  purchase  the  publications  in  question.  Our 
local  partners  can  only  produce  printed  matter  in  the  future  if  at  least  partial  financial 
autonomy  is  feasible  for  them. 

Upgrading  qualifications  of  partner  organization 

The  target  group  for  development  measures,  according  to  official  position  statements 
on  the  campaign  against  poverty,  including  a  BMZ  paper  on  the  promotion  of  basic 
education,  should  be  the  disadvantaged  sectors  of  society  Adult  education,  however, 
has  still  another  perspective  that  goes  beyond  work  to  alleviate  poverty  at  the 
grassroots  level:  It  must  also  seek  to  strengthen  the  institutional  infrastructure  of  pro- 
vider organizations.  In  practice  this  means  improving  the  qualifications  of  the  profes- 
sional members  of  provider  organizations  and  the  administrating  and  directing  staff  of 
self-help  organizations  through  measures  including  basic  and  advanced  training.  Deter- 
mining needs,  developing  concepts,  implementing  programmes,  analysing  results,  and 
making  adjustments  to  cope  with  changing  conditions  are  all  tasks  confronting  our 
partners,  tasks  that  call  for  high-profile  orientation  through  qualifying  measures  related 
to  content,  concepts,  methodology  and  institutional  management. 

A  workshop  conducted  by  PADECO  in  Sierra  Leone  in  August  is  an  example  of  such 
staff  development.  Forty-two  participants,  including  voluntary  workers  and  paid  full- 
time  employees,  attended  continuing  education  sessions  on  programme  planning.  For 
all  five  partner  organizations,  the  workshop  afforded  the  opportunity  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  problematic  situations  in  adult  education,  to  formulate  objectives  and  set  fu- 
ture accents,  it  lay  the  groundwork  for  increased  future  interaction  and  exchange  be- 
tween partners  on  areas  including  women  in  development,  environmental  education, 
peace  education,  or  advanced  training  in  adult  education. 
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A  meeting  was  held  in  Madagascar  at  the  start  of  1 993  to  follow  up  on  the  December 
1992  seminar  around  the  theme  "participatory  methods  in  self-help  programmes". 
Participants  evaluated  the  methods  of  their  own  organizations  with  a  view  towards  im- 
provement. One  outcome  of  the  seminar  was  the  government  partner's  change  in 
direction  away  form  lip  service  to  participatory  concepts  towards  a  more  democratic 
seminar  style.  A  second  was  the  establishment  of  a  working  group  to  support  oganiza- 
tions  interested  in  the  application  and  improvement  of  participatory  methods. 
Another  advanced  training  workshop  was  held  in  Madagascar  for  23  participants  from 
government  and  non-govemment  partner  organizations  to  plan  a  farmers'  organiza- 
tion and  discuss  communication  techniques  in  a  rural  setting. 

Effectivity  and  goal  achievement 

The  Institute  for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  (lACE)  at  Makerere  University  in 
Kampala,  Uganda  offers  a  two-year  course  on  the  "Evaluation  of  Adult  Education  and 
Development-Oriented  Training  Programmes"  in  response  to  the  observation  that 
many  such  programmes  are  designed  without  due  consideration  to  reality  or  desired 
goals.  The  course  meets  on  weekends,  and  two  one-week  workshops  are  held  each 
year.  The  objective  is  to  prepare  development  and  non-formal  education  workers  to 
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include  an  integrated  evaluation  component  in  the  progiammes  run  by  their  organiza- 
tions with  a  view  towards  long-term  effects.  After  successful  completion  of  a  final  ex- 
amination, participants  are  awarded  certificates  of  attendance.  Plans  exist  for  an  assess- 
ment study  on  practical  application  of  the  participatory  evaluation  methods  taught  in 
the  course  to  determine  its  impact. 

Improving  coordination  and  status  of  adult  education  through 
cooperation  among  provider  organizations 

in  principle,  every  adult,  including  those  in  our  partner  countries,  should  have  access 
to  opportunities  for  continuing  education.  There  is  a  political  dimension  to  this  goal. 
Its  fulfilment,  namely,  requires  government  recognition  and  support. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  for  a  single  organization  to  have  a  nation-wide  monopoly  on 
the  provision  of  adult  education.  Usually  there  is  a  variety  of  co-existing  government, 
non-government  and  university  providers,  all  with  different  types  of  experience,  ap- 
proaches and  possibilities.  Such  diversity  is  optimal  for  coordination,  cooperation, 
combined  lobby  activities  and  concerted  resource  mobilization  efforts.  In  some  cases, 
a  national  adult  education  association  can  assume  the  coordinating  function.  In  others 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  special  body  for  that  purpose.  Such  entities  should  not  be 
confused  with  national  councils  fomied  by  governments  for  non-formal  basic  and 
adult  education,  although  the  latter  can  help  to  harmonize  government  programmes, 
improving  the  status  of  the  education  sector  in  question. 

Since  initiating  the  arrangement  of  cooperation  in  Uganda  in  1985,  IIZ/DVV  has 
been  working  with  its  partners  there  through  a  coordinating  committee.  The  commit- 
tee is  now  operating  under  a  new  name,  the  "Uganda  ]oint  Action  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion", a  change  intended  to  attract  attention  to  the  importance  of  adult  education,  in 
1 993,  an  office  with  a  full-time  staff  was  established  with  IIZ  /  DVV  assistance.  Besides 
organizing  the  above-mentioned  conferences  on  the  government  »White  Book«,  and 
methodology  in  adult  education,  U]AFAE  has  begun  to  publish  an  adult  education 
journal.  Picking  up  on  the  tradition  of  the  »Makerere  ]oumal  for  Adult  Education", 
that  was  unfortunately  discontinued  in  1 987,  the  new  journal  constitutes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  exchange  of  information  and  experience  in  the  field, 

in  Lesotho,  the  Lesotho  Association  of  Non-Formal  Education  (LANFE),  with  its 
steadily  growing  membership,  makes  any  additional  coordinating  body  unnecessary. 
LANFE's  membership  meanwhile  comprises  more  than  100  organizations  and  400 
individuals,  including  virtually  every  important  non-formal  education  institution  and 
specialist  in  the  country.  The  association  provides  its  members  with  advice  and  further 
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training  services.  Originally  established  as  a  forum  and  umbrella  organization  for  adult 
educators,  LANFE  has  meanwhile  developed  into  more  of  a  training  institution  for  af- 
filiated self-help  organizations  in  response  to  an  ever  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of 
their  employees.  Whether  the  association  can  do  justice  to  both  functions  v/as  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  during  1993.  In  any  event,  efforts  to  overcome  weaknesses  in  the 
political  lobby  work  should  not  exclude  initiatives  to  increase  the  relevance  of  income- 
generating  measures  or  the  establishment  of  functional  environmental  education  and 
literacy  networks.  Both  lines  of  work  can,  on  the  contrary,  mutually  fortify  one 
another. 


Appraisal  and  outlook 

The  non-formal  education  sector,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as 
crisis  overtakes  the  formal  school  system,  is  witnessing  a  rise  in  movements  that  seek 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  disadvantaged  sectors  of  society  while  paying 
greater  attention  to  environmental  problems.  Fostering  these  movements  will  increase 
the  self-help  potential  of  rural  populations  on  the  one  hand,  and  improve  their 
possibilities  to  earn  a  living  on  the  other.  IIZ/DVV  projects  have  model  character 
when  it  comes  to  strengthening  partner  structures  and  grassroots  initiatives.  They 
serve  an  important  role  in  overcoming  poverty  in  general,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
women  and  the  support  of  self-help  initiatives  in  particular.  When  adult  education  is 
committed  to  a  participatory  approach,  when  it  encourages  self-help  initiatives  on  the 
part  of  its  target  groups,  when  it  provides  basic  and  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities attuned  to  diverse  economic,  social  and  ecological  living  conditions,  it  can  be 
a  vital  force  in  the  shaping  of  social  structures.  This  kind  of  strategy  needs  long-term 
planning.  It  takes  considerable  time  to  effectively  develop  social  structures.  By  expan- 
ding the  learning  opportunities  for  society's  neediest  members,  however,  we  can  equip 
them  to  take  better  advantage  of  their  own  resources  for  development,  and  help  them 
to  increase  their  economic  and  social  competence.  By  providing  further  training  for 
adult  educators,  and  strengthening  the  structures  of  our  partner  organizations,  we  are 
preparing  single  individuals  and  institutions  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
lasting  adult  education  structures  with  a  much  greatersphere  of  influence. 
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General  situation 


Asia  is  a  continent  of  extremes,  it  lias  tiie  world's  iiigiiest  population  figures,  re- 
gions tiiat  boast  tiie  world's  fastest  rate  of  economic  growtli,  tlie  majority  of  tlie 
world's  poorest  people,  and  is  tiie  liome  of  all  tlie  great  world  religions. 

In  comparison  with  Africa,  life  expectancy  figures  are  relatively  high  in  Asia.  The 
labour  market  has  undergone  rapid  change  resulting  in  significant  waves  of  migration. 
Causes  and  consequences  of  accelerated  rural  migration  can  be  observed  in  India, 
Thailand  or  Indonesia  among  other  countries.  AIDS  is  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate  in 
Asia,  too.  High  rates  of  school  enrolment  there  are  contrasted  by  the  highest  number 
of  illiterate  people  in  the  worid. 

Old  political  tensions  seem  to  have  receded  behind  a  surge  of  economic  momentum  in 
this  enormous  economic  region  which  houses  nearly  a  third  of  the  worid's  population 
and  already  accounts  for  a  fourth  of  the  worid's  aggregate  GNP.  As  of  1  January 
1993,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  Brunei  and  the  Philippines  (the 
members  of  ASEAN  —  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations)  have  grouped 
together  to  establish  a  free  trade  area.  Vietnam  and  China  have  become  rapidly  in- 
tegrated within  regional  and  worid  markets.  Nevertheless,  the  upward  trend  in 
economic  interaction  is  no  guarantee  in  itself  for  stable  and  peaceful  development 
among  the  various  countries  of  the  region.  The  struggle  over  access  to  valuable 
resources  remains  a  potential  hot-bed  for  new  conflicts.  The  ruthless  pursuit  of 
economic  priorities  all  too  often  disregards  the  unique  cultural  traits  and  ways  of  living 
of  native  peoples  and  violates  their  rights.  Structural  violence  continues  to  victimize 
society's  poorest  and  weakest  sectors,  denying  them  access  to  education  oppor- 
tunities, health  care  services,  and  economic  participation.  Incidents  of  human  rights 
abuse  have  been  registered  in  Asian  countries  including  Myanmar  (Birma)  and  Bhutan . 
Military  build-up  in  certain  countries  is  further  cause  for  concern. 

The  new  consumer  ideology  stands  in  apparent  contradiction  to  widespread  religious 
views  on  the  onenessof  man  with  nature.  Discussions  around  economic  success  tend  to 
skirt  ecological  issues  like  wasteful  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  contamination 
of  air  and  water  through  industry  and  car  pollutants  that  are  a  proven  hazard  to  human 
health.  Another  area  that  receives  too  little  attention  is  the  impact  of  human  interven- 
tion on  the  environment  and  the  connection  between  factors  like  dam  construction, 
deforestation  or  the  destruction  of  coral  reefs  and  the  growing  intensity  of  natural 
disasters. 
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nz  /  DW  projects  of  cooperation 


It  would  not  be  conceivable  for  development  to  progress  at  such  a  rapid  pace  in  many 
Asian  countries  without  corresponding  basic  and  continuing  education  opportunities 
for  the  people  involved.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  for  example  that  20.3%  of 
Asia's  potential  work  force  is  highly  skilled  labour,  compared  to  a  figure  of  only  6.3% 
for  the  same  group  in  all  Arabian,  African  and  Latin  American  developing  countries 
combined. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  development  in  Asia  is  accompanied  by  marked  inequali- 
ty. A  great  many  people  are  deprived  of  its  benefits,  or  must  suffer  its  negative  conse- 
quences. They  are  the  victims  of  rural  and  urban  disparities,  gender  inequalities,  or  en- 
vironmental degradation  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  unrestrained  exploitation  of 
resources.  It  is  such  people  who  must  be  the  chief  tai^et  of  development-oriented 
adult  education.  They  need  information  and  skills  that  will  prepare  them  to  directly 
improve  their  own  living  conditions.  The  learning  needs  of  such  groups  are  determined 
and  addressed  by  IIZ/DVV's  partner  organizations  in  a  variety  of  different  ap- 
proaches. Each  partner  organization  has  its  own  particular  area  of  involvement. 
Specializations  include  basic  and  continued  training  for  adult  educators  working  in 
NCOs,  the  development  of  rural  adult  education  programmes,  the  strengthening  of 
self-help  organizations  for  urban  slum  or  pavement  dwellers,  and  promotion  of  local 
environmental  educators.  Activities  predominantly  concentrate  on  qualifying  the 
staffs  of  partner  organizations  and  the  NGOs  or  self-help  groups  with  which  they 
cooperate  so  as  to  improve  their  adult  education  potential. 

Formal  education  statistics  tend  to  mask  the  educational  deficits  and  needs  of  Asia's 
people.  In  1985,  for  example,  net  primary  school  enrolment  rates  (percentage  of 
school-age  children)  were  96%  in  East  Asia,  93%  in  China,  74%  in  South  Asia,  and 
81%  in  India.  Considering  the  low  quality  of  instruction,  the  lack  of  teaching 
materials,  as  well  as  the  high  rate  of  deseition  and  repetition,  there  is  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  efficacy  and  relevance  of  Hbasic"  primary  education,  notwithstanding  rising 
enrolment  figures.  Back-sliding  into  illiteracy  after  leaving  school  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunities  to  apply  reading  and  v/riting  skills  in 
employment  situations.  Moreover,  in  some  countries  enrolment  rates  can  no  longer 
keep  pace  with  population  growth. 


Until  1993,  IIZ/DVV  cooperation  was  restricted  to  various  partner  organizations  in 
India,  one  in  the  Philippines,  and  to  the  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Education 
(ASPBAE)  which  serves  as  a  go-between  for  professional  dialogue  with  Institutions  in 
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the  entire  Asian-Pacific  region.  Budget  increments  as  of  1994,  will  permit  us  to  ex- 
pand our  programmes  in  Asia.  iiZ'DVV  intends  to  participate  in  bilateral  ar- 
rangements of  cooperation  in  coming  years  in  India,  the  Philippines  and  in  Vietnam. 

Following  is  a  list  of  our  current  partners  in  Asia: 

In  India 

Society  for  Participatory  Research  in  Asia  (PRIA),  New  Delhi 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Area  Resource  Centres  (SPARC),  Bombay 
Seva  Mandir,  Udaipur 

SAHAYi-Centre  for  Collective  Learning  and  Action,  Trivandrum 

UN  N  ATI -Organisation  for  Development  Education,  Ahmedabad 

Centre  for  Workers'  Management  (CWM),  New  Delhi 

Centre  for  Communication  Resources  Development  (CENCORED),  Patna 

In  the  Philippines 

Center  for  Environmental  Concerns  (CEC),  Quezon  City 
Trainors' Collective  Inc.  (TCI),  Quezon  City 

Community  Awareness  and  Services  for  Ecological  Concern  (CASEC),  Tagbilaran/ 
Bohol 
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Regional 

Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  (ASPBAE),  Secreuriat  General  in  Col- 
ombo, Sri  Lanka 


The  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  (ASPBAE) 

How  can  success  be  measured  in  a  regionally  organized  adult  education  association 
whose  membership  comprises  123  organizations  and  83  individuals?  How  can 
cooperation  be  effective  among  so  many  members  in  such  a  large  region  representing 
such  a  wide  range  of  relevant  competence,  experience  and  innovation?  Following  ex- 
tensive preliminary  analysis,  ASPBAE  passed  a  resolution  at  its  general  assembly  in 
1991,  setting  its  future  agenda.  Cooperation  among  ASPBAE  members  since  then  has 
been  organized  in  theme-oriented  networks  and  is  carried  out  through  regional,  sub- 
regional  and  national  programmes.  The  themes  are: 
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•  Literacy  and  education  for  all 

•  Education  for  women's  er"powerment 

•  Peace  education  and  human  rights 

•  Environmental  education  for  sustained  development,  appropriate  technology  and 
environmental  protection 

•  Workers'  education  for  social  development 

in  addition,  measures  are  organized  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of  the  association 
and  its  members  in  the  areas  of  planning,  directing  and  evaluating. 

Regional,  sub-regional  and  national  levels 

Because  of  the  great  social,  economic  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  region,  the  strategy 
of  sub-regional  networking  has  advantages  over  the  development  of  regional  adult 
education  models.  This  is  also  recognized  in  ASPBAE's  organizational  structure.  The 
Association  maintains  a  small  secretariat  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  and  has  four  coor- 
dinators, one  for  each  of  the  respective  sub-regions  —  South  Asia,  East  Asia, 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  There  ai  e  many  paid  and  voluntary  workers  within  the 
various  sub-regional  networks  and  their  groupings  at  the  regional  level  whose  dedica- 
tion complements  the  network  structure. 

Practice  shows  that  professional  cooperation  on  a  regional  basis  makes  it  possible  to 
optimize  existing  strengths  and  overcome  weaknesses  in  specific  partnership  pro- 
grammes and  activities.  A  case  in  point  was  the  regional  further  training  programme 
on  environmental  education  that  was  developed  based  on  experience  furnished  by  the 
Philippine  Center  for  Environmental  Concerns.  Cooperation  can  also  be  productive 
on  a  sub-regional  level,  a  good  illustration  being  a  seminar  around  the  theme  "En- 
vironmental education  in  an  urban  setting"  conducted  by  the  sub-regions  East  Asia 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

In  order  to  be  relevant  for  adult  educators,  training  measures  must  address  the  subject 
to  be  taught  and  the  methodology  for  teaching  it.  They  cannot  be  developed  as 
univei-sally  transferable  blue-prints.  They  must  seek  to  assist  affiliated  organizations  to 
become  more  competent  in  designing  culturally  appropriate  and  locally  relevant  pro- 
grammes. 

Programmes  adapted  to  any  given  country  should  draw  on  the  relevant  know-how  ex- 
isting within  the  region  to  remedy  the  educational  deficits  of  workers  in  the  field,  or  to 
design  curricula  and  develop  learning  materials  for  a  particular  provider  on  a  particular 
subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  1993,  the  information  and  communication  system  of 
ASPBE  proved  to  function  well  on  a  regional  scale.  Several  newsletters  featuring  the 
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same  articles  and  reports  on  the  different 
networl<s  were  published  in  the  four  sud- 
regions.  Central  coordination  allowed 
the  publishers  to  achieve  their  goals  while 
saving  valuable  time,  ASPBAE  publica- 
tions are  also  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages, e.g.  issue  no.  55  of  the  ASPBAE 
Courier  on  environmental  education, 
which  was  published  in  Chinese  in  !  993. 

Measures  for  1993  extended  geographi- 
cally from  Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  Nepal, 
Bhutan,  Vietnam,  Mongolia  to  Western 
Samoa  and  Fiji.  Following  is  just  a  sample 
of  ASPBAE's  activities: 

Literacy  and  education  for  ail 


Together  with  the  Department  for  Adult 
Education  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 

Thailand  and  the  NGO  World  Education,  ASPBAE  expanded  cooperation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  Vientiane,  Laos. 

Stated  functions  and  goals  are:  to  test  the  appropriateness  of  the  basic  educntion  cur- 
riculum for  its  target  groups  insofar  as  concerns  approach  and  didactic  methods;  to  in- 
crease the  nationwide  applicability  of  the  curriculum;  to  provide  fuaher  training  in 
participatoiy  methods  for  the  members  of  the  Laotian  institution's  suff  at  all  levels, 
local  through  national;  and  to  increase  the  sphere  of  influence  for  non-formal  basic 
education  through  coordination  with  other  areas  including  health,  agriculture  and 
with  the  Laotian  women's  association. 

Cooperation  to  date  indicates  that  voluntary  Laotian  workers  at  the  community  level 
need  ongoing  suppon,  advice,  and  further  training  to  implement  locally  relevant  ac- 
tivities. It  will  remain  incumbent  upon  ASPBAE  to  provide  qualified  support  in  the  de- 
velopment and  adaptation  of  learning  materials  and  curriculum,  the  assessment  of 
needs,  and  the  design  of  community-oriented  education  programmes. 

Education  for  women's  empowerment 

The  most  dynamic  developments  during  the  reporting  period  tc  ok  place  within  the 
network  for  women's  education.  Education  for  women  should  not  be  seen  only  from  a 
sectoral  perspective;  it  has  a  place  wherever  adult  education  goes  on.  Accordingly, 
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ASPBAE  has  developed  a  holistic  outlook  on  participatory  learning  with  particular 
sensitivity  on  issues  conceniing  gender.  However,  it  is  also  necessary  to  improve  the 
image  of  education  for  women  as  a  sector.  Its  goals  and  contents  merit  special  con- 
sideration. Principles  in  this  connection  were  elaborated  at  a  regional  conference  held 
in  October  1993.  They  stressed  the  following  points: 

•  Equal  access  to  educational  opportunities  must  be  secured  for  girls  and  women. 

•  Building,  awareness  on  the  implications  of  gender-specific  roles  and  images  in 
education  and  in  development  planning,  as  well  as  in  patriarchal  and  democratic 
systems,  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  education  for  both  adults  and  children. 


EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEM'S  EMTOWtRMENT. 
PERSPEQIVE  a  STRffTEQlES 


Curricula  and  pedagogy  must  be  revised  lo  eliminate  gender-discriminating  con- 
tents. 

•  Women  should  h3ve  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  improve  their  critical 
thinking  and  decision-making  abili- 
ties, thereby  increasing  their  chances 
to  participate  in  social  and  political 
life. 

•  Accordingly,  education  for  women 
must  also  address  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues,  inform  wcnien  about 
their  possibilities  for  taking  part  in  lo- 
cal and  national  government  activi- 
ties, and  increase  their  understanding 
of  human  rights  and  their  own  repro- 
ductive rights.  The  tendency  to  ne- 
gate traditional  systems  of  knowledge 
and  the  experience  of  women  must 
be  reversed.  Knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  this  sort  must  be  recognized 
and  used. 

Among  other  measures,  a  "Women's 
Gender  Sensitivity  Workshop"  was  held 
for  30  participants  In  Fiji  in  November 
1 993  to  make  this  framework  more  con- 
crete in  a  national  context. 
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Environmental 
Education  for 
Sustained 
Development 

ASPBAE  is  striving  to 
formulate  an  environ- 
mental philosophy  rele- 
vant for  the  regions  of 
Asia  and  the  South  Pa- 
cific. They  intend  to  in- 
tegrate such  a  philoso- 
phy within  adult  educa- 
tion programmes  within 
their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  to  dissemi- 
nate educational  mate- 
rial on  environmental 
issues. 


Learning  for  Environmental  action, 
 Visions  of  Ecological  SusTAiNABjirrY 


EDlTORfAL 
LSAfUi^G  THROUQM  ENmONUENTALACTiON 


jl'.td-jcnonMtvti  in  btnk^  by  iA^  WMUttir  ifpaftf^ 

Cv«  tri  frN  djyi  ahM  »4  «ti  >«  )Kr*ind  mlr>Vov^ 
i*»wt»*i.  Ou"  WKwrt  (Vft  h«;p«d  w  tcNtw  ■  hit  1 1  ft  »* 
went  eJr  mu^  Ck  atfrvM  •r»rti  oedrtowaf petUwy  ciom  tsftt 

T  ti*  fm     c:^    U  to  kir;  oui  iteul  Mr  irTr^-nr.t  «*>l« 

T*l,  *«  rvn(  b«  ab(t  to  iiKi  ^rpnd  lha  bir^cadn. 
XrfK*  n  mijt  crfnw*  to  t*»ni,  «•  iwrf  cenffu*  » 
otnttni  ti  »  ii:  t»:c        tN^M.  Tti,  1»ir>ng  h  *  t^lctg 

fTTKutt.  Cwlng  tor  our  ir.vfftnr^.l  bo  vt  i  l^bog 


In  1993,  the  network 
on  environment,  which 
publishes  its  own  news- 
letter, initiated  studies 
on  national  policy  on 
environmental  educa- 
tion in  South  Asia.  The 
object  was  to  investigate  national  environmental  policies  and  their  practical  implica- 
tions in  Bangladesh,  India,  Nepal  and  Sri  Lanka,  and  to  propose  relevant  programmes 
for  each  of  those  separate  countries. 


Human  rigiits  and  peace  education 

Concern  over  human  rights  is  still  rejected  in  the  region  as  a  western  notion.  None  the 
less,  ASPBAE  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  important  functions  of  adult  education  to 
confront  that  issue  in  view  of  the  numerous  accounts  in  different  countries  of  viola- 
tions of  the  l  ight  to  life,  freedom  from  violence  and  development.  Human  rights  and 
peace  education  are  interlinking  concepts,  for  peace  is  also  defined  as  social  justice, 
while  social  violence  breeds  abuse  of  human  rights.  ASPBAE  has  begun  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  fostering  of  awareness  on  the  human  rights  situation  in  certain  coun- 
tries, also  in  a  gender-specific  context. 
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A  workshop  on  human  rights  issues  focused  on  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  subregion. 
Among  the  problems  identiPed  were  the  conditions  on  the  French  island  of  Bougain- 
ville, the  situation  threatening  Maori  rights,  the  social  repercussions  caused  by  multi- 
national enterprise  in  Fiji,  nuclear  testing,  and  drift-net  fishing.  Countermeasures  are 
being  planned  for  the  countries  of  the  sub-region  in  question. 

Workers'  education  for  social  development 

This  network  is  concerned  with  the  educational  interests  of  workers  in  Asia.  In  1 993, 
ASPBAE  launched  a  pilot  project  for  migrant  workers  in  Macao  and  China.  In  a  joint 
effort  together  with  the  Chinese  adult  education  association,  ASPBAE  organized  a  fur- 
ther training  seminar  in  Foshan  City,  wliere  participants  from  all  over  China  met  to 
discuss  a  broader  concept  of  workers'  education  including  social  components. 

ASPBAE  is  also  working  ver^'  intensively  on  the  elaboration  of  training  materials  which 
will  be  particularly  relevant  for  East  Asia. 

China  —  A  special  programme 

Since  1981,  provision  has  been  .made  in  the  cooperation  between  ilZ/DVV  and 
ASPBAE  for  special  programmes  with  a  changing  focus.  The  first  of  such  programmes 
were  regional  training  courses  for  adult  educators  from  urban  institutions.  After  con- 
centrating on  participants  from  Southeast  and  East  Asia,  a  third  phase  provided  for  ex- 
perience exchange  between  members  of  the  Chinese  Adult  Education  Association  and 
adult  education  practitioners  from  other  countries  of  the  sub-region.  Although  there 
was  a  positive  learning  effect  for  the  Chinese  participants,  tine  programme  did  not 
manage  to  include  young  adult  education  practitioners  from  China.  Because  of  the  im- 
proved budget  situations  in  many  Chinese  provinces  and  cities,  it  has  become  possible 
for  Chinese  delegations  to  Finance  study  trips  on  their  own  in  the  future.  The  role  of 
ASPBAE  in  that  connection  will  be  restricted  to  coordination.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  ASPBAE  functions  will  be  taking  place  directly  in  China  in  order  to  enable  a  con- 
siderably larger  circle  of  Chinese  adult  educators  to  take  part. 

Assessment  of  ASPBAE  efforts 

ASPBAE's  success  as  a  regional  oi^anization  is  manifest  in  the  increased  competence 
of  its  member  institutions  and  their  staffs,  and  the  quality  of  its  programmes.  Further 
training  measures  with  specific  theme  focuses  car,  be  deemed  effective  if  ihey  are 
adapted  to  national  and  local  conditions  and  have  an  impact  of  practical  value  for  the 
poorest  members  of  society.  Another  important  measure  of  their  success  is  whether 
they  help  to  improve  the  public  image  of  adult  education  as  an  integral  factor  of 
development. 
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In  1992  and  1993,  ASPBAE  crystallized  its  programme  agenda,  increased  its  mem- 
bership, developed  effective  systems  to  address  the  educational  interests  of  women,  in- 
digenous peoples,  refugees  and  migrants,  and  in  general  succeeded  in  professionalizing 
its  programmes  and  activities.  An  ongoing  process  of  self-evaluation  and  crit  !ss- 
men:  of  specific  programme  components  will  allow  ASPBAE  to  continually  update  its 
concepts  and  revitalize  its  role  as  a  dynamic  regional  adult  education  organization. 

India 

General  information 

India  has  close  to  876  million  inhabitants,  or  16%  of  the  world's  population,  in  an 
area  that  constitutes  2.5%  of  the  earth's  surface. 

In  India,  ten  languages  are  spoken  by  more  than  twenty  million  people  each,  twenty- 
three  languages  by  from  one  to  fourteen  million.  There  are  1619  other  languages  and 
dialects  besides. 

The  expansion  of  irrigated  arable  land  led  to  a  significant  boost  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Duringthe  1980s,  annual  economic  growth  averaged  more  than  5%,  with  an  in- 
crease in  economic  and  social  mobility  as  a  consequence.  The  growth  of  the  middle 
class  to  an  estimated  1 50  million  people  is  a  significant  indication  thereof.  However, 
consumption-oriented  urban  development  continues  to  be  a  facade  forsocial  polariza- 
tion, deepening  poverty,  absence  of  political  perspectives,  ignorance  regarding  indige- 
nous cultures,  and  ecological  deterioration. 

The  percent  of  inhabitants  living  below  the  poverty  line  has  fallen  during  the  past  two 
decades,  but  because  of  population  growth,  there  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the 
size  of  that  sector  in  terms  of  real  numbers.  Neither  has  there  been  much  change  in  the 
factors  causing  poverty.  It  is  the  distribution  of  land,  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, debt  problems  and  implications  of  the  cast  system  that  force  people  to  flee  to 
the  cities.  The  fact  that  1 5  million  people  are  literally  enslaved  by  debt  is  one  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  exploitation  and  denial  of  rights.  Close  to  five  million  of  the  vic- 
tims of  debt-induced  labour  are  children  forced  to  work  for  the  most  part  as  farm 
hands,  quarriers,  construction  workers,  carpet  weavers  or  domestic  servants. 

It  was  only  in  1 947  that  India  became  a  political  nation,  and  it  is  not  just  the  political 
struggles  for  independence  in  Punjab,  Kash  -v.r  and  Assam  that  threaten  its  continued 
existence.  Centrifugal  forces  such  as  these  are  compounded  by  a  rising  tendency  for 
violence  motivated  by  sectarian  animosities,  and  a  hopeless  social  and  economic 
outlook  particularly  for  underprivileged  youth. 
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Civilidn  initiatives  are  developing  in  eacti  of  ttie  federal  states.  Tiieir  varying  strength 
determines  ttieir  potential  to  empower  tlie  underprivileged  and  create  consensus.  Ttie 
last  two  decades  of  economic  and  political  crisis,  but  particularly  tlie  19805,  have 
witnessed  a  rise  in  social  action  movements  and  NGOs  seeking  to  increase  social, 
economic  and  political  participation  on  the  part  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  The 
groups  and  NGOs  concerned  concentrate  mainly  on  income-generating  activities, 
consciousness-raising  efforts,  fostering  of  self-help  initiatives  and  occasionally  on 
literacy  and  post-literacy  development.  The  number  of  NGOs  existing  in  1992  was 
estimated  at  25,000.  There  is  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  around  specific 
themes,  and  specialization  through  networlcs  and  as  service  institutions.  A  broad  spec- 
trum of  relationships  exists  between  the  government  and  NGOs,  with  ambivalence  on 
both  sides.  Some  NGOs  are  controlled  by  the  government,  others  cooperate  with  the 
government  or  even  act  as  agents  to  implement  government  programmes.  Still  others 
completely  reject  govemment  development  schemes.  A  self-government  concept 
called  Panchayat  Rajs,  introduced  through  a  constitutional  amendment  at  local  and 
municipal  levels,  also  offers  new  perspectives  for  non-formal  education.  Organized 
measures  will  be  necessary  to  strengthen  capabilities  and  skills  of  the  people  to  use 
their  say  in  local  development  matters. 

Main  areas  of  cooperation 

Rural  adult  education 

From  1981  through  1993,  IIZ/DVV  has  been  supporting  the  education  efforts  of 
Seva  Mandir,  a  voluntary  organization  engaged  in  development  in  Rajasthan.  During 
that  period,  Seva  Mandir  underwent  a  process  of  growth  exemplary  for  an  NGO 
working  in  a  rural  area  soiely  neglected  by  the  government.  It  conducts  a  broad  range 
of  activities  including  wasteland  development,  community  forestation,  irrigation  pro- 
jects employing  a  new  method,  health  education,  conscientization  using  vehicles  like 
theatre  and  puppet  shows,  supportive  work  with  women's  groups,  creation  of  a  mobile 
library,  organization  of  meetings  to  provide  information  on  environment  and 
agricultural  problems,  and  the  operation  of  several  dozen  rural  adult  education  centres 
besides.  Over  the  years  it  has  proven  that  culturally  appropriate  adult  education 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  its  target  group  is  a  significant  integi'al  component  of  rural 
development.  Many  Indian  adult  educators  and  development  workers  have  gone 
through  an  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  at  Seva  Mandir.  Our  partner  has  meanwhile 
become  a  widely  recognized  institution.  Its  continued  work  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion is  assured  through  cooperation  in  government  programmes  and  support  from 
other  international  donor  organizations. 
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Strengthening  of  urban  initiatives  for  slum  dwellers  in  large  Indian  cities 

Following  China,  India  still  has  the  region's  lowest  urbanization  rate.  Nevertheless,  In- 
dia is  notorious  for  its  urban  slums.  City  dWellers  account  for  approximately  a  quaner 
of  India's  population,  and  30%  to  50%  of  all  urban  inhabitants  live  under  precarious 
conditions.  Unjust  distribution  of  land  and  resources  in  rural  areas  has  its  parallel  in  ur- 
ban areas  in  the  form  of  inequality  where  access  to  services  and  information  is  con- 
cerned. Urban  administrators  have  not  developed  any  effective  means  to  cope  with 
this  phenomenon.  The  extremely  poor  may  be  viewed  as  cheap  labour,  but  not  as 
equal  members  of  society  entitled  to  decent  living  conditions. 

Many  of  these  poor  people,  however,  have  developed  sui-vival  strategies  for  earning  a 
living  and  organizing  themselves  socially.  The  Society  for  Promotion  of  Area  Resource 
Centres  (SPARC),  an  UZ/DVV  partner,  is  working  together  with  the  National  Slum 
Dwellers  Federation  and  Mahila  Milan,  a  women's  organization,  to  strengtlien 
community-oriented  self-help  initiatives  of  slum  and  pavement  dwellers  in  Bombay. 
Non-formal  learning  programmes  enable  these  people  to  seek  alternatives  and  change 
their  desoiate  housing  and  health  situations  step  by  step  by  informing  themselves 
about  their  legal  situation  and  possibilities  to  acquire  land,  make  hygienic  im- 
provements, and  finance  new  living  accommodations. 

in  1 992,  the  project  began  to  support  a  process  of  replication  in  an  effort  to  transfer 
the  approach  based  on  the  methods  of  participatot^  research  to  other  large  cities  of  In- 
dia by  forming  teams  of  educators  to  organize  the  exchange  of  information  and  the 
development  of  education  programmes  with  slum  dwellers  elsewhere.  As  NSDF  and 
Mahila  Milan  workers  have  become  more  qualified,  SPARC  has  been  able  to  restrict  its 
participation  to  direction  of  the  teams,  evaluation  of  their  work,  and  provision  of  fur- 
ther training  for  the  educators.  By  now,  between  50  '  nd  60  women  and  men  experi- 
enced in  community  organization  in  Bombay  are  active  members  of  the  training  teams. 
Open  workshops  and  exposure  visits  to  Bombay  by  representatives  from  initiatives  in 
other  states  have  proved  to  be  effective  methods  for  them  to  exchange  experience  and 
evaluate  their  local  situations  together.  Photography  is  used  to  document  the  learning 
processes.  Experimentation  with  audio-visual  and  written  learning  materials  needs  to 
be  encouraged. 

The  goal  is  not  to  formalize  learning  processes,  for  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
counter-productive  to  allow  outside  influences  to  determine  the  pace  and  level  of 
learning.  Greater  success  is  assured  if  conditions  are  established  to  facilitate  Interaction 
among  self-help  initiatives. 
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The  urban  situation  of  the  poor  with  all  Its  Injustice  makes  it  inconceivable  For 
any  outside  Influence  to  provide  those  affected  with  an  effective  response  to 
their  needs  for  info  'maclon  and  education.  Moreover,  extraneous  models  to 
alleviate  poverty  are  neither  rinancially  feasible  on  a  larger  scale  nor  are  tliey 
self-sustaining.  Tlv.'refore,  alternative  strategies  must  be  researched  and  tested 
for  efficacy.  Prcfeislonal  adult  educa  tion  has  an  Important  function  here,  in  line 
with  this  concept,  SPARC'S  approach  prepares  community  leaders  to  organize 
and  monitor  learning  processes  for  community  rr  embers. 
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Various  pitfalls  can  be  avoided  by  this  strategy,  namely: 

•  The  need  for  an  NGO  to  enlarge  its  staff  of  specialized  workers  to  meet  increasing 
needs  for  training  in  an  expanding  field  of  action 

•  The  accompanying  risl<  that  existential  reasons  might  convert  institutional  con- 
cerns of  the  NGO  into  the  dominating  factor  for  deciding  strategic  questions 

•  Inadequate  exploitation  of  alternative  sources  of  infoimation  by  neglecting  to 
strengthen  basic  and  further  trainins  skills  of  active  mem'iers  of  the  self-hclii  com- 
munities v/ho  are  potential  agents  of  learning  pro:es5es. 
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The  growth  of  SPARC  and  the  increased  capacity  of  NSDF  and  NIahiia  Milan  to  form 
teams  of  educators  are  meas-jres  of  their  success. 


Through  active  participation,  women  can  gain  recognition  of  their  key  role  as 
possessors  and  producers  of  knowledge  and  change  their  social  and  economic 
roles  and  functions  within  the  communities  and  their  movement.  Mahila  Milan 
has  special  programmes  geared  to  better  prepare  women  for  such  participation 
and  to  help  them  organize  and  manage  savings  and  credit  funds. 


This  strategy  —  stressing  the  capacity  of  the  poorest  members  of  society  to  learn  and 
to  help  themselves  —  is  an  innovative  concept  of  adult  education  which  also  ensures 
participation  on  the  part  of  women.  !t  contributes  to  the  alleviation  of  urban  poverty 
by  addressing  the  issues  of  land  ownership  and  living  conditions  in  urban  settings,  and 
urban  ecology  as  well. 

SPARC  has  enriched  the  field  of  adult  education  in  theory  and  practice  with  its  ex- 
perimental and  innovative  schemes:  basic  education  for  slum  and  pavement  dwellers  is 
directly  related  to  their  living  situation  and  is  action  oriented.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
SPARC  will  grow  to  be  too  large  as  an  institution,  for  rather  than  monopolizing  the 
tasks  of  basic  and  further  training,  it  makes  provision  for  those  tasks  to  be  assumed  by 
the  self-help  organizations. 

Fields  of  action  for  a  service-oriented  adult  education  organization: 

Training  to  qualify'  NGOs  and  self-help  groups,  production  of  information  and 

learning  materials,  studies  arid  research 

During  its  ten  years  of  existence,  the  Society  for  Participatory  Research  in  Asia  (PRI  A) 
has  undergone  an  astonishing  process  of  expansion  because  of  its  competence  in  pro- 
viding basic  and  further  training  and  information  for  non-government  development 
organizations  in  India.  Its  growth  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  the  NGO 
movement  whose  leaders,  organizers  and  educatoi"s  have  counted  on  training  pro- 
grammes to  remedy  we^'knesses  in  their  organizations.  There  is  an  ongoing  need  for 
training  in  methods  of  direction,  management,  and  bookkeeping;  planning,  im- 
plementation and  evaluation  of  participatory  programmes;  and  the  production  of  ade- 
quate information  and  learning  materials.  The  various  initiatives  also  need  more  op- 
portunities for  interaction  with  one  another. 
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Around  500  NGOs  and  grassroots 
groups  have  participated  in  recent  yecrs 
in  PRIA's  subjec  oriented  programmes 
and  training  schemes  for  educators. 

Following  its  phase  of  rapid  institutional 
development,  PRIA  is  facing  a  period  of 
structural  consolidation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  devoting  more  energy  to  its 
supportive  role  for  self-help  groups  and 
new  adult  education  initiatives  geared  to 
specific  sectors  and  regions. 

This  will  foster  development  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  attuned  to  the  dif- 
ferent local,  social,  cultural,  political  and 
economic  circumstances,  and  offered  in 
the  various  local  languages.  PRIA  sup- 
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ports  regional  continuing  education  centres  in  the  development  of  their  institutional 
structures  and  implementaticn  of  their  programmes,  while  providing  further  training 
fo.  their  teaching  stafft.  Together  with  the  Third  World  Studies  Center  in  Delhi,  for  ex- 
ample, it  works  on  increasing  awareness  to  discourage  communalist  and  fundamen- 
talist violence  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  With  CENCORED  in  Patna,  it  holds  continuing  educa- 
tion seminars  for  the  members  of  Panchayat  Rajs  in  Bihar  on  the  organization  of  basic 
education  and  other  topical  development  issues.  And  with  the  New  Himalayan 
Organisation  for  Peoples'  Education  in  Kangra,  it  conducts  studies  to  investigate  more 
effective  means  of  organizing  income-generating  activities  for  women  in  Himachal 
Pradesh. 

Support  from  IIZ/DVV  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  helping  PRIA  to  become  a 
leading  producer  of  informative  literature  as  well  as  teaching  and  learning  materials.  It 
produces  manuals,  for  instance,  containing  modules  based  on  the  methods  of  par- 
ticipatory research  for  v/omen's  education  and  courses  for  replicators.  It  publishes 
periodicals  on  specific  themes.  The  September  issue  of  »Land  and  Peoples,  one  of  its 
periodicals,  focused  on  the  complex  issue  of  nature  preserves  that  are  often  established 
without  regard  to  the  ways  of  life  of  indigenous  peoples.  Another  periodical,  KRITI,  is 
a  medium  of  expression  and  interaction  on  women's  perspectives,  issues,  experiences 
and  education  that  analyses  the  patriarchal  structures  of  society  in  India  and  evaluates 
income-generating  programmes  for  women. 


Articles  published  on  subjects  such  as 
these  are  not  just  based  on  theory.  PRIA 
has  accumulated  practical  experience  in 
related  fields  and  supports  local  provid- 
ers in  the  implementation  of  concrete 
measures,  e.g.  workshops  on  nature  pre- 
serves, alternative  land  and  water  man- 
agement, or  literacy  for  Moslem  women 
(in  Uttar  Pradesh). 


PRIA  maintains  comprehensive  archives 
and  an  excellent  reference  library.  Plans 
in  connection  with  documentation  for 
the  1994-1996  project  term  include 
measures  to  increase  local  reference 
material  and  Information,  and  to  work 
with  local  groups  to  intensify  their  re- 
search and  evaluation  activities. 
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Alongside  the  three-phase  training  model  (one  week  per  phase),  which  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  practice,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  offer  a  course  lasting  several 
months  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of  NGO  staff  at  the  executive  level.  Irrespective 
of  the  programme's  future  form,  which  is  still  being  discussed,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
another  building  block  for  a  basic  and  continuing  education  structure  oriented  to 
needs,  with  a  participatory  approach,  and  committed  to  social  change. 

The  Philippines 
General  situation 

Centralization  characterized  the  style  of  government  during  the  post-colonial  era 
through  the  Marcos  regime.  Continuous  state  intervention  in  the  economy  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  ruling  clan's  talents  to  use  politics  for  its  own  economic  interests. 
Government  mismanagement  coupled  with  an  inefficient  economy  was  the  conse- 
quence and  in  turn  the  motivating  force  for  opposition  to  the  Marcos  dictatorship. 
With  a  policy  of  economic  liberalization,  the  new  government  is  now  striving  to  con- 
vert the  Philippines  into  a  »new  industrialized  nation".  Political  transformation  is  evi- 
dent from  the  separation  of  powers  within  the  government  that  has  been  introduced 
over  the  past  1 0  years.  The  system  of  checks  and  balances  within  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  bodies,  together  with  steps  towards  administrative  decentralization, 
has  improved  chances  for  civil  and  social  progress. 

Non-government  interest  groups  are  increasingly  availing  themselves  of  these  chances. 
After  the  state  of  emergency  was  lifted  in  1986,  a  movement  of  People's  Organiza- 
tions (POs)  arose  among  the  underprivileged  sectors  and  countless  new  NGOs  were 
established.  The  various  NGOs  have  become  specialized  in  the  services  they  offer  and 
have  different  areas  of  focus.  They  address  a  wide  variety  of  different  target  groups  and 
cover  different  regions.  The  NGOs  work  together  at  the  grassroots  level  with  the  POs 
supplying  them  with  training,  advocacy  and  other  measures  of  support. 

Areas  of  cooperation 

Since  1 992,  iiZ  /DV  V  has  been  supporting  the  Center  for  Environmental  Concerns  in 
its  efforts  to  train  staff  members  of  various  NGOs  in  environmental  education  and  the 
elaboration  of  curricula  and  learning  materials  attuned  to  diverse  regions  and  target 
groups.  The  project  has  successfully  fulfilled  its  goals  for  1 993,  namely  to  p-  jiuate  the 
progress  of  existing  further  training  programmes;  to  plan  and  test  an  advanced  training 
course  for  educators  as  well  as  community-oriented  seminars  on  environmental 
rehabilitation  technology  to  correct  local  ecological  damage;  and  to  prepare  a  manual 
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and  other  informative  materials.  Tlie  evaluation  revealed  tliat  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  furtlier  training  for  staff  tliat  lias  already  oarticipated  in  training  programmes 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  independently  o.^anize. local  environmental  education 
measures.  It  was  further  concluded  that  the  coming  project  term  should  have  as  its 
goal,  inter  alia,  to  ensure  that  CEC  measures  correspond  to  the  culture  they  address 
while  remaining  action  oriented  and  locally  relevant. 

liZ/  DVV  assistance  was  channelled  into  arrangements  of  cooperation  with 

•  The  Trainors'  Collective  Inc.  (TCI)  in  Quezon  City  to  qualify  educators  for  grass- 
roots work  with  the  indigenous  population  in  Mindoro  and  female  urban  slum 
dwellers  in  Quezon  City; 

•  Community  Awareness  and  Services  for  Ecological  Concern  (CASEC)  in  Taghila- 
ran,  Boho!,  an  NGO  established  by  women,  farmers,  fishermen  and  youth  groups 
who  work  together  for  environmental  protection  in  Bohol,  to  help  that  group 
systematize  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  its  work  through  projects  of  environmen- 
tally oriented  grassroots  education. 

Evaluation  and  outlook 

Project  focuses  in  Asia  are  a  mirror  of  the  main  social  problems  of  the  region.  The  work 
of  all  IIZ/DVV's  partners  in  practice  is  institutionally  appropriate,  innovative  in  ap- 
proach, flexible  with  regard  to  methods  and  geared  to  the  further  development  of  par- 
ticipatory forms  of  teaching  and  learning. 

We  point  out  that  the  measures  of  support  cannot  provide  comprehensive  coverage  or 
satisfy  all  needs.  They  can  only  focus  on  certain  sectors  and  regions,  and  consequently 
serve  as  models.  We  also  point  out  that  every  programme  we  support  Is  a  joint  under- 
taking between  our  association  and  our  partners,  and  that  contributions  come  from 
both  sides. 

it  is  apparent  from  the  success  of  so  many  single  measures  that  the  support  lent  by 
IIZ/DVV  to  (non-government)  adult  education  organizations  in  Asia  does  Indeed 
serve  to  enhance  their  capacity  to  provide  an  adequate  response  to  the  problems  suf- 
fered by  socially  or  economically  marginalized  sectors  —  slum  dwellers,  women,  in- 
digenous peoples,  and  migrants  in  particular,  and  the  environment.  Programmes  con- 
fronting poverty,  misery,  oppression  and  ecological  destruction  will  continue,  but  with 
a  view  towards  even  greater  efficacy  in  the  future,  increased  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  raising  the  status  of  non-formal  adult  education  and  developing  the  service 
character  of  adult  education  organizations. 
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LATIN  AMERICA 


,4  S3 


General  situation 


Most  countries  in  Latin  America  are  formal  democracies,  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances indicate  ttiat  they  are  also  operating  democracies.  During  ttie  past 
several  years,  for  example,  there  has  been  no  cause  to  question  the  propriety  of  voting 
procedures  in  presidential  elections  in  countries  like  Bolivia,  Chile,  or  even  in 
Paraguay,  where  the  changeover  from  dictatorship  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  still  so  recent.  In  other  countries  liice  Colombia  and  Panama,  where  presiden- 
tial elections  are  slated  for  1994,  reports  of  widespread  irregularities,  manipulation 
and  corruption  are  no  longer  common.  Guatemala's  Constitutional  Court  succeeded 
in  blocking  a  »self-coup«  on  the  part  of  former  President  Serrano  when  he  attempted 
to  seize  power  in  May  1993,.  by  dissolving  Congress.  Public  protest  over  government 
corruption  in  Brazil  became  loud  enough  for  the  democratic  process  to  topple  the  rul- 
ing president,  a  remarkable  achievement  considering  the  size  of  the  country.  That 
democracy  is  also  taking  hold  at  the  municipal  and  department  level  in  various  coun- 
tries is  expressed  in  the  growing  tendency  for  citizens  to  participate  in  the  electoral  pro- 
cess. After  decades  of  an  altogether  different  kind  of  experience,  such  encouraging 
signs  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

And  yet,  it  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  the  political  scene  in  Latin  America  is  now 
totally  immune  to  despotism,  misfeasance,  constitutional  crimes,  corruption,  political 
persecution,  voting  fraud,  and  so  many  other  all  too  familiar  types  of  unlawful  ac- 
tivities. In  Mexico,  the  Pjrtido  de  fa  Revoludon  Inscicucionalizada  (PRI),  which  has 
been  in  power  for  generations,  is  viewed  with  deep-seated  distrust,  and  not  just  since 
the  unexpected  Zapatista  revolt  in  Chiapas.  In  Peru,  by  arbitrarily  rewriting  the  rules  of 
pariiamentary  democracy.  President  Alberto  Fujimori  has  managed  to  consolidate  his 
power,  apparently  wit!,  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  Peru's  electorate.  While  wat- 
ching their  public  officiils  being  openly  patronized  as  the  upper  echelons  of  govern- 
ment pocket  unjustified  gains,  most  Argentines  are  wondering  why  corruption  of  the 
type  prosecuted  in  Brazil  is  treated  with  impunity  at  home.  The  military  that  spawned 
so  many  dictatorships  and  despotic  governments  in  the  past  still  wields  the  power  in 
many  countries,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Relative  progress  in  improving  democratic  structures  in  Latin  America,  however, 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  progress  In  improving  the  actual  standard  of  living  for  the 
popular  majority.  It  is  the  masses  whc  suffer  the  consequences  of  neoliberalist 
prescriptions.  They  are  the  ones  deprived  of  social  benefits  with  progressive  disintegra- 
tion of  a  social  service  web  already  weak  to  begin  with.  Their  jobs  are  lost  as  privatiza- 
tion continues  in  key  Industries.  Their  living  conditions  deteriorate  as  natural  resources 
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are  exploited  for  foreign  markets  wiiile  more  and  more  arable  land  is  devoted  to 
monoculture  for  export,  and  the  pace  of  ecological  destruction  accelerates  according- 
ly. They  feei  the  brunt  of  excessive  foreign  debt  burdens  and  adverse  terms  of  trade 
with  increasing  outflow  of  revenue  as  ever  more  credits  have  to  be  serviced  from  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  as  well  as  from  bilateral 
agreements  of  cooperation  and  private  sources.  Indicators  like  economic  growth  (and 
some  rates,  like  in  Colombia  with  its  more  than  5%,  are  impressive),  relative  monetary 
stability  (for  example  in  Bolivia,  where  inflation  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  9%),  Mexico's  ad- 
mission to  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  or  model  develop- 
ment in  countries  like  Mexico,  Venezuela  or  Argentina,  which  already  nearly  enjoy 
»Fii-st  World"  status,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  benefits  go  to  a 
relatively  small  sector  of  the  population.  There  continues  to  be  disparity  in  the 
development  of  Latin  America's  societies. 

in  Colombia,  for  example,  80%  of  all  the  workers  in  the  trade  sector  earn  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  of  US$  102  per  month.  The  minimum  suuival  budget  for  a  working 
class  family,  however,  is  officially  estimated  at  US$  195  per  month.  Moreover,  far 
more  than  half  the  entire  working  population  have  jobs  in  the  informal  sector  where 
there  are  no  mechanisms  of  social  security.  The  majority  of  those  jobs  are  held  by 
women  who  have  families  to  feed.  With  a  more  liberal  economic  policy  that  stimulates 
business  streamlining  through  labour  force  reductions,  the  informal  economic  sector  is 
bound  to  grow.  Although  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  state  has  been  written 
into  the  constitution,  the  government  has  committed  itself  to  a  "development"  model 
that  completely  depends  on  the  presumed  self-regulating  forces  of  private  economy 
while  restricting  possibilities  for  state  intervention  and  releasing  the  government  from 
its  obligation  to  provide  social  services.  Deciding  in  favour  of  this  »new«  model  in  Latin 
America  has  triggered  a  wave  of  redundancy  while  converting  public  health,  educa- 
tion and  social  insurance  systems  into  private  enterprise.  Material  impoverishment  of 
growing  sectors  of  the  population  and  an  alarming  increase  in  criminal  violence  are  the 
result.  According  to  statistics,  15,000  murders  were  committed  in  the  course  of 
everyday  conflicts  during  the  first  half  of  1 993  alone. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  people  are  losing  rather  than  strengthening  their  ability  to  cope 
with  social  problems  and  find  solutions  on  their  own  within  the  family,  the  community 
or  interest  groups.  At  the  same  time,  the  growing  job  shortage  is  weakening  the  posi- 
tion of  trade  unions  which  once  exercized  considerable  influence  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Migration,  particularly  of  rural  inhabitants  to  the  cities,  is  unravelling  the  social 
net  of  solidarity  within  the  community.  People  in  dire  straits  traditionally  had  the  ex- 
tended family  to  fall  back  on,  but  that  institution  is  disintegrating  in  Latin  America, 
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too,  where  even  the  core  family  is  no  longer  intact,  and  more  and  more  women  are  be- 
ing left  alone  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  raising  their  families.  All  this  means  less 
recourse  for  self-help  precisely  where  it  is  most  needed.  Instead,  there  is  a  noticeable 
rise  in  social  unrest  in  the  absence  of  orientation,  and  without  organizational 
wherewithal. 

The  awarding  of  the  1992  Nobel  Peace  prize  to  Rigobeita  Menchu,  the  quincenten- 
nial  celebrations  of  the  so-called  discovery  of  America  that  were  met  with  such  critical 
response,  and  the  United  Nation's  decision  to  declare  1993  the  Year  of  the  World's  In- 
digenous Peoples  have  turned  the  world's  attention  more  than  in  past  yeai-s  to  the 
native  inhabitants  of  many  Latin  American  countries,  focusing  on  their  social 
grievances,  their  marginal  status  both  in  an  economic  and  cultural  respect,  and  their 
'almost  total  l3cl<  of  political  influence.  Indigenous  organizations  have  become  stronger. 
It  has  become  more  widely  recognized  that  instead  of  seel<ing  to  "integrate"  in- 
digenous groups,  progressive  indigenous  policy  must  respect  their  independence  while 
according  them  their  due  share  of  participation  in  the  economic  life  and  decision -ma l<- 
ing  processes  of  society.  A  few  other  peripheral  events  that  still  have  symbolic  value  in- 
clude the  election  of  Victor  Hugo  Cardenas,  an  Aymara  Indian,  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  in  Bolivia.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  armed  insurrection 
mobilized  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico  by  an  indigenous  organization  named  after 
Emiliano  Zapata,  a  rural  leader  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  who  fought  under  the  motto 
»Tierra  y  Libert3d<<  ("Land  and  Liberty").  The  surprise  >)Zapatista«  revolt  confronted 
the  world  with  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  10-20  million  members  of  endangered  in- 
digenous cultures  who  are  excluded  from  economic  participation  in  society  and 
dominated  by  external  political  influences. 


IIZ/DW  cooperation  in  Latin  America 
Goals 

The  developments  described  above  are  only  a  few  highlights  that  form  the  setting  for 
the  projects  of  cooperation  in  which  IIZ/DVV  supports  adult  education  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  the  task  of  adult  education  is  to  equip  the  poorest  members  of  society  to 
better  cope  with  their  reality,  it  should  help  them  become  better  able  to  recognize  the 
conditions  of  their  surroundings,  to  effectively  modify  those  conditions  and  to  plan 
their  strategies  for  change  individually,  and  as  a  group  or  community.  Adult  education 
must  provide  them  with  the  general  basic  education  and  specific  subject-related 
l<nowledge  needed  to  achieve  this  aim,  but  not  supplied  by  the  formal  education 
system,  nor  treated  during  the  course  of  their  formal  schooling  or  training.  Learning 
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concerns  the  individual  as  part  of  a  larger  group,  family,  village  or  urban  community, 
cooperative  or  organization. 

Forms  of  cooperation 

ilZ/DVV  accordingly  concentrates  its  support  on  projects  providing  adult  education 
in  the  interest  of 

•  grassroots  groups 

•  neighbourhood  communities  in  cities 

•  village  communities  and 

•  cooperatives  or  small  production  groups 

I IZ  /  DVV  has  opened  project  offices  under  the  direction  of  its  German  field  represen- 
tatives in  three  Latin  American  countries  where  it  supports  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
namely  in  Colombia,  where  it  has  been  assisting  in  the  development  of  functional  and 
integral  adult  education  systems  for  more  than  20  years  already  ;  in  Bolivia,  where  a 
project  was  launched  in  1986  to  help  develop  adult  education  activities  geared  to 
gainful  employment  mainly  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture;  and  in  Mexico,  where  an  advisory  office  was  opened  in  1 992  to  help  selected 

non-government  organizations  in  their 
work.  In  other  countries  such  as  Nicara- 
gua, Guatemala,  Chile  and  Argentina, 
liZ/DVV  collaborates  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can partners  directly  from  its  headquar- 
ters in  Bonn. 

Partner  organizations 

IlZ/DVV  maintains  projects  of  coopera- 
tion in  Latin  America  with: 

•  government  and  parastatal  organiza- 
tions like  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education  under  the  National  Minis- 
try of  Education  in  Colombia,  the 
National  Ministry  for  Education  and 
Culture's  Bureau  for  Adult  and  Com- 
munity Education  in  Bolivia,  the 
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Presidency  in  Colombia,  or,  also  in  Colombia,  the  National  Training  Service,  tlie 
City  Administration  of  Call,  and  the  Departments  of  Valle  del  Cauca  and  Cesar 
and  their  respective  governments 

clmrch  organizations  lil<e  the  Conference  of  Bishops  in  Bolivia  with  its  department 
for  integral  adult  education  In  rural  areas  FERIA  {FacilitJdores  de  Educacidn  Rural 
Integral  de  Adulcos),  which  operates  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  and  training 
centres  {Centros  de  Educadon  T^cnica  Humanfstica  Agropecuaria  CETHAs),  the 
organization  Emaus  in  Buenaventura,  Fe  y  Alegri'a  in  Call  and  Bogoti,  and  the 
Secretariado  de  Pastoral  Social  in  San  Gil,  Colombia  and  various  urban  neighbour- 
hood church  parishes 

non-government  organizations  which  work  together  with  village  or  urban  neigh- 
bourhood communities,  including: 

•  instituto  Nicaragiiense  de  investigacidn  y  Educacidn  Popular  ( 1 N I EP) ,  N  Icaragua 

•  Cenfro  Ecum^nico  de  Educacidn  Popular  (CEDEPO)  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

•  Asociacion  de  Instituciones  de  Promocidn  y  Educacidn  AlPE-PROCEP,  TEKO- 
-Guarani,  CENPROTAC,  or  Centro de  Investlgaciones en  Energia  y Poblacidn  ClEP, 
Bolivia 

•  Centro  de  Educacidn  de  Aduitos  »EI  Canelo  de  Nos«,  San  Bernardo,  Chile 

•  Servicios  Jun'dicos y  Sociales  SERJUS,  Guatemala 

•  Centro  Internacional de  Educacidn  y  Desarrollo  Humano  CINDE  In  Medellm, 
Colombia 

•  Asociacidn  para  el  Desarrollo  Campesino  ADC  in  Paste,  Colombia 

•  Corporacidn  para  el  Fomento  de  Empresas  Asociatlvas  CORFAS  in  Santander, 
Colombia 

•  Instituto  Mexicano  para  el  Desarrollo  Comunltaiio  IMDEC  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico 

f'   Centro  Utinoamericano  de  Apoyo  al  Saber  y  la  Educacidn  Popular,  Mexico 

indigenous  oi^anizations,  or  organizations  that  mainly  work  with  indigenous 
groups,  including: 

•  Casa  de  la  Cuitura  de  Juchitan,  Oaxaca,  Mexico 

•  Unidn  de  Comunldades  Indigenas  cte  la  Zona  Norte  del  Istmo  UCIZONI,  Mexico 
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•  Centra  Cultural  MIxe  de  San  Juan  Oulchlcovi,  Oaxaca,  Mexico 

•  Centra  de  Estudlos  para  el  Desarrollo  Rural  CESDER,  Puebia,  Mexico 

•  Asociacidn  Jaliscense  de  Apoyo  a  Grupos  Indi'genas  A]  AG  1,  Mexico 
s  Organizacion  Nacionalde  Indi'genas  de  Colombia  ONIC,  Colombia 

•  Centra  de  Investigaciones y  Seiyiclos  Comunlcarlos  CiSEC  in  Call,  Colombia 

•  Radio  San  Gabriel  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia 

•   Tile  Latin  American  Council  of  Adult  Education  Consejo  de  Educacldn  deAdultos 
de  America  Latina  CEAAL 

Main  areas  of  cooperation 

Conjidei  ing  the  large  niiiiiber  of  partner  organizations  and  their  extreme  diversity,  the 
various  arrangements  of  cooperation  with  ilZ/DVV  employ  vei7  different  forms  of 
organization  and  pursue  very  different  goals  according  to  their  specific  nature.  It  is  only 
seldom  that  a  project  will  concentrate  on  a  single  aspect,  as  the  context-related  con- 
cept of  adult  education  worl<  demands  an  integrated  approach  involving  activities  at 
several  levels.  None  the  less,  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following  to  briefly  outline 
a  number  of  characteristic  features  of  our  work  in  Latin  America. 

Support  of  practice-oriented  educational  systems 

It  is  still  a  widespread  notion  that  particularly  in  rural  structures,  adult  education  in 
Litin  America  concentrates  on  literacy  to  »wipe  out  the  scourge  of  Illiteracy"  and  to 
create  opportunities  for  premature  school-leavers  to  finish  their  formal  schooling  with 
special  emphasis  on  basic  priman/  school  education.  Educators  are  gradually  coming 
to  recognize  that  there  is  little  chance  of  long-term  success  in  their  literacy  work  unless 
learning  is  motivated  by  needs  for  Integrated  development  in  a  concrete  social  and 
economic  context  corresponding  to  the  reality  of  the  learner,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  limited  success  of  the  public  school  system  can  be  found  in  the  contents 
of  mandatory  curricula  that  are  so  remote  from  needs  and  reality.  Accordingly,  the 
main  task  of  adult  education,  formerly  as  now,  is  to  design  learning  to  assist  the  adult 
learner  in  coping  with  the  demands  of  practical  life  and  remedy  deficits  in  his  or  her 
formal  schooling  or  training  background.  This  especially  refers  to  adult  education  pro- 
vided by  government  agencies  in  programmes  with  wide-scale  coverage. 
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In  many  Latin  American  countries  there  are  vocational  training  services,  some  of 
which  have  a  very  high  professional  standing  (e.g.  SENA  in  Colombia  or  SENAI  in 
Brazil).  As  a  rule,  hovi/ever,  such  services  patronize  a  more  privileged  clientele  vjhh 
favourable  prospects  of  employment  In  the  formal  economic  sector.  Practice-oriented 
adult  education  for  the  less  privileged,  on  the  o.her  hand,  must  seek  to  Impart  basic 
technical  skills  and  capabilities  applicable  in  jobs  in  the  growing  informal  economic 
sector.  It  must  prepare  panicipants  to  work  Independently  or  as  employees  in 
cooperatives  and  small  production  groups,  or,  even  if  not  as  a  rule,  to  find  a  position 
and  earn  a  living  in  the  formal  economic  sector.  When  working  with  small  farmers.  It 
must  help  them  make  better  use  of  existing  resources  to  produce  staples  necessary  for 
survival  as  well  as  marketable  surpluses. 

Basic  rural  education  in  Colombia 

The  functional  education  programme  for  rural  adults  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education  under  the  National  Ministry  of  Education  in  Colombia  whicli 
IIZ/DVV  has  been  supporting  for  many  years  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  type  of 
work.  The  programmes  come  directly  to  the  villages  where  farmers  learn  basic  agricul- 
tural skills,  handicrafts  and  facts  about  ecology  essential  for  their  daily  work.  The  Min- 
istry's educators,  specialists  organized  In  teams  of  three,  give  advice  in  the  farmers' 
homes  and  on  their  fields.  The  educational  programmes  are  not  pre-determined.  Tliey 
address  the  specific  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  individually  from  village  to  village. 
Communal  pro)ects  benefiting  the  community  as  a  whole  are  often  an  offehoot  of  the 
work  (among  other  projects,  village  infrastructures  are  developed,  schools  and 
meeting  rooms  are  built,  village  work  shops  are  set  up,  community  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens  are  organized,  and  agricultural  cooperatives  are  established).  Such  undertak- 
ings are  guided  by  the  programme's  rur.^'l  teams.  They  are  realized  by  the  villagers 
themselves  often  with  financial  and  technical  or  practical  assistance  from  municipal  ad- 
ministrators and  other  public  Institutions  and  agencies.  IIZ  /  DVV  supports  the  work  of 
this  programme  by  organizing  seminars  to  design  concepts  and  plan  activities.  In  addi- 
tion, it  assists  in  the  elaboration  of  educational  material,  outfits  rural  teams  with  basic 
equipment,  tools,  seeds  or  veterinary  supplies,  and  supports  a  number  of  model  rural 
community  projects. 

Integrated  adult  education  in  Bolivia 

When  cooperation  was  initiated  in  1986  between  IIZ/DVV  and  the  Bolivian  Ministi-y 
for  Education  and  Culture,  it  concentrated  on  the  development  and  expansion  of 
model  integrated  adult  education  centres  to  test  a  new  concept  in  Bolivia  combining 
the  content  of  general  and  vocational  education.  Three  main  difficulties  in  practice 
were  encountered  in  this  undertaking: 
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The  adult  education  centres,  located  for  the 
most  part  in  regular  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  lacked  suitable  rooms  for  courses 
in  vocational  training,  for  instance  in  tailor- 
ing and  seamstress  work,  auto  mechanics, 
or  repair  and  installation  of  electric  appara- 
tus. Suitable  classrooms  were  built  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  people  concerned  often 
participated  in  the  actual  construction 
work,  and  financial  assistance  was  frequent- 
ly provided  by  Bolivia's  Fondo  de  Inversion 
Social,  which  was  established  with  interna- 
tional funds  primarily  to  alleviate  the  severe 
social  problems  resulting  from  the  closing  of 
national  mines  and  the  massive  layofft  of 
miners. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  the  adult  edu- 
cation centres  were  not  even  minimally  out- 
fitted to  run  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gramme. IIZ/DVV  provided  funds  to  bring 
the  centres  up  to  a  functional  level  in  terms 
of  equipment.  Perfection  was  not  the  aim, 
but  rather  a  minimum  supply  of  equipment 
that  would  permit  practical  training  condi- 
tions in  tune  with  the  reality  of  the  area.  In 
1993  equipment  was  purchased  for 
carpentry,  homemaking,  electricity,  auto- 
mobile mechanics  and  metal  working,  tail- 
oring and  seamstress  work  and  agriculture 
for  16  integrated  centres  throughout  the 
country  and  not  only  in  the  major  cities. 

For  the  most  part,  the  integrated  centres 
employ  teachers  from  the  formal  school 
system  who  take  on  a  position  to  teach 
adu't':  as  a  third  or  fourtli  job.  Those 
teachers  are  often  insufficiently  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  adult  education 
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and  lack  adequate  training  in  their  area  of  specialization.  IIZ/DVV  holds  seminars 
for  further  training  and  concept  planning  and  enables  educators  to  upgrade  their 
qualifications  in  their  respective  areas  of  specialization. 

The  coming  phase  of  collaboration  with  the  Bolivian  partners  will  be  devoted  to  con- 
solidating the  integrated  adult  education  centres  that  have  received  support  to  date.  In 
addition,  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  helping  the  adult  learners  v^ho  have  par- 
ticipated in  courses  at  the  centres  in  question  to  organize  income-generating  activities 
in  which  they  can  apply  the  skills  they  have  learned. 

Support  of  community  projects 

Adult  education  »can  occur  in  a  formally  structured  learning  situation,  or  through  in- 
dividual or  group  action,  provided  that  the  participants  are  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  analyse  their  conditions  and  become  conscious  of  the  course  and  outcome  of  their 
actions".  This  premise,  taken  from  IIZ/DVV's  official  guidelines,  particularly  des- 
cribes the  action-oriented  type  of  learning  that  takes  place  within  the  framev/ork  of 
community  projects.  IIZ/DVV  supports  many  such  projects,  for  the  most  part  in  col- 
laboration with  other  NGOs.  Learning  in  such  projects  develops  in  rhythm  with  the 
demands  and  the  progress  of  the  community  undertaking.  Rising  or  stagnating  pro- 
duction as  well  as  economic  success  or  failure  often  serve  as  indicators  of  learning  pro- 
gress or  needs.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  two  examples: 

Education  and  integral  development  in  rural  cooperatives  in  Asese,  Nicaragua 

The  Institute  Nlcaragiiense  cle  Investigacidn  y  Ediicacion  Popular  (INIEP)  caters  to 
farming  cooperatives  on  the  isthmus  of  Asese,  and  advises  them  in  matters  concerning 
access  to  land,  credit,  economically  priced  agricultural  supplies  including  seed  and  fer- 
tilizers, and  favourable  conditions  for  marketing  their  products.  In  the  course  of  its 
work,  INIEP  has  come  to  recognize  that  what  the  farmers  also  need,  perhaps  more 
than  anything,  is  adult  education.  They  need  a  better  grasp  of  budget  management 
and  cost  analysis  concepts  to  be  able  to  make  decisions  on  their  own.  They  need  infor- 
mation about  available  services  and  how  to  best  use  them.  They  need  to  learn  how  to 
structure  the  tasks  of  their  cooperatives  more  efficiently,  and  how  to  use  their  land 
more  effectively  from  an  economic  as  well  as  an  ecological  standpoint  in  the  interest  of 
greater  success.  Accordingly,  INIEP  representatives  attend  cooperative  assemblies  in 
an  advisory  capacity  and  support  the  members  of  the  cooperatives  in  their  work, 
Where  necessary  and  desired,  educational  functions  are  offered,  e.g.  on  biological 
methods  of  pest  control,  production  of  seed,  the  necessity  of  reforestation,  and  com- 
munity tree  nurseries,  the  care  of  domestic  poultry  and  economic  construction  of 
henhouses,  etc.  Marketing  channels  are  investigated  together  with  members,  and  rele- 
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vant  contacts  are  made.  At  the  same  time, 
questions  of  liealtli,  nutrition,  sexuality, 
family  planning,  etc.  are  discussed  with 
the  women  in  particular,  medical  exami- 
nations are  organized  for  the  children 
and,  where  necessary,  provision  is  made 
for  treatment  and  immunizations.  IIZ/ 
DVV  provides  financial  support  for  ne- 
cessary salaries  or  professional  fees, 
small-scale  demonstration  materials, 
other  expenditures  for  seminars  and 
educational  functions  including  board 
for  participants,  or  basic  and  necessary 
medicines  and  vaccines.  Costs  are  rela- 
tively low  in  comparison  with  benefits, 
for  advisory  services  and  support  are 
rendered  with  due  consideration  to  fac- 
tors of  timing,  relevance  and  appropri- 
ateness to  the  situation. 


Ecological  agriculture  in  the  Lake  La  Cocha  Region  of  Narino 

Point  of  departure  for  the  work  of  the  Asociacion  para  el  Desarrollo  Campesino 
(ADC),  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  development  of  peasant  farmers,  was  the 
region  around  Lake  La  Cocha  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Colombia  close  to 
Ecuador  where  the  majority  of  families  —  men,  women  and  children  —  earned  their 
living  by  felling  trees  and  producing  charcoal.  ADC  started  its  work  with  the  women, 
motivating  them  to  supplement  the  family  income  by  raising  and  marketing  small 
livestock  (chickens,  guinea  pigs,  etc.).  The  new  earning  potential  for  women  brought 
about  a  drastic  and  not  uncontrovereial  change  in  their  role,  and  family  counselling 
became  necessary  to  deal  with  the  male  perspective  in  particular.  Small-scale  farming 
(raising  small  livestock,  fruits  and  vegetables)  proved  to  be  less  strenuous  and  more 
productive  than  the  traditional  manufacture  of  charcoal,  and  over  the  years  charcoal 
production  has  given  way  to  the  restoration  of  indigenous  vegetation  and  trees.  Today 
there  are  numerous  so-called  private  reservas  naturales  that  offer  new  and  more  ecolo- 
gically-minded alternatives  to  the  massive  tourism  pursued  by  the  hotels  at  the  lake.  At 
the  same  time  they  provide  the  potential  for  a  more  stable  income.  In  this  way, 
agriculture  has  become  more  environmentally  acceptable  and  at  the  same  time  more 
productive.  Ecology  was  not  the  prime  moving  factor.  Nevertheless,  income-generat- 
ing efforts  had  positive  repercussions  on  the  environment. 
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The  methods  supported  by  IIZ/DVV  in  the  work  of  ADC  are  similar  to  those  des- 
cribed in  the  preceding  section  about  INIEP.  ADC  points  out  possibilities  for  eco- 
nomic productivity  and  fosters  organization  of  village  communities  based  on  mutu.il 
solidarity.  It  respects  personal  responsibility  and  individual  vocational  preferences.  It 
recognizes  the  need  for  objectives  to  come  from  the  villagers  themselves  in  a  gradual 
process  of  development.  And  it  supports  collaboration  among  communities  and  with 
similar  institutions  in  other  areas  as  well. 

Support  of  indigenous  approaches  to  aduit  education 

Indigenous  groups  are  at  a  particular  disadvantage  everywhere  in  Latin  America,  even 
within  the  most  marginal  sectors  of  the  population.  This  is  true  for  countries  where  in- 
digenous people  account  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  population  as  well  as  for  those 
where  the  majority  of  inhabitants  are  indigenous.  They  are  driven  back  physically, 
deprived  of  their  land  by  manipulation,  ano  -heated  in  business  transactions.  Their 
languages  are  not  taught  at  school.  Their  views  cf  the  worid  and  tlieir  values  are  disre- 
spected. Their  history  is  denied.  The  dominating  society  still  tends  to  use  the  word  in- 
dio  as  a  synonym  for  dull-witted,  backward  and  uncivilized.  Many  indigenous  people 
consequently  prefer  to  deny  their  background  rather  than  admit  that  they  are  indios.  It 
is  clear  that  adult  education  as  well  as  other  areas  dedicated  to  social  development 
have  a  special  responsibility  toward  native  ethnic  groups.  Therefore,  IIZ/DVV  con- 
siders the  support  of  indigenous  organizations  and  groups  an  area  of  central  concern  in 
several  of  its  projects.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Mexico  where  the  project  is 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  work  with  Indians.  A  new  project  is  sdieduled  to  begin 
shortly  in  Guatemala  to  further  expand  this  focal  point  of  cooperation  in  Latin 
America. 

The  range  of  activities  is  wide.  Literacy  materials  are  elabora,  "d,  tested  and  applied  in 
indigenous  languages  (e.g.  Zapotecan  and  Mixtecan).  Undertakings  are  supported  to 
investigate  and  record  indigenous  history,  and  to  document  and  teach  indigenous 
modes  of  arts  and  iiandlcrafts,  thus  preserving  indigenous  culture.  General  education 
is  adapted  to  indigenous  forms  of  comprehension,  and  ti'ansmitted  in  indigenous 
languages.  Profitable  forms  of  agricultural  and  handicraft  production  are  developed  on 
the  basis  of  traditional  knowledge.  Efforts  are  made  to  foster  traditional  divisions  of 
labour,  traditional  forms  of  social  organization,  family  and  group  solidarity,  indigenous 
fomis  of  land  ownership  and  use  of  natural  resources.  Indigenous  peoples  are  kept  in- 
formed about  their  rights,  and  receive  counselling  and  support  in  legal  conflicts  based 
on  those  rights,  A  brief  description  of  two  programmes  follows  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
rion: 
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Integrated  adult  education  with  Zapotec  Indians  in  Mexico 

Tlie  people  of  ]ucliitin  on  tlie  Istlimus  of  Teliuantep^c  in  tlie  Mexican  federal  state  of 
Oaxaca  are  largely  of  Zapotec  extraction.  Tlie  Zapotec  language  is  still  widely  used, 
butSpanisli  remains  tlie  language  of  tlie  market,  commerce  and  scliool.  Estrangement 
of  tlie  people  from  their  own  tradition  and  culture  seemed  imminent.  Hence,  several 
years  ago  IIZ/DVV  undertook  to  support  tlie  C3S3  dela  Culture  (House  of  Culture)  in 
a  project  conceived  in  conjunction  witli  the  University  of  Mexico's  Institute  of  An- 
thropological Research  to  harmonize  the  written  form  of  the  Zapotec  language  and 
promote  literacy  among  the  Zapotec  people.  The  project  has  elaborated  literacy 
material  based  on  the  key  notions  of  work,  family  and  social  organization  (quite  a  dif- 
ficult undertaking  considering  the  regional  variations  in  the  different  Zapotec  dialects). 
It  prepares  indigenous  teachers  and  conducts  literacy  courses  in  the  various 
neighbourhoods  and  surrounding  villages  primarily  for  women  who  are  encouraged  to 
form  discussion  groups  and  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  the  organization  of  com- 
munity work  processes.  A  good  example  is  a  production  group  for  traditional  Huipil 
dress  (colourfully  embroidered  loose-fitting  blouses  and  skirts  still  commonly  worn  by 
Zapotec  women  in  a  somewhat  inore  simple  everyday  design  and  in  an  elaborately  or- 
namented version  for  celebrations  and  festivities).  Purchase  of  yarn  and  fabric,  distri- 
bution of  work,  and  marketing  of  products  is  organized  in  common  to  everyone's  ad- 
vantage. There  is  some  division  of  labour  (cutting  out  patterns,  designing),  albeit 
without  interfering  with  the  women's  traditional  pattern  of  organizing  their  own  work 
individually  alongside  their  other  household  chores.  Another  example  involves  the 
men  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  still  engaged  in  farming.  Alternative  crops  are  needed 
to  compensate  for  the  downward  price  trend  in  sugarcane  and  maize.  The  rising  de- 
mand for  natural  dyes  in  the  textile  industry  in  particular  prompted  the  farmers  to 
devote  a  small  portion  of  their  land  to  communal  cultivation  of  indigo,  a  plant  that  still 
grows  wild  around  ]uchitan.  Investment  expenditures  are  minimal,  and  the  crop  is  easy 
to  tend  aftersowing.  The  first  attempt  failed  due  to  the  floods  caused  by  last  summer's 
heavy  rains,  but  the  second  crop  was  a  success  and  found  a  good  market. 

Paez  Indians  in  Colombia  and  ecological  agriculture 

The  Centre  for  Social  Research  and  Social  Services  (CISEC)  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  a 
small  non-government  ot^anization  engaged  in  development  work  with  the  Paez  In- 
dian villages  located  in  the  north  of  the  Department  of  Cauca.  Financial  assistance  for 
its  work  is  provided  by  IIZ/DVV  as  well  as  organizations  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland.  CISEC  programmes  are  designed  to  demonstrate  appropriate,  ecologi- 
cally compatible  agricultural  techniques  on  the  severely  eroded  indigenous  land,  and 
to  provide  the  Indigenous  people  and  their  autonomous  government  bodies  with  in- 
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formation  on  the  provisions  governing  tlie  protection  of  indigenous  groups  under  tlie 
new  constitution  as  well  as  with  legal  iervices.  ilZ/DVV  assistance  is  channelled  into 
seminars  and  agricultural  experiments.  CISEC  workers  started  their  efforts  on  a  plot  of 
land  close  to  the  Paez  community  that  belonged  to  the  oi^anization  and  was  just  as  in- 
fertile as  the  indigenous  land.  By  terracing  the  land,  and  enriching  it  with  biological  fer- 
tilizers, CISEC  staff  was  able  to  substantially  increase  its  yield  of  marketable  products. 
This  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  Paez  people  and  their  willingness  to  try  the  same 
ecological  methods  on  their  own  land.  That  gave  CISEC  a  point  of  departure  for  work- 
ing with  the  people  in  other  areas.  The  process  has  been  a  gradual  one,  and  from  the 
start  the  pace  has  been  set  by  the  Pa'..-z. 

The  work  of  CISEC  is  marked  by  a  sensitive  and  truly  participatory  approach.  It  serves 
as  a  model  for  comparable  oi^anizations  concentrating  on  other  indigenous  groups  or 
problems  of  ecology.  IlZ/DVV  arranges  exposure  visits  and  inter-institutional  con- 
tacts, among  others  with  staff  members  from  the  Ministry  of  Education's  »Educaddn 
Fundamental  de  Adultos"  programme.  Exchange  of  information  and  experience  is  an 
aspect  which  will  require  more  attention  in  the  future. 

Organizations  dealing  with  indigenous  people,  even  those  of  Latin  American  origin, 
often  possess  neither  the  necessai7  sensitivity  nor  the  apparatus  to  make  their  work 
sufficiently  participatory.  Many  such  organizations  have  not  yet  systematically  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  principle  of  co-determination,  and  consequently  ignore  that 
the  disposition  to  change,  the  degree  and  pace  of  any  such  change,  and  the 
simultaneous  need  to  conserve  what  is  uniquely  indigenous  can  only  be  determined  by 
indigenous  people  themselves.  The  problem  is  being  confronted  in  Mexico  in  a  series 
of  seminars  offered  by  IlZ/DVV  in  collaboration  with  NGOs  and  representatives  of  in- 
digenous groups  to  give  participants  the  opportunity  to  examine  their  practical  v/ork 
as  well  as  the  instruments  and  methods  they  use  in  a  given  social  context  to  evaluate 
their  juitability. 

Latin  American  Council  of  Adult  Education 

nConsejo  de  Educacion  de  Adultos  de  America  Latina<<  (CEAAL) 

As  in  other  continental  regions,  NGOs  in  the  fields  of  adult  education  and  social 
development  in  Latin  America  also  recognize  the  need  for  networking.  They,  too,  ex- 
change subject  related  information,  and  profit  from  each  other's  experience.  They 
document  work-related  findings  and  make  them  available  to  others.  They  work 
together  to  define  the  role  that  adult  education  can  play  in  bringing  about  social 
change,  and  develop  corresponding  strategies  for  action.  They  back  mutually  devel- 
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oped  concepts  in  their  own  countries  and  present  tliem  to  international  forums 
(UNO,  UNESCO,  OAS)  so  as  to  improve  conditions  for  adult  education.  All  tliese 
facets  of  cooperation  go  to  make  up  tlie  agenda  of  CEAAL,  tlie  most  important  um- 
brella organization  in  the  field  of  adult  education  in  Latin  America  serving  a  member- 
ship of  200  organizations. 

Following  the  collapse  of  socialist  systems,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  all  over 
the  world  that  while  the  alternatives  of  the  past  have  proven  to  be  Utopian,  the  solution 
for  the  greater  majority  does  not  lie  in  neoliberalism  and  turning  public  responsibility 
over  to  the  private  sector.  On  the  contraiy,  as  options  they  are  rather  aggravating  the 
social  problems  of  the  masses  everywhere.  Consequently,  during  the  past  year  it  was 
necessary  to  rethink  the  direction  of  so-called  popular  education,  a  concept  of  adult 
education  that  promotes  societal  change  and  social  participation.  The  need  was 
recognized  for  an  adult  education  that  would  participate  in  designing  strategies  to 
allow  Latin  America  to  develop  independently  based  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
democracy  for  all  sectors  of  the  population,  and  sustainable  economic  growth  coupled 
with  sound  environmental  management.  With  this  general  purpose  in  mind,  the  con- 
crete work  of  adult  education  had  to  be  re-evaluated  and  redirected  to  strengthen 
social  movements  in  Latin  America  which  are  so  vital  to  effectively  build  a  democracy 
corresponding  to  that  ideal.  CEAAL  has  recognized  the  need  to  expedite  the  process 
of  democratization  and  decentralization  in  its  own  structures  first.  The  organization  re- 
quires strengthening  at  the  local  and  regional  levels,  and  the  members  must  be  given 

more  say  in  decisions.  A  preliminary 
resolution  is  scheduled  to  be  passed  at 
CEAAL's  next  general  assembly  in  April 
1 994  to  initiate  this  process  of  political, 
organizational  and  conceptual  reform. 

Financial  support  from  IIZ/DVV  per- 
mitted the  organization  of  numerous 
consultations  and  official  contacts  at  the 
local,  national,  subregional  and  conti- 
nental level.  Several  seminars  were  held 
in  each  of  the  theme-oriented  networks 
and  task  forces  (women,  basic  educa- 
tion, literacy,  peace  and  human  rights, 
environment,  communication,  local  pol- 
itics) with  significant  representation  on 
the  part  of  institutions  not  (yet)  affiliated 
with  CEAAL.  The  Secretariat  General 
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circulated  several  new  editions  of  Its  peri- 
odicals (4  issues  of  U  Cam  and  2  of  Lj 
Piragua),  and  published  many  docu- 
ments on  the  various  seminars  and  func- 
tions, as  well  as  monographs,  research 
studies  and  strategy  papers. 


\jx  eoastinmon 
de  Pronieteo 

Educaaon  para  una 
demo&aaa  LatinoaTBicana 


1993  witnessed  a  continuance  in  the 
trend  for  Latin  American  NGOs  to  set 
aside  their  formerly  dominant  stance  of 
general  opposition  in  exchange  for  an  at- 
titude of  open-mindedness  towards  the 
government  as  a  potential  partner  for 
cooperation  and  a  provider  of  sup- 
plementary services.  This  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign  of  improvement  in  the  domestic 
climate  of  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. CEAAL  representatives,  who  dem- 
onstrate high  standards  of  professional 

quality  and  moral  integrity,  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  progress  in  this 
area.  A  perhaps  symbolic  indication  hereof  is  the  decision  of  recently  elected  Presi- 
dent Frei  to  appoint  the  long-standing  CEAAL  coordinator  for  Chilean  affiliates, 
Adriana  Delplano,  to  his  cabinet  as  Minister  for  National  Assets. 
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Evaluation  and  outlook 

A  satisfactory  balance  can  be  reported  for  1993  insofar  as  concerns  the  work  of 
IIZ/DVV  in  collaboration  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  partners  in  many  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Positive  experience  has  been  made  with  a  number  of  new  partners. 
Developments  have  progressed  ver>'  favourably  in  the  work  of  the  advisory  office 
which  IIZ/DVV  opened  in  1992  in  Mexico.  As  in  the  other  IIZ/DVV  offices  in 
Colombia  and  Bolivia,  the  de;.iand  for  services  far  exceeds  staff  capacity  and  financial 
resources. 

For  the  most  part,  measures  proceeded  according  to  plan  in  conformity  with  the  needs 
of  the  various  partner  organizations.  As  in  past  years,  IIZ/DVV  was  able  to  serve  as 
mediator  and  liaison  In  its  cooperation  with  government  and  private  providers  of  adult 
education.  Theme-centred  work.  Including  practice-oriented  training  systems,  com- 
munal projects  and  indigenous  adult  education,  reflect  IIZ/DVV  precepts  and  the  re- 
quirements of  partner  countries  alike.  Accordingly,  the  Institute's  work  is  also  unani- 
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mously  valued  as  a  model  for  sensitive  and  iinimposing  but  effective  activities  firmiy 
embedded  witfiin  ihe  bottoii.  strata  of  society. 

Steps  wiii  liave  to  be  taken  over  ihe  next  years  to  ensure  ihai  ihe  budget  for  coopera- 
tion in  Litin  America  does  not  diminisli,  for  we  cannot  expect  ihe  goal  of  a  society  liv- 
ing In  harmony,  social  justice  and  intercultural  equality  to  become  a  reality  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Meanwhile,  IIZ/DVV  remains  committed  to  offer  its  modest  but 
necessary  contribution  to  achieve  the  aims  of  adult  education  in  cooperation  with  its 
partners. 
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General  situation 


Central  European  States 

During  the  course  of  1 993,  a  degree  of  stability  was  reached  in  the  rapid  process 
of  democratization  taking  place  in  tliose  three  of  thefournationsadheiing  to  the 
Visegrad  Agreements  where  ilZ/DVV  was  active  during  the  reporting  period  — 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic  (CR)  and  Hungary. 

In  Poland,  the  number  of  parties  represented  in  the  Sejm,  or  lower  house,  was  reduced 
to  six  with  the  introduction  of  the  5%  clause  in  the  September  elections,  and  the 
government  coalition  between  the  Polish  Peasants'  Party  and  the  Democratic  Left 
Alliance  secured  a  stable  two-thirds  majority  in  Parliament  and  the  Senate.  The  task  of 
re  writing  the  constitution  to  delimit  the  powers  and  competence  of  the  president,  the 
government  and  Parliament  is  one  of  the  most  highly  controversial  issues  on  the  agen- 
da of  the  running  legislature  period. 

1 993  was  a  year  of  relatively  little  political  turbulence  in  Hungary.  The  tragic  death  of 
the  first  democratically  elected  prime  minister,  ]6szef  Antall,  united  the  people  in 
mourning  for  a  time. 

In  the  CR,  there  were  no  drastic  deviations  fro.m  the  reform  course  set  by  President 
Vaclav  Havel  and  the  fairly  pragmatic  leader  of  the  centre  coalition.  Prime  Minister 
Vaclav  Klaus. 

Events  were  less  suble  on  the  political  scene  in  Bulgaria's  even  more  recent 
democracy  where  a  group  of  ex-communist  experts  who  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  people  make  up  the  majority  of  the  government.  Ethnic  tensions  that  surfaced 
anew  with  Turkish  and  Romany  minorities  were  kept  in  check,  but  only  with  difficulty. 

In  Romania,  President  ion  iliescu,  with  his  more  moderate  leanings,  is  surrounded  by  a 
strongly  nationalistic  government.  Romania  has  to  deal  with  ethnic  minorities  with  its 
Hungarian,  German,  and  Romany  communities  whose  problems,  just  like  in  Bulgaria, 
are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  they  live  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country.  The 
government  has  yet  to  come  up  with  an  adequate  social  programme  to  deal  with  the 
legacy  of  former  President  Ceau5escu's  »five  children  families"  campaign.  Among  its 
repercussions  are  an  increase  in  the  number  of  street  children  and  young  adults 
without  jobs. 

!n  the  economic  sphore,  the  Visegrad  countries  occupy  the  most  favourable  position 
in  Central  Europe.  Lasr  year,  Poland's  GNP  rose  4%  over  1989,  the  highest  rate  of 
growth  as  yet  for  any  country  of  the  former  socialist  bloc.  There  is  an  upswing  in  pri- 
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vate  initiative,  but  development  is  marl<ed  by  extreme  inequity.  Millions  of  Poles  live  in 
poverty,  most  notably  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  rural  areas.  This  development  is 
characteristic  for  all  Central  European  nations. 

Toward  the  end  of  1993,  the  economic  situation  In  Hungary  began  to  become 
somewhat  more  settled.  Inflation  has  stablized  at  the  still  high  rate  of  22.5%.  Declin- 
ing production  of  goods  and  services  over  the  past  years  is  levelling  off  and  seems  to  be 
reaching  its  nadir.  The  agricultural  sector  is  still  in  a  critical  slump,  however.  The  pro- 
cess of  restructuring  is  tedious  there,  and  produce  is  difficult  to  market.  At  the  end  of 
1993,  the  rate  of  unemployment  was  1 2.2%  according  to  official  figures.  Expressed 
in  real  numbers,  this  means  that  620,000  people  are  affected.  Hidden  unemploy- 
ment masks  a  much  higher  figure,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Many  Hungarians  are  on  the 
road  to  poverty,  and  it  is  questionable  to  what  extent  traditional  family  solidarity  can 
absorb  what  is  no  longer  contained  by  the  web  of  social  services. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  the  Czech  Republic,  although  in  contrast  to  Hungary,  signs 
for  a  turning  point  in  economic  development  have  not  yet  become  manifest  i.iere.  The 
location  of  the  Czech  Republic,  wliich  has  already  attracted  a  subi^tantial  number  of 
western  businesses,  is  a  tremendous  advantage.  Already  2.2  billion  US  dollars  in  in- 
vestments have  flowed  into  the  country  since  the  turning  point,  the  largest  investors 
being  Americans  and  Germans.  German  enterprises  alone  have  a  stake  in  more  than  a 
third  of  all  joint  ventures.  Low  unemployment  in  the  CR,  3%  according  to  official 
estimates,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  Czechs  commute  to  jobs  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  economic  picture  in  Romania  is  far  less  encouraging.  Unemployment  officially 
stands  at  20%.  Inflation  rose  by  200%  in  1 993.  Salary  and  wage  payments  were  not 
always  reliable.  Energy  supply  presents  another  great  problem,  as  Romania  must  pur- 
chase its  gas  and  electricity  from  abroad.  A  slight  upwards  trend  was  registered  in  the 
agricultural  sector,  at  least  in  Transylvania.  Foreign  investments,  however,  remain 
relatively  low. 

Similar  problems  are  confronting  the  economy  in  Bulgaria.  Two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  which  is  rural,  is  already  earning  less  than  the  required 
minimum.  The  tourist  sector  is  the  main  foreign  exchange  earner. 

At  present,  membership  in  the  E.U.  is  a  priority  problem  for  all  Central  European 
countries. 
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The  Baltic  States  and  CIS 


In  the  Baltic  states,  the  movement  for  independence  at  the  end  of  the  )  9805  and  for- 
mal independence  in  August  1991  led  to  a  break  down  of  established  structures  in 
every  official  sector,  and  new  and  different  structures  have  emerged  in  the  new  in- 
dependent countries  to  take  their  place.  The  governments  which  have  been  elected  in 
the  meantime  have  had  to  create  a  new  legal  foundation  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Next  to 
questions  of  ov/nership  and  land  title,  the  central  political  issues  are  economic  and 
social  development  and  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops. 

Estonia  is  ruled  by  a  nationalist  conservative  government  that  has  been  pursuing  a 
strict  monetary  policy  while  working  intensively  to  stimulate  foreign  investments. 

In  Lithuania,  the  Democratic  Labour  Party  is  the  government's  majority  party.  Presi- 
dent Brasauskas,  who  played  a  key  role  in  breaking  his  country  away  from  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  is  leading  the  former  national  communist  party  on  a  course  of  democratic 
renewal. 

After  the  last  elections  in  Latvia,  Latvia's  Way  and  the  Latvian  Farmers'  Union  joined 
together  to  form  a  coalition  government,  but  the  two  parties  do  not  command  an  ab- 
solute majority  in  parliament.  Therefore,  progress  in  some  of  the  government's  pro- 
grammes is  only  possible  in  exchange  for  concessions  towards  the  other  parties  groups 
with  representation. 

A  generally  sound  and  open  political  climate  in  the  Baltic  states  has  stabalized  an 
economic  situation  that  even  during  the  Soviet  period  faired  better  than  in  other 
republics.  With  inflation  ranging  from  3%  (in  Lithuania)  to  5%  (in  Estonia),  and  (of- 
ficial) unemployment  figures  of  just  under  2%  (for  Lithuania)  and  6%  (for  Latvia), 
economic  poverty  is  mainly  felt  in  regions  where  structures  are  weak  or  heavily 
populated  by  Russian  minorities. 

The  countries  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS)  con- 
stitute a  marked  contrast  to  the  above  cited  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  in 
a  political  context.  Although  now  formally  democratic,  the  member  republics  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  shaping  their  structures  according  to  the  rules  of  democracy.  Not 
only  is  the  societal  revolution  incomplete,  it  remains  without  direction  and  concept, 
and  without  prospects  for  stabilization.  This  notwithstanding,  there  are  differences  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  states.  Despite  parliamentary  elections  and  a  new 
constitution  in  the  Russian  Federation  (RF),  the  various  regions  are  becoming  more 
and  more  regionalized  in  political  practice  against  a  background  of  diverse  political  and 
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economic  realities,  disparate  peoples,  cultures  and  religions.  Decentralized  structures 
are  being  established,  and  interests  are  being  formulated  in  each  region  that  often  con- 
flict with  the  centre  in  Moscow. 

Numerous  political  problems  are  still  flaring  up  in  Ukraine,  Tensions  continue  with 
Russia  over  division  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  the  determination  of  Ukraine's  eastern 
borderline  in  a  region  largely  populated  by  Russians,  and  sovereignty  over  the  Crimea, 
In  addition,  the  border  to  Moldova  is  still  uncertain  and  the  conflict  in  Transistria  con- 
tinues to  smoulder.  These  factors  complicate  the  process  of  nation  building  and 
paralyze  daily  life  for  many  people. 

Ethnic  tensions  are  likewise  escalating  in  Kazakhstan,  where  Kazakhs  make  up  only  a 
third  of  the  entire  population.  Even  though  it  is  the  oificial  policy  of  President  Nazar- 
baev's  governm  jnt  that  all  the  various  nationalities  (Russian,  German,  Ukrainian, 
various  ethnic  groups  of  Turkisli  extraction)  are  needed  for  the  domestic  labour  force, 
there  have  been  repeated  confrontations  above  al!  In  border  areas.  The  government  is 
maintaining  cliannels  open  to  the  west  (with  Turkey),  the  east  (China),  the  north 
(Russia)  and  the  south  (Iran)  so  as  not  to  close  itself  off  from  any  opportunity  for 
cooperation. 

Survival  heads  the  list  of  economic  priorities  in  CIS  member  states.  The  euphoria  of 
the  last  few  years  has  dwindled  in  the  face  of  run-away  inflation  (rates  of  up  100%  per 
month),  rampant  unemployment,  and  severe  impoverishment.  Society  is  polarizing 
into  poor  and  rich.  In  Russia,  half  of  the  country's  income  is  earned  by  less  than  20% 
of  the  population.  Mafia-like  structures  continue  to  mushroom.  There  are  still  many 
large  state-run  businesses  employing  thousands  of  workers  wliere  privatization  has  not 
yet  begun.  Over  a  year's  time,  industrial  production  fell  16%  in  Russia  and  33%  in 
Ukraine.  Barter  has  become  the  preferred  form  of  trade  due  to  rapidly  devaluating  cur- 
rency. The  transitional  currency  in  Ukraine  is  plummeting  faster  than  the  Russian  ru- 
ble. Kazakhstan  is  bankingon  its  natural  resources  while  trying  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment through  liberal  investment  laws  and  national  stabilization . 

None  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  nations  can  claim  improvements  in  the 
situation  of  education  and  culture  during  the  past  year.  On  the  contrary,  those  fields 
are  experiencing  dramatic  deterioration  in  many  countries.  In  Central  Europe  budgets 
for  education  and  culture  have  barely  been  adjusted  to  compensate  for  inflation. 
Necessary  reforms  have  not  been  realized  foi'  lack  of  funds.  Resources  for  school 
renovations  and  necessaiy  equipment  are  limited.  Now  that  state  subsidies  have  been 
discontinued,  educational  institutions  are  taking  recourse  to  methods  of  self-help  like 
renting  school  facilities  or  charging  fees  for  additional  functions  to  improve  their  finan- 
cial situation.  Teachers  remain  underpaid  and  working  conditions  continue  to  worsen 
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in  Eastern  Europe,  with  resulting  emigration  on  the  part  of  many  intellectuals.  No  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  communalization  of  education  and  further  training,  and  draft 
legislation  to  regulate  the  educational  system  is  stagnating  or  has  been  shelved  for  the 
time  being  in  almost  every  country  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  even  though  policy- 
makers have  recognized  the  importance  of  education  to  advance  the  process  of 
democratization  and  bring  about  social  or  economic  change. 

Departments  of  adult  education  do  exist  in  the  Ministries  of  Culture  and  Education  in 
Lithuania,  and  since  1 992  in  Latvia.  But  educational  policy  and  especially  continuing 
education  legislation  are  not  high  on  the  list  of  priorities.  Nevertheless,  the  Ministry 
has  placed  oi,ices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lithuanian  Association  of  Adult  Education 
without  charge. 

New  IIZ  /  DW  project  offices 

In  1993,  iiZ/DVV  opened  project  offices  in  Romania  and  in  Russia  to  be  able  to 
work  more  closely  with  adult  educators  in  those  countries,  and  offer  advisory  services 
on  A  continual  basis  to  foster  the  development  and  reform  of  adult  education  systems 
there. 

Many  measures  were  organized  and  carried  out,  including  in-service  training  ar- 
rangements, professional  visits  for  the  5al<e  of  exposure,  and  seminars,  in  Romania  con- 
tacts have  been  established  with  organizations  affiliated  with  ANUP  in  cities  including 
Craiova,  Bra^ov,  Timi^oara,  Cluj,  Satu  Mare,  Oradea  and  Tirgu  Mure?.  Other  contacts 
are  being  developed  and  deepened. 

Since  the  Russian  office  was  opened,  contact  has  been  established  with  ZNANIE  in 
the  southern  Russian  city  of  Kursl(  where  a  seminar  was  held  on  communalization  and 
legislation  in  adult  education.  Since  ZNANIE  in  Kursk  has  its  own  building,  and  the 
city  has  good  transportation  links,  this  member  organization  lends  itself  as  a  hub  for 
measures  conducted  in  the  southern  pan  of  Russia.  Contacts  have  also  been  initiated 
with  other  adult  education  institutions  as  well  as  the  Youth  Institute  in  Moscow  and  the 
Cultural  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg. 

IIZ/DVV  partner  organizations 

In  Poland  and  Hungary,  where  project  offices  have  been  operating  for  two  years 
already,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  arrangements  of  cooperation  with  several  part- 
ners. This  also  applies  to  Romania  and  Russia,  where  project  offices  were  opened  in 
August  1993,  each  engaging  in  cooperation  with  more  than  one  partner.  In  each  of 
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the  countries  where  IIZ/DVV  does  not  work  through  a  project  office,  it  collaborates 
with  a  single  non-governmpnt  partner  established  or  reorganized  since  initiation  of  the 
new  political  order  in  1991.  The  most  important  partners  of  IIZ/DVV,  according  to 
country,  are  as  follows: 

Bulgaria:  Federacija  na  Druzestvata  za  Razprostranenie  na  Znanija  (Society  for  the 
Dissemination  of  Knowledge  —  Federacija). 

Poland:  Towaaystwo  Uniwersytetow  Ludowych  (Society  of  Popular  Universities); 
Towarzyscwo  Wiedzy  Powszechnei  (Sodery  for  the  Dissemination  of  Science); 
as  well  as 

Cultural  Centres  in  the  various  provinces  that  work  together  with  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tional Education,  schools  of  higher  education  and  associations. 

Romania:  Asociafia  Nafionala  a  Universi^cilcr  Populare  ANUP  (National  Associa- 
tion of  Popular  Universities); 
Casa  de  Cultura  (Houses  of  Culture); 

Inscicucul  de  $ciin(e  de  Pedagogica  (Institute  for  the  Educational  Sciences). 

tne  Czech  Republic: /A/radem/e  ]an-Amoe-Komenskeho  A]AK  (Comenius  Academy) 

Hungary:  Tudominyos  Ismeretcerjesztd  Tarsulac  TIT  (Society  for  the  Dissemination  of 
Scientific  Knowledge); 

Magyar  N^pfdiskolai  TJrsasJgMUT  (Hungarian  Adult  Education  Society); 
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Ministry  for  Culture  and  Education;  and 

Ministry  for  Environmental  Protection  as  well  as  other  education  centres  and  houses  of 
culture. 
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In  CIS  countries  and  in  the  Baltic  states, 
IIZ/DVV  pannersare  either  NGOs  that 
were  newly  founded  or  restructured  such 
as  in  the  Russian  Federation,  or  national 
adult  education  associations  established 
in  1993  in  the  Baltic  states  for  a  mem- 
bership of  various  adult  education  orga- 
nizations following  different  goals  (trade 
unions,  artistic  groups,  church  organiza- 
tions). 

Estonia:  Estonian  Adult  Education  Asso- 
ciation (ANDRAS). 

Kazakhstan:  Institute  for  Professionals 
and  Specialists  under  Kazakhstan's  Council 
of  Minister; 

Continuing  Education  Institute  and  Cul- 
tural Palace  of  the  Cotton  Collective  in 
Almaty  (Alma-Ata). 

Latvia:  Ucvijas  piejugiiso  izgiitibas  ap- 
rleniba  •  LPIA  (Latvian  Adult  Education 
Association). 

Lithuania:  Lieaivos  Suaugusiuju  Svieci- 
mo  Asociaciia  -  LSSA  (Lithuanian  Adult 
Education  Association). 

Russian  Federation:  Moskovski}  cencr 
nepreryvnogo   obrazovanija    •  MCEC 
(Moscow  Continuing  Education  Center); 
Russian  ZNANIE  In  St.  Petersburg,  Omsk 
and  Kursk; 

Other  potential  partners  include  former 
trade  union-run  houses  of  culture,  which 
have  been  approached  by  the  IIZ/DVV 
project  office  in  St.  Petersburg  in  a  survey 
on  programmes,  interests  etc. 

Ukraine:  Municipal  Administration  in  Kiev 
and  the  Ukraine  Employment  Office 
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Structures,  networks,  information 


Aduit  education  organizations  and  tiie  process  of  restructuring 

The  adult  education  organizations  formerly  run  by  the  communist  party  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  Bulgaria  and  Russia  were  reorganized  into  independent  aduit  education  in- 
stitutions already  in  1 991 .  The  process  continued,  and  by  1 993  national  associations 
and  nationwide  providers  of  adult  education  had  been  established  in  other  Central  and 
Eastern  European  countries  as  well.  In  Romania,  the  so-called  popular  universities 
(UP)  joined  together  with  a  number  of  the  country's  houses  of  culture  to  form  the 
Association  Nationale  des  Universices  Populaires  (ANUP).  This  has  created  an  adult 
education  network  in  which  popular  iiniversities  and  houses  of  culture  intend  to  pro- 
vide complementary  programmes  of  regional  coverage.  The  various  UPs  have  begun 
to  expand  their  activities  within  the  country.  A  number  will  be  selected  as  focal  points 
for  cooperation,  particularly  in  areas  where  there  is  a  special  need  for  aduit  education 
due  to  high  concentrations  of  unemployment,  like,  for  example,  in  Bra^ov,  Bucharest, 
Cluj-Napoca  and  Ttrgu  ]iu. 

In  the  three  Baltic  states,  adult  education  associations  have  been  established  by 
formerly  state-run  education  organizations  like  universities,  pedagogical  academies, 
research  institutes  and  evening  schools,  as  well  as  newer  non-government  organizations 
and  groups  founded  as  offshoots  of  the  independence  movements. 

In  Estonia,  around  25  continuing  education  organizations  grouped  together  to  form 
ANDRAS,  the  Estonian  Adult  Education  Association,  which  provides  further  training 
for  educators  and  organizers  in  ihe  area  of  adult  education.  Both  government  and  non- 
government organizations  work  together  here  to  elaborate  new  paradigms  for  struc- 
tures and  methods  of  adult  education. 

In  1992,  the  Lithuanian  Adult  Education  Association  (LSSa)  was  founded.  At  pre- 
sent it  has  a  membership  of  48  private  individuals  (for  the  most  part  from  government 
institutions)  and  five  non-government  organizations.  In  an  effort  to  improve  aduit 
education  on  a  national  scale  so  as  to  better  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population,  the 
Association  has  selected  eight  regional  centres  which  will  be  equipped  to  assume  the 
tasks  of  coordination,  organize  further  training  programmes  and  provide  information 
services  for  adult  education  institutions. 

In  1993,  the  Latvian  Adult  Education  Association  (LPIA)  was  established  with  a 
membership  comprising  important  social,  governmeiit  and  non-government  groups  as 
well  as  representatives  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Teachers'  Training  Institute, 
local  government  administration,  the  continuing  education  society  Zinibu,  art  centres. 
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trade  unions  and  a  res;arch  institute.  Tlie  members  comprelnend  tine  field  of  adult 
education  in  a  broader  context.  Tliey  realize  that  througln  diversity,  their  programmes 
can  also  provide  an  adequate  response  to  needs  related  to  social  and  economic 
development  in  their  country. 

IIZ  /  DVV  provides  these  institutions  with  advisory  ser\'ices  on  matters  of  organization 
to  promote  institutional  development  while  helping  to  organize  further  training  op- 
portunities for  their  staff  members.  Where  such  umbrella  associations  and  national 
provider  organizations  exist,  adult  education  is  also  organized  regionally,  and  accord- 
ingly is  more  likely  to  be  geared  to  people  at  the  grassroots  level  instead  of  merely  be- 
ing modelled  after  and  controlled  from  an  adult  education  centre  In  the  country's 
capital.  Moreover,  work  on  the  national  level  has  permitted  IIZ/DVV  to  gain  greater 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  regional  and  rural  adult  education,  and  accordingly  has 
led  to  the  elaboration  of  more  appropriate  concepts  in  areas  including  organizational 
support. 

Continuing  education  measures  and  further  ttaininv'  can  also  be  provided  in  regions 
remote  from  the  country's  capital.  In  Latvia,  for  example,  the  Latvian  .Nature  Fund, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Training  Center  of  the  local  government  have  held 
regional  seminars  in  Ventspils  and  in  Lettgallen  for  adult  educators  as  well  as  for  direc- 
tors of  cultural  institutes  and  the  Ledurga  School  of  Arts. 

Such  opportunities  are  particularly  important  in  Russia  where  distance  is  a  barrier  to 
centrally  located  functions  that  in  most  cases  have  become  too  expensive  for  potential 
participants.  By  setting  up  regional  adult  education  centres  in  northern  and  southern 
Russia  as  well  as  in  western  Siberia  and  the  far  east,  with  the  idea  of  converting  them  in- 
to nuclei  for  coordination  and  mode!  centres  for  the  surrounding  area,  both  ZNANIE 
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and  MCEC  have  initiated  a  decentralization  process  tliat  will  enable  ttieir  clientele  out- 
side of  Moscow  to  participate  in  seminars,  conferences  and  model  courses.  Moreover, 
pluralistically-oriented  political  adult  education  will  be  a  focus  of  cooperation  with 
ZNANIE  mainly  in  its  regional  organizations. 

The  nationwide  network  in  the  CR  will  be  used  to  set  up  counselling  centres  for 
distance  education,  a  highly  relevant  form  of  learning  in  the  countries  of  Mideastern 
Europe.  The  counselling  centres  where  examinations  are  administered  are  located  in 
the  various  member  organizations,  and  travel  expenses  are  affordable  for  learners.  Tlie 
Comenius  Academy  is  licensed  by  the  state  to  administer  examinations  in  many 
distance  courses  of  study. 
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Regionally  related  themes  and  setting  of  focuses 

The  Bulgarian  adult  education  organization  Federacija  is  employing  a  new  concept 
providing  for  the  development  of  regional  areas  of  focus  by  its  member  organizations. 
Formerly,  every  methodological  and  thematic  accent  originated  centrally  in  Sofia. 
Now  five  member  organizations  are  to  provide  coverage  for  key  subjects  based  on  the 
economic  environment,  demand  and  the  specific  conditions  in  the  respective  region. 
The  member  organization  in  Lovec,  for  example,  is  supposed  to  include  an  accent  on 
German  as  a  foreign  language  in  its  curriculum  since  cooperation  is  possible  with  a 
German  secondary  school  there.  The  member  organization  in  Burgas  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  a  mode!  for  continuing  education  in  the  area  of  environmental  protection  and 
tourism  —  also  an  obvious  theme  considering  that  Burgas  is  located  on  the  Black  Sea, 
one  of  Bulgaria's  chief  tourist  areas.  On  the  one  hand,  proceeding  in  this  way  means 
decentralization  in  regard  to  function,  and  on  the  other,  concentration  of  resources  in 
areas  where  they  are  most  relevant  and  applied  learning  is  most  likely  to  follow  conti- 
nuing education  or  further  training  measures. 
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Volkshochschule  Overath-Rosrath  and  Adult  Education  Center  Tczew 
A  German-Polish  partnership 


The  partnership  between  the  Volkshochsclnile  in  Overath-Rosrath  and  the  Adult 
Education  Center  in  Tczew  is  a  model  project  in  che  field  of  adult  education.  Consulta- 
tions conducted  in  particular  by  the  director  of  the  German  Volkshochschule  prompted  an 
initiative  in  the  city  of  Tczew  and  its  surrounding  communities  to  found  a  Polish  adult 
education  institution  under  community  sponsorship  and  responsibility.  Significant 
progress  was  made  during  the  past  year.  The  project  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  the 
budget  of  participating  communities  and  important  contacts  have  been  established 
with  employment  offices,  school  administrations,  and  universities.  There  is  considera- 
ble demand  in  the  area  for  a  broad  range  of  subjects.  Language  courses  account  for 
almost  half  of  the  programme  (a  toul  of  1 5),  followed  by  vocational  training  functions 
and  semlnai"s  (7),  school-finishing  courses  (2),  social  science  and  liberal  arts  functions 
(6),  and  lectures  in  the  area  of  health  (2).  Training  in  language  as  well  as  didactics  and 
methodology  for  teachers  of  German  as  a  foreign  language  has  become  a  particular  ac- 
cent of  tlie  work. 

The  city  has  meanwhile  furnished  the  centre  with  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  scliool, 
and  additional  funds  have  been  procured  from  the  Foundation  for  German-Polish 
Cooperation  to  cover  the  costs  of  renovation.  The  new  facilities  will  mean  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  centre's  infiastructure.  Four  classrooms  and  administrative  offices 
have  already  been  taken  into  use. 

Exchange  arrangements  between  a  number  of  Volkshochschulen  and  adult  education 
institutions  in  Central  European  countries,  like  those  maintained  between  the  Adult 
Education  Centres  in  Reutlingen,  Mannheim,  Schwabisch-Gmtind  or  Bonn  and 
various  Hungarian  institutions,  are  gaining  in  importance.  International  exchange  of- 
fers colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  arrangement  the  cliance  to  gain  new  pei-spectives 
and  ideas  on  how  to  organize  the  routine  usks  of  adult  education.  The  relevance  of 
partnerships  between  Volkshochschulen  and  Central  and  Eastern  European  adult 
education  organizations  is  expected  to  grow.  During  the  past  year,  the  C7ech  Come- 
nius  Academy  took  steps  to  establish  relationships  with  Volkshochschulen  located  near 
the  border  (for  example  in  Pima,  Dresden  and  Riesa). 

German-Polish  cooperation  along  the  border 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Guben-Gubin  seminar  that  was  held  in  September  1 992,  a  pro- 
ject was  launctied  during  the  reporting  period  with  the  opening  of  a  coordinating  of- 
fice in  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder  to  promote  German-Polish  cooperation  in  adult  educa- 
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cion  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  Polish  member  of 
IIZ/DVV's  staff,  this  office  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  gathering  and  syste- 
matically codifying  information  on  ef- 
forts for  international  cooperation  along 
the  border.  It  elaborates  proposals  for 
new  initiatives  and  organizes  oppoituni- 
ties  for  potential  partners  to  meet  and 
develop  concrete  plans  for  common  ac- 
tivities. It  works  through  the  competent 
Polish  and  German  authorities  to  create 
the  necessary  conditions  for  such  under- 
takings, and  offers  modest  assistance  to 
support  their  implementation.  There  is  a 
clear  accent  on  measures  related  to  vo- 
cational training,  foreign  language  learn- 
ing, cultural  activities  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  leisure  time  activities  to  bring  people  of  the  two  nationalities  together  for  ac- 
tivities of  interest  to  both  in  an  effort  to  disperse  still  widely-persisting  prejudices.  The 
work  of  the  office  has  been  met  with  even  more  widespread  acceptance  than  an- 
ticipated. 


Information  system 
and  pubiicacions 

Under  the  former  Soviet  system  it  was 
difficult  —  if  not  impossible  —  to  come 
by  and  pass  on  information.  This  is  a  new 
area  for  adult  education  to  test  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  production  and 
disrribution  of  periodicals,  bulletins,  re- 
ports on  meetings  etc.,  and  the  creation 
of  opportunities  for  exchange  will  be  an 
important  field  to  develop  to  enable 
adult  educators  to  become  better  in- 
formed and  thereby  better  equipped  to 
perform  their  jobs. 

In  many  countries  adult  education 
periodicals  are  being  published  for  the 
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first  time.  Edukacja  dorostycii  (adult  edu- 
cation), a  new  quarterly  in  Poland,  is  be- 
ing published  by  the  newly  founded 
association  of  university  adult  educators. 
Academic  Society  for  Andragogy,  for 
the  present  witlT  support  from  iiZ/DVV. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  journal  is  so 
important  because  there  have  been  no 
publications  on  adult  education  in  Poland 
since  1989,  mainly  for  financial  reasons. 

Romania  now  also  has  an  adult  educa- 
tion periodical  for  the  first  time.  The  in- 
itial issue  of  Paideia,  a  journal  established 
by  ANUP  —  likewise  with  UZ/DVV  as- 
sistance—was veiy  favourably  received. 


POnflTA  HA  HEnPABMTEnCTSEHllTE 
OPFAHHSAHHM  B  HPEXOOA  KbM 
nEVIOKPATHqHO  OBLUECTBO 


CbBET  HA  EBPOriA 
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Similar  periodicals  are  being  published  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Baltic  republics,  too.  They 
are  attractive,  informative  and  constitute  a  good  forum  for  discussion. 
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The  adult  education  association  in  Latvia  recently  produced  a  compilation  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  al!  its  member  organizations,  and  furnished  evei-y  member  with  copies  to 
give  Latvian  adult  educators  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what  is  being  offered  in  adult 
education  in  their  country.  In  addition,  it  set  up  an  adult  education  coordination  or  in- 
formation centre  in  Riga  in  facilities  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  centre 
is  staffed  by  two  worl<ers  whose  salaries  are  also  being  covered  by  the  Ministry. 

All  ilZ/DVV  partner  organizations  are  also  producing  new  teaching  and  learning 
materials  on  themes  of  topical  interest,  for  the  most  part  in  the  areas  of  languages,  data 
processing,  bool<l<eeping,  communication,  adult  education  methodology,  and  pro- 
blems of  taxation  and  legislation.  Moreover,  a  vei7  recent  lask  undertal<en  by 
numerous  organizations,  particularly  in  the  Baltic  countries  and  in  Russia,  is  the 
elaboration  of  textbool<s  on  the  histories  of  the  respective  nations  from  a  revised 
perspective,  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  education.  Another  experimental  area  for  the 
various  organizations  is  the  development  of  their  own  public  image  and  the  use  of  radio 
and  television  as  channels  of  information. 


Theme  focuses  and  work  forms 

Adult  education  in  each  and  every  country  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  today  is 
focusing  on  the  transmission  of  knowledge  considered  vital  to  individual  survival  on 
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the  labour  market,  pei-sonal  advancement,  and  social  progress  in  the  new  nations.  The 
areas  in  question  include  western  foreign  languages,  vocational  training  (data  process- 
ing, bookkeeping,  management),  as  well  as  courses  on  taxation  and  legislation.  As 
those  are  the  subjects  for  which  adult  learners  are  most  inclined  to  pay,  many  adult 
education  organizations,  like  the  Comenius  Academy  in  the  CR,  are  concentrating  on 
them  in  order  to  achieve  economic  stability.  Nevertheless,  such  organizations  are  also 
beginning  to  introduce  other  new  themes,  and  to  pursue  innovative  didactic  ap- 
proaches and  less  familiar  forms  of  organization. 

Adult  education  dictionary 

An  important  project  for  fundamental 
understanding  of  common  terms  in  the 
various  educational  systems  is  the  elabo- 
ration of  a  dictionary  with  terms  from 
the  field  of  adult  education. 

In  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  terms  like  continuing  education, 
adult  education,  out-of-school  educa- 
tion, life-long  learning,  and  distance  edu- 
cation among  others,  continue  to  have 
different  usages  and  connotations  from 
those  in  Western  European  languages. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  need  for  multi- 
lingual dictionaries  to  form  a  basis  for 
mutual  understanding  in  the  various 
countries  of  Central,  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  EAEA  is  currently 
working  together  with  partners  in 
Estonia  and  the  CR  to  produce  an  adult 
education  dictionary.  To  date,  1800  terms  have  been  compiled,  and  translated, 
transferred  or  paraphrased  from  English  and  German,  taking  into  consideration  the 
cultural  and  educational  context  in  the  respective  national  languages. 

Adult  education  legislation  and  an  adult  education  system 

An  urgent  task  confronting  every  countiy  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  secure  legislative  framework  for  adult  education  and,  now  that  Soviet  struc- 
tures have  been  dismantled,  the  build-up  of  a  competent  new  system  of  adult  educa- 
tion. This  demanding  job  is  also  a  matter  for  adult  education  organizations.  Formerly, 
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the  legislative  process  and  the  structure  of  the  system  were  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ministries  which  issued  all  regulations  governing  procedure.  Now  it  is  up  to 
the  adult  education  institutions  to  propose  solutions  to  problems  and  to  provide  ex- 
pert advice  in  their  field.  The  adult  education  associations  in  the  Baltic  states  and  the 
Comenius  Academy  in  the  CR  have  become  particularly  active  in  their  efforts  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  task  of  reconstructing  educational  systems  and  enacting  legislation. 
liZ/DVV  is  involved  in  an  advisory  capacity,  among  other  things  to  help  develop  con- 
cepts for  adult  education  that  focus  on  general  and  popular  adult  education  attuned  to 
the  labour  marlcetwhile  taking  into  consideration  methodology,  development,  finance 
and  operation  of  an  education  system,  and  addressing  the  subject  of  decentralization 
and  distribution  of  resources. 

Scholarships,  study  trips  and  exposure  visits 

At  the  beginning  of  our  mutual  cooperation,  when  each  side  proceeded  from  a  dif- 
ferent conception  of  adult  education,  it  was  advisable  not  only  for  the  German  side  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  partner  countries,  but  also  for  the  other  side 
to  gain  insight  into  the  situation  of  adult  education  in  Germany.  During  the  past  year, 
arrangements  were  made  for  adult  educators  from  organizations  in  various  parts  of 
Romania,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Russia  to  visit  selected  institutions  in  Germany  noted 
for  their  role  in  continuing  education.  Each  of  those  trips  was  organized  around 
specific  themes  of  particular  current  relevance  for  the  country  of  the  visiting  adult 
educators,  namely  Western  European  foreign  languages,  vocational  training,  network- 
ing in  adult  education,  and  the  German  adult  education  system,  with  the  intention  of 
providing  more  of  an  interdisciplinary  look  at  adult  education.  A  second  type  of  study 
trip  involving  two  to  four  weeks  of  obsei-vation  at  German  Volkshochschulen  was  also 
offered  to  allow  adult  educators  from  the  countries  in  question  to  obtain  a  closer  lock 
at  specific  areas  like  the  operation  of  German  Volkshochschule  or  data  processing  in- 
struction in  German  adult  education  centres. 

Continuing  education  lecturers  from  the  Baltic  states  were  guests  in  Reutlingen, 
Duisburg  and  Norderstedt.  Four  Romanian  adult  educators  representing  ANUP 
organizations  located  in  Bucharest,  Craiova,  Timijoara  and  Tirgu  Mure^  were  hosted 
by  institutions  in  Berlin-Neukolln,  Bochum,  Witten,  Wuppertal  and  Hameln. 

"Multiplier"  seminars 

This  is  an  important  form  of  cooperation  particularly  during  the  formative  or  initial 
stages  of  projects  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  for  it  places  both  sides  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  assess  mutual  professional  interests,  methods  and  contents,  and  to  plan  effec- 
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tive  measures  and  vehicles  of  cooperation  accordingly,  in  1 993,  a  »muitipller«  semi- 
nar was  conducted  in  the  Kazakhstan;  capital  of  Almaty  around  the  theme  "foreign 
language  and  vocational  training".  Forty  representatives  from  various  institutes  in 
Aimaty,  Aktau  and  Pavlodar  attended.  Plans  exist  for  1994  to  conduct  further  ex- 
ploratory studies  with  adult  education  organizations  there.  Based  on  the  results  of 
those  studies,  agreements  will  be  concluded  with  panner  organizations  for  concrete 
measures  of  cooperation. 

Another  umultiplieni  seminar  took  place  in  May  in  Riga.  Approximately  50  par- 
ticipants from  different  adult  education  organizations  all  over  Latvia  attended  that 
iiRound  Table«  during  which  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  concrete  measures  to  be  im- 
plemented in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  Here  again,  besides  the  progress  made  in 
terms  of  actual  work,  the  seminar  served  the  important  function  of  acquainting  the 
German  side  with  the  situation  of  adult  education  in  the  country. 

Training  companies 

Collaboration  has  been  stepped  up  with  the  Ministry  for  National  Education  in  Poland 
and  the  centres  it  supervises.  The  Ministry  is  interested  in  integrating  a  number  of  its 
centres  into  a  model  network  of  training  companies.  Besides  the  centres  supported 
during  the  year  preceding  the  reporting  period  —  i.e.  those  in  Kielce,  Chojnice, 
Rzeszow,  Ostrol^ka,  Suwatki,  and  Opole  —  continuing  education  centres  in  Zielona 
Gora  and  Krosno  were  included  in  the  training  company  network  and  were  outfitted 
with  basic  equipment  to  make  them  functional.  To  anchor  the  concept  for  the  new 
training  scheme  in  Poland,  several  seminars  were  held  for  the  professionals  responsible 
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for  carrying  out  the  work  to  acquaint  them  with  the  frameworl<  of  the  training  com- 
panies and  the  procedures  of  certain  departments.  Furthermore,  the  directors  of  the 
centres  participated  in  a  one-week  advanced  training  programme  at  Chemnitz  GmbH, 
a  further  training  centre. 

Adult  education  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas 

Cooperation  continued  with  the  Society  of  Popular  Universities  in  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  Poland.  The  work  of  the  Society  concentrates  on  folklore,  household 
management  and  agriculture.  Accordingly,  assistance  in  Barlewiczki,  Milicz,  Grzybno, 
Marianow,  Nieckow,  Lomza  and  Wilamowice  was  required  for  the  acquisition  of  kit- 
chen equipment  for  cooking  classes,  and  seamstress  and  tailor  workshops,  butalso  for 
computers,  traditional  costumes  and  musical  instruments. 


In  the  area  of  environmental  edu- 
cation in  Hungary,  the  groundwork 
has  been  completed  for  a  one-year 
training  course  to  prepare  so-called 
"Environmental  Assistants".  The 
course  began  in  October  1993 
with  active  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  for  Environ- 
mental Protection  and  Territorial 
Planning  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Education,  the 
University  of  Veszprem  and  the 
TIT  Studio  in  Budapest.  The 
course  of  training  for  the  title  in 
question  is  officially  recognized  by 
the  competent  Ministries,  and  as 
the  demand  for  environmental  au- 
ditors is  already  very  high,  it  can  be 
expected  that  participants  v^ill  find 
positions  in  the  business  sector,  or 
in  government  administration  on 
the  municipal,  KomitJt  or  national 
level.  The  import  of  Western  Euro- 
pean models  in  this  connection  was  consciously  avoided.  The  course  is  therefore  an  ex- 
clusively Hungarian  development. 


Training  of  environmental  assistants 
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Ecology  and  the  environment  also  play  an  important  role  in  Latvia.  Seminars  w^ere 
held  on  environmental  issues  in  forestry  and  agriculture  in  Latvia,  around  topics  like 
the  assessment  and  preseivation  of  environmental  diversity  (e.g.  Teichi  Natural  Pre- 
serve). In  addition,  eight  seminars  were  organized  by  the  environmental  education  in- 
stitute in  Kuldiga  in  conjunction  w^ith  the  ecology  centre  at  the  University  of  Latvia  to 
train  teachers  in  environmental  protection. 

Data  processing  and  computer  application 

Vocational  training  in  electronic  data  processing  has  been  systematized  and  standar- 
dized in  Hungary,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  further  and  advanced  training  can  now^ 
be  offered  w^ith  standard  building  blocks  geared  to  the  software  most  commonly  used 
in  Hungary  in  the  following  areas:  spread-sheet  programs  for  bookkeeping,  calculation 
and  data  base  management,  introduction  to  MS-DOS  and  Windows  and  word  pro- 
cessing. 

The  intention  in  concentrating  on  this  area  is  to  avoid  disunity  and  an  oversupply  of 
teaching  and  learning  programs,  and  to  achieve  higher  quality  and  efficiency  in  train- 
ing. At  the  same  time  it  will  become  possible  to  achieve  a  unified  standard  of  training  in 
Hungary  and  standard  and  nationally  recognized  certification.  During  the  coming  year 
it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Certified  training  in  bool(l<eeping 

As  of  1 993,  most  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  new  laws  regulating 
accountancy.  ZNANIE  in  Russia  and  ANUP  in  Romania  conduct  courses  to  certify 
bookkeepers  according  to  the  new  regulations.  With  assistance  from  IIZ/DVV,  model 
courses  were  developed  during  i  993,  and  advanced  training  was  provided  for  lec- 
turers in  subjects  in  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  field.  The  model  courses  were  at- 
tended for  the  most  part  by  unemployed  managers  and  administrators. 

Education  for  tlie  elderly 

MCEC  in  Moscow  is  a  young  institution  that  has  made  itself  a  name  through  work  in 
adult  education  enclaves.  One  of  its  specializations,  for  instance,  is  gerontology,  an 
area  grov;ingin  importance  during  the  past  years  as  unemployment  increasingly  affects 
older  people.  The  older  generation  needs  special  help  in  developing  the  initiative, 
creativity,  and  energy  to  better  cope  with  a  radically  changing  and  unfamiliar  society. 

Legal  counselling 

This  is  also  unfamiliar  territory  for  adult  educators  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
MCEC  in  Moscow  works  very  closely  with  the  Schatalin  Fund,  and  consequently  has 
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access  to  information  on  new  developments  in  legislation  and  taxation  policy.  Tlie 
organization  is  a  place  where  people  can  come  to  seek  counselling  for  legal  problems, 
and  can  also  provide  defence  attorneys. 

Concepts  of  social  pedagogy 

A  new  aspect  of  coooeration  with  MCEC  is  a  programme  based  on  concepts  of  social 
pedagogy  that  will  be  expanded  during  1 994.  The  concept  seeks  to  integrate  marginal 
groups  within  society  through  measures  in  adult  education. 

Still  pending.. .Ukraine 

Ukraine's  difficult  political  situation  continues  to  be  an  impediment  to  cooperation 
there.  A  "multiplier"  seminar  was  held  in  1992,  and  in  1993  liZ/DVV's  Eastern 
European  representative  travelled  to  the  country  for  consultations.  Possibilities  for 
cooperation  will  be  further  explored  during  1994  through  contacts  existing  between  a 
number  of  German  Volkshochschulen  and  Ukrainian  adult  education  institutions. 


Outlook 

IIZ/DVV  intends  to  pursue  the  expanding  projects  of  cooperation  with  every 
organization  mentioned  above.  Cooperation  will  continue  in  each  of  the  cited  coun- 
tries and  in  all  the  fields  discussed  in  the  foregoing  section,  but  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  consolidating  adult  education  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  to  expanding 
the  web  of  coverage  in  the  most  heavily  populated  areas,  and  to  supporting  new  ac- 
cents with  technical  assistance  and  with  advisory  services  in  areas  including 
methodology  and  didactics.  The  network  of  continuing  education  providers  in  the 
various  countries  needs  to  be  fortified.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  develop  stronger 
contacts  between  and  among  Eastern  European  continuing  education  organizations. 
After  an  initial  period  of  adjustment  in  1 993,  the  new  project  offices  in  Romania  and 
Russia  are  now  in  a  position  to  step  up  their  regional  and  theme-oriented  advisory  and 
support  measures  in  those  countries. 

An  increase  in  activities  in  Ukraine  would  be  positive,  but  further  IIZ/DVV  involve- 
ment will  strongly  depend  on  the  direction  of  political  developments  there.  A  new 
agreement  of  cooperation  has  been  concluded  with  Slovakia,  and  work  there  will 
begin  during  the  first  part  of  1994.  IIZ/DVV  also  plans  to  expand  its  involvement 
with  the  countries  of  Central  Asia. 
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Promotion  of  international  contacts 
in  the  field  of  adult  education 


uring  1 994,  international  exchange  in  continuing  and  adult  education  centred 
around  the  following  topics: 


•  Increasing  convergence  within  the  European  Union  and  accession  negotiations 
with  Austria,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden 

•  Forging  closer  ties  between  the  European  Union  and  the  states  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe 

•  internationalizing  adult  education. 
General  situation 

When  the  Maastricht  Treaty  on  the  European  Union  came  into  effect  on  November  1 , 
1 993,  some  of  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  member  states  on  matters  of  economic 
and  monetary  policy,  foreign  policy  and  security,  domestic  policy  and  justice  passed 
over  to  the  European  Union.  1994  heralds  the  second  stage  of  economic  and 
monetary  union  when  members  will  be  voting  on  more  cohesive  economic  policy. 
Economic  policy  goals,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ECU  as  the  common  currency  in 
1 998,  have  created  controversy  in  every  country  belonging  to  the  European  Union. 
Development  processes  within  the  European  Union  that  lias  succeeded  the  European 
Community  have  contributed  to  economic  concentration  and  increased  international 
competitiveness  of  E.U.  members  without  giving  adequate  attention  to  ecological 
considerations  and  without  designing  social  and  educational  policy  so  as  to  sufficiently 
cushion  the  negative  repercussions  of  economic  policy.  Recession  is  plaguing  every 
one  of  the  i  2  member  states.  More  than  1 8  million  people  are  without  jobs,  in  other 
words  12%  of  the  entire  E.U.  work  force.  In  1994,  the  unemployment  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  22  million.  Recession  in  Germany  is  aggravated  by  the  structural 
crisis,  and  the  brunt  of  the  slump  is  being  felt  in  the  Federal  Republic's  eastern  states. 
Many  citizens  of  Europe,  especially  those  in  Germany,  are  unprepared  for  the  effects  of 
rapid  transition  in  international  economic  and  social  structures.  The  reactions  include 
fear  and  anti  foreign  sentiment  linked  with  violence. 

international  perspectives  in  adult  education,  and  how  adult  education  can  contribute 
to  overcome  problems  caused  by  the  changing  demographic  composition  of  society. 
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were  among  the  issues  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  European  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Adults  (EAEA).  The  stepdy  increase  in  the  age  cohort  of  the  elderly  is 
becoming  evident  in  every  industrialized  nation.  With  the  present  trend  in  population 
development  of  low  birthrates  and  increasing  life  expectation,  demographic  projec- 
tions for  2020  place  the  average  age  of  Europeans  at  just  under  45,  an  increase  of  7 
years  over  1990.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century,  every 
qualified  male  and  female  citizen  of  working  age  in  Europe  will  be  actively  employed 
without  longer  periods  of  family  leave.  Besides  having  technological  skills  and 
specializations,  employable  men  and  women  of  the  2 1st  century  must  also  possess  key 
qualifications  to  combine  profession  and  family  and  to  be  prepared  for  equality  in  all 
areas  of  society.  Rapid  change  demands  a  high  degree  of  competence  from  each  and 
every  citizen  politically,  economicallly,  ecologically,  technologically  and  professionally. 
Concepts  for  transferring  knowledge  and  long-term  strategies  for  solving  problems  will 
have  to  be  developed  within  the  context  of  international  conditions.  With  the  change 
in  paradigm  in  eastern  Germany,  there  is  a  panicular  need  for  educational  and  cultural 
opportunities  in  an  international  context  to  help  the  people  there  adjust  to  their  loss  of 
national  identity  and  symbols. 


International  contacts  among  adult  educators  in  Western  Europe 
Political  education 

In  the  age  of  information,  national  policies  are  becoming  more  and  more  interrelated 
and  interdependent.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  exchange  of  information 
across  national  bordei's.  German  adult  educators  consider  it  important  to  take  up  the 
following  issues  in  an  international  framework: 

Radical  ctianges  in  industrialized  societies  all  over  the  world 
Technological  advances  or  regional  lags  in  technological  advances 
Economic  development  and  standard  of  living  in  an  international  comparison 
Developments  in  international  migration 
Violations  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
Sound  environmental  development  in  Europe. 

The  White  Book  "Growth,  Competitiveness  and  Employment  —  Challenges  of  the 
Present  and  Roads  into  the  2  1st  Centui7«  issued  by  the  E.U.  Commission  at  the  end 
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of  1 993  pleads  for  changes  in  economic  and  ecological  structures  toward  the  goal  of 
sound  worldwide  environmental  development-  National  sovereignty  in  its  classical 
form  is  already  restricted  by  military  pacts  and  economic  interlacements,  but  the  inter- 
national repercussions  of  population  and  environmental  problems  are  making  the  cur- 
rent inexpedience  of  the  concept  more  and  more  obvious.  The  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  agreed  that  the  nations  of  tlie  world  will  have  to  cede  part  of  their  sovereignty 
in  order  for  structural  change  to  take  place  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

Cultural  and  intercultural  education 

Topics  for  seminars  geared  to  further  training  for  replicators  include,  among  others: 

•  Self-exploration,  learning  about  foreigners,  cultural  integration  in  education  for 
peace 

•  Dealing  with  aggression  and  fostering  creativity  in  multicultural  interaction 

•  Multicultural  theatre  as  a  vehicle  to  discourage  animosity  towards  foreigners 

•  Developing  cultural  identity  and  tolerance. 

The  goal  of  such  seminars  is  to  build  awareness  on  the  importance  of  integrating  inter- 
cultural learning  within  each  and  eve!7  educational  discipline.  Intercultural  learning  of- 
fers people  the  chance  to  learn  about  the  economies,  political  situations,  social  struc- 
tures and  cultural  contributions  of  countries  other  than  their  own.  It  gives  them  the 
chance  to  relate  to  people  of  other  cultures,  and  to  examine  their  own  personal  values 
as  well  as  those  of  others.  The  outcome  is  greater  recognition  of  the  potential  that  ex- 
ists in  that  which  is  »foreign«,  and  increased  mutual  tolerance.  One  of  the  issues 
discussed  in  the  seminars  was  "global  ethics"  and  the  universal  right  of  present  and 
future  generations  to  a  decent  life.  "Ways  to  Neighbours",  the  leitmotiv  of  the  interna- 
tional Short  Film  Festival  in  Oberhausen,  whose  international  jury  was  supported  once 
again  this  year  by  DVV,  brings  the  matter  to  the  point:  we  must  strengthen  bonds  of 
friendship  across  national  borders.  The  Salzburg  congress  for  directors  of  adult  educa- 
tion organizations  as  well  as  the  working  gr'oup  established  to  investigate  the  historic 
origins  of  adult  education  are  two  import.int  for'ums  for  reflection  in  this  area. 

Foreign  language  learning 

Fostering  multi-lingual  skills  is  a  prerequisite  to  creating  a  united  Europe  within  a  single 
world.  International  exchanges  are  an  important  medium  for  langirage  learning.  Ac- 
cordingly, further  education  for  language  teachers  has  focused  around  the  following 
themes: 
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•  New  methods  to  promote  interaction  in  foreign  languages 

•  Recent  developments  in  didactic  use  of  media  in  language  teaclning 

•  Teaclning  and  learning  materials  for  language  learning  to  enhance  multicultural  in- 
tegration within  Europe 

•  International  exchange  concerning  the  reduction  of  the  E.U.-LINGUA  pro- 
gramme 

•  Current  developments  in  connection  with  the  International  Certificate  Con- 
ference. 

There  continues  to  be  substantial  demar.  '  for  opportunities  to  learn  Western  Euro- 
pean foreign  languages.  Hungary  and  Slovania  are  already  represented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Certificate  Conference  (ICC)  by  one  organization  each.  In  1 993,  the  University 
of  tddz  became  an  ICC  member  The  Czech  Comenius  Academy  and  the  Bulgarian 
Society  for  the  Dissemination  of  Knowledge  are  interested  in  joining  the  Conference, 
but  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  assume  the  costs  of  membership.  During  1993, 
IIZ/DVV  sponsored  the  further  training  for  numerous  Eastern  European  language 
teachers  and  cooperated  with  partner  organizations  to  obtain  or  produce  teaching  and 
learning  materials. 

Vocational  training 

International  exchange  in  the  area  of  vocational  training  has  become  even  more  rele- 
vant since  the  Single  Market  has  taken  effec  in  Europe  due  to  new  qualifications,  skills 
and  linguistic  knowledge  required  in  every  i  ifession  and  vocation.  There  is  a  need  for 
international  coordination  in: 

•  The  organization  of  joint  further  education  seminars  and  retraining  programmes 
(e.g.  for  European  secretaries,  office  communications  workers  with  a  bilingual 
specialization  in  English  and  French,  foreign  language  correspondents,  export  and 
import  businessmen,  specialists  in  the  tourist  sector) 

•  Experience  exchange  in  regard  to  qualification  standards  and  their  international 
recognition 

•  The  comparative  study  of  qualification  standards  to  determine  international 
disparities. 

Vocational  training  gains  particular  importance  in  connection  with  the  European 
Structure  Fund  reform  that  seeks  to  improve  economic  and  social  cohesion  within  the 
European  Union. 

Unemployment  rates  among  women  are  higher  than  those  for  men  in  evei7  country  of 
the  E.U.  except  Great  Britain.  Almost  every  woman  under  25  is  unemployed  in  Spain, 
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southern  Italy  and  Greece.  Moreover,  women  are  more  often  affected  by  long-term 
unemployment  than  men.  Niore  than  half  of  the  men  who  were  unemployed  in  the 
E.U.  during  1993,  received  unemployment  compensation,  whereasonly  a  third  of  all 
unemployed  women  received  any  benefits.  Promotion  of  women  has  gained  official 
statusasa  p"^al  for  the  first  time  with  the  reform  of  the  European  Structure  Fund.  Since 
1993,  the  regulations  governing  the  implementation  of  the  European  Social  Fund 
provide  for  special  promotion  of  women  seeking  employment  in  areas  not  traditional- 
ly open  to  women  in  the  past,  and  categorize  women  who  seek  to  return  to  the  labour 
force  after  a  phase  of  non-employment  as  a  group  that  merits  special  support.  Voca- 
tional training  should  be  a  priority  in  this  connection  as  well. 

Vocational  training  is  becoming  a  key  issue  in  international  contacts  in  adult  education 
in  Eastern  Europe,  too.  Many  Eastern  European  partner  organizations  work  together 
with  the  labour  authorities  in  their  respective  countries  to  conduct  basic  and  further 
training  functions  for  workers  in  the  banking,  trade,  industry,  education  and  health  sec- 
tors. Besides  full  and  part -time  measures,  there  are  also  in-service  qualifying  measures 
in  the  form  of  building  blocks  that  lead  to  certification  especially  in  the  area  of  data 
processing  and  business  professions.  With  assistance  from  IIZ/DVV,  certain  German 
Volkshochschulen  have  provided  Eastern  European  educators  with  advisory  services 
on  matters  of  organization  to  help  them  become  better  qualified  to  develop  structures 
for  further  vocational  training. 

Environmental  education 

During  the  reporting  period,  it  was  the  goal  of  environmental  education  to  increase 
public  awareness  about  the  international  relevance  of  environmental  degradation, 
global  warming,  common  pollutants,  waste  disposal  problems,  interrelated  factors  of 
global  ecology  etc.  Environmental  education  seeks  to  help  people  recognize  how  inter- 
national abuse  of  the  environment  can  jeopardize  themselves  as  well  as  others,  it  in- 
forms them  how  they  can  make  personal  contributions  to  minimize  environmental 
pollution  where  possible.  In  1 993,  environmental  education  within  the  framework  of 
international  exchange  in  adult  education  concentrated  on  technological  develop- 
ments in  energy  production,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  biologically  safe  construction 
techniques  and  ecologically-oriented  agriculture. 

Health  education 

There  is  international  consensus  on  the  necessary  connection  between  the  support  of 
healtli  structures  and  personal  health  education.  Strategies  were  elaborated  to  solve 
problems  related  to  health  in  a  European  context  In  an  endeavour  to  promote  personal 
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health  and  simultaneously  encourage  people  to  become  more  conscious  of  the  condi- 
tions in  their  surroundings  that  influence  their  health.  Topical  issues  include: 

•  Psychosomatic  and  family  dynamics  in  integrated  health  education 

•  Positive  sexual  identity  as  a  condition  for  a  healthy  life:  educational  models  for  the 
mature  learner 

•  AIDS  —  right  and  wrong  approaches  to  health  education. 
Education  for  women 

Education  for  women  deserves  special  attention  in  each  and  every  facet  of  adult 
education.  Particularly  in  times  of  economic  recession,  it  is  the  women  who  are  the 
losers  in  society,  both  in  a  national  as  well  as  an  international  context.  In  an  interna- 
tional comparison,  what  are  the  concepts  best  suited  to  alter  the  situation?  Does 
educational  policy  tend  to  favour  or  oppose  the  promotion  of  women?  How  should  in- 
ternational policies  be  designed  and  structured  so  as  to  offer  women  the  support  they 
need? 

During  the  reporting  period,  continuing  education  paid  special  attention  to  an  inter- 
national comparison  of  concepts  regarding  the  promotion  of  women  in  all  aspects  of 
their  lives,  to  determine  which  ones  were  most  likely  to  ensure  equality  for  women  at 
every  level  of  society.  There  was  consensus  regarding  the  indicators  for  gender  equali- 
ty, namely  employment  quotas  for  women;  proportion  of  women  occupying  leading 
positions  in  economy,  society,  and  politics;  and  enforcement  of  legal  rights  to  equal 
treatment  in  every  sphere  of  society. 

Any  evaluation  of  measures  to  discourage  discrimination  must  consider  each  society 
separately  in  the  light  of  its  unique  social  circumstances  and  their  interrelations.  This  is 
also  true  for  measures  to  prevent  direct  and  structural  violence  against  women.  During 
1 993,  discussion  of  the  role  of  adult  education  in  the  promotion  of  women  centred  on 
its  express  commitment  in  this  respect,  in  other  words  the  need  for  adult  education 
organizations  to  formulate  internal  guidelines  on  the  promotion  of  women,  to  assess 
their  projects  during  the  planning  stage  to  determine  whether  the  projected  measures 
adequately  address  the  needs  of  women,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  international  evai^'.a- 
tion  of  measures  geared  to  women. 

Education  for  the  elderly 

Like  women,  older  people  belong  to  a  sector  of  society  particularly  disadvantaged  in 
times  of  economic  crisis.  Suffering  is  compounded  for  those  members  of  this  age 
cohort  who  belong  to  other  disadvantaged  groups  as  well  —  women,  handicapped 
persons,  or  socially  deprived  individuals.  As  a  consequence  of  recession,  the  average 
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retirement  age  has  fallen.  In  eastern  Germany  people  are  already  retiring  at  55. 
Countless  people  without  jobs,  women  in  particular,  stumble  along  from  unemploy- 
ment into  long-term  unemployment,  and  ultimately  wind  up  retired.  The  trend  is 
similar  all  over  Europe,  it  has  led  to  important  initiatives  and  innovations  in  education 
for  the  third  age  that  have  taken  up  the  following  issues: 

•  Constructive  ageing 

•  Recreational  educational  opportunities  for  people  over  50 

•  Learning  from  life  and  bringing  together  generations 

•  Family  dynamics  in  education  for  the  elderly;  learning  to  let  go  and  start  anew 

•  Cultural  woric  with  older  citizens  (e.g.  literary  v;orl<shops:  senior  citizens  write  for 
children,  film  workshops:  video  films  and  life  histories) 

•  Feminization  of  poverty  in  old  age. 

Internationalization  of  adult  education  structures 

Since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  on  the  European  Union,  sweep- 
ing reforms  have  been  taking  place  in  external  cultural  and  educational  policies 
throughout  Europe.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  the  various  mem- 
ber states  are  seeking  to  internationalize  institutional  structures  in  the  area  of  culture 
and  education.  At  the  same  time,  E.U.  funding  programmes  serve  to  strengthen 
bilateral  measures  and  relations.  Tlie  new  powers  invested  in  the  E.U.  by  the  Maastricht 
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Treaty  under  Articles  126  and  127,  as 
well  as  Article  128  on  culture,  will  se- 
cure the  trend  for  supplementary  fund- 
ing in  general  education  and  vocational 
training. 

In  collaboration  with  the  European 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Adults 
in  Constance,  European  partner  organi- 
zations of  DVV  conducted  an  evaluation 
of  E.U.  educational  programmes  run- 
ning through  1994.  E.U.  funding  for 
cooperation  in  continuing  and  adult 
education  was  restricted  through  1993 
to  vocational  training,  language  learning 
and  higher  education.  The  areas  of  poli- 
tical, cultural,  family-oriented  continu- 
ing and  adult  education,  as  well  as  envi- 
ronmental education,  health  education, 
and  education  for  women  and  the  elderly 
did  not  receive  support.  The  conference 
on  the  »Role  of  Community-Oriented 
Adult  Education"  underlined  the  plea 
for  an  E.U.  programme  in  support  of  all 
aduit  education. 

Networking  of  adult  education  organiza- 
tions in  the  E.U.,  an  issue  that  was  given 
special  attention  during  the  seminar  for 
editors  of  adult  education  periodicals 
and  literature,  is  necessary  to  maintain 
cultural  diversity  while  creating  a  more 
united  Europe  for  citizens  of  the  single 
world.  To  achieve  this  goal,  European  in- 
itiatives, guidelines  and  programmes  will 
be  necessary  to  assert  demands  honour- 
ing the  principle  of  subsidiarity  and  sup- 
porting greater  integration  among  so 
many  diverse  :ultures  in  a  Europe  of  tol- 
erance. 


The  role  of  local  systems 
in  adult  edi/cotion  in  Europe 

C?o:ufti«r(tiiion<.fQ(Oft(sfon«(fffm  llthio  13rh Ck1ot»«f,  1993 


European  network  of  editors  ond 
publishers  of  adult  education  literature 

Rvport  of  a  Mmlnot  cPmptUd  by  Herlbtrt  Hlni«n  und  Ulrich  M«(k«i 
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Basic  and  further  training  of  adult 
educators  from  developing  countries 


Since  the  !  960s,  111  I DVV  has  maintained  a  special  programme  in  Africa  to  foster 
basic  and  further  training  of  aduit  educators  in  theory  and  practice  through  com- 
prehensive advisory  services  and  financial  assistance.  The  primary  goal  of  this  project  is 
to  provide  effective  support  on  a  sustained  basis  so  as  to  promote  autonomous 
development  on  the  part  of  partners  in  the  Third  World.  During  the  1960s  training 
courses  were  held  at  residential  Volkshochschulen  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Since  the 
early  1 970s,  study  arrangements  are  being  organized  within  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  A  total  of  393  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  one  to  two  year  diploma 
and  certificate  courses  at  institutes  of  higher  learning  on  IIZ  /  DVV  schoiai^ships  cover- 
ing tuition  fees  and  other  personal  expenses.  Studies  are  being  financed  at  ten  different 
African  institutions.  Besides  the  scholarship  programme,  ilZ/DVV  has  a  scheme  for 
small  projects  and  initiatives  to  provide  support  for  aduit  education  organizations  to 
develop  and  expand  their  activities,  strengthen  their  organizational  infrastructure  and 
implement  model  programmes.  Some  have  been  briefly  touched  upon  under  the 
various  regional  sections  of  this  report.  Such  projects  are  normally  supported  for  a 
limited  time  only  with  a  limited  budget,  but  some  have  gone  on  to  become  long-term 
nationwide  programmes. 

Special  programmes  and  initiatives 
Republic  of  the  Philippines 

IIZ/DVV  supports  the  Centre  for  Environmental  Concerns  (CEC)  in  its  adult  educa- 
tion endeavours  to  confront  ecological  problems  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  During  the 
reporting  period,  support  was  channelled  into  the  development,  production  and 
distribution  of  teaching  and  learning  materials  and  aids.  It  was  also  invested  in  seminai-s 
and  other  assemblies  to  provide  information,  advice,  basic  and  further  training,  as  well 
as  in  research  studies  and  evaluations.  A  new  country-oriented  project  will  be  launched 
next  year  to  intensify  cooperation  in  the  Philippines. 

Lebanon 

Intensive  cooperation  progressed  during  1993,  with  the  Institut  Libanaisde  Develop- 
pemenc  Economique  et  SocUle  Integre.  The  work  of  the  Institute  supported  by 
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IIZ/DVV  concentrates  on  the  development  and  production  of  teaching  and  learning 
materials  for  vocational  training  for  families  of  refugees,  as  well  as  basic  and  further 
training  for  artisans  and  health  workers.  Moreover,  it  was  possible  to  expand  services  in 
legal  counselling  and  the  organization  of  cooperatives.  IIZ  /  DV  V  subsidized  wages,  and 
provided  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  office  equipment  and  materials,  as  well  as  for  fur- 
niture, teaching  and  learning  materials,  tools  and  machines.  Funds  were  made  available 
for  the  first  time  to  establish  a  credit  fund  to  assist  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  the 
process  of  rehabilitation. 


Kenya 


In  Kenya,  IIZ/DVV  provided  assistance  to  foster  the  ba- 
sic and  further  training  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Social  Services.  From  September  through  Novem- 
ber, several  iwo-week  courses  were  held  at  selected  training 
centres  to  provide  a  total  of  1,044  part  time  literacy 
teachers  with  further  training  for  their  assignments  in  a 
nationwide  literacy  programme.  In  addition,  financial 
assistance  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
(typewriters,  photocopy  and  fax  machines  as  well  as  cut- 
ting machines),  and  for  training  staff  members  in  the 
operation  of  computers,  The  Kenya  Adult  Education 
Association  (KAEA),  another  partner  supported  last 
year,  received  funds  in  1993  to  finance  its  practice- 
oriented  adult  education  newsletter  Kaea  News. 


Angola 

During  the  reporting  period,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  it  was  possible  to  substan- 
tially increase  assistance  to  support  the 
work  of  the  Ministerio  da  Educa<;ao. 

funds  were  used,  for  example, 
to  finance  the  studies  of  four  members  of 
the  Ministry  at  the  Insticuc  Panafricain 
pour  le  Developpemenc  (\PD)  in  Douala, 
Cameroon,  as  well  as  a  colloquium  on 
adult  education  organized  by  the 
Ministry  for  one  hundred  adult 
educators.  Bearing  in  mind  Angola's  dif- 
ficult economic  situation,  IIZ  /  DVV  also 
provided  assistance  for  the  purchase  of 
office  materials. 
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Nigeria 


9 


IIZ  /DVV  works  together  with  the  Community  Development  Literacy  and  Health  Pro- 
ject sponsored  by  the  University  of  Ibadan  to  foster  practical  measures  of  support  for 
self-help  groups  in  the  rural  areas  surrounding  Ibadan.  During  the  reporting  period, 
cooperation  also  focused  on  the  preparation  of  a  document,  »University  Initiatives  in 
Adult  Education",  summarizing  the  results  of  a  round  table  workshop. 


Cooperation  with  the  Cencre  Africain  de  Formation  pourle  Developpemenc  (CENA- 
FOD)  has  already  entered  its  second  year.  IIZ/DVV  supported  this  aduit  education 
organization  that  aids  self-help  movements,  women's  groups  and  village  cooperatives, 
by  providing  assistance  for  training  courses  and  the  production  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing materials  in  the  national  languages.  This  year  it  was  also  possible  to  fund  a  small 
income-generating  project  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 


Assistance  in  Senegal  went  to  the  Federation  des  Associations  des  Fouta  pour  le 
Deveioppement  (FAFD)  to  support  adult  education  measures  and  basic  and  further 
training  for  members  of  village  literacy  committees.  The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  improve 
agriculture  and  promote  integration  of  refugees  from  Mauritania.  Leaflets  were 


Guinea 


Senegal 
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published,  additional  assistance  was  provided  for  1 4  literacy  centres  of  FAFD,  and  a 
sixteen-day  seminar  on  the  promotion  of  literacy  was  held  for  20  literacy  workers. 

South  Africa 

The  Centre  for  Adult  SC  Continuing  Edu- 
cation CACA,  an  institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Western  Cape  in  Bellville, 
South  Africa  is  one  of  IIZ/DVV's  new 
partners.  Financial  assistance  was  in- 
vested in  the  elaboration  and  publication 
of  a  manual  entitled  Challenging  Racism . 

The  Caribbean 

After  a  period  of  interruption,  coopera- 
tion was  resumed  this  year  with  the  Ca- 
ribbean Regional  Council  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation CARCAE.  Cooperation  was  geared 
to  improving  and  supporting  the  net- 
work, in  addition,  an  assessment  of 
needs  was  conducted,  a  regional  work- 
shop was  held,  training  of  NGO  representatives  was  evaluated,  short  training  seminars 
were  organized  and  innovative  projects  received  support. 

Argentina 

In  Argentina,  IIZ//DVV  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Argentine  adult  education  in- 
stitute Centra  Ecumenico  de  Educacion  Popular  (CEDEPO)  to  form  grassroots 
organizations  on  the  outskirts  of  greater  Buenos  Aires,  in  three  areas  of  the  city, 
CEDEPO  runs  meeting  and  counselling  centres  that  received  support  in  the  form  of  a 
productive,  social  and  culturally-oriented  adult  education  programme.  Topics  discuss- 
ed included  food  provision,  promotion  of  functional  literacy,  assisting  and  advising 
groups  in  the  process  of  organization,  and  manufacture  of  didactic  materials.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  support  is  a  training  farm  called  »La  Parcela«,  where  CEDEPO 
demonstrates  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  ecologically  compatible  agricultural  and 
gardening  techniques. 
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Guatemala 


HZ  /  DV  V  has  begun  to  support  the  work  of  the  adult  education  jrganization  Servicios 
Jun'dicos  y  Sociales  (SER)US).  SERJUS  is  engaged  in  training  representatives  of  in- 
digenous organizations  in  the  western  part  of  Guatemala,  and  offers  legal  counselling 
through  and  for  representatives  of  such  organizations.  Its  work  with  the  so-called 
aasociaciones  comunales«,  associations  of  cooperatives  and  social  organizations  at  the 
municipal  level,  is  particularly  innovative. 

Nicaragua 

Another  new  area  of  cooperation  In  La-,in  America  is  the  work  begun  this  year 
together  with  the  Insdtuto  Nkaragunse  de  Itivestigacion  y  Ediicacion  Popular  (INI  EP). 
A  non-government  organization,  INlEP  works  in  the  social  sector  on  an  integrated 
concept  to  help  small  farmers  develop  agricultural  cooperatives.  The  measures  offered 
include  literacy  development,  basic  education,  development  of  appropriate  tech- 
niques for  agricultural  production  that  are  feasible  for  the  fanners  and  compatible  with 
the  environment,  training  for  directors  and  functionaries  of  cooperatives,  and  even 
provision  of  credit  for  equipment,  seed  and  other  agricultural  supplies.  Among  other 
things,  IIZ/DVV  provides  assistance  for  seminars  around  themes  like  forestry,  cultiva- 
tion of  maize,  poultry  raising,  family  planning  and  preventative  health  measures. 

Scholarship  programme 

IIZ/DVV  has  more  than  ten  years  of  experience  in  working  together  with  partner 
organizations  primarily  engaged  in  basic  and  further  training  in  the  university  sector  In 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  Pacific.  Those  partners  whose  work  has  proven 
to  be  particularly  effective  are  gradually  being  Included  in  the  scholarship  programme 
as  provider  oi^anizatlons.  Accordingly,  the  budget  for  the  programme  in  question  oc- 
cupies a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  fiinds  available  for  sectoral  projects. 

The  average  scholarship  in  English-speaking  countries  costs  DM  699  per  academic 
year.  This  amount  does  not  cover  the  scholarship  expenses  In  Ghana  and  Tanzania  for 
matriculants  from  other  countries.  Each  of  those  scholarships  costs  an  average  of  DM 
1 0,026  per  academic  year,  although,  needless  to  say,  the  costs  vary  considerably  from 
country  to  countty  and  according  to  the  type  of  programme  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled.  Expenses  include:  round-trip  air  fare,  reimbursement  of  travelling  expenses 
or  travelling  allowances,  all  required  educational  fees  and  expenses,  room  and  board, 
and  an  allowance  for  (necessary)  personal  expenses  adjusted  to  local  conditions. 
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Some  universities  offer  the  programmes  in  question  as  part-time  courses  of  study  that 
also  lead  to  adult  education  cei  tificates  or  diplomas.  In  certain  cases  where  the  allotted 
budget  does  not  suffice  to  finance  full  scholarships  for  all  eligible  applicants  as  a  result 
of  extreme  increases  in  their  cost,  IIZ/DVV  opts  to  award  each  student  a  partial 
scholarship  to  enable  commencement  of  studies.  The  cost  of  scholarships  in  English- 
speaking  Africa  range  from  DM  236  for  partial  scholarships  in  the  diploma  course  in 
Lesotho  to  DM  1 2,449  for  foreign  matriculants  in  Ghana. 

In  French-speaking  Africa,  where  the  Institut  Panafricain  pour  le  Developpement 
(IPD)  in  Douala,  Cameroon  has  been  able  to  conduct  courses  efficiently  to  date,  the 
average  cost  for  a  scholarship  is  DM  9,794  per  academic  year. 

Scholarships  in  English-speaking  Africa 


Country 

Number 

Description 

1 
1 

r^inlnma  f niirco 

Ghana 

1 

Master's  Degree,  for  foreign 

students 

Ghana 

11 

Diploma  Course 

Lesotho 

150 

Diploma  Course 

Nigeria,  Ibadan 

30 

Diploma  Course 

Sierra  Leone 

74 

Diploma  / Certificate  Course 

Swaziland 

55 

Part-time  /  Certificate  Course 

Tanzania 

10 

Certificate  Course 

Tanzania 

8 

Diploma  Course  (first  year) 

Zambia 

6 

Certificate  Course 

Zambia 

4 

Diploma  Course  (second  year) 

Zimbabwe 

20 

Part-time /Diploma  Course 

Zimbabwe 

8 

Diploma  Couto  for  foreign 

students  first  and  second  years 

Subtotal 

378 

iPD 

15 

French-speaking  Africa 

Total 

393 

Students  on  Scholarships 

The  above  figures  also  include  nine  foreign  matriculants  at  the  Universities  of  Ghana 
and  Tanzania.  Three  are  from  Gambia  (in  their  second  year  of  the  Diploma  Course), 
five  are  from  Kenya  (in  their  first  and  second  year  of  the  Diploma  Course)  and  one 
from  Sierra  Leone  is  working  on  a  master's  degree. 
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Course  on  aduit  education  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


The  1993  course  in  adult  education  in  tlie  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  took  place 
from  1 3  September  through  9  October.  Fourteen  adult  educators  (seven  women  and 
seven  men)  from  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Uganda, 
Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe  were  invited  to  attend  based  on  criteria  like  intermediate  level 
position,  function  In  the  proposed  organization,  experience  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion, age  and  gender  parity. 

The  programme  was  designed  to  give  participants  an  overall  impression  of  the  con- 
tents, goals  and  organizational  structure  of  adult  education  in  Germany.  Lectures, 
guided  tours,  opportunities  for  observation,  discussions  and  informal  contacts  were 
oi^anized  for  the  group  during  their  visit.  The  itinerary  included  various  institutions  of 
adult  education  and  related  organizations  engaged  in  social  work  and  social  develop- 
ment in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas  of  both  western  and  eastern  Germany.  Some  of  the 
topics  investigated  were:  unification  of  east  and  west  in  Germany;  gender  equality; 
family  planning;  ecology  and  alternative  forms  of  business.  In  addition,  the  par- 
ticipants were  given  an  introductory  look  at  the  political  system,  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  social  structure  of  Germany  In  order  to  comprehend  adult  education  as 
an  integrated  component  of  the  entire  system. 

The  idea  behind  the  so-called  "Summer  Course«  is  that  the  cliance  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  the  workings  of  a  foreign  system,  in  this  case  Germany,  opens  up  new 
perspectives  for  participants,  and  consequently  improves  their  potential  for  analysis 
and  innovative  thinking.  This,  in  turn,  has  direct  implications  for  the  institutions  they 
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sent  and  for  their  work  in  practice.  Interculturai  exchange  of  ideas,  views  and  ex- 
periences was  encouraged  among  participants  to  pave  the  way  for  networking  or  rein- 
forcement of  already  existing  cooperation.  The  presentation  of  reports  and  case  stu- 
dies by  the  individual  members  played  an  important  role  in  this  connection. 

Distribution  of  teaching  and  learning  materials 

Based  on  surveys  of  needs,  IIZ/DVV  forwarded  literature  on  adult  education  (didac- 
tics, methodology,  women  and  their  role,  democratization,  social  management,  the 
media,  agriculture,  etc.)  to  TCI  in  the  Philippines,  PRIA  in  India  and  to  the  relevant  in- 
stitutes at  the  Universities  of  Ghana  and  Nigeria  (Ibadan).  We  were  able  to  satisfy 
many  book  requests  from  French-speaking  Africa.  Specialized  books,  especially  in  the 
area  of  rural  education  and  women's  issues,  were  procured  for  various  self-help  groups, 
initiatives  and  individual  adult  educators.  Multiple  orders  were  placed  for  various 
English  and  French  publications  relevant  to  adult  education  in  Africa  for  distribution 
among  interested  adult  educators  there.  The  adult  education  organization  ELIMU  in 
Zaire  received  funds  from  IIZ  /  DVV  for  the  purchase  of  computer  equipment  for  ad- 
ministrative as  well  as  educational  purposes. 
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information  and  communication  for 
adult  education  and  development 


The  IIZ/DVV  journal,  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  issued 
semi-annually  in  English,  French  and  Spanish,  Is  the  main  publication  of  this  pro- 
ject. It  offers  adult  educators  and  authors  from  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  Latin 
America  a  forum  for  dialogue  and  exchange  of  information  both  among  themselves 
and  with  colleagues  in  industrialized  nations.  It  Is  intended  particularly  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practitioners  in  Third  World  countries  to  share  and  discuss  new  experiences 
and  developments  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  adult  education.  The  main  target 
group  comprises  adult  educators  working  on  intermediate  levels  in  teaching,  organiza- 
tion or  administration,  but  the  journal's  audience  also  Includes  individuals  active  in 
related  fields  such  as  health  care,  agriculture,  or  community  development,  where  adult 
education  plays  an  important  role.  Printed  material  and  reports  proceeding  from  pro- 
ject work  and  partnerships  are  also  translated  into  various  languages,  and  then  pu- 
blished and  distributed  within  the  framework  of  this  project  to  provide  International 
access  to  information  and  foster  communication  in  the  area  of  adult  education  and  de- 
velopment cooperation .  These  goals  and  target  groups  make  it  apparent  that  the  ]our- 
nal  has  become  an  important  instrument  in  IIZ/DVV's  cooperation  with  partners  In 
the  field  of  adult  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  while  at  the  same  time 
facilitating  professional  exchange  with  colleagues  in  industrialized  nations.  During  the 
reporting  period.  It  covered  themes  and  issues  of  recurring  importance.  Distribution 
continues  to  rise,  and  there  are  now  close  to  15,000  regular  readers  on  our  mailing 
list. 

Distribution  statistics 

During  the  reporting  period,  the  lournal's  readership  Increased  by  5%.  New  readers 
are  mostly  from  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  largest  number  of  readers  in  Africa  live 
in  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Zaire  and  Sierra  Leone.  In  Asia,  distribution  figures  are  highest  in 
the  Pliilipplnes,  Sri  Lanka  and  Thailand,  and  in  Latin  America  in  Colombia,  Argentina, 
Mexico  and  Chile.  Slight  increases  were  also  registered  in  the  circulation  rate  for  so- 
called  industrialized  countries.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  included.  In  a  comparison 
of  total  readership  in  developing  and  industrialized  countries,  the  ratio  remains  90  to 
10.  The]ournal  reaches  a  total  of  1 80  countries. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Issue  No  41 
Geographical  breakdown  of  circulation 


Circulation  figures  and  percentages  in  parantlwses  indicate  ttie  number  of  copies 
distributed  in  1992 

Overview 


Africa  7,771  (7,503)  =    52.25%  (52.67%) 

Asia  3,286  (3,297)  =    22.1  %  (23.14%) 

Latin  America  2,339  (2,089)  =    15.73%  (14.67%) 

Germany, 

Europe, 

Australia, 

Canada, Japan 

USA  1,476  (1,356)  =     9.92%  (9.52%) 

Total  14,872  (14,245)  =  100.00%  (100.00%) 


Distribution  figures  in  developing  countries  as  compared  witii 
industrialized  countries 

Stand  as  per  1  993  (as  compared  witli  I  992) 


Number  of  copies 


D«v»lo(>tng 
comitrt«« 


Induitrlallzad 
counlrltt 


D«y»»optt>s 

COURJitM 


Indutlrlallzad 
counlrltt 


1992 


1993 
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Circulation  in  Africa  by  country 

Ghana 
Nigeria 
Zaire 

Sierra  Leone 
Tanzania 
Kenya 
Uganda 
Madagascar 
Senegal 
Zambia 
Cameroon 
Mauritius 
Congo 
Etlniopia 
Zimbabwe 
Togo 

Ivory  Coast 
Burl<ina  Faso 
Burundi 
Rwanda 
Sudan 
Lesotlno 
Soutln  Africa 
Gabon 
Somalia 
Egypt 


India 

Pfnilippines 

Sri  Lanka 

Tlnailand 

Indonesia 

Bangladesh 

Pakistan 

Nepal 

Singapore 

Malaysia 

Fiji 

China 

South  Korea 
Burma 

Papua  New  Guinea 


905 

(896) 

Benin 

68 

(63) 

903 

(889) 

Mall 

66 

(57) 

771 

(758) 

Liberia 

51 

(50) 

435 

(449) 

Chad 

51 

(49) 

391 

(383) 

Gambia,  The 

47 

(84) 

386 

(388) 

Swaziland 

47 

(49) 

322 

(279) 

Botswana 

45 

(45) 

314 

(313) 

Niger 

43 

(39) 

302 

(237) 

Malawi 

35 

(34) 

279 

(301) 

Namibia 

33 

(31) 

227 

(218) 

Guinea 

32 

(25) 

218 

(297) 

Mozambique 

30 

(27) 

168 

(174) 

Central  African  Rep. 

21 

(20) 

167 

(145) 

Mauritania 

20 

(19) 

161 

(157) 

Tunisia 

14 

(13) 

155 

(142) 

Algeria 

14 

(13) 

146 

(152) 

Morocco 

1  1 

(1  1) 

127 

(120) 

Cape  Verde 

8 

(8) 

Libya 

Q 
o 

n\ 
\i  I 

107 

(96) 

Angola 

7 

(14) 

90 

(90) 

Guinea-Bissau 

6 

(6) 

89 

(54) 

Reunion 

5 

(5) 

89 

(85) 

Comoros 

4 

(3) 

81 

(81) 

Eritrea 

2 

(-) 

80 

(86) 

Djibouti 

1 

(1) 

73 

(68) 

Mayotte 

1 

(-) 

)y  country 

1000 

(996) 

Vietnam 

19 

(12) 

465 

(457) 

Pacific  Is.,  Trust  Terr. 

13 

(14) 

408 

(404) 

Samoa 

1  3 

(13) 

236 

(242) 

Saudi  Arabia 

9 

(7) 

208 

(213) 

Syrian  Arab  Rep. 

7 

(7) 

130 

(130) 

Kiribati 

7 

(7) 

90 

(87) 

Kuwait 

6 

(6) 

82 

(81) 

Taiwan 

6 

(6) 

66 

(71) 

Qatar 

6 

(5) 

66 

(66) 

Lebanon 

5 

(4) 

52 

(51) 

Tuvalu 

5 

(5) 

44 

(45) 

Yemen 

5 

(5) 

43 

(45) 

Afghanistan 

4 

(4) 

43 

(44) 

Mongolia 

4 

(3) 

32 

(45) 

Laos 

3 

(!) 

A 
C 
T 
I 

V 
! 

T 
I 

E 
S 

t 
9 
9 
3 
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Hong  Kong 

24 

(25) 

Bhutan 

2 

(1) 

Iraq 

21 

(23) 

Macao 

2 

(2) 

Israel 

22 

(20) 

United  Arab  Emirates 

2 

(2) 

Iran 

21 

(22) 

Cambodia 

2 

(2) 

-T- 

Tonga 

1  7 

(1  7) 

Oman 

2 

(2) 

Jordan 

16 

(17) 

Bahrein 

(1) 

Vanuatu 

16 

(15) 

Brunei 

1 

(1) 

New  Zealand 

15 

(15) 

French  Polynesia 

1 

(1) 

Cook  Islands 

15 

(15) 

Maldives 

1 

(1) 

New  Caledonia 

14 

(15) 

Sikkim 

1 

(1) 

Solomon  Islands 

13 

(22) 

Circulation  in  Latin  America  by  country 

Colombia 

449 

(348) 

Barbados 

21 

(  22) 

Argentina 

285 

(265) 

Haiti 

19 

(17) 

Mexico 

199 

(J  26) 

Paraguay 

18 

(17) 

Chile 

160 

(151) 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

18 

(15) 

Peru 

148 

(146) 

Guyana 

9 

(9) 

Ecuador 

125 

(123) 

Cuba 

8 

(8) 

Bolivia 

113 

(128) 

Netherlands  Antilles 

8 

(9) 

Costa  Rica 

113 

(108) 

St.  Lucia 

7 

(7) 

Brazil 

1  1  1 

(101) 

Belize 

7 

(6) 

Guatemala 

105 

(72) 

British  Virgin  Islands 

5 

(6) 

Uruguay 

74 

(72) 

Martinique 

4 

(4) 

Venezuela 

66 

(74) 

Puerto  Rico 

4 

(4) 

Dominican  Rep. 

54 

(50) 

Bahamas 

4 

(4) 

Nicaragua 

48 

(44) 

Grenada 

3 

(4) 

El  Salvador 

47 

(48) 

St.  Vincent  at  Grenadines 

3 

(3) 

Honduras 

42 

(38) 

Antigua 

3 

(2) 

Panama 

30 

(31) 

Surinam 

2 

(2) 

Jamaica 

26 

(26) 

Montserrat 

1 

(1) 
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Circulation  in  industrialized  countries 


Fed.  Rep.  of  Germany 

389 

(366) 

Other  European 

countries 

714 

(617) 

Australia 

75 

(81) 

Japan 

33 

(32) 

Canada 

123 

(121) 

U.S.A. 

142 

(139) 

Topical  theme^ 


Our  theme  focuses  reflect  developments  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  also  call 
attention  to  the  Year  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  Subjects  dealt  with  are  as  follows: 

Issue  No.  40:   Multicultural  dimensions;  environmental  education;  cooperation  and 
partnership  with  Eastern  Eui  ope;  women  and  continuing  education. 

Issue  No.  4 1 :    Indigenous  peoples  and  learniir  development  and  participation;  fur- 
ther training  and  literacy. 

The  two  issues  comprised  approximately  700  pages  in  each  of  the  three  languages.  In 
addition,  a  supplement  to  Issue  No.4I  / 1993  was  published  in  English  in  a  print  run 
of  1  3,000  copies  under  the  title  »0n  our  feet.  Taking  steps  to  challenge  women's  op- 
pression. A  handbook  on  gender  and  popular  education  workshops",  that  was 
prepared  by  colleagues  in  South  Africa.  To  our  mind,  this  handbook  will  prove  to  be  a 
helpful  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  women  for  us  in  our  project  work  as  well  as  for 
others. 

Authors 

The  authors  of  most  of  the  articles  printed  in  our  journal  are  from  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Issue  No.  40  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  major  theme  in  that 
issue  was  cooperation  in  adult  education  with  partners  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  most  contributions  were  from  authors  in  European  countries. 


Issue          Authors  from  Africa  Authors  from  Authors  from 
Asia,  Latin  America  industrialized  international 
 countries  organizations 

38  25  6  - 

39  18  9 

40  7  16  2 

41  15  7  - 


Print  run 

Each  issue  has  a  print  run  exceeding  the  number  required  for  our  regular  readers  (cf. 
the  above  circulation  statistics)  by  a  few  thousand  copies.  These  copies  are  distributed 
among  various  basic  and  further  training  centres,  institutes,  nongovernment  organiza- 
tions and  associations  of  adult  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  for  their 
staffs  and  course  participants.  Parties  wishing  to  be  included  on  our  regular  mailing  lists 
can  then  communicate  their  interest  to  us  in  writing. 
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The  Journal's  print  run  from  1981  to  1993 
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In  1993  we  also  published  d  special  issue  in  Chinese  containing  a  number  of  important 
articles  for  adult  educators  in  China,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 


Evaluation 

The  decisive  changes  being  wrought  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  have  important  im- 
plications for  our  journal.  The  demand  for  more  detailed  and  authoritative  informa- 
tion and  communication  is  growing  considerably.  Our  mailing  lists  will  have  to  expand 
accordingly,  especially  in  formerly  hard  to  reach  regions  and  countries.  Not  only  does 
this  include  parts  of  the  former  Eastern  Bloc,  but  also  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia 
under  strong  Eastern  Bloc  influence  during  the  communist  era.  New  dimensions  are 
opening  up  in  adult  education  there,  and  new  opportunities  are  arising  for  coopera- 
tion, assisunce  and  interdisciplinary  measures.  This  will  have  bearing  on  our  choice  of 
accents,  themes,  authors,  etc.  Through  the  journal,  our  information  unit  has  a 
valuable  medium  to  publicize  thought-provoking  adult  education  and  development 
materials  so  important  in  the  greatercontext  of  information  and  communication.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year  we  will  be  concentrating  our  endeavours  on  further  diversification 
in  accordance  with  our  budget  proposal  for  this  project. 


Development  education  and 
building  of  public  awareness  on 
development  issues 

IIZ/DVV  has  a  special  unit  whose  function  it  is  to  assist  the  Volkshochschulen  in 
aspects  of  development  education  and  staff  training  in  their  educational  programmes 
on  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  unit  to  put  together 
itiformation  and  produce  material  on  development  issues  to  better  equip  instructors  of 
the  Volkshochschulen  to  deal  with  those  issues  in  their  courses.  Through  the  unit's  ef- 
forts to  increase  awareness  and  disseminate  knowledge,  IIZ/DVV  contributes  in  its 
own  country  to  generate  understanding  and  respect  for  the  political  conditions  and 
cultural  achievements  of  our  partner  countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  A.merica. 

Concept  and  sample  activities 

Our  partnei-s  in  the  South  often  ask  us  about  the  programmes  we  offer  to  foster  under- 
standing for  the  situation  of  people  in  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  attract  any  sizeable  audience  with 
theoretical  programmes  on  countries  of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  when  related 
topics  are  combined  with  activities  of  a  practical  nature,  or  designed  so  as  to  appeal  to 
cultural  or  musical  interests,  the  demand  is  high.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  re- 
cent assessment  of  Volkshochschule  statistics.  Therefore,  opportunities  to  learn  about 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  usually  integrated  within  other  departments, 
specifically  cultural  education,  foreign  languages,  music,  or  arts  and  crafts. 

Accordingly,  German  Volkshochschulen  customarily  offer  a  large  selection  of  pottery 
making  courses  (a  fact,  incidentally,  that  very  often  leaves  a  negative  impression  on 
people  not  acquainted  with  the  other  work  of  the  Volkshochschulen).  On  the  other 
hand,  pottery  making  is  an  ancient  vehicle  of  African  culture  based  on  traditional 
methods  still  in  use  today.  Tiaining  seminars  were  held  for  German  pottery  instructors 
on  the  forms  and  techniques  of  African  pottery  making  against  a  background  of  infor- 
mation on  the  social  and  economic  situation  in  Africa.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
seminars,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  for  Adult  Education  at  the  University 
of  Legon,  a  study  trip  was  organized  for  the  instructors  to  Ghana  where  they  were  of- 
fered a  first  hand  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  conditions  under  which  African  pot- 
ters practice  their  traditional  handicraft.  Following  upon  the  study  trip,  the  German 
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potters  conducted  research  on  possibilities  for  improving  the  clay  baking  methods 
they  had  observed.  Their  investigations  led  to  the  construction  of  a  special  kiln  based 
on  an  African  concept  from  out  of  the  past.  The  kiln,  which  can  be  built  with  materials 
available  from  local  sources,  was  tested  as  part  of  a  staff  training  measure  at  the  residen- 
tial Volkshochschule  in  Hesse.  Through  a  cooperative  endeavour  between  German 
and  Ghanaian  potters,  the  latter  have  now  been  able  to  reclaim  a  lost  technique.  Use  of 
the  model  has  been  revived,  and  meanwhile  several  kilns  have  been  built  and  taken  into 
use  in  various  pottery  making  centres.  A  construction  and  operation  manual  has  been 
elaborated  to  allow  other  pottery  groups  in  Africa  to  make  use  of  the  method. 

The  Spanish  courses  at  Volkshochschulen  are  not  restricted  to  Spain  in  their  approach 
to  geography.  More  than  200  million  people  in  Latin  America  speak  Spanish,  and 
many  people  want  to  learn  the  language  because  of  tourist,  cultural  or  personal  in- 
terests in  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  For  that  reason,  we  have  de- 
signed material  and  training  measures  for  teachers  of  Spanish  to  introduce  them  not 
only  to  the  culture,  music,  dances  and  history  of  Latin  America,  but  also  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  those  countries. 

A  number  of  groups  in  Germany  have  been  able  to  involve  the  educational  pro- 
grammes of  Volkshochschulen  to  foster  twin  city  programmes  or  partnerships  with  in- 
stitutions in  countries  of  the  Third  Worid.  We  have  documented  examples  in  a  collec- 
tion of  reports  on  such  experiences,  and  have  conducted  training  seminars  on  the 
topic.  Contact  with  the  "Third  Worid«  becomes  personal  through  partnership  ar- 
rangements and  helps  pa.>iicipants  to  identify  with  the  problems  of  the  people  in  the 
South. 

Courses  in  autogenics  or  yoga,  and  gymnastics  or  exercise  account  for  four-fifths  of  the 
health  education  programme.  Such  courses  are  easy  to  organize,  and  are  gaining  in 
popularity.  Unfortunately,  yoga  courses  frequently  neglect  to  transmit  that  this 
discipline  has  to  do  with  the  culture,  history,  religion  and  philosophy  and  the  social 
conditions  of  the  country  where  it  originated,  namely  India.  Several  Under  associa- 
tions collaborated  with  us  to  draw  up  a  concept  for  training  seminars  geared  to  yoga  in- 
structors, and  to  produce  an  information  manual.  The  motivation  and  proposals  are 
expected  to  be  incorporated  at  least  to  some  degree  within  the  actual  yoga  courses.  It 
is  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Volkshochschule  that  yoga  courses  in  Germany 
should  foster  understanding  for  the  situation  of  the  people  of  India  transmitting 
knowledge  about  the  country's  rich  cultural  and  religious  backgrounr . 

Focuses 

During  1993,  special  efforts  were  undertaken  at  the  level  of  the  ZJTider  Associations, 
particulariy  in  the  new  federal  states,  to  lay  the  ground  work  for  development  educa- 
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tion  in  the  programmes  of  affiliated  Volkshochschulen.  Contacts  witti  NGOs  in 
Western  Europe  were  deepened  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  activities  geared  to 
stimulating  development  education  relating  to  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Inter- 
nal cooperation  within  DVV  was  also  intensified  with  the  German  Institute  for  Adult 
Education  •  Pedagogical  Institute  for  Adult  Education  of  DVV  [Deutsches  Institut  fur 
Erwachsenenbildung  •  PSdsgogische  Arbeitsscelle  des  DVV  DIE/DVV),  and  the 
Adolf  Grimme  Institute  (AGI)  in  Marl.  The  working  group  on  DVV  and  Political 
Educatioi'i  met  with  the  heads  of  the  Li'nc/er  Associations'  political  and  cultural  educa- 
tion depaitmenLS  to  discuss  political  education  as  it  relates  to  issues  in  the  South  and 
East  in  the  context  of  the  "single  world".  An  important  task  of  education  is  to  help 
people  understand  chat  we  live  in  a  world  of  closely  interrelated  and  interdependent 
global  structures.  We  must  part  with  the  idea  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
blems of  the  South  and  can  isolate  ourselves  from  them.  Above  all,  we  must  question 
our  economic  model  and  become  more  willing  »to  share«.  These  realizations  are  gain- 
ing in  acceptance  as  »concern«  in  our  country  grows. 


llZ/DVV's  workin  development  education  has  helped  to  make  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  a  more  important  part  of  German  adult  education,  This  process  has  been 
aided  by  the  activities  of  IIZ/DVV  throughout  the  world  and  its  projects  of  coopera- 
tion with  partners  in  developingcoiintries.  Our  partners  consider  it  important  forGer- 
man  Volkshochschulen  to  enlighten  the  German  public  about  developing  countries, 
their  people  and  their  sociocultural  backgrounds.  We  have  been  working  towards  that 
aim,  in  many  instances  in  collaboration  with  other  institutions,  through  the  numerous 
programmes  we  conduct  to  foster  staff  development  and  produce  learning  materials. 

Seminars 

During  the  reporting  period,  IIZ/DVV  designed  the  concept  for,  or  cooperated  in  the 
organization  of  close  to  30  seminars.  The  majority  were  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  the  various  Lander  Associations  which  also  assumed  the  bulk  of  expenses  con- 
nected with  tlie  further  training  of  Volkhochschule  staff.  Where  regional  seminai^s  were 
held  for  teaching  staff  with  the  approval  of  the  respective  Li'nc/er  Association,  we  were 
able  to  assist  in  programme  planning  and  share  the  costs  of  hiring  lecturers  for  the 
events.  In  connection  with  the  television  network  campaign  »One  Worid  for  All«,  we 
helped  to  advise  various  Volkshochschulen  on  possibilities  for  picking  up  on  that 
theme.  In  addition,  we  worked  together  with  North-South  forums  to  cosponsora  na- 
tional conference. 
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Teaching  aids 

A  variety  of  teaching  aids  for  develop- 
ment education  were  produced  in  co- 
operation with  other  NGOs.  The  natio- 
nal work  committee  of  specialists  for  de- 
velopment education  and  publicity  was 
an  important  contact  for  us  in  this  con- 
nection. One  common  project  involving 
a  number  of  other  organizations  was  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  materials  on 
development  education.  Another  such 
effort  involved  the  elaboration  of  3  pam- 
phlet on  the  topic  Fremdenfeindlichkeic 
(xenophobia)  for  use  in  formal  and  non- 
formal  education  programmes  as  well  as 
in  adult  education. 


ssen 
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Other  activities 

IIZ/DVV  W3S  the  German  member  in 
the  working  group  on  development  edu- 
cation under  the  NGO  liaison  commit- 
tee at  the  European  Union.  In  this  capa- 
city it  took  part  in  relevant  discourse  on  a 
Western  European  level,  served  as  the  li- 
aison for  German  NGOs  and  was  active 
in  the  German  NGO  platform  commit- 
tee before  the  European  Union.  It  sup- 
ported the  media  initiative  »One  World 
for  All"  and  participated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  corresponding  registered  asso- 
ciation, it  participated  in  activities  on 
community  development  cooperation  of 
"Towns  and  Development",  represented 
the  national  work  committee  of  special- 
ists for  development  education  and  pub- 
licity in  helping  to  create  a  school  posi- 
tion under  the  title  »One  World /Third 
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World"  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  and  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  designing  the 
intercultural  media  documentation  cpntre  MEDOK.  In  addition,  it  took  part  in 
preparations  for  the  Volkshochschule  activity  day  to  discourage  animosity  towards 
foreigners  and  violence. 

Outlook 

With  the  creation  of  the  European  Union  in  Western  Europe  and  the  democratization 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  CIS  member  countries,  the  questions  of  North- 
South  reiationsiiips  and  our  relations  with  the  East  will  continue  to  remain  at  the  cen- 
tre of  political  discussion.  In  tliat  connection  it  will  be  important  to  clearly  identify 
global  connections  and  mechanisms  in  our  economic  system  that  influence  v/orldwide 
development  and  lead  to  global  economic  crisis,  poverty,  environmental  destruction 
and  malnutrition  or  improper  diets.  In  the  sense  of  a  fundamental  common  philoso- 
phy, the  Volkshochschulen  have  a  special  obligation  to  make  the  German  public  aware 
of  these  connections  to  the  broadest  possible  extent.  The  Volkshochschulen  and  their 
Under  Associations  expect  us  to  continue  our  work,  and  will  need  ongoing  advice  in 
planning  and  implementation  of  courses  and  functions  relating  to  the  Third  World.  We 
will  continue  to  renew  our  efforts  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Volkshochschulen 
on  the  topics  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  to  assist  them  in  developing 
diversified  creative  approaches  and  methods.  This  is  where  a  demand  exists  for  the  ser- 
vices of  IIZ/DVV,  and  this  is  where  they  are  needed  in  the  sense  of  concerted  action 
towards  developing  a  Single  World. 
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Selected  projects  and  partner  organizations 


(with  the  exception  of  tliose  in  Western  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  industrialized 
world)  Smus  is  per  31  July  1 994 

AFRICA 


AALAE 

Partner:  African  Association  for  Literacy  and  Adult  Education  (AALAE) 

Secretary  General:   Paul  Wangoola 


Address: 


P.O.Box  50768,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Tel.:  2542 -2223  1,33  15  12  •  Fax:2542-34  08  49 


Ethiopia 

Partner: 
Address: 


Ministry  of  Education,  Non-Formal  Education  Panel 
P.O.Box  4921,  Addis  Abeba 
Fax:251155-0877 


Angola 

Partner: 
Address: 

Partner: 
Address: 


Mlnisterio  da  Educa^ao,  Direcfao  Nacional  do  Ensino  de  Adultos 

CP  1281,  Luanda 

Fax:244232-1592 

Forum  das  Organizaf  oes  nao  Governamentais  Angolanos 
CP.  10797,  Luanda 


Burundi 

Project  Director: 
Address: 


Hans-Peter  Mevlssen 

P.O.Box  5245  Muunga  1,  Bujumbura 

Tel.  +  Fax:25722-3735 


Eritrea 

Partner: 
Address: 


Ministry  of  Education,  Department  of  Adult  Education 
P.O.Box  5160,  Asmara 

Tel.: 2911  -  113044/5-  Fax: 2911  -  11  3866 


Ghana 
Partner: 
Coordinator: 
Address: 


Institute  of  Adult  Education  /  University  of  Ghana 
Prof.  Miranda  Greenstreet 
P.O.B0X  31 ,  Legon,  Accra 

Tel.:  23321  -775430  •  Fax:  23321  -666411 
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ADDRESSES 


Lesotho 

Project  Director: 
Address: 


Madagascar 

Project  Director: 
Address: 


Dr.  Hanno  Schindels 

Private  Bag  A  428,  Maseru  100 

Tel.:  2663  -  1  3036  •  Fax:  2663  -  1  0433  (lEMS) 


Susaniie  Bieberbach 

B.R  3481,  Antananarivo  101 

Tel.:  2612 -4  1067  •  Fax:  2612 


41066 


Sierra  Leone 

Partner: 

Coordinator: 

Address: 


Partners  in  Adult  Education  Coordinating  Office  (PADECO) 
P.O.  Koroma 

40,  Rawdon  Street,  Private  Bag  705,  Freetown 
Tel.:23222-222613  •  Fax:23222-227474 


Uganda 

Project  Director: 
Address: 


Peter  Sohr 
DVV  Project  Office 
P.O.Box  1 13S0,  Kampala 
Tel.  +  Fax:25641-530921 


ASIA 

ASPBAE 

Partner:  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  (ASPBAE) 

Secretary  General:  Dr.  W.M.K.  Wijetunga 

Address:  No.  30/63  A,  Longden  Place,  Colombo /Sri  Lanka 

Tel.:  941  -589844  •  Fax:  941  -S80721 

Fiji 

Partner:  The  University  of  the  South  Pacific 

Address:  P.O.Box  1168,  Suva 

Tel.:  679 -31  3900- Fax:679-301305 

India 

Partner:  Seva  Mandir 

Secretary  General:  Ajay  Mehta 
Address:  Udaipur  313  001,  Rajasthan 

Tel.:  91294 -  28951  •  Fax:91294-2  5959 


1 


Partner:  Society  for  Participatory  Researctn  in  Asia  (PRIA) 

Coordinator:  Dr.  R2\p<^h  Tandon 

Address:  42,  Tlnuglnlaklnabad  institutional  Area,  New  Dellni  1 1 0  062 

Tel.:  91 11  -645908  •  Fax:  91 11  -64711  83 

Partner:  Society  for  Promotion  of  Area  Resource  Centres  (SPARC) 

Coordinator:         Slieela  Patel 

Address:  P.O.Box  9389,  Bombay  400  026 

Tel.:  91 22 -30967 30  •  Fax:9122-2  85  1500 


Philippines 

Partnei': 

Address: 

Partner: 
Address: 


Pattner: 
Address: 


Community  Awareness  and  Services  for  Ecological  Concern 
(CASEC) 

57  Beiderol  Street,  P.O.Box  121 
Tagbilaran  City,  Bolnol  Island 

Center  for  Environmental  Concerns  —  CEC 
1 1 1  -A  Scout  Lozano  St.,  P.O.Box  1212-1152 
Kamuning,  Quezon  City 
Tel.:  632 -963008  •  Fax:632-985616 

Trainors  Collective  —  TCI 

P.O.Box  1 0  206,  Broadway  Centrum,  Quezon  City 
Tel.:632-9122445  •  Fax:632  -922  12  51 


Vietnam 
Partner: 

Address: 


Ministry  of  Education  and  Training,  Continuing  Education 

Department 

49,  Dai  Lo  Viet,  Hanoi 

Tel.:  84 -264961  •  Fax:  84  -  264085 


Partner: 
Address: 


National  Organisation  for  Community  Education, 

Continuing  Education  and  Development 

4,  Trinh  Hoai  Due  Street,  Hanoi 

Tel.:  84-252457  •  Fax:84-252220 


LATIN  AMERICA 

CEAAL 

Partner:  Consejo  de  Educacidn  de  Adultos  de  America  Latlna  (CEAAL) 

Secretary  General :   ]orge  Osorio 

Address:  Rafael  Cafias  2 1 8,  Casilla  1 63-T  Providencia,  Santiago/Chile 

Tel.:  562-23  52  532/2  352506/2  35  6710 
Fax:562  -2356256 
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Bolivia 

Project  Director: 
Address: 


Hans  Pollinger 

Avenida  Germin  Busch  No.  990,  Casilla  13381 

Miraflores,  La  Paz 

Tel.:  5912  -363784/343433 

Fax:  5912 -37  1043 


Chile 
Partner: 

Secretary  General: 
Address: 


Centro  »E1  Canelo  de  Nos" 
Pablo  Sepiiiveda 

Casilla  380,  San  Bernardo/Chile 
Tel.:  562-8571943/8571611 
Fax:562  -8  571160 


Colombia 

Project  Director:    Siegfried  Klante 

Address;  Apartado  Aereo  253671,  Santaf^  de  Bogota 

Tel.:571  -2  576445/6  108107 
Fax:  571  -6  108657 


Mexico 

Project  Director: 
Address: 


Ursula  Klesing-Rempel 

Gomez  Farias  No.  42,  Depto.  3,  Col.  del  Carmen,  Coyoacan 

CP.  04 100,  Mexico,  D.F. 

Tel.:  525  -6584033/6586735 

Fax:525  -659  48  39 


CENTRAL  and  EASTERN  EUROPE /CIS /the  BALTIC 


Bulgaria 

Partner: 

President: 

Address: 


Bulgarian  Federation  of  Societies  for  the  Spread  of  Knowledge 
Prof.  Dr.  Evgeny  Golovinsky 
2,  Graf  Ignatiev  Str.,  Sofia  1000 
Tel.  +  Fax:3592-  87  83  87 


Estonia 

Partner: 

President: 

Address: 


Association  of  Estonian  Adult  Educators  (AN DP  AS) 
Prof.  Dr.  Talvi  Marja 
Lasnamae  50,  EE-001 4  Tallinn 
Tel.  +  Fax  372  -63801  80 


Latvia 

Partner: 

Chair: 

Address: 


Latvian  Association  of  Adult  Education  (LPIA) 
Dr.  Anita  Jakobsone 
Brivibasiela  104,LV-1001  Riga 
Tel.  +  Fax:  3712 -276692 


Lithuania 

.Partner: 

Chair: 

Address: 


Kazakhstan 
Partner: 

Address: 

Partner: 
Address: 


Lithuanian  Association  of  Adult  Education  (LSSa) 

Dr.  Vincentas  Dienys 

Institute  of  Pedagogics 

M.  Katkaus  44,  LT-2600  Vilnius 

Tel.:  3702  -75  1903  •  Fax:3702-354315 


institute  for  Further  Training  of  Professionals  and  Executives 

of  the  Republic  of  Kasakhstan 

Ul.  Panfilova  98,  480091  Almaty 

Tel.:  73272 -33 3666  •  Fax:  73272  -63  1207 

Almaty  Cotton  Combine 

Ui.  Mareceka  1 , 480084  Almaty 

Tel.:  73272 -2701  18 


Poland 

Project  Director:      Norbert  F.B.  Greger 

Address:  ul.  Wysowska  3,  PL-02-928  Warsaw 

Tel.:  482 -64241  35  •  Fax:  482  -642  4134 

Promotion  of  German-Polish  Cooperation  in  Continuing  Education 

on  both  sides  of  the  boarder; 

Partner:  DVV  Coordination  Office 

Ewa  Przybylska,  do  Haus  der  Kunste,  R.  208 
Address:  Lindenstr.  5,  D-15230  Frankfurt/Oder 

Tel.  +  Fax:335-24512 

Promotion  of  German-Polish  Partnership  between  the  Volkshochschule 

Overath-Rosrath  and  the  Polish  Continuing  Education  Centre  in  Tczew: 

Partner:  VHS-Zweckverband  Overath-Rosrath 

Director:  Alfred  Schickentanz 

Address:  Schulstralie  1 5,  5 1 49 1  Overath 

Tel.: 2204 -9 72 30  •  Fax:2204-9723  22 
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ADDRESSES 


Romania 

Project  Director:    Ellinor  Haase 

Address:  Strada  Povemei  3 7 /General  Cuanda  4,  Bucharest 

Tel.:  4016-501570 

Russian  Federation 

Project  Director:    Dr.  Gerhard  Duda 

Address:  ui.  Bols'aja  Zeienina  15/18,  kv.  7,  1971 10  St.  Petersburg 

Tel.  +  Fax:  7812-2350903 

Republic  of  Slovakia 

Partner:  Akad^mia  ndelivania 

Address:  Gork^ho  10,81517  Bratislava 

Tel.:  427-361435  •  Fax:427  -32  33  40 

Slovania 

Partner:  Andragogical  Centre  of  Slovania 

Address:  Smartinska  1 34a,  61000  Ljubljana 

Tel.:  .J8661  -445881  •  Fax:  38661  -446482 

Partner:  Slovanian  Association  of  People's  Universities 

Address:  Stegne  21c,  61000  Ljubljana 

Tel.:  3866!  -  1597716  •  Fax:  38661  -  1  597659 

Czech  Republic 

Partner:  Akademie  ]  .A.  Komenskeho 

Address:  Trzistf  20,  1 1843  Prague  1 

Tel.:  422  -  2451  0827  •  Fax:  422  -  536409 

Hungary 

Project  Director:    Jakob  Horn 

Address:  Brc3dy  Sandor  utca  16,  1088  Budapest  Vlll 

Tel.:  361  -  1  382491  •  Fax:  361  -  1  382459 


Henner  Hildebrand 


Development-oriented  adult  education  balancing  between 
impoverishment  and  emancipatory  learning  processes 

This  article  discusses  development-oriented  adult  education  caught  up  between 
Impoverishment  in  the  Third  World  and  the  aim  of  promoting  emancipatory 
learning  processes;  it  concludes  with  the  example  of  a  women's  promotion  project 
within  the  framework  of  the  DVV  support  scheme  to  adult  education  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Poverty  as  a  social  phenomenon 

From  a  historical,  cultural  or  a  local  community  perspective,  poverty  is  a  changing 
phenomenon  subject  to  prevailing  values  and  given  living  standards.  Sociologically 
seen,  poverty  depends  on  many  factors  —  density  of  population,  lack  of  access  to  or 
control  over  resources,  such  as  land,  forests  or  water,  environmental  conditions  and 
climate,  production  techniques,  labour  potential,  cultural  characteristics.  If  changes 
occur  in  any  one  of  these  areas,  it  can  in  one  situation  disturb  or  destroy  the  existing 
sensitive  economic,  social  or  ecological  equilibrium  and  produce  or  increase  poverty, 
in  another  situation  further  aggravate  human  exploitation  and  oppression,  alas  sustain- 
ing causes  for  poverty. 

Today  two  forms  of  poverty  are  differentiated: 

Relative  poverty  is  measured  against  the  average  living  standards  of  a  particular  society, 
absolute  poverty  is  measured  against  »the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  physical  ef- 
ficiency"'. The  term  relative  poverty  is  also  applied  today  at  a  national  level  and 
ciiaracterises  »the  difference  in  economic  well-being  between  the  industrialised  coun- 
tries and  the  developing  countries,  and  within  the  developing  countries  between  the 
regions  and  social  classes«2.  Data  on  relative  poverty  are,  similar  to  traditional, 
economic  development  data,  based  on  statistical  surveys  and  therefore  can  say  little 
about  the  inhuman  living  conditions  of  the  very  poor.  This  holds  true  for  tables  on  pro 
capita  income,  average  life  expectancy,  access  to  medical  services  or  daily  calory  in- 
take. Absolute  poverty  on  the  other  hand,  the  inability  to  satisfy  basic  needs  such  as 
adequate  housing  and  hygiene,  food,  education  opportunities,  protection  from  and 
treatment  of  illness  characterises  the  »naked«  poverty  visible  in  the  form  of  slums,  crip- 
ples, children  begging  etc. 

Poverty  in  Africa 

To  take  a  look  at  povercy  throughout  Asia  and  Latin  America  would  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article.  By  concentrating  on  the  situ:  ion  in  Africa,  an  exemplary  han- 
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dling  of  the  topic  is  pursued  wittnout  suggesting  its  transferability  —  from  a  Inistorical 
perspective,  tine  situations  hs'^  differ  too  greatly.  The  majority  of  the  poor  on  earth 
live  in  Asia,  yet  there  are  plenty  of  success  stories  here  made  possible  through  im- 
proved conditions  for  development.  In  contrast 
to  this,  processes  of  impoverishment  in  various 
parts  of  Africa  are  leading,  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate,  to  the  collapse  of  state  structures,  economic 
order  and  self-sufficiency  in  supplying  food.  Afri- 
ca is  apparently  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
pauper  house  of  the  world,  the  continent  is  mar- 
ginalised at  an  international  level,  its  significance 
on  the  worid  market  is  shrinking  further. 


Growing  gap 
between  the  poor 
and  the  rich 


Comparison  in  income 
of  Wit  of  thff  richest  and 
of  20%  of  the  poorest 
of  the  world  population 


50:1 


In  the  search  for  economic  perspectives  for  the 
continent,  reference  is  occasionally  mac  e  to  more 
carefree  times  before  colonisation.  The  fact  can- 
not be  overlooked  however  that  historically 
poverry  is  not  a  new  reality  in  Africa  although  the 
ability  of  the  Africans  to  secure  their  basis  of  ex- 
istence was  highly  developed  on  account  of  well- 
organized  communities.  The  traditional  extended 
family  and  clan  system  had  the  capacity  to  ac- 
comodate and  care  for  the  socially  and 
economically  weak,  especially  those  unable  to 
work  such  as  the  elderiy  and  handicapped,  or  or- 
phans. Fluctuations  in  climate,  plague,  disease 
and  war  were  able  to  upset  these  stable  living  con- 
ditions in  a  short  space  of  time  however  and 
brought  poverty  in  their  wake. 

The  history  of  Europe  and  Asia  shows  that  the 
survival  of  the  poor  is  linked  to  the  development 
of  institutional  welfare  work,  whereby  in  general 
the  poor  have  not  only  remained  the  recipients 
but  have  also  taken  on  an  active  role.  Apart  from 
this  there  has  always  been  Individual  assistance.  In 
Africa  comparable  formal  institutions  are  rare, 
therefore  the  extended  family  remains  the 
nucleus  of  social  provision'.  For  example,  today  it 
is  still  the  families  who  are  the  main  sources  of 
support  for  unemployed  youth  —  one  of  the  core 
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groups  of  the  poor  —  in  the  towns.  In  the  face  of  the  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion (of  employable  age)  which  is  unemployed  or  under-employed,  this  individualised 
mitigation  of  poverty  does  not  of  course  shipW  a  way  out  of  the  causes  of  misery. 

The  present  development  is  occasionally  regarded  as  a  negative  inheritance  of  the  co- 
lonial era.  Structurally  seen  this  holds  true  for  many  areas.  Yet,  the  presently 
deteriorating  conditions  for  development  which  include  reduced  world  market  share 
as  well  as  ineffective  forms  of  governance,  social  systems  and  economic  methods  and 
wasteful  exhaustion  of  the  environment  can  no  longer  be  historically  seen  as  the  ex- 
clusive cause  for  impoverishment;  current  misdirected  developments  and  cir- 
cumstances also  have  to  be  increasingly  criticised.  The  role  of  education  (understood 
here  as  a  formal  system)  has  been  discussed  in  this  context  for  many  years  —  is  it  the 
motor  of  development  or  is  it  an  obstacle  to  development^*?  A  look  at  the  significance 
of  school  education  for  social  development  or  at  the  objectively  necessary  improve- 
ment of  the  school  and  university  system  does  not  however  register  in  general  the  need 
for  adequate  forms  of  out-of-school  learning  accessible  above  all  to  the  poor.  Ade- 
quate not  only  in  the  sense  of  complementing  the  frequent  lack  of  school  education 
but  as  being  suitable  for  immediate  application  and  elating  to  the  experiences,  work- 
ing world  and  living  conditions  of  the  participants. 

Statistics  on  the  formal  education  system  do  not  provide  a  picture  of  the  educational 
deficit  and  needs  of  the  very  poor,  apart  from  data  on  those  not  enrolled  at  school.  For 
even  with  a  steadily  increasing  rate  of  school  enrolment,  the  quality  of  teaching,  the 
lack  of  teaching  and  learning  material,  the  iai^  number  of  drop-outs  and  class 
repeaters  justify  doubts  as  to  the  scope  and  relevance  of  the  basic  education  attained. 
In  addition,  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  put  newly  acquired  reading  and  writing  skills 
to  use  after  leaving  school  results  in  large  numbers  relapsing  into  illiteracy. 

Out-of-school  education  measures  cannot  completely  make  up  for  the  shortcomings 
and  errors  of  the  formal  school  system;  at  most  'ney  have  a  complementary  or  com- 
pensatory function  in  individual  points.  As  a  cotitribution  to  fighting  poverty,  a  con- 
ceptualisation of  adult  education  has  to  go  beyon  i  an  analysis  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
formal  system  and  focus  on  its  ability  to  meet  real  learning  needs  and  to  attain  the 
desired  impact  of  its  measures. 

AE  in  the  combat  against  poverty 

The  last  decades  have  shown  that  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view,  purely  economi- 
cally oriented  development  concepts  have  reduced  poverty  here  and  theie  but  rein- 
forced social  and  regional  disparities;  the  ecological  threat  has  also  become  an  addi- 
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tiona!  crisis  area.  It  has  become  clear  that  the  poor  do  not  automatically  profit  from 
economic  growth  pariJcularly  when  their  chances  to  participate  in  satisfying  tlieir  basic 
needs  are  not  improved. 

The  living  conditions  oftlie  poor  also  signify  lack  of  participatory  opportunities  in 
the  economic,  social,  cultural  and  political  areas.  There  is  not  only  a  lack  of 
democracy  in  the  sense  of  the  right  of  choosing  between  political  alternatives  but 
also  in  the  right  to  decide  on  matters  which  concern  the  individual,  the  community 
and  the  region.  The  fight  against  poverty  should  consequently  focus  on  eliminating 
the  deficits  mentioned  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the  long  term.  This  essentially 
means  acquiring  relevant  social  and  economic  skills,  i.e.  in  principle,  it  is  a  matter  of 
organizing  out-of-school  learning  processes.  Here  development-oriented  adult 
education  should  contribute  to  qualifying  the  poor  sectors  of  the  population  and 
their  self-help  organizations  for  overall  participation. 

This  approach  linl<s  participatory  and  emancipatory  aspects  of  adult  education  as  pro- 
cess and  objective,  establishes  a  close  relationship  between  fighting  poverty,  satisfying 
basic  needs  and  educational  measures  related  hereto  and  contributes  to  sectoral  in- 
tegration and  the  recognition  of  traditional  and  informal  l<nowledge. 

Against  this  background  the  I IZ  /  DV V  concluded  its  statement  to  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Economic  Cooperation  on  fighting  poverty  in  the  Third  World  by  helping  the  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves: 

"In  view  of  the  deteriorating  economic,  social  and  political  conditions  in  the  Third 
World,  absolute  priority  has  to  be  given  to  improving  the  situation  of  the  poorest  sec- 
tors of  the  population  in  these  regions.  !n  other  words,  the  m.ost  important  aim  of 
adult  education  and  non-formal  education  is  to  convey  income  and  production 
oriented  contents  which  also  improves  living  conditions  in  general..."^.  In  l<eeping 
with  learners'  group  orientation,  adult  education  as  supported  by  the  IIZ  /  DV V,  prac- 
tises general  education  and  sl<ill  training  in  a  close  interrelationship  with  methods  of 
community  development,  crafts  promotion  and  strengthening  of  self-help  initiatives. 

Some  essential  aspects  should  not  be  overiool<ed  here: 

It  is  essential  that,  on  account  of  the  frequently  interconnected  character  of  economic, 
social,  ecological  and  cultural  problems,  the  impact  in  general  should  not  be  attained 
in  isolation. 

Long-term  Impact  of  measures  cannot  be  expected  without  participatory  methods. 
The  development  and  application  of  participatory  methods  of  identifying  needs,  plan- 
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ning,  realizing  and  evaluating  training  activities  which  produce  the  desired  learning 
processes  and  educational  results  of  rhe  learners'  groups,  are  an  integral  part  of  an 
emancipatorily  defined  adult  education. 


Attention  should  be  paid  to  establishing  a  supportive  environment  where  learning  ex- 
periences can  be  applied  in  practise  and  used  to  expand  economic,  social  or  ecological 
development.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  literacy  work  which  cannot  prevent  a  relapse 
into  illiteracy  without  immediate  possibilities  for  applying  skills  and  without  follow-up 
reading  and  learning  material.  Adult  education  has  to  also  take  a  look  at  creating  these 
conditions,  that  is  help  improve  opportunities  for  using  the  Information  learned  to  Im- 
prove living  standards,  in  the  case  of  Income-generating  measures  for  example  a  s'lp- 
portlve  environment  would  include  removing  the  obstacles  hindering  the  employment 
of  productive  skills  of  the  poor  in  cooperatives,  in  small-scale  trades  or  In  small  enter- 
prises in  the  informal  sector. 

Women's  Promotion  Project  in  Sierra  Leone /West  Africa 

in  the  African  context  discussed  here  poverty  is  no  longer  a  question  of  marginal 
groups  as  it  now  affects  majorities  of  populations.  Concepts  offering  solutions  which 
stem  from  a  Western,  male  worid  of  values,  want  to  Improve  the  situation  of  poor 
families  by  increased  opportunities  of  employment  for  men.  Women  however,  are 
granted  at  most  inforniation  in  the  area  of  household  and  child  rearing.  This  approach 
fails  to  recognise  the  real  interests  and  needs  of  poor  women.  It  ignores  the  threefold 
role  of  women  throughout  Africa  with  their  reproductive,  productive  and  community- 
oriented  duties.  Effective  promotion  of  women  has  to  recognise  this  in  practice,  for 
poverty  in  the  Third  Worid  is  most  cleariy  evident  in  the  "living  conditions  of  women 
who  live  at  subsistence  level  —  for  them  the  problem  of  survival  becomes  acute  when 
economic,  political  and  cultural  factors  Intensify  their  impact  and  block  individual  ef- 
forts"'. 

Since  1981  Sierra  Leone  partners  have  been  supported  by  a  DVV  Project  Office  In 
Freetown  in  canning  out  development-oriented  adult  education,  in  establishing  sound 
organizational  structures  and  in  efforts  for  political  recognition.  The  partner  organiza- 
tions Include  state,  university  and  non-governmental  bodies.  In  1 991  the  partners  es- 
tablished their  own  Coordination  Office  which  is  managed  by  a  full-time  Sierra  Leone 
coordinator.  In  addition,  since  the  closure  of  the  DVV  Project  Office  in  June  1 993  the 
Partners  in  Adult  Education  Coordinating  Office  (PADECO)  acts  as  a  link  between  the 
Sierra  Leone  partners  and  the  IIZ/DVV. 
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Steps  in  upgrading  women's  work 


From  1987  on  the  DVV  project  director  and  her  Sierra  Leone  colleagues  worked  at 
upgrading  womens's  cooperation  within  the  partnership  and  at  increased  relevance  of 
activities  for  women.  The  need  for  coordinated  planning  and  execution  became  visible 
and  this  was  answered  with  the  establishment  of  the  Women's  Commission  under  the 
management  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Adult  Education  Association  (SLADEA). 

The  Women's  Commission  is  active  through  a  national  committee  and  regional  com- 
mittees where  all  partners  have  delegates.  The  creation  of  a  full-time  and  above  ail  vol- 
untary superstructure  does  not  mean  that  work  at  the  base  is  being  neglected;  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  become  more  effective  through  joint  activities  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  through  leadership  training,  it  w;ints  to  increase  partners'  activities  for 
women  by  initiating  and  coordinating  programnes  and  through  research  and  publica- 
tions, it  also  wants  to  develop  strategies  which  assert  the  interests  of  women,  their  pro- 
ductive activities  and  their  leadership  qualities^  The  Commission  is  carrying  out  a 
research  programme  on  the  self-perception  and  attitudes  of  Sierra  Leone  women;  it 
also  publishes  the  journal  "Women's  Link"  which  is  directed  principally  at  female  col- 
leagues within  the  partnership. 

Five  years  ago  the  Women's  Commission  initiated  a  national  conference  where  women 
from  all  over  the  country  discussed  ways  of  improving  their  situation.  They  advocated 
the  plan  of  establishing  local  women's  groups  with  income-generating  activities  and  of 
conducting  training  related  hereto.  Consequently  numerous  women's  groups  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  two  non-governmental  organizations  SLADEA  and  PEA  (People's 
Education  Association).  Initial,  sporadic  activities  have  in  the  meantime  led  to  pro- 
grammes for  women  from  all  partners.  Activities  include  training  workshops  for  in- 
come generation,  further  education  events  for  improving  the  organization  of  women's 
groups,  formation  of  loan  groups,  skill-training  in  management  of  small-scale  business, 
community  development  projects  in  the  city,  research  projects  on  for  example  »the  in- 
fluence of  independent  farming  activities  of  women  on  their  situation  and  attitudes" 
or  on  »the  basic  educational  levels  of  rural  women  regarding  nutrition". 

A  handbook  on  planning  "women  and  development"  workshops  will  facilitate  the 
organization  of  such  further  education  activities  in  future. 

There  is  not  enough  room  here  to  expand  on  progress  made  or  on  the  considerable  op- 
position, stagnation  and  setbacks  experienced.  An  outline  of  the  loan  programme  of 
the  PEA  can  however  convey  an  impression: 

In  1989  a  credit  fund  was  established  as  a  means  to  educate  women  in  applying  for, 
managing  and  repaying  loans  for  income-generating  projects,  in  the  first  phase  the  va- 
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rious  Income-generating  ventures  planned  or  carried  out  by  the  groups  were  criticaily 
discussed,  Information  on  calculating  costs  and  marketing  conveyed  and  in  many 
groups  ttie  sl<liied  trade  of  soap  productlor  ,mproved  on.  In  xhe  second  ptiase  ttie 
hiandling  of  loans  and  the  modalities  of  repayment  were  practised  with  the  help  of  the 
fund. 

Before  the  start  of  the  loan  programme  in  1991,  21  women's  groups  were  tested  for 
creditabiiity.  Of  the  14  groups  which  obtained  loans  ail  repaid  credits  including  in- 
terest after  six  months  as  agreed.  Tiiese  groups  together  with  three  others  were  to  re- 
cede additional  loans  after  an  assessment  of  developments  and  results.  This  assess- 
ment could  not  take  place  at  the  end  of  1 991  and  in  the  following  year  the  programme 
could  not  be  continued  because  of  internal  problems  and  external  constraints.  A 
crucial  handicap  was  the  insistence  of  men  in  PEA  to  keep  the  management  of  funds 
under  theircontrol.  At  the  end  of  1993  therefore  a  fresh  start  was  made,  commencing 
with  a  national  assessment  and  planning  conference. 

Apart  from  this  strategic  problem  which  concerns  only  a  part  of  the  tasks  of  the 
women's  groups,  many  of  these  groups  have  found  their  feet  again  and  expanded  their 
activities.  Based  on  these  first  experiences,  a  relatively  positive  assessment  of  the 
development  perspectives  for  women's  promotion  can  be  made.  One  can  assume  that 
the  goal  of  promoting  women  as  a  target  group  in  aduit  education  can  be  attained.  The 
loan  programme  has  also  proved  its  ability  to  survive,  income-generating  skills  were  ac- 
quired as  planned. 

Many  questions  still  remain  unanswered  however:  Could  the  newly  acquired  produc- 
tive skills  be  applied  in  improving  living  sundards;  was  the  environment  supportive  or 
not;  what  can  be  done  politically  in  the  future  to  create  more  favourable  conditions; 
how  can  experiences  acquired  up  to  now  be  used  to  multiply  effects  —  for  example  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  women's  groups,  the  handling  of  the  loan  programme 
and  the  organization  of  training  and  further  education  actMties  in  the  area  of  income 
generation?  What  experiences  were  gained  from  the  participatory  methods  and  train- 
ing material?  More  questions  still  have  to  be  asked  and  answers  given.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  full-time  female  adult  educator  for  women's  programmes  in  the  Partners 
Coordination  Office  in  1 993  signalizes  the  intention  to  do  this. 

The  workplan  of  the  Womens'  Commission  for  1995-1 997  indicates  a  broadening  of 
approach  and  a  search  for  effective  and  relevant  planning:  Research  is  needed  on  the 
views  of  men's  perception  of  women,  communication  channels  for  the  dissemination 
of  Information  must  be  improved,  broad-based  community-related  education  for 
women  shall  be  promoted  which  goes  beyond  functional  literacy  to  embrace  political 
and  scientific  literacy,  population  family  life  and  civic  education  and  to  enhance 
women's  ability  to  assume  leadership  roles  In  various  fields,  a  co-operative  education 
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and  credit  programme  shall  be  enhanced,  and  overall  strategies  to  give  visibility  to 
women's  concerns  and  networks  with  other  bodies  involved  In  women  In  development 
nationally  and  internationally  will  have  to  be  developed. 

Prospects 

The  »women's  promotion"  looked  at  here  does  not  involve  women's  projects  con- 
ceived by  men  but  learning  and  organization  processes  from  the  so-called  grassroots  up 
to  the  national  coordinating  level  which  have  been  Initiated  by  women.  In  the  process 
of  learning  and  organizing,  jointly  defined  problems  are  solved  and  thus  individual 
areas  of  life  improved.  Increases  In  Income  facilitated,  self-confidence  boosted,  com- 
munity development  promoted,  the  integration  of  further  topics  such  as  ecology  or 
family  planning  made  interesting.  The  going  was  by  no  means  free  of  conflict  or  op- 
position, neither  between  the  women  and  men  in  adult  education  nor  between  female 
participants  and  their  husbands.  Yet  more  and  more  people  involved  in  these  learning 
processes  are  becoming  aware  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  adult  education  pro- 
grammes for  marginal  groups  but  rather  an  integral  part  of  a  development-oriented 
adult  education. 

Through  the  women's  improved  chances  to  change  their  individual  and  collective  con- 
ditions for  organizing  self-help,  the  building  stones  for  socio-structural  change  are  laid. 
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This  is  made  possible  by  conveying  social  and  economic  competence  and  tine  desired 
multiple  effect  of  measures  and  by  strengthening  the  organization  of  women's  self-help 
groups  and  the  partner  associations. 

The  subsequent  changes  in  attitude,  which  recognize  the  injustice,  workirig  conditions 
and  environmental  problems  experienced  by  women  as.  general  development  prob- 
lems also  affecting  men,  promise  an  effective  approach  in  taking  a  new  look  at  male- 
dominated  adult  education  (and  development)  concepts.  The  initial  women-in- 
development  concept  could  thus  lead  to  a  gender-in-development  concept. 

Perhaps  political  and  economic  developments  will  destroy  much  of  this  however  and 
adult  education  activities  will  only  prevent  further  impoverishment.  The  aspired  goal 
however  is  still  that  of  strengthening  the  capacities  of  the  poor  through  emancipatory 
learning  processes  empowering  them  to  go  beyond  survival  strategies. 
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Heribert  Hinzen 

Policy  and  practice  of  literacy:  experiences  and  interpretations 
Questions  and  connections 

The  v;orld  has  seen  drastic  changes  over  the  centuries  and  perhaps  especially  in  the 
last  decades.  This  would  be  immediately  obvious  if  we  were  to  discuss  issues  of 
climate,  environment,  technology  and  the  way  people  live  and  communicate. 

No  one  has  ever  been  born  with  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  count.  Depending  on 
historical  and  cultural  contexts,  minorities  or  maiorities,  ethnic  groups,  communities 
or  nations  were  offered  the  chance  to  learn  or  were  pushed  into  a  situation  where  these 
skills  were  necessary. 

The  points  we  shall  raise  here  with  respect  to  literacy  are  placed  in  the  wider  contexts 
of  communication  and  learning.  Such  contexts  differ  greatly  in  a  historical  and  con- 
temporary perspective  within  the  so-called  industrialized  countries  as  well  as  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Looking  at  literacy  in  the  contexts  of  oral,  written,  printed  and  elec- 
tronic forms,  a  more  helpful  theoretical  concept  is,  in  my  o-^inion,  a  continuum  of 
modes,  a  progressive  increase  in  interaction  and  integration,  rather  than  the  emer- 
gence of  a  great  divide  between  the  written  and  the  spoken'.  This  may  seem  a  over- 
simplification, but  is  not  the  telephone,  as  a  basically  oral  medium,  the  most  dominant 
instalment  of  communication  even  in  and  between  the  so-called  literate  cultures  of 
our  industrialized  nations?  And  who  can  predict  what  will  dominate  communication 
systems  100  years  from  now?  However,  when  discussing  the  Importance  of  literacy  it 
may  be  that  the  development  and  use  of  written  language  and  its  social  institutionaliza- 
tion should  be  analysed  more  carefully. 

1  doubt  whether  anybody  possesses  the  encyclopedic  view,  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  treat  all  the  problems  related  to  literacy  and  oracy  of  thousands  of 
ethnic  groups  and  languages  and  their  social  and  cultural  contexts  fairiy  and  com- 
petently. Deliberately,  I  decided  to  identify  only  a  few  issues  and  related  questions  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  many  others.  Leaving  aside  important  issues  like  finance, 
administration  and  organization,  evaluation  and  research,  methods  and  materials,  the 
training  of  literacy  instructors  should  not  be  interpreted  incorrectly  as  though  we 
wished  to  underestimate  or  downgrade  their  importance. 

For  me  it  is  more  a  matter  of  raising  critical  awareness  for  some  of  the  more  general 
issues  before  the  next  round  of  policies,  plans  and  practice  on  the  level  of  publicity,  ad- 
vice and  implementation.  I  am  aware  that  these  include  sensitive  issues  and  that  some 
lines  of  argument  and  the  way  I  present  them  could  prove  irritating. 
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My  initial  question  is:  Do  we,  as  aduit  and  literacy  educators,  involved  in  planning, 
coordination  and  research,  take  a  critical  iooi<  at  our  work  or  do  we  prefer  repeating 
old  slogans  and  reinforcing  myths  and  wishful  thinking?  The  following  is  an  invitation 
to  reflect  critically  on  national  and  international  aspects  of  literacy  on  the  basis  of 
stories,  notes,  studies  and  reports  which  1,  in  my  various  functions  as  researcher, 
educator,  coordinator,  editor  and  institute  director,  have  been  involved  in  over  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Definitions  and  classifications 

Let  me  begin  with  'two  standardized  UNESCO  definitions.  A  literate  person  is  some- 
one 

"who  can  with  undereunding  both  read  and  write  a  short  simple  statement  on  his  everyday  llfe<<.  A  (unc- 
tionaily  ilterate  person  is  someone  »who  can  engage  in  aii  those  activities  in  which  literacy  is  required  for  ef- 
fective fiinctloningofhis  group  and  community  and  aiso  for  enabling  him  to  continue  to  use  reading,  writing 
and  calculation  for  ills  own  and  the  community's  development"^.  These  two  definitions  create  the  in- 
teresting situation  that  an  individual  can  be  literate  but  at  the  same  time  not  functionally  literate,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  following  situation.  In  several  West  European  countries  there  Is  a  second  generation  of  migrant 
workers  from  the  Mediterranean  or  other  southern  regions.  A  young  Turkish  couple  may  have  migrated  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  late  1960s,  both  being  able  to  read  and  write  In  Turkish,  but  at  the 
same  time  being  functionally  illiterate  in  German.  Later  they  had  children  who  attended  a  German  school 
and  were  trained  through  apprenticeship  schemes  in  different  crafts.  They  were  fluent  in  the  use  of  German, 
orally  and  in  writing,  even  speaking  the  local  dialect.  However,  around  the  mid  1980s  they  were  forced,  or 
wanted,  to  go  back  and  live  in  Turkey  Suddenly  they  became  functionally  illiterate,  as  they  had  insufficient 
knowledge  of  their  parents'  mother  tongue. 

There  is  a  second  set  of  problems  especially  in  those  ex-colonial  countries  where  there  are  several  languages, 
in  Angola  a  person  fs  illiterate  if  he  or  she  Is  notable  to  read  or  write  in  ftortuguese,  and  a  pei-son  is  defined  as 
illiterate  In  Chad  If  he  or  she  cannot  read  or  write  in  French  or  Arabic.  In  other  countries  persons  with  no 
schooling  are  defined  as  ili'ierates^.  It  is  debatable  whether  the  languages  imposed  by  past  colonizer  or  the 
general  attendance  in  school  are  the  correct  criteria  for  determining  the  far-reaching  categorization  of  literacy 
and  illiteracy. 

Carman  St.  John  Hunter  suggests  looking  at  definitions  from  a  different  perepective:  »The  practitioner  who 
defines  literacy  as  a  set  of  skills  or  the  ability  to  use  skills  within  work,  community  or  cultural  settings  is  In 
danger  of  placing  the  entire  burden  of  change  on  the  Individual  adult  learner.  The  people  with  limited  skills 
become  the  focus  of  a  needed  change.  When  literacy  is  seen  in  the  context  of  social  realities,  on  the  other 
hand,  then  social,  p>olitlcal  and  economic  structures  are  Identified  as  the  focus  for  needed  change.  Access  to 
knowledge  and  the  power  to  create  and  to  use  social  kncAvledge  becomes  the  crucial  Issue."'' 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  relevant  argument  for  looking  at  possible  definitions  and  levels  of  literacy  and  il- 
literacy In  developing  and  industrialized  countries;  »Com paring  illiteracy  in  the  countries  of  the  Nortti  and 
the  countries  of  the  South  brings  out  the  important  fact  that  Illiteracy  Is  an  extremely  relative  concept.  We 
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have  made  a  distinction  between  total  Illiteracy  and  functional  Illiteracy  and  advanced  the  idea  that  a  func- 
tional illiterate  is  a  person  with  insufficient  mastei7  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  to  l>e  able  to  par- 
ticipate properly  in  community  life.  However,  such  a  definition  obviously  depends  on  the  level  of  develop- 
ment of  the  social  community  to  which  the  illiterate  belongs,  so  that  a  person  classified  as  illiterate  In  the 
North  could  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  manage  very  well  and  even  to  prosper  in  the  South.  ...  In  the 
North,  if  one  holds  to  an  abstract  and  academic  definition  of  Illiteracy,  the  problem  seems  to  Involve  no  more 
than  a  tiny  minority.  However,  talcing  into  consideration  the  complexity  of  the  technological  society  being 
built  before  our  eyes  and  the  new  demands  on  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  It  actively,  we  are  faced  with  a 
very  serious  problem  of  millions  of  people  who  cannot  satisfy  these  demands.n^ 

As  much  as  1  tend  to  agree  with  this  concept  of  relativity  with  respect  to  levels  accord- 
ing to  social  and  technological  contexts,  1  would  like  to  extend  it  even  further  in 
another  direction.  There  are  situations  where  being  literate  might  not  help:  a  highly 
literate  person  from  the  North  might  find  it  Impossible  to  even  survive  physically  in 
arid  and  semi-desert  zones  of  the  South,  whereas  nonliterate  nomads  have  had  enough 
functional  knowledge  to  live  there  for  generations. 


Statistics  and  desired  figures 

A  renewed  look  at  the  UNESCO  Compendium  of  Statistics  on  Illiteracy  is  doubtlessly 
enlightening.  1  recognize  the  difficulties  the  UNESCO  Office  of  Statistics  must  ex- 
perience when  looking  for  exact  data  derived  from  a  population  census  or  estimates 
from  the  national  authorities  of  member  countries.  Having  worked  in  Africa  and  aware 
of  some  of  the  problems  related  to  transport,  communication,  enumeration  of  in- 
dividuals as  membei^  of  extended  families,  and  especially  the  use  of  written  forms  in 
non  literate  cultures,  1  have  always  questioned  the  reliability  of  such  figures.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  familiar  with  the  tactic,  employed  especially  by  governments,  of 
making  good  use  of  illiteracy  figures:  on  the  one  hand  they  should  be  low  enough  to 
prove  success  and  educational  achievement;  on  the  other  hand  they  should  be  high 
enough  in  order  to  enable  the  country  to  be  classified  as  a  least  developed  country  and 
be  grouped  among  those  who  merit  a  larger  shai^e  of  international  development  aid. 
However,  we  complacently  allow  ourselves  to  be  presented  with  seemingly  exact 
percentages  and  absolute  members  for  most  African  and  Asian  countries. 

Living  now  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  working  for  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association,  1  tried  to  find 
figures  in  the  UNESCO  Compendium  related  to  the  literacy  issue  in  some  selected 
European  countries.  Any  attempt  to  locate  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  in 
the  UNESCO  statistics  will  meet  with  surprise  or  frustration,  as  they  are  not  even  men- 
tioned. There  would  seem  to  be  some  contradiction  here  as  figures  available  for  the 
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Federal  Republic  of  Germany  put  the  number  of  illiterates  between  300,000  and  3 
million*  and  tliose  for  tlie  Netlierlands  speal<  of  1  to  4  per  cent  of  tlie  indigenous 
popuistion;  the  estimate  for  Sweden  is  also  several  hundred  thousand'.  A  press  re- 
lease by  the  German  Commission  for  UNESCO  claims  that  in  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries (including  Eastern  Europe)  the  total  number  of  functional  or  secondary  illiterates 
is  estimated  at  about  20  million^. 

The  issue  at  hand  is:  we  pretend  to  have  exact  figures  for  countries  with  difficulties  in 
generating  data  bases,  and  In  the  industrialized  countries  the  responsible  institutions 
do  not  want  to  accept  a  reality  that  they  associate  with  a  negative  image.  Could  it  be 
that  there  is  some  hidden  (Eurocentric)  bias  among  those  providing  and  evaluating 
related  data?  At  any  rate,  what  relevance  do  these  »guestimates«  have  for  those  who 
netd  literacy  provision  at  local  level? 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  re-thinking  going  on  at  the  international  level  as  well. 
UNESCO  writes  with  respect  to  International  Literacy  Year  and  its  Ten-Year  Plan  of 
Action: 

"Its  initial  objective  Is  to  eliminate  Illiteracy  by  the  year  2000.  However,  this  oblectlve  will  not  be  easily  at- 
tained, given  the  lacl<  of  available  resources  and  the  upward  statistical  spiral  of  Illiteracy  figures"'.  UNESCO's 
International  Bureau  of  Education  added  a  new  aim  for  1 990:  "The  eradication  or  massive  reduction."'"  A 
preparatory  document  for  the  1990  }omtlen  Conference,  lolntly  organized  by  UNICEF,  UNESCO,  UNDP 
and  the  World  Banl<,  added  a  new  perspective:  "Universal  provision  of  primary  education  for  at  least  80%  of 
all  14  year  old  boys  and  girls  and  a  reduction  of  the  adult  illiteracy  rate  to  at  least  half  of  Its  1990  level"". 
This  Is  how  we  handle  figures.  But  do  not  these  figures  represent  people?  So  the  change  Is  from  eradication  to 
massive  reduction  and  from  1000  million  to  500  million?  Does  it  really  matter  for  those  drawing  up  plans 
and  making  recommendations? 

In  practice  it  is  even  more  problematic  when  we  bring  to  mind  that  half  of  the  literacy 
decade  has  passed,  the  year  2000  is  approaching  rapidly  and  preparations  for  a  "half- 
time"  evaluation  allow  first  assessments  which  do  not  all  call  for  optimism:  Lack  of 
government  motivation,  limited  volume  —  on  a  national  and  international  level  —  of 
available  finance,  clear  emphasis  on  schools  and  children  to  the  disadvantage  of  youth 
and  adult  education  Institutions  make  the  discussion  on  quality  sound  as  if  one  would 
like  to  take  early  leave  from  the  unrealistic  objectives  of  the  start  of  the  decade  in  view 
of  spiralling  figures  and  lack  of  resources'^. 

Eradicating  or  enabling? 

The  bellicose  language  often  used  against  illiteracy  includes  words  like  elimination, 
eradication,  battle,  scourge,  plague,  as  well  as  many  others.  Colleagues  from  the  In- 
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stitute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  DVV  questioned  tlneir  application  in  a 
statement  made  at  a  literacy  symposium  In  1993: 

"Let  us  be  honesi  and  realistic:  no  matter  wliat  efTom  are  made  —  unless  tlie  world,  Nortli  and  Souili,  West 
and  East,  and  the  ricli,  ^lite  and  powerful  witliin  countries  are  prepared  for  an  alternative  orientation  and  a 
total  slilft  of  financial  resources  fixjm  arms  budgets  to  basic  services  —  illiteracy  will  be  a  fact  of  life  even  after 
the  year  2000.  Therefore  the  call  for  'eradication  of  illiteracy  by  the  year  2000'  Is  a  misleading  and 
unrealistic  obiective.  It  is  an  illusion  and  not  a  meaningful  Utopia.  Moreover,  it  is  a  discrimination  and  an  in- 
sult to  those  who  continue  to  master  their  lives  as  illiterates  or  nonliterates.  Illiteracy  Is  not  a  fatal  disease 
which  requires  a  'vaccination  programme'  for  its  eradication.  On  the  contrary,  literacy  work  needs  a  careful, 
sensitive  and  sensible  choice  of  pedagogical  approaches;  neither  hand-outs  nor  injections  will  help.ii'^ 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  assumption  Is  the  subject  of  much  debate,  even  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  so-called  Industrialized  world,  where  many  understood  that  they 
lived  in  fully  literate  countries.  During  a  recent  seminar  on  Literacy  in  Industrialized 
Countries  the  following  quite  different  statements  were  made.  In  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion of  literacy  work  in  England  and  Wales,  the  delegate  noted: 

"Industrialized  countries  are  complex  societies;  thus.  It  is  not  possible  tc  find  simple  solutions  to  complex 
problems.  We  have  little  'organic'  illiteracy  (as  a  result  of  lack  of  formal  schooling)  but,  rather,  a  significant 
amount  of 'functional'  illiteracy. ...  We  have  a  history  of  defining  illiteracy  as  an  example  of  laziness  or  stupi- 
dity —  blaming  the  individual  rather  than  the  system.  To  some  extent  this  attitude  Is  refiected  in  the  long-held 
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belief  that  eleven  years  of  formal  schooling  should  produce  an  entirely  literate  pop  ilatlon  —  literate  for  life  -- 
rather  than  the  dawning  reality  that  this  may  be  Impossible,  however  much  schooling  Is  improved. ...  Adult 
literacy  programmes  In  industrialized  countries  are  here  to  suy.  They  sne  faced  with  operating  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  rather  than  being  regarded  as  a  quick  and  short-term  response  to  a  problem  that  vrill  soon  go 
away.  This  does  not  mean  that  targets  cannot  be  s«t,  but  It  does  suggest  that  the  eradication  of  the  problem  by 
2000  Is  not  logical  or  neallstlc.n'''  This  was  stated  by  someone  who  has  been  Involved  In  literacy  work  In  his 
country  for  almost  the  last  twenty  years.  The  delegate  from  the  Soviet  Union  showed  less  sensitivity  on 
presenting  the  history  of  literacy  work  in  his  country:  "Elimination  of  llllteraQ'  on  the  territory  of  former  Rus- 
sian Empire  began  during  die  hard  years  of  the  civil  war.  In  1919,  V.l.  Lenin  signed  the  Decree  on  Elimination 
of  Illiteracy. ...  In  1 930  a  law  was  passed  on  universal  compulsory  education,  and  the  elimination  of  Illiteracy 
was  considered  an  Imiwrtant  goal. ...  The  complete  eradication  was  In  the  period  after  Worid  War  11. ...  The 
problem  of  the  elimination  of  adult  literacy  for  our  country  belongs  to  the  past.^i '  ^  One  wonders  how  far  this 
success  story  can  carry  against  the  current  background  of  political,  technological,  economic  and  cultural 
change  which  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  now  experiencing  and  will  continue  to  go  through. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  in  most  developing  countiies,  I  wish  to  conclude  (iceeping 
the  scarcity  of  resources  in  mind)  by  posing  the  following  questions:  What  would  hap- 
pen If  people  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  started  to  join  literacy  classes  not  by 
the  hundreds,  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions,  or  tens  of  millions?  Then  the  questions  are  really  reversed.  Are  we  as  pro- 
viders of  adult  education  and  literacy  prepared  to  provide  for  this  number  of  people? 
How  much  Is  there  to  read  and  write  for  pepie  who  are  joining  literacy  classes,  who  are 
then  becoming  literate,  in  addition  to  those  leaving  school?  How  much  fascinating 
material  Is  there  for  them  to  read?  How  much  functional,  important,  adequate  reading 
material  exists  in  their  own  languages?  The  same  questions  could  be  raised  in  relation 
to  the  supplies  of  paper,  pens  and  other  materials  needed. 

The  two-pronged  approach  that  combines  the  provision  of  a  sound  basic  schooling 
and  adult  literacy  seems  to  be  realistic  in  the  long  run.  On  the  other  hand  we  all  know 
the  serious  crisis  education  is  going  through  and  the  difficulties  facing  governments 
worldwide  in  setting  aside  the  necessary  funds  for  teacher  training,  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  an  education  sector  which  still  has  a  much  higher  profile  than 
adult  literacy  work. 

Causality  or  interaction? 

In  discussions  on  the  relationsiiip  t>etween  education,  or  literacy  for  that  matter,  and 
development,  one  tenet  often  remains  initially  unchallenged:  literacy  comes  first  to  t>e 
followed  (automatically)  by  development.  Or  vice  versa,  underdevelopment  is  caused 
primarily  by  Illiteracy.  This  is  then  used  for  a  comparative  perspective  In  historical 
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terms,  in  a  geographical  view  of  the  countries  in  the  North  and  the  South:  a  high  stan- 
dard of  literacy  in  the  North  has  preceded  and  made  the  present  development  there 
possible;  its  absence  in  the  South  lias  caused  underdevelopment.  From  a  historical 
viewpoint,  should  we  not  work  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  people  in  Europe 
were  Illiterate  at  the  start  of  the  industrial  revolution? 

The  only  exceptions  were  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  as  well  as  a  few  other  social 
groups.  The  malority  of  farmers,  however.  Including  probably  tradesmen  and  the  first 
industrial  worlcers  were  definitely  illiterate.  And  events  did  not  progiess  In  such  a  way 
that  precedence  was  given  to  compulsory  education  and  literacy  before  development 
in  agriculture,  trade  and  industry  was  introduced  and  carried  out.  Should  we  not 
recognize  the  fact  that,  apart  from  a  small  group  of  important  scientists  and  highly 
qualified  engineei-s,  the  majority  of  tiie  representatives  of  development  were  and  re- 
mained Illiterate?'*  Does  it  not  set  us  thinking,  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  many  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  today  where  there  is  an  even  larger  group  of 
scientists,  intellectuals  and  administrators  who  have  a  very  high  standard  of  education, 
partlculariy  when  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  historical  context.  Here  we  are  not 
arguing  against  the  possible  Importance  of  literacy  for  certain  areas  and  levels  of 
development.  We  are  only  advancing  the  argument  that  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships, especially  In  view  of  a  more  complex  global  situation  In  today's  world,  need 
more  fn-depth  and  analytical  studies  than  the  repetition  of  slogans  and  vaguely  sup- 
ported proof. 

Let  me  add  two  other  historical  examples  where  the  causalities  between  literacy  and 
development  are  not  at  all  evident  and  slm.pie:  What  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  become  the  most  advanced  and  strongest  economic  power  In  the 
world  over  the  last  decades,  even  though  It  may  have  accommodated  the  largest 
number  of  illiterates  compared  with  any  of  the  other  Industrialized  nations?  How- 
could  fascism  gain  political  power  in  Germany  at  a  time  when  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  already  literate?  We  really  need  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  complex 
interrelations  between  literacy  and  economic  or  political  development.  To  see  literacy 
as  a  prerequisite  and  panacea  for  all  related  problems  is  a  dangerous  misunderstanding. 

In  order  to  advance  my  point  funher  1  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  more  fascinating 
farming  culture  than  that  of  the  paddy-fields  on  Bali,  which  are  constructed  on  a  complex  system  of  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation.  It  is  magnificent  to  see  how  the  water  trickles  down  centimetre  by  centimetre  from  one 
plateau  to  the  next,  gradually  covering  a  large  area.  The  system  of  political,  social  and  legal  responsibilities 
behind  all  this  demands  great  respect  for  duties  and  righti  from  the  people  concerned.  What  I  believe  to  be 
imporunt  here  for  our  discussion  Is  the  fact  that  these  rice  terraces  were  built  by  Illiterate  farmers  centuries.  If 
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not  mlllenla,  ago  and  are  still  cultivated  by  them  today.  These  farmers  were,  or  rather  are,  functionally 
qualified  in  their  sphere  of  work,  though  they  are  often  described  In  the  jargon  of  development  workers  as 
uneducated.  Ignorant  Illiterates,  This  view  becomes  even  more  absurd  when  we  take  a  look  at  another  part  of 
Indonesian  reality  —  aren't  the  huge  cities  with  their  vast  problems  of  slums,  unemployment  and  traffic  chaos 
the  "Planned"  work  of  highly  literate  and  otherwise  qualified  Indonesian  experts  and  also,  of  course,  of 
numerous  advisers  from  Industrialized  nations?  I  do  not  want  to  close  my  eyes  here  to  the  problems  and  ef- 
forts of  a  part  of  the  Indonesian  population  and  bureaucracy  In  changing  the  situation  for  the  better, 

i  would  like  to  compare  this,  In  a  caricative  manner,  to  the  often  upheld  formula 
"education  brings  the  right  development"  and  at  the  same  time  draw  attention  to  the 
reverse  context:  Doesn't  education  often  bring  undesirable  developments  which  a 
good  many  people  have  to  endure?  One  should  also  question  In  this  context  the 
qualitative  character  of  education  and  development.  Shouldn't  one  also  refer  to  the 
fact  that  many  development  processes  In  the  past  have  taken  place  without  literacy 
education  and  other  formal  education  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so?  This 
relates  not  only  to  developments  bringing  change  but  in  particular  to  enduring  life 
styles  which  do  not  submit  blindly  to  pressures  of  growth  and  change. 
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Hopes  md  aspirations 


1  shall  n'iver  forget  a  discussion  witli  learners  in  a  literacy  class  in  India  which  1  became 
involved  in  after  visits  to  project  sites  and  negotiations  with  our  partners  concerning 
the  continuation  of  the  support  of  their  literacy  and  development  programmes. 

On  '.he  way  Bhjtl,  our  IndLin  colle.iguc,  told  us  stories  which  he  li.id  experienced  in  the  l^st  few  yejrs.  H(? 
pointed  out  sltiutlons  v^herc  development  work  hjd  led  to  conflict  with  the  esubllshcd  In  the  vllbge:  Farmers 
hjd  ukcn  the  governnicnt  reiifforesutlon  progi  imnie  seriously  and  .ituckcd  foresters  for  secretly  felling  trees 
for  their  personal  gjin;  shop  owneis  were  uiken  to  uskfor  their  overpriced  goods.  Saslcjily,  there  wjs  nothing 
new  ,1  bom  this,  the  ricli  continue  to  become  richer  jnd  richer.  Despite  the  often  expressed  jjckof  rejdiness  to 
chiinge  on  the  pjrt  of  the  conserv.itive  fjrmci's,  the  llllterjte  jnd  the  poor,  I  established  jnew  that  these 
groups  rcjily  do  w.int  to  see  chjngc  and  undertake  ,i  gre.it  deal  yet  the  powerful  know  how  to  Impede  tills 
because  of  personal  Interests  at  stake.  What  element  of  truth  is  contained  then  In  this  myth  of  lack  of  flexlbi- 
llty,  mobifity  and  motivation?  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  entered  a  room  which  formed  the  wliole 
school,  acttially  the  whole  building.  Along  the  wall  sat  about  twenty-five  young  men  next  to  one  .mother  and 
at  the  front,  some  distance  away,  thnse  young  wornen.  Four  kerosene  lamps  placed  around  tiie  room  pro- 
duced lust  enotigh  light  for  those  present  to  see  tlie  writing  on  tiie  board  and  the  spelling  books  lying  in  front 
oftliem.  A  teacher  stood  In  front.ind  was  repeating,  together  with  the  participants,  the  syllables  and  ntimbeiT 
on  the  blackboard.  After  Introductory  remarks  from  niy  Indian  colleagues  and  the  partlcipanls  themselves, 
we  went  on  to  discuss  the  living  conditions  of  farmers  In  northern  India  and  In  my  hoinccountiy,  the  nattire  of 
work,  the  tise  of  mechanical  and  chemical  Inptits,  and  tlic  fluctuations  in  prices.  It  took  tis  almost  an  liotir  un- 
til we  groped  otir  way  forward  to  the  question:  Why  do  you  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write?  I  had  been  asking 
myself  continuously:  How  does  this  all  fit  together?  Learning  at  ten  a'clock  in  the  evening  live  times  a  week, 
then  tiie  long  walk  home  In  the  dark,  getting  tip  again  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  work  In  the  fields;  ail 
that  for  this  meagre  existence?  What  do  they  expect  from  the  literacy  clases?  1  asked  ten  of  the  panicipants  to 
g;ve  their  leasons  for  taking  pan  In  the  course.  Tiiey  spoke  out  eagerly,  convinced  and  full  of  hope.  Many 
repeated  the  arguments  that  had  been  expressed  before  and  added  their  own  wishes.  Five  principal  points 
emerged: 

•  The  money  lenders  are  deceiving  us  —  we  want  to  know  how  to  be  able  to  check  our  money  and  to  de- 
fend ourselves. 

•  Our  work,  for  which  others  receive  a  day's  or  an  liour's  wage.  Is  paid  In  the  form  of  goods  or  written 
down  over  a  longer  period  of  time  —  we  cannot  check  this  and  cannot  prove  our  feeling  of  being 
rlieated. 

•  Tiie  rich  are  the  educated  and  the  educated  are  the  rich  people  )n  the  village  —  we  want  to  educate 
ourselves  and  then  become  ilch. 

•  We  want  to  Increase  our  agricultural  knowledge;  our  cows  should  produce  more  milk  and  our  fields  more 
profit  —  how  and  what  do  we  need  to  do  this  Is  what  we  want  to  learn. 

•  We  want  to  raise  our  status  in  the  village,  we  no  longer  wish  to  be  seen  as  the  Ignorant  ones  who  do  not 
count  and  do  not  need  to  be  listened  to. 

This  was  the  sum  of  their  liopes:  putting  an  end  to  grinding  poverty,  exploitation,  oppression  and  deprivation 
of  rights  by  means  of  literacy.  It  all  appeared  so  self-evident  to  them.  I  was  speechless.  My  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied with  these  desires  and  hopes.  But  were  tliey  more  than  illusions?  Would  the  rich,  powerful  ruling  class 
give  them  a  chance?  Would  literacy  and  subsequent  efforti  at  educating  themselves  prove  to  be  adequate 
weapons  In  the  struggle  against  servitude,  in  the  fight  for  a  nioi?  humane  existence?  We  spent  the  short  niglit 
in  the  office  block  where  the  literacy  organizer  was  stationed.  We  slept  for  a  few  hours  until  the  buffalo  In  the 
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miserably  poor. 


courtyard  woke  us  up  in  the  early  momlng.  The  last 
few  hours  of  the  previous  evening  quickly  came 
back  to  me.  While  1  was  trying  to  reconcile  the  op- 
timism of  the  course  participants  with  my  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  in  changing  village  struc- 
tures, my  eyes  fell  on  a  book  in  the  literacy  ot^nl- 
zer's  bookcase.  It  was  a  recently  published  empiri- 
cal Investigation  of  literacy  work  with  farmers  and 
tribais  in  that  very  area.  With  great  curiosity  I 
looked  through  the  first  few  pages  befort  breakfast. 
My  uncertainty  deepened  even  further.  Secretly  I 
had  hoped  that  my  doubts  were  groundless,  at  least 
in  this  case.  Instead  they  were  confirmed  by  nume- 
rous details,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  literacy  educa- 
tion In  the  village  Investigated  had,  after  several 


years,  only  a  slight  influence  on  exploitation  by  moneylenders.  Only  3  per  cent  of  those  questioned  had 
noted  any  improvements  In  farming,  only  4  per  cent  an  increased  status  for  those  formerly  i"  educated;  suc- 
cess was  seen  only  in  the  readiness  of  the  farming  households  to  carry  outa  simUe  form  of  book-keeping'^. 
There  it  was,  wide  open,  the  gap  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hopes  and  desires  of  those  learning,  aroused 
and  maintained  by  various  slogans,  well-meant  advice  and  promises,  and,  on  the  other,  the  marginal  in- 
fluence that  literacy  education  could  have  on  the  actual  conditions  In  the  village.  I  still  do  not  know  how  to 
narrow  the  gap  other  than  to  avoid  awakening  hope  through  often  false  promises,  which  actually  means  des- 
troying desired  or  undesired  illusions  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  challenges  of  life  more  realistically 

Adaptation  or  harmonization? 

During  the  years  1984  to  1987  1  worked  as  a  visiting  professor  at  tlie  University  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  tine  students  and  myself  became  involved  in  research  on  traditional 
education,  learning  and  training. 

We  studied  scattered  written  materials,  contacted  eiders,  prepared  visits  to,  and  Interviews  with  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  hunters,  chiefe  and  herbalists.  These  people  are  traditionally  responsible  for  skills  training  as  well 
as  maintaining  moral  and  social  conduct  both  within  their  communities  and  from  one  generation  to  the 
other".  All  information  on  traditional  education  in  different  ethnic  groups  received  so  far  reveals  that  learn- 
ing by  doing  has  been  a  dominant  principle  for  training  the  intellect  and  imparting  technical  skills  as  well  as 
moral  values.  The  actual  realization  of  this  principle  is  changing  in  a  changlngworld.  It  alters  in  relation  to  the 
specific  activities  and  requirements.  If  we  were  to  apply  this  principle  today  It  would  of  course  require  adapta- 
tion in  order  to  serve  its  purpose.  However,  ifv/e  take  a  look  at  the  current  practices  in  both  schools  and  adult 
iitf /acy  classes  we  recognize  that  both  are  often  working  actively  against  this  very  Important  principle  of  Afri- 
can pedagogy,  and  thereby  against  African  culture.  Nothing  is  taught  by  doing  or  through  practical  experi- 
ence any  more.  Bookish  memorization  and  a  copying  mentality  have  completely  taken  over.  Creative  doing 
and  thinkingarenotqualitlesof  this  teaching  and  learning  process,  instead  of  intrinsic  motivation  there  are  all 
kinds  of  punishments  used  to  ensure  obedience.  This  demonstrates  helplessness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
engenders  it  in  the  pupils,  it  Is  different  from  the  subject-  and  learner-centred  disciplines,  both  of  which  are 
prerequisites  for  the  individual's  and  society's  needs  regarding  life-long  learning.  The  schools  and  adult 
education  threaten  to  alienate  the  African  child  and  adult  further.  If  traditional  African  education  aimed  at 
socializing  the  child  into  the  comr  'inity,  both  the  school  of  today  and  literacy  classes  can  be  seen  either  as 
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jgenu  that  cut  children,  adolescents  and  adults  off  from  African  culture,  or  those  diat  Integrate  diem  into  an 
alien,  non-African  culture  and  society.  Rural  exodus  and  whlte-cotlar  lob  menullty  can  readily  become  In- 
dicators for  nsuccessfuU  participation  In  education  protrammes.  The  productive  harmonization  of  African 
education  and  culture  with  literacy  work  and  schooB  In  both  content  and  methods  as  well  as  materials  Is  a 
meaningful  aim  awaiting  nealfutlon  today  and  tomorrow. "  Concepts  and  practical  measures  for  literacy  In 
Africa  would  probably  be  difterent  today  If  they  were  guided  by  principles  such  as  ^teaming  by  dolng«. 


Needs  and  contexts 

In  this  section  I  would  like  to  pass  on  a  stoiy  that  Ajay,  an  employw  of  a  non-govem- 
mental  organization  wotlcing  in  the  state  of  Rajasthan  In  India  told  me  at  the  conclusion 
of  long  discussions  held  during  our  visit  to  families,  villages  and  pro|ect  sites. 

A  professor  was  or,  his  way  by  train  to  an  Important  conference.  He  was  a  well-known  philologist  and  had  two 
M.A.  degrees  In  linguistics  In  the  same  compartment  sat  a  fanner  who  was  making  a  Journey  away  from  his 
village  for  the  first  time  In  his  We.  The  pnDfessor  was  reading  a  newspaper.  After  a  short  time  he  noticed  with 
some  astonishment  that  the  farmer  sitting  opposite  kept  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  In  order  to 
decipher  something  In  die  newspaper,  or  at  least  he  diought  diat  was  what  he  was  doing.  The  professor 
generously  asked  him  whether  h?  would  like  to  have  part  of  die  newspaper.  The  farmer  politely  decHned  die 
offer.  The  professor  looked  at  the  ftirmer  and  asked  him  pointedly  whether  he  could  read.  The  farmer 
hesltaded  and  then  said  he  couldn't.  The  professor's  astonishment  turned  to  iwrror:  »Then  you  can't  under- 
stand half  of  this  worid!«  he  said  widi  conviction.  The  farmer  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  askedt  »Can  you 
read  everything?"  The  professor  was  now  In  his  element.  He  conceltedfy  began  to  enumerate  tlie  number  of 
languages  he  could  speak  fluently  or  at  least  knew  well.  »You  can  probably  write  eveiy  word  then?«  asked  die 
farmer.  »But  of  course!*  retorted  the  professor.  The  farmer  reflected  once  more  and  then  clicked  his  tongue 
loudly  several  times.  »l)o  you  know  what  diat  Is?  It's  a  word  that  I  use  to  goad  on  my  buffalo  when  we  are 
working  together  In  the  fields.*  He  clicked  his  tongue  once  again  and  asked:  »P1ease  write  that  down  for  mc.« 


The  professor  was  taken  aback  and  replied  that  he  couldn't.  After  a  while  he  turned  disdainfully  away.  The 
farmer  was  surprised  and  at  the  same  time  disappointed:  »What,  you  can't  write  that?  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant word  for  me  at  work.  It  is  more  than  half  the  world  to  me.  It  gets  everything  moving  for  me!« 

Let  me  add  a  couple  of  questions:  Do  we  know  enough  about  communication  patterns 
and  needs  vital  invillage  contexts  prior  to  and  when  commencing  with  literacy  work? 
How  far  do  we  as  researchers,  propagandists  and  administrators  contribute  to  an  ivory- 
tower  mentality  through  our  slogans,  and  thereby  lay  foundations  for  inferiority  and 
superiority  complexes?  Here  is  another  stoiy  that  my  Tanzanian  colleague  Mutangira 
told  rne  when  we  were  working  together  in  his  country  in  literacy  training: 

The  young,  dynamic  director  of  regional  development  in  Ruflii  spoke,  during  a  visit  to  one  of  the  villages,  to  a 
group  of  elderiy  inhabitants.  His  speech  on  questions  of  development  ended  in  the  critical  formulation:  "You 
are  illiterate  and  ignorant;  you  must  learn  to  read  and  write.  Then  things  will  improve  for  you!"  Many  of  the 
old  men  frowned.  One  of  them  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  down  a  few  sentences  in  the  Arabic  he  knew 
from  the  Koran,  He  then  gave  the  piece  of  paper  to  the  director  asking  him  to  read  it  out  aloud.  The  director 
looked  at  the  piece  of  paper,  but  could  not  decipher  anything.  »What  does  this  scribble  mean?«  he  ques- 
tioned and  handed  back  the  piece  of  paper.  The  old  man  took  it  and  handed  it  to  another  who  was  sitting  a 
few  seats  away.  The  latter  took  it  and  read  the  message  out  loud  without  hesitating  once.  Then  the  old  man 
said:  "We  are  not  illiterate  but  perhaps  you  are  if  you  cannot  read  this  arid  reproach  us  because  of  it!" 

1  would  like  to  pose  some  more  questions:  Who  is  actually  literate  and  who  is  not,  in 
what  language,  in  what  context  and  for  what  society,  group  and  culture?  How  much  do 
we  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  diversity  of  languages  in  a  country  contributes  to 
a  rich  cultural  heritage  and  how  much  do  we  respect  this  fact  in  our  literacy  efforts?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  development  of  written  cultures,  the  standardization  of  languages, 
and  even  the  decision  to  use  the  national  language  for  literacy  work  in  multilingual 
societies  contribute  to  the  total  loss  or/and  reduced  use  of  languages?  I  hope  that 
these  brief  reflections  are  not  taken  as  just  sentimentality. 

Written  culture  and  learning  environment 

In  the  mid-1970s  1  carried  out  research  on  adult  education  and  development  in  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania. 20  Despite  the  ciitical  international  debate  on  its 
economic  and  development  policies,  I  still  think  that  with  respect  to  the  satisfaction  of 
basic  needs  like  health  and  education,  much  has  been  achieved. 

The  efforts  regarding  immediate  and  subsequent  measures  for  basic  education  with  a  view  to  lifelong  learning 
are  all  the  more  remarkable  because  in  Tanzania  they  have  to  be  carried  out  in  a  situation  which,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas^  is  generally  determined  by  social  communication  processes  independent  of  the  written 
word.  Traditional  forms  of  communication,  production  and  education  were  dominant  up  until  a  few  decades 
—  we  might  even  say  years  —  ago  and  still  are  in  several  areas.  For  large  numbers  of  the  rural  population,  the 
mastering  of  productive  and  social  skills  is  hardly  Influenced  by  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  Long-term 
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education  in  schools  for  a  part  of  tlie  population  has  affected,  but  has  not  been  able  to  change,  this  situation. 
Out-of -school  activities  in  basic  education  have  not  been  a  breakthrough  as  they  could  not  be  fully  integrated 
into  everyday  life  and  work  of  the  village  communities.  In  some  respects  they  remained  an  alien  event  to 
which  a  ceruin  amount  of  time  was  de>'oted  but  which  never  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  essential  to  life. 
This  became  apparent,  panlcularly  In  connection  with  attempts  at  literacy  education,  in  two  respects.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  newly  acquired  ability  of  being  able  to  read  and  write  had  not  led  to  any  direct  Improve- 
ment in  the  socio-economic  conditions  for  the  community  or  for  the  individual  farmer  and  his  family.  The 
conclusion  that  the  functionality  and  the  work-oriented  natui?  of  literacy  would  quickly  lead  to  an  increase 
In,  for  example,  economic  growth  proved  to  be  iilusionary  In  the  Tanzanlan  context.  In  improvlngagiicultiiral 
gain  and  introducing  the  necessary  innovations,  a  multitude  of  aspects  and  methods  need  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  which  go  far  beyond  the  problem  of  literacy.  I  assume  that  the  present  world  economic  crisis 
and  past  colonial  experiences  may  have  at  least  the  same  importance  for  rural  development  in  Tanzania  as 
current  literacy  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  argue  that  literacy  in  schools  and  adult  education  in 
general  had,  or  still  have,  to  compete  against  an  existing  culture  and  its  forms  of  communication,  upbringing 
and  education,  which  are  scarcely  related  to  the  availability  of  written  materials  for  post-literacy  as  pan  of  the 
literacy  environment.  This  Is  alluded  to  in  the  frequently  posed  question:  What  must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
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new  literates  from  relapsing  into  illiteracy?  This  Is  fundamentally  a  defensively  formulated  question  which 
does  not  place  importance  on  the  usefulness  of  reading  and  writing  for  coping  with  life  but  rather  questions, 
at  a  technical  level,  how  sldlls  which  have  been  taught  with  great  effort  but  which  cannot  be  immediately 
practised  can  be  maintained.  This  Is  usually  answered  with  tlie  demand  for  more  and  better  reading  material. 
It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  ask  how  ttie  newly  acquired  skills  can  be  used  by  adults  at  a  practical 
level  in  production,  communication  and  cultural  life. 

I  talked  about  the  written /spoken  word  above;  now  I  would  like  to  add  two  important 
areas:  paper  production  and  printing.  Now  taken  for  granted  in  the  industrialized  na- 
tions —  a  problem  as  far  as  the  ecological  consequences  are  concerned  —  they  are  fre- 
quently lacking  in  many  countries  of  the  Third  World.  Shortage  of  paper  and  writing 
tools  is  found  in  almost  every  evaluation  of  literacy  projects.  Relevant  and  interesting 
texts  can  readily  be  written  anew;  at  the  same  time  the  transposition  of  oral  literature 
and  traditions  into  the  written  word  on  a  large  scale  is  also  possible.  Yet  production 
capacity  is  not  at  hand,  is  too  expensive,  unreliable  or  dependent  on  external  support 
which  in  turn  is  linked  to  the  fluctuations  and  legalities  of  the  worid  inarket  and 
development  cooperation.  Who  then  —  on  a  national  and  international  level  —  can 
invest  in  or  flnance  to  a  considerable  degree  paper  and  book  production  and 
marketing  in  Africa? 


To  listen  and  to  understand 

Experts  and  bureaucrats  tend  not  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  grass-roots  people  and 
participants  of  literacy  classes,  as  they  assume  to  know  or  prefer  to  hide  behind  rules 
and  regulations.  This  is  wrong,  as  dialogue  with  members  of  our  target  groups  offers  in- 
sights based  on  the  feelings  and  experiences  of  those  concerned. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  want  to  quote  three  examples.  The  first  two  are  taken  from 
a  newsletter  written  by  members  of  literacy  classes.  One  reads: 

»What  I  remember  from  my  school  days:  1  started  to  go  to  school  at  the  age  of  six.  The  first  three  years  were 
quite  successful  as  the  teacher  helped  me  a  lot.  Then  my  teacher  left  our  school.  Then  I  had  difficulties  in 
several  sub|ects  and  I  asked  the  new  teacher  how  some  of  the  words  were  written.  There  the  teacher  said  that 
if  1  can't  write  this  then  I  should  leave  this  school  and  |oln  a  special  school  for  handicapped  children.  Then  I 
stopped  asking.  From  this  time  onwards  I  always  failed  any  test.  The  teacher  placed  me  in  the  last  corner  of 
the  class.  From  this  time  onwards  I  stopped  any  meaningful  participation  and  started  to  quarrel  with  anything 
and  anybody.ii  Does  not  this  short  description  tell  us  many  things  In  respect  to  underachievement  and  grade 
repetition  in  schools  which  finally  lead  to  the  new  group  of  functionally  Illiterates  in  the  industrialized  con- 
tries?  How  can  one  generate  motivation  to  learn  again  and  participate  In  literacy  classes  after  such  an  ex- 
perience in  childhood?  But  let  me  continue  with  a  letter  in  the  same  newsletter  signed  by  several  participants 
of  a  class;  >»We  want  to  continue  learning!  Dear  Mr.  Minister!  We  are  a  group  of  people  at  our  local  adult 
education  centre  who  for  some  time  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  We  are  ail  workers,  men  and  women,  and 
we  did  not  learn  to  read  and  write  while  we  were  at  school.  We  had  to  wait  for  years  till  we  could  start  again. 
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Now  we  were  told  that  our  classes  should  stop  as  there  is  less  money  than  before.  We  are  really  scared  that  our 
courses  will  not  continue.  And  we  know  how  serious  It  is  for  all  those  who  have  already  enrolled  in  the  adult 
education  centre  as  they  will  tell  them  that  they  will  have  to  wait  for  a  few  years  more.  We  have  benefited  a  lot 
from  the  course.  If  this  stops  now,  then  we  feel  again  as  half-ready  people  and  we  have  to  hide  ourselves."^' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  social  structures  in  society,  the  way  people  go  about  their 
difficulties  in  literacy  or  the  functional  illiteracy  of  other  people  can  lead  to  stigniatiza- 
tion  and  discrimination.  This  situation  also  needs  to  be  changed  for  all  people  involved 
and  concerned. 

The  issue  may  be  different  in  societies  where  the  majority  are  literate  and  a  minority  il- 
literate, rather  than  for  the  situation  in  many  developing  countries  where  the  majority 
are  illiterate.  The  question  remains:  How  much  do  we  listen,  hov;  much  do  we  try  to 
understand  before  we  offer  rural  people  our  dishes  of  literacy  as  part  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  development  which  taste  of  modernization,  superficial  technology  and 
cultural  disintegration?  And  maybe,  because  we  do  not  listen  to  them,  the  people  no 
longer  listen  or  come  to  us.  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  illiterates  from  India  in  a  poem  1 
received  as  editor  of  the  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  and 
from  which  1  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lines: 


What  kind  of  people  are  we? 

We  are  poor,  very  poor 

but  we  are  not  stupid. 

That  is  why,  despite  our  illiteracy, 

we  still  exist. 

But  we  have  to  know 

why  we  should  become  literate... 

Why  do  our  teachers  feel  so  superior? 

They  behave  as  if  we  were  ignorant  fools, 

as  if  we  were  little  children. 

Please,  do  understand  that 

the  teacher  may  know  things 

which  we  don't. 

But  we  know  a  lot  of  things 

which  are  beyond  him. ... 

Literacy  should  help  us  live  better; 

at  least  we  look  at  ft  that  way. 

They  say  that  things  are  being  planned 

for  us  —  the  poor. 

Would  literacy  help  us  In  knowing 

those  government  plans? 
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Would  It  help  us  know 

how  to  raise  our  yield,  and  Increase 

our  income? 

And  from  where  could  we  borrow  money 
on  easy  terms,  and  what  benefits 
would  we  get  from  the  co-operatives?... 

Will  this  programme  teach  us  how  to  thinl< 
and  worl<  together? 

Will  "doing"  be  made  a  pan  of  "learning"? 
We  want  a  straight  answer. 

Then  we  shall  decide  whether 

we  should  become  literate  or  not. 

But  if  we  find  out  that  we 

are  being  duped  again 

with  empty  promises, 

we  will  stay  away  from  you.  ..P-^ 

After  reading  this  poem  one  can  pose  tlie  question:  Wlio  is  ignorant  in  tlie  face  of 
wliom  or  wliat?  in  ttie  cartoon  it  is  ttie  typical  top  to  bottom  tiierarctiy  witti  the 
intellectuals  looking  down  on  ttie  bureaucrats  and  ttiey  in  turn  lool<ing  down  on  ttie 
workers.  For  all  three  it  is  easy  to  look  down  on  the  largely  manual  workers.  I  have 
often  asked  myself  whether  we  don't  all  show  certain  signs  of  ignorance  at  all  levels  — 
the  ladder  could  in  fact  be  reversed.  Do  we  value  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
local  people  in  the  practical  implementation  of  literacy  and  development  work? 
Doesn't  centralization  —  e.g.  in  national  literacy  campaigns  —  impede  the  useful  and 
desired  participation  of  local  people  in  the  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation 
of  activities?  Doesn't  the  responsible  and  authorized  bureaucracy  avoid  approaches 
which  could  cope  better  with  the  complexity  of  literacy  vork  in  oral  cultures  and  with 
development  work  on  the  whole? 


Permanent  task  and  fresh  start 

Literacy  cannot  be  seen  as  a  »once  and  for  all«  task  nor  as  a  »once  and  never  again«  task 
just  as  little  as  life-long  learning  means  life-long  schooling.  The  wish,  the  inner  need 
and  readiness  of  people  to  want  to  learn  to  read  and  count  also  depends  on  their 
historical  situation.  This  became  clear  to  me  during  pro|ect  consultations  I  undertook 
between  1992  and'  1994  in  countries  of  various  continents  which  had  experienced 
immense  social  change  after  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern  Bloc. 
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These  counirie!  included  Estonia,  Russia  and  Kazakfisun:  WfiJt  will  tfie  future  use  of  Estonian  and 
Kazaklistan  as  ttie  national  language  and  the  language  of  education  bring  for  the  present  and  future  maiorities 
or  minorities  in  the  respective  countries  and  their  functional  literacy?  Will  a  good  standard  of  school  educa- 
tion be  able  to  be  maintained  or  will  the  economic  crisis,  reflected  in  cuts  for  social  and  education  institu- 
tions, gain  the  upper  hand? 

Vietnam  was  often  praised  in  the  past  for  Its  litency  policy:  prior  to,  during  and  after  the  war.  But  even  here ! 
noticed  during  project  consultations  that  functionality,  based  on  clianges  in  the  social  situation,  is  limited. 
Economic  dynamics  and  the  rapidly  growing  informal  sector  demand  abilities  and  skills  which  were  not  part 
of  earlier  school  or  adult  education.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  years  of  reduced  public  budgets  do  not  pro- 
duce gaps  and  setbacks  in  the  education  sector  which  only  years  of  great  effon  could  rectify. 

Finally  ,i  few  thoughts  on  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  where  we  would  like  to  begin  cooperation  or  rather  resume 
cooperation  as  DVV  was  active  there  in  the  1970s.  Central  sute  developments  before  and  during  the 
socialist  era  did  not  uke  the  cultural  situation  and  linguistic  diversity  of  the  country  nor  the  living  conditions 
of  the  people  into  consideration.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  system  in  the  early  1990s,  a  political,  economic 
and  cultural  decentiallzalion  policy  exists  in  Ethiopia.  The  question  of  the  national  language  of  communica- 
tion and  regionalteachlng  languages  emerges:  What  does  this  mean  for  education,  teaching  material  and  the 
training  and  funher  education  of  teachers?  f\)sitive  aspects  however  should  not  be  completely  overshadowed 
however  by  a  dr,imatically  widening  gap  between  population  growth  and  the  rate  of  school  enrol- 
ment/literacy 

Eritrea  is  experiencing  the  situation  whereby  the  great  efforts  of  the  liberation  struggle  which  included  educa- 
tional activities  In  bush  schools  and  literacy  courses  in  the  liberated  areas,  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  func- 
tionality. Today  it  is  a  matter  of  integrating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  .ind  umpteen  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  often  have  only  rudimentary  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  They  do  not  have  to  learn  yet 
many  of  them  want  to  learn  anew  or  to  continue  learning.  Largely  of  course  in  the  languages  which  promise 
income  secu  rity  and  cultural  relevance.  Time  is  pressing:  if  no  qualified  education  or  funher  education  is  pro- 
vided then  there  will  not  only  be  a  ma.'is  of  unused  labour  potential,  extreme  frustration  on  the  part  of  the 
liberation  fighters  will  make  Itself  felt.  Why  did  ihey  risk  iheir  lives  for  years  only  to  be  left  high  and  dry  in  a 
new.  Independent  sute.  It  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration  when  I  sum  up  in  my  repon  that  a  definite 
earnestness  can  be  observed  in  the  development  efforts  of  the  country  which  adult  education,  including 
ourselves,  could  and  should  support. 

Literacy,  development  and  cooperation:  Concluding  theses 

I  wish  to  conclude  with  ten  theses  on  current  viewpoints  and  complex  interrelations. 
This  will  hopefully  help  to  reflect  on  past  experience  and  prepare  for  future  policies 
and  practice  in  literacy  work  In  developing  and  Industrialized  countries  as  well  as 
cooperation  between  them.  I  consider  it  most  important  and  not  only  during  Interna- 
tional Literacy  Year. 

1 .  It  is  possible  for  a  reciprocal  relationship  to  exist  between  the  processes  of  social, 
economic  and  technological  development  and  those  of  education  and  the  process 
of  becoming  a  literate  culture.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  literacy  represents  a  ne- 
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cessary  of  sufficient  prerequisite  as  tlie  sole  initiator  of  many  development  pro- 
cesses in  predominantly  oral  cultures.  To  assume  causalities  may  be  misleading  for 
analysis  and  policy-making. 

2.  The  lengthy  process  of  becoming  a  literate  culture  requires  and  gives  rise  to  institu- 
tional support  networks  and  new  forms  in  the  application  of  written  language  so 
that  it  can  assert  itself  in  the  face  of  the  established  dominant  forces  of  oral  cuitu  re. 
Keywords  in  this  respect  are  the  standardization  of  language,  its  use  in  administra- 
tion, paper  production  and  printing.  If  these  institutions  —  and  the  potential  use  of 
qualifications  acquired  through  the  use  of  literacy  —  fail  to  become  established, 
the  likelihood  of  failure  of  literacy  work  is  considerable. 

3.  Many  problems  faced  in  literacy  and  post-literacy  work  are  related  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  development  process  in  which  our  literacy  activities  play 
only  a  restricted  role.  Often  initiatives  consider  literacy  alone  and  stress  the 
numbers  of  people  who  should  be  made  literate,  and  underestimate  the  complexi- 
ty of  a  process  which  would  eventually  create  new  systems  of  communication  that 
are  not  immediately  accessible  to  and  relevant  for  everybody  in  non-literate  en- 
vironments. 


4.  Structures  of  communication  and  traditions  based  on  oral  transmission  and  in- 
struction exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  control  over  the  everyday  life  of  people 
in  areas  where  literacy  programmes  operate.  However,  the  approach  taken  very 
often  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  structures  available  only  in  literate  contexts. 
One  external  manifestation  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  frequent  complaint  within 
development  aid  projects  o'  the  loss  of  newly  acquired  literacy  skills. 

5.  Schools  and  adult  literacy  in  developing  countries  often  come  into  conflict  with  the 
priniciples,  contents,  methods  and  institutional  arrangements  of  traditional  educa- 
tion. These  are  seldom  recognized  as  positive  in  terms  of  inherent  worth  and 
general  cultural  development,  or  availed  of  for  future  developments.  They  are 
rather  seen  as  hindrances  to  modernization.  Literacy  however,  needs  adaptation 
and  integration. 

6.  Adult  literacy  should  be  part  of  other  adult  education  measures  linked  with 
development  activities.  It  should  be  recognized  that  many  other  education  and 
training  needs  of  the  individual  and  society  —  like  income-  and /or  employment- 
oriented  skills  —  are  at  least  of  similar  importance  in  the  understanding  and  prac- 
tice of  Integrating  literacy  into  an  education  system  aimed  at  life-!ong  learning  and 
the  fulfilment  of  other  professional  and  cultural  needs. 
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7.  Negative  depiction  of  non-literate  cultures  and  equating  Illiteracy  and  Ignorance 
often  merely  serve  to  legitimize  feelings  of  superiority  and  the  exertion  of  external 
forces  of  influence.  They  give  rise  to  direct  stlgmatization  of  individuals  and 
discrimination  of  social  groups.  Such  portrayals  are  useful  neither  in  reaching  an 
understanding  of  Individuals  and  cultures,  nor  In  the  practical  organization  of 
literacy  programmes.  The  bellicose  language  often  used  against  non-literate  peo- 
ple and  Illiteracy  should  be  questioned  and  avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

8.  It  is  better  to  do  away  with  the  imposition  of  precisely  defined  time-spans  for 
literacy  work  which  are  unrealistic;  they  hinder  more  than  help  In  terms  of  orien- 
tation. To  become  a  literate  culture  is  an  evolutionary  process  which  usually  does 
not  take  place  within  a  period  of  years  or  decades  but  more  or  less  over  centuries; 
literacy  work  in  oral  cultures  is  part  of  that  process.  However,  we  need  to  pay 
special  attention  to  situations  where  literacy  has  gone  into  partnership  with 
revolutionary  changes  In  other  areas  of  development,  as  this  might  exercise  con- 
siderable Influence  on  the  process  of  becoming  a  literate  culture. 

9.  Measures  undertaken  to  spread  literacy  are  often  associated  with  liberation  and 
conversely  their  omission  is  seen  as  an  expression  of  opptession.  In  reality, 
however,  the  removal  of  political  oppression,  economic  exploitation  and  media 
manipulation  are  not  necessarily  related  to  literacy  or  being  literate.  Recent 
developments  in  the  application  of  new  technologies  and  media  have  cleariy 
shown  negative  side-effects  which  might  even  contribute  to  functional  Illiteracy  as 
well  as  manipulation,  especially  In  industrialized  countries. 

10.  Literacy  —  yes,  but  only  when  finally  liberated  from  the  many  Incorrect  assump- 
tions and  unrealistic  expectations  hitherto  associated  with  It,  and,  above  all,  only 
then  when  desired,  regulated  and  controlled  by  those  subject  to  It  and  in  contexts 
where  It  is  culturally  and  socially  desirable.  In  terms  of  participation  rates  and  the 
application  of  what  Is  learnt,  It  unfortunately  only  becomes  clear  at  a  later  stage  In 
the  programme  whether  literacy  measures  have  fulfilled  these  criteria  and  at  this 
point  It  is  often  too  late  for  a  second  try. 
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Migrants  and  ethnic  minorities: 
A  European  challenge  to  adult  education 

There  is  a  rising  trend  of  liostiiity  to- 
wards foreigners  In  Germany  and 
otiner  countries  in  tine  European  Union. 
We  live  in  muiticulturai  societies,  but  tine 
growth  in  sociai  friction  and  economic 
problems  is  accompanied  by  tine  tenden- 
cy to  biame  strangers  for  many  of  our  In- 
ternal problems.  Following  tine  murders 
in  Moelln  and  Solingen,  when  houses  oc- 
cupied by  migrant  families  were  set  on 
fire  with  fatal  consequences,  and  the 
frightening  total  of  over  2,250  racially  I    sorry  mate,  the  rs-s  no  room. 

motivated  acts  of  violence  in  the  Federal  I 
iilepublic  in  1993,  we  have  to  tal<e  ac- 
tion to  ensure  peaceful  coexistence  and  tolerance.  This  is  an  imponant  tasl<  of  political 
adult  education,  which  has  a  responsibility  to  preserve  and  promote  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Since  expressions  of  hostility  and  intolerance  towards  foreigners  are  not  Iso- 
lated incidents  restricted  to  one  country,  but  are  known  in  many  European  states,  it  is 
only  logical  to  organize  an  exchange  of  experience  throughout  Europe  In  dealing  with 
this  phenomenon,  in  combating  it  and  trying  out  adult  education  programmes.  We 
have  to  show  that  adult  education  can  mal<e  a  significant  difference,  and  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  European  Commission  to  concentrate  on  supporting  the  children  of 
migrants  and  improving  their  situation  in  schools. 

This  contribution  will  slcetch  out  the  initial  results  of  a  project  conducted  in  1 994  with 
European  financial  support  by  IIZ/DVV  In  cooperation  with  British  colleagues  at 
NIACE  (National  Institute  of  Adult  Continuing  Education),  under  the  title  "Learning 
to  live  in  a  multicultural  society". 

Foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities  in  Europe 

However  many  definitions  of  adult  education  are  taken  as  a  starting  point,  the  nor- 
mative character  of  work  In  this  field  is  quicldy  seen:  we  are  supposed  to  be  good  peo- 
ple, and  all  good  people  in  adult  education  have  to  care  about  the  oppressed,  the 
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downtrodden,  the  subjugated,  must  give  them  equality  of  opportunity  regardless  of 
sex,  age,  level  of  education,  nationality,  political  orientation  and  ethnic  allegiance.  The 
notion  of  !>race«  itself  !s  highly  questionable:  there  is  only  one  human  race,  even 
though  it  may  differ  culturally  and  In  external  characteristics,  hi  the  interest  of  serving 
a  democratic  society,  a-dult  education  helps  to  raise  the  level  of  qualifications  of 
employees  and  employers,  improves  goods  and  services,  and  contributes  toenhancing 
the  quality  of  life  of  individuals.  General,  vocational,  cultural,  political  and  knowledge- 
based  skills  enable  people  to  play  a  responsible  part  In  the  process  of  social  and 
economic  change. 

Norms  are  frequently  esublished  because  they  describe  a  desired  condition.  They  are 
not  the  norms  of  present-day  reality  —  for  this  unfortunately  looks  very  different  In 
Europe.  The  movement  of  people  of  different  colour  and  nationality  into  the  countries 
of  the  European  Union  (EU)  Is  on  the  increase,  and  the  Schengen  Agreement  Is  at- 
tempting to  set  narrower  limits  to  this  influx  because  social  security  budgets  and  public 
funds  cannot  be  enlarged  at  a  time  of  falling  employment.  Nonetheless,  the  propor- 
tion of  »aliens«  In  Europe  is  not  that  high  if  the  possession  of  a  European  passport  Is 
taken  as  the  statistical  criterion. 


>'The  passpon  is  the  noblest  part  of  a  person.  It  is  also  not  so  easy  to  crea  te  as  a 
person.  A  person  can  be  created  anywhere,  in  the  most  Irresponsible  way  and 
with  no  good  reason,  butnevera  passport.  That  is  why  the  latter  is  recognized  if 
it  is  good,  while  a  person  may  be  ever  so  good  and  never  receive  recognition. « 

Bertold  BreclU:  Conversations  of  a  Refugee  1 94C/4 1 . ' 


For  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  proportion  of  foreigners  not  coming  from  within  the  EU 
itself  is  only  a  little  over  2%.  That  means  that  out  of  a  population  of  343  million  In  the 
1 2  Member  States,  approximately  7.3  million  people  of  a  non-EU  nationality  are  liv- 
ing among  us. 

Statistics,  however  (see  p.  235),  tell  us  little.  In  Spain,  only  0.52%  of  the  population 
do  not  have  a  European  passport,  while  in  Germany  the  figure  was  5.7%  in  1993. 
Hostility  towards  foreigners  though,  does  not  go  by  the  colour  of  the  passport. 

In  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  possess  a  French 
or  British  passport  and  yet  suffer  discrimination  because  they  have  a  different  culture, 
language  and  appearance,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  colonial  inheritance  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  given  them  the  passport.  In  France,  1 .3  million  persons  were  born  out- 
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Member  state 


Area  in  Tot3l         Proportion  of 

thousand  km^      population  non-EU 

In  millions      nationals  In  % 


France 

552 

56,1 

4,14 

Spain 

505 

:  1 

0,52 

Germany 

357 

80,0 

6,82 

Italy 

301 

56,7 

0,75 

United  Kingdom 

244 

56,9 

2,12 

Greece 

1  32 

10,1 

1,73 

Ponugal 

92 

10,1 

0,85 

Ireland 

70 

3,5 

0,51 

Denmark 

43 

5,1 

2,73 

Netherlands 

41 

15,1 

3,68 

Belgium 

31 

10,0 

3,67 

Luxembourg 

3 

0,4 

3,56 

EU 

343,1 

2,12 

Source:  COM  (94)2  3 


side  France  and  have  a  French  passport,  2.9  million  foreigners  reside  in  France 
without  a  French  passport,  and  0.7  million  people  were  born  in  France  without  ac- 
quiring French  nationality.  In  consequence,  according  to  the  French  method  of 
reckoning,  there  are  in  metropolitan  France  4.2  million  immigrants  and  3.6  million 
foreigners,  but  this  includes  In  each  figure  the  2.9  million  foreigners  not  born  in 
France.  For  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  statistics  which  are  more  informative  than 
the  figure  of  2. 1  2%  of  non-EU  foreigners  given  above,  and  these  document  the  ex- 
tent of  the  phenomenon  of  »foreignness«  even  among  those  who  have  acquired  British 
nationality  In  the  form  of  a  passport..  Figures  for  1991  show  a  proportion  of  5.5% 
(i.e.,  3  million)  members  of  ethnic  minorities  as  against  a  »whlte  population"  of 
94.5%.  Of  the  3  million  members  of  ethnic  minorities,  900,000  persons  were  from 
the  Ciaribbean,  Africa  and  other  countries,  1 ,479,000  were  from  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent (India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh),  and  approximately  650,000  were  from  other 
Asian  countries. 


In  Germany,  the  picture  shows  a  different  pattern.  Of  the  80  million  inhabitants  in 
1 991 ,  7.8%  were  foreigners,  and  5.7%  non-EU  foreigners.  In  other  words,  82%  of 
the  foreigners  were  from  countries  which  are  not  members  of  the  EU.  The  breakdown 
of  all  foreigners  in  Germany  in  1  993  was  as  follows- 
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Countries  of  origin  of  foreigners  in  Germany  >  60,000^ 


The  presence  of  people  of  different  backgrounds  can  be  seen  in  a  different  ligtit  if  ttie 
statistical  criterion  of  a  passport  is  disregarded.  In  1994,  we  ttien  tiave  5.4  million 
foreign  workers  and  ttieir  families.  More  than  60%  of  these  have  been  living  for  over 
10  years  in  Germany  but  do  not  have  full  civil  rights.  Another  1 .5  million  people  are 
asylum  seekers,  refugees  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  refugees  from 
civil  war  (particularly  from  former  Yugoslavia)  and  illegal  immigrants. 

In  Germany,  and  for  example  in  Greece,  there  is  a  growing  issue  of  migration  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  There  are  in  Germany  1.1  million  settlers  who  receive 
German  citizenship  on  arrival  under  the  conditions  of  the  Basic  l.aw,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  regarded  by  most  Germans  as  Germans  because  of  differences  in  language 
and  culture.  In  Greece,  there  are  the  Pontic  Greeks  who  wish  in  increasing  numbers  to 
return  to  Greece  from  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
Greek  government  estimates  that  these  may  number  200,000  persons. 

This  overall  picture  can  easily  be  broken  down  by  country,  occupational  structure  and 
socio-political  peculiarities,  it  is  common  to  all  cases  that  the  reality  of  multicultural- 
ism  is  insufficiently  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  population  in  receiving  countries. 
Racism  does  not  trouble  with  statistics  and  fine  differentiation:  to  a  racist,  every 
"foreigner"  is  one  too  many. 
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The  dominant  majority  society  discriminates  directly  and  indirectly  against  foreigners 
and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  countries  cf  the  European  Union,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. (The  upsurge  of  nationalism  and  ethnocentrism  in  Russia  and  former  Yugoslavia 
provides  bloody  testimony  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  coexistence  between  dif- 
ferent cultures  are  unresolved  there.) 

The  situation  of  minorities  is  characterized  by: 

•  Significantly  higher  rates  and  duration  of  unemployment 

•  An  above  average  proportion  of  persons  in  jobs  requiring  no  qualifications  or  no 
prior  training 

•  Poorer  living  conditions  and  a  generally  lower  quality  of  life 

•  A  higher  proportion  of  groups  living  near  or  below  the  poverty  line 

•  A  higher  proportion  of  women  and  men  »criminalized«  by  unjustified  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  public  authorities 

•  Spatial  and  social  separation  from  the  "receiving"  society 

•  A  higher  proportion  of  criminality  through  theft,  street  crime,  juvenile  violence 
and  drug  abuse 

•  An  above  average  incidence  of  family  breakdown,  and  the  concomitant  onus  on 
mothers  to  bring  up  children  alone 

•  The  growth  of  ethnically  or  racially  motivated  aggression  towards  them,  including 
murder  and  arson. 

We  —  the  majority  society  —  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  ambiguities  and  conflicts 
which  arise  from  the  proximity  and  contact  between  different  cultures.  Our  inability 
results  from; 

•  The  existence  of  racism 


•  Fear  of  anything  foreign  (xenophobia), 
and 


•  Stereotyping  based  on  prejudices 


•  The  phenomenon  that  the  victims  of 
aggression  and  violence  are  blamed  for 
their  own  social  situation:  "They  can 
always  go  home«. 
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"This  inabiliry  will  Increase  in  times  of  economic  and  social  crisis  and  tension,  as  tlie  unl<nown  is  not  only  wliat 
is  strange  but  is  also  what  is  not  understood,  i.e.,  rapid  social  ciianges.  If  tiie  representatives  of  tiie  State  ap- 
pear on  television  at  tiie  beginning  of  1994  tosay  tiiatltwiii  be  a  difficult  year  in  whicii  we  must  tighten  our 
belts,  then  because  of  the  worry  over  who  will  be  the  first  to  lose  their  job  or  their  house,  we  are  fac^d  with  a 
threat  of  unknown  proportions.  At  the  same  time,  the  newspapers  bombard  us  with  suggestions  and  second- 
hand Ideas  for  the  destruction  of  the  hard-won  achievements  of  the  welfare  state.  All  this  creates  an  enormous 
psychological  strain  not  only  on  people  at  the  margins  of  society  but  also  on  the  average  citizen.  We  have  con- 
stantly to  struggle  to  take  an  overall  view,  to  find  our  bearings  and  to  know  who  we  are.  l^any  people  try  to  cir- 
cumvent this  effon  by  forgetting  or  denying  uncomfortable  facts  or  accepting  the  recipes  of  cranks.  Thus, 
they  do  not  challenge  the  self-seeking  mentality  of  the  elite  who  mercilessly  grab  the  largest  slice  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  we^k,  or  the  property  speculation  and  the  failed  housing  policies  that  threaten  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals with  uncertainty.  Nor  do  they  question  the  mismanagement  of  market  strategies  and  a  senseless 
labour  market  policy  which  produce  mass  unemployment.  No,  instead,  they  put  all  that  threatens  them  on  to 
the  backs  of  false  asylum  seekers,  economic  refugees  and  foreigners." 

What  can  adult  education  in  Europe  do? 

First,  let  us  quote  from  a  publication  of  the  German  Institute  for  Adult  Education 
(DIE)  of  the  DVV,  »Auslandische  Erwachsene  qualiflzieren«  (Qualifications  for  foreign 
adults)  in  order  to  make  clear  that  adult  education  has  to  operate  within  a  narrow  in- 
stitutional framework  which  gives  foreigners  a  reduced  status.  As  long  as  the  legal 
framework  remains  unchanged,  the  institutional  discrimination  against  foreigners  will 
continue,  with  all  the  consequent  instances  of  indirect  discrimination.  This  is  true  at 
least  of  the  situation  in  Germany; 

I'ln  a  world  arranged  in  states  and  nationalities,  naliens"  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  and  care  accorded  to 
citizens  of  the  state  in  question.  They  are  governed  by  special  laws.  While  citizens  of  a  state  have  open  access 
to  that  state,  foreigners  may  only  enter  and  reside  with  official  permission.  While  the  citizens  of  a  state  may 
enter  the  labour  market  and  vocational  training  under  the  general  rules  which  apply,  foreigners  need  an  addi- 
tional permit  in  order  to  work.  While  the  citizens  of  a  state  may  not  be  surrendered  to  others,  foreigners  can 
be  expelled  from  the  country  and  forcibly  deponed."'' 


"From  tills  shon  review  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  laws  governing  foreigners,  the  main  point  to  be 
borne  In  mind  is  that  these  give  individual  foreigners  no  real  assurance  of  long-term  residency  because  of  their 
complexity  and  the  many  marginal  areas  which  apply.  This  is  even  tme  for  those  who  were  born  and  grew  up 
here,  if  they  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  —  very  limited  —  easing  of  the  conditions  at- 
taching to  acquisition  of  citizenship.  Resident  status  and  security  of  residency,  which  is  a  variable  in  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  having  and  planning  for  a  future,  are  in  this  respect  closely  linked  to  legal  employ- 
ment.i<5 

Even  if  there  is  relatively  progressive  anti-discrimination  legislation,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
UK,  this  does  not  mean  that  black  communities  are  in  any  way  guaranteed  integration 
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and  freedom  from  discrimination.  We  must  therefore  ceitainly  worl<  towards  anti-dis- 
crimination legislation,  so  tlnat  foreign  fellow  citizens  are  accorded  the  advantages  of 
our  much-praised  »constitutional  state«.  But  it  is  also  important  how  these  laws  are  in- 
terpreted. Many  of  the  crimes  committed  in  conjunction  with  attacks  on  hostels  for 
asylum  seekers  and  houses  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  the  sentences  imposed  by  Ger- 
man courts,  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  everyday  racism  would  not  be  destroyed 
even  if  the  legal  framework  governing  foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities  were  improved. 

In  view  of  the  »inability«  of  the  majority  society  described  above,  and  of  the  situation 
of  foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities,  adult  education  needs  to  pursue  and  to  strengthen 
essentially  two  lines  of  action: 

•  Awareness  training  and  education  for  tolerance  for  the  members  of  the  "majority 
society".  This  includes  antiracism  training,  making  it  easier  to  learn  about  »alien« 
cultures,  and  learning  to  accept  the  fundamental  presence  of  »aliens«  in  our  socie- 
ty as  something  positive; 

•  Education  and  training  for  foreigners  and  members  of  ethnic  minorities  in  order  to 
improve  their  participation  and  access  in  the  fields  of 

•  vocational  training 

•  language  and  social  skills 

•  and  autonomous  establishment  of  organizations  to  govern  and  represent  the 
communities,  in  order  to  raise  awareness  of  cultural  identity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  making  an  analytical  differentiation  here  by  using  deficit 
designations,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  any  specific  vocational  training  for  foreigners 
and  ethnic  minorities  is  called  for,  separate  from  vocational  training  for  other  target 
groups. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  situation  of  foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities  as  a 
clientele  of  adult  education,  it  is  clear  that  they  face  a  greater  danger  of  becoming 
unemployed,  and  have  far  fewer  opportunities  of  access  to  better-paid  employment 
and  consequent  social  advance.  A  whole  range  of  disadvantages  and  uncertainties 
follow,  affecting  key  aspects  of  daily  life  such  as  residency  status,  access  to  the  labour 
market,  political  participation,  family  situation,  living  conditions  and  cultural  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  society. 


For  these  groups,  adult  education  has  to  address  the  potential  conflicts  entailed  in  such 
a  situation.  Vocational  eduf-ation  has  to  be  provided  in  a  form  which  reflects  their 
starting  conditions  of  discrimination  and  non-participation,  and  enables  these  to  be 
overcome  through  learning.  The  aim  is  not  only  to  Improve  vocational  skills  and  com- 
petencies, but  also  to  enlarge  social  and  individual  skills  so  that  they  can  act  in  the  face 
of  the  negative  conditions  described.  Learning  and  qualifications  have  to  include 
language  and  communication  skills  as  well  as  the  ability  actively  to  manage  everyday 
life.  These  learning  processes  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  participants  can 
become  independent  actors  in  social  relations  by  acquiring  the  tools  necessary  for  sur- 
vival in  an  »alien«  society.  They  have  to  learn  how  to  fight  for  their  civil  rights  —  and 
this  includes  European  civil  rights.  The  goal  of  adult  education  understood  in  this  sense 
is  not  assimilation  or  adoption  of  another  culture,  but  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
qualifications  and  skills  needed  for  social  action.  A  prerequisite  of  this  is  greater  self- 
confidence  and  political  participation  in  social  affairs. 

The  warning  given  earlier  against  separate  adult  education  for  foreigners  and  ethnic 
minorities  does  not  mean  that  no  special  effort  should  be  made  for  these  groups,  who 
frequently  have  little  experience  of  education,  by  providing  for  the  prerequisites  of 
participation  in  political  and  social  processes  through  language  teaching,  awareness  of 
public  institutions  and  help  in  gaining  school-leaving  qualifications.  The  variation  be- 
tween target  groups  means  that  individual  counselling  is  necessary  for  the  planning  of 
vocational  and  other  aspects  of  future  life.  This  has  to  take  account  of  the  levels  of 
education  already  reached.  The  individualization  of  the  curriculum  —  which  is  a  de- 
mand frequently  made  of  and  by  adult  education  throughout  Europe  at  the  present 
time  —  is  of  key  importance  in  this. 

The  treatment  of  the  question  in  adult  education 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

In  the  Federal  Republic,  there  are  manifold  experiences  in  dealing  with  these  issues, 
dating  back  to  before  the  public  became  conscious  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the 
murders,  arson  attacks  and  violence  directed  against  foreigners.  These  experiences  are 
documented  in  the  wide-ranging  literature.  In  a  contribution  to  the  monograph  »In- 
terkulturelles  Lemen«  (Intercultural  learning),  Petra  Szablewski-t^avuj  lists  100  publi- 
cations alone  on  the  theme  of  "learning  against  hostility  to  foreigners"  which  have  ap- 
peared since  1992. 

A  project  being  conducted  by  the  DIE/DVV  and  funded  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Science,  under  the  title  "Development  and  testing  of  a  programme  for 
the  vocational  qualification  of  foreign  employees«,  has  the  following  alms: 
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•  Inter-regional  coordination,  professional  guidance  and  evaluation  of  activities 
leading  to  qualifications 

•  Development  and  testing  of  further  education  programmes  for  trainers/staff 
members 

•  Development  and  testing  of  advisory  and  support  services  for  continuing  educa- 
tion practice  in  the  intercuiturai  context. 

The  project  is  to  investigate  how  discriminatory  factors  in  vocational  adult  education 
can  be  eliminated  and  support  activities  for  specific  target  groups  can  be  im- 
plemented, so  that  immigrants  have  better  conditions  and  chances  of  success  in  voca- 
tional continuing  education. 

Other  research  and  counselling  projects  are  concerned  with  the  question  of  how 
foreigners  can  have  their  demands  better  represented  in  town  and  city  councils 
through  foreigners'  advisory  committees.  Additional  projects  concern  the  particular 
situation  of  the  children  of  foreign  families  in  the  move  from  school  to  the  world  of 
work,  which  they  often  find  far  more  difficult  to  enter  than  do  comparable  age  groups 
of  German  young  people. 

In  some  larger  German  community  adult  education  centres  there  are  separate  depart- 
ments for  foreigners'  education.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  DV  V,  in  1 992  there 
were  i  0,449  courses  in  Geiman  community  adult  education  centres  for  foreign  par- 
ticipants under  the  heading  "special  interest  groups«.  Of  these,  89%  concerned  lan- 
guage learning  for  foreigners. 

!t  is  clear  from  an  analysis  by  Dieter  Schimang  of  community  adult  education  centre 
courses  on  racism,  right-wing  extremism  and  violence,  in  the  monograph  »ln- 
terkulturelles  Lernen  'Ab  mot^en  sind  wir  tolerant...?'"  (Intercuiturai  learning  "Shall 
we  start  being  tolerant  tomorrow...?"),  that  German  adult  education  and  its  main 
sponsoring  bodies  do  by  and  large  meet  the  political  challenge  of  providing  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  reaction  to  the  increasing  incidence  of  racism,  violence  and  discrimi- 
nation against  foreigners.  It  would  not  be  a  wild  assertion  to  say  that  the  German  com- 
munity adult  education  centres  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  racism  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  Adult  Education  »Anti-Violence«  Day  of  Action,  which  took 
place  in  many  community  adult  education  centres  on  28th  February,  1994,  and 
received  wide  media  coverage. 
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Are  we  doing  enough?  We  cannot  be.  But  here  we  face  a  longstanding  dilemma.  Those 
citizens  with  an  interest  in  politics  will  tal<e  advantage  of  educational  provision,  will  in- 
form themselves  and  consider  appropriate  local  action,  will  organize  SOS  telephone 
help  lines,  and  attempts  to  strengthen  contact  with  foreign  citizens  and  their  associa- 
tions. But  the  clientele  of  the  community  adult  education  centres  will  presumably  not 
include  all  those  who  are  sympathetic  to  the  slogan  "Foreigners  out«,  appalling, 
anachronistic  and  shorn  of  political  and  economic  understanding  as  it  is.  Not  only  is 
there  a  need  for  the  State  to  support  voluntary  associations  and  pressure  groups  which 
defend  the  rights  of  foreign  citizens,  but  a  fundamental  shift  is  also  called  for  in  the  way 
the  media  in  particular  treat  the  "foreigners  problem".  And  —  as  so  often  —  we  have 
to  watch  the  antics  of  politicians,  who  still  make  simplistic  public  statements  in  the 
populist  style  of  "There's  no  more  room«.  These  must  not  go  unchallenged.  Adult 
education  is  indispensable  to  this  end,  too  —  it  is  a  »must«  particularly  in  Germany, 
with  its  recent  history  of  the  persecution  of  tne  ]  ews,  antisemitism  and  the  Holocaust. 

The  »added  value«  of  a  European  network 
of  intercultural  education  organizations 

Besides  the  German  experience  already  referred  to,  there  are  similar  issues  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries.  An  exchange  of  experience  will  enable  us  to  learn  from  practice  in 
other  countries,  will  open  access  to  innovative  approaches  to  projects,  and  permit 
constant  communication  through  European  networks.  Specific  themes  may  be  ad- 
dressed, such  as  the  situation  of  women  and/or  young  people  from  among  foreigners 
and  ethnic  minorities. 

In  the  pilot  programme  funded  by  the  EU,  we  also  considered  the  question  of  linking 
in  to  the  school  situation  of  the  children  of  foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities.  How  can 
latent  discrimination  be  prevented  in  school,  how  is  it  reflected  at  home,  how  can  one 
defend  oneself  against  it,  and  what  common  forms  of  organization  can  be  firmly 
established  in  schools  and  voluntary  associations  for  the  parents  of  children  suffering 
discrimination  and  the  parents  of  the  majority  society?  Adult  education  has  a  part  to 
play  here  too,  by  sensitizing  our  own  educational  institutions.  Textbooks  and  syllabuses 
need  to  be  checked  for  stereotyping  and  revised.  The  relatively  limited  funding  per- 
mitted two  seminars  to  be  held,  attended  by  European  adult  education  organizations 
and  NGOs  working  In  the  field  of  intercultural  education,  and  a  first  draft  set  of  criteria 
could  be  drawn  up  for  »good  adult  education  practice". 
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The  overall  aim  of  all  adult  education  for  and  with  foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities 
must  be  the  full  implementation  of  civil  rights  for  these  groups.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
cultural  differences  are  positive  elements  which  can  enrich  and  provide  a  contrast  to 
our  own  majority  culture,  itself  in  a  process  of  constant  historical  evolution.  Unless 
work  in  this  area  is  strengthened,  we  are  in  danger  of  eroding  the  social  consensus  of 
our  societies  and  undermining  the  achievement  of  democracy.  Much  has  to  be  done, 
and  much  will  only  be  done  if  the  public  exchequer  takes  up  its  responsibility  and 
creates  the  conditions  needed  to  reinforce  the  work  of  community  adult  education 
centres,  foreigners'  associations  and  groups  opposed  to  xenophobia  and  racism. 
Otherwise  we  face  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  latter. 

Future  strategies  of  the  European  project 
»Learning  to  live  together  in  a  multicultural  society« 

In  two  workshops  in  Bristol  and  Bonn,  the  participants  from  II  European  countries 
(adult  education  representatives  from  Member  States  of  the  EU  and  other  European 
countries)  worked  out  three  strategies  for  future  work  on  this  set  of  issues: 

•  Anti-discrimination  training 

•  Equal  opportunities  for  education  and  access 

•  Improvement  of  target  groups'  ability 
to  organize  themselves. 

These  three  intentions  of  the  network 
may  be  funher  elucidated  as  follows: 

•  Anti-discrimination  training 

•  Continuing  education  should  pro- 
mote and  propapte  codes  of  behav- 
iour in  establishments  of  adult  edu- 
cation and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

•  Qualifications  gained  by  foreigners 
and  ethnic  minorities  In  educational 
institutions  In  other  countries  must 
be  more  widely  recognised  as  valid. 

•  Advisoi'y  services  and  teaching  ma- 
terials for  antidiscrimination  training 
courses  should  be  created. 


Everyday  life 
in  a  multicultural  eoclety 


"Damn'  cheek!  Who  do  you  think 
you  are?]" 
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Improving  access  to  education  and  tiie  labour  market  for  foreigners  and  ethnic 
minorities 


•  Training  must  be  devised  for  people  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  foreigners 
through  their  work  and  among  whom  foreigners  and  members  of  ethnic 
minorities  are  themselves  under-represented  (employment  offices,  public  ad- 
ministration, etc.). 

•  Continuing  education  programmes  for  foreigners  and  members  of  ethnic 
minorities  must  be  developed  to  improve  opportunities  for  vocational  ad- 
vance. 

•  In  all  continuing  education  provision,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  interested  foreigners,  to  which  end  targeted  publicity  must  be  im; 


•   Strengthening  foreigners'  and  ethnic  minorities'  ability  to  organize  themselves 

•  Support  has  to  be  given  to  local  initiatives  which  enable  foreigners'  and  ethnic 
minorities'  organizations  to  set  up  their  own  consumer  advice  service  and  co- 
determination  procedures  for  the  development  of  appropriate  further  educa- 
tion and  training  programmes,  and  to  become  providers  of  furthei^  education 
and  training. 

•  There  needs  to  be  an  expansion  of  programmes  to  increase  the  autonomy  of 
foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities  by  strengthening  the  leadership,  representa- 
tional and  organizational  abilities  of  their  associations  and  representative 
organizations. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  remainder  of  the  project  will  provide  an  exemplary 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  these  strategies,  building  on 
already  existing  experience.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  EU  funding  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide universal  coverage  of  the  strategies  proposed.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  as  a 
condition  of  all  political  action  within  the  Union  will  be  respected.  The  activities  sup- 
ported in  the  pilot  programme  over  a  period  of  approximately  three  years  are  intended 
to  amplify  the  survey  of  sensible  or  »good«  adult  education  practice  in  this  domain 
which  has  already  been  undertaken.  The  documentation  of  the  suivey,  and  thus  the 
opening  up  of  access  to  these  valuable  experiences  through  networks  and  information 
bulletins,  should  be  made  knov/n  more  widely,  throwing  light  on  the  part  played  in  the 
field  by  the  thousands  of  adult  education  organizations  and  socially  committed  in- 
itiatives throughout  Europe.  The  sponsors  of  these  initiatives  provide  the  yeast  for  the 
betterment  of  the  democratic,  multicultural  basis  of  our  societies.  Intercultural  educa- 
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tion  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  all  countries  for  this  purpose,  and  the  EU  can  mal<e 
relevant  recommendations.  The  European  initiative  announced  by  Federal  Chancellor 
Kohl  and  President  Mitterrand  on  "Combating  xenophobia  and  intolerance"  should 
set  standards  and  bring  about  stronger  support  for  socially  responsible  action  already 
taking  place  in  this  field  —  and  1  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the  sponsors  of  adult 
education  and  cultural  activities.  Actions  carried  out  by  order  of  the  State  will  not  be 
of  much  use  on  their  own,  if  basic  conditions  laid  down  by  the  State  do  not  provide  a 
solid  foundation.  The  State  could  indeed  well  act  to  improve  t;he  legal  conditions  of 
residency  for  foreigners  and  ethnic  minorities  and  their  equal  treatment  in  a 
democratic  society. 

The  networl<  will  develop  a  plan  of  work  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  done  so  far,  and 
will  propose  pilot  projects  to  the  European  Commission.  The  validity  of  the  final 
results  should  be  tested  in  real  activities  before  being  made  accessible  to  a  wider  public. 
The  pilot  projects  themselves  should  be  carried  out  within  the  structure  of  trans- 
national European  networks,  so  that  those  taking  part  organize  thtir  work  themselves 
in  an  intercultural  setting,  intercultural  learning  should  be  not  only  the  subject  but  also 
the  method  of  the  networks. 
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Lydia  Apel^  Roif  Niemann 

New  challenges  in  development  education 

in  view  of  the  growing  and  violent  hostility  to  foreigners  in  Germany,  which  provoc- 
ativeiey  calculates  on  public  support,  many  people  who  are  engaged  in  develop- 
ment education  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  their  effoits  to  awaken  interest  in 
and  understanding  of  foreign  cultures,  realities  of  life  outside  the  rich  North,  and  pro- 
blems faced  by  others,  have  not  produced  the  desired  results,  even  though  some  par- 
tial progress  has  been  achieved. ' 

It  is  obvious  that  information  about  tlie  countries  in  the  South  and  about  global 
North-South  inter-relationships  still  passes  large  sections  of  the  population  by,  even 
though  development  education  can  by  now  look  back  on  a  forty-year  history,  during 
which  what  could  be  taught  has  been  governed  by  a  very  gradual  change  of  awareness. 


A  stock-taking 

As  part  of  a  research  project  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Alfred  K.  TremI,  Annette 
Scheunpflug  and  Klaus  Seitz  analysed  tlie  literature  published  in  Germany  since  the 
1 950s  on  development  education,  and  came  to  the  following  conclusion,  that  from  a 
quantitative  point  of  view,  the  amount  of  educational  material  produced  since  the 
mid-50s  has  risen  and  stabilized  at  a  high  level  in  the  early  1 980s. 

Klaus  Seitz  distinguishes  between  a  variety  of  approaches  in  this  context.  While  in  the 
1950s,  he  suggests,  the  trend  was  towards  education  for  international  understanding 
and  world  citizenship  (paralleling  the  reintegration  of  Germany  into  the  community  of 
nations  after  the  Second  World  War),  the  tendency  in  the  '60s  was  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  overseas  aid  (in  line  with  then  current  modernization  theories).  It  is  only 
since  the  1970s  that  structures  of  international  dependency  and  relationships  of 
power  have  been  considered,  and  the  scliool  as  an  institution  has  itself  been  subject  to 
critical  analysis.  Since  about  the  middle  of  that  decade,  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  that  fewer  learning  successes  are  achieved  on  a  purely  cognitive  level  than  if 
pupils'  emotional  side  is  addressed.  The  1980s  were  typified,  according  to  Seitz,  by 
the  notion  of  intercultural  learning.  The  people  of  the  Southern  countries  were  no 
longer  to  be  objects  of  study,  but  were  to  become  partners  in  dialogue.^ 
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Analysis  of  school  syllabuses  and  textbooks  has  shown  tliai  the  proportion  of 
development-related  education  in  various  subiects  has  risen  from  around  1%  In  the 
'50s  to  an  average  of  14%,  although  there  are  marked  differences  between  federal 
states.  Topics  which  reveal  our  own  susceptibility  and  responsibility,  such  as  the  life 
style  of  the  North,  global  ecological  problems,  the  movement  of  refugees  and  the  debt 
crisis,  are  nonetheless  treated  far  too  little  relative  to  their  importance.  Similarly,  the 
prerequisites  for  our  own  (limited)  awareness  and  the  conditions  needed  for  social 
development  are  too  rarely  addressed.^ 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  development  education  has  been  accorded  increased 
importance  in  schools  and  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  general  change  in  awareness, 
bur  also  that  it  has  still  not  achieved  the  place  it  deserves  In  relation  to  the  ui-gency  of 
contemporary  global  problems  and  the  necessaiy  changes  in  consciousness  and 
behaviour. 

New  directions  in  adult  education  about  development  policy? 

A  field  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  address  such  issues  is  adult  education.  For  many  who 
are  primarily  concerned  with  establishing  or  building  up  their  occupational  and  social 
position,  topics  such  as  politics  and  culture  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  appear 
of  little  relevance  to  their  everyday  life.  Wherever  possible,  they  avoid  people  from 
these  countries  who  live  here  among  us,  and  by  and  large  do  not  feel  affected. 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  public  are  aware  of  the  generally  very  good 
materials  produced  by  NGOs  engaged  in  development  and  by  educational  institu- 
tions.'* 

How  to  overcome  this  lack  of  interest  and /or  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  many  of  our 
fellow  beings  was  the  subject  of  a  specialist  conference  in  January  of  this  year  [1 994]  in 
Bonn,  attended  by  more  than  1 00  representatives  of  NGOs,  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional bodies.  Under  the  title  "Alien  influences:  absorption  or  rejection?",  new  direc- 
tions were  sought  in  development  education. 5 

Television  plays  a  major  part  in  conveying  judgments  about  people  in  the  South.  The 
public  broadcasting  agencies  obviously  realize  that  two-minute  news  items  on  the 
disastrous  drought  in  Africa  or  the  severe  earthquake  in  Latin  America  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  public  opinion  about  these  continents,  as  do  films  which  regular- 
ly portray  dark-skinned  people  as  simpletons  or  murderers,  but  it  is  a  long  hard  road  to 
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(Cookery,  food  and  the  Third  Woi  ld) 


positive  change.  In  1990,  ARD  (the  se- 
cond national  channel)  launched  a  spe- 
cial season  of  reports  and  films  from  the 
so-called  "Third  World",  »Elne  Welt  fur 
alleu  (One  world  for  all),  which  is  broad- 
cast every  two  years.  Directors  from 
these  countries  have  increasingly  been 
represented.  Through  the  One  World 
Group  of  Broadcasters,  broadcasting 
agencies  in  various  West  and  East  Euro- 
pean and  overseas  countries  are  col- 
laborating on  this  theme.  The  attempt  to 
place  Third  World  Issues  at  popular  times 
outside  this  season,  and  to  raise  coverage 
generally,  meets  with  resistance  caused 
by  competition  from  private  broadcast- 
ing companies.  However,  television  and 


video  will  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  future  in  conveying  information  and 
values,  it  Is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  those  worl<ing  In  radio  and  television  will  main- 
tain their  efforts. 

Another  —  new  —  form  of  presenting  worldwide  learning  is  provided  by  computer 
games,  which  reflect  the  interconnections  between  economic,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions and  immediately  show  the  player  the  multidimensional  effects  of  his  or  her 
decisions.  This  approach  also  needs  support,  especially  in  youth  worl<. 

The  »Alien  influences:  absorption  or  reiection«  conference  generally  promoted 
critical  exchange  and  revealed  new  possibilities,  but  universally  applicable  solutions 
could  naturally  not  be  reached. 

Development  education 

by  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation 

As  a  counterpart  to  projects  in  the  Third  World,  it  has  always  been  a  particular  desire 
of  colleagues  at  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  (IIZ)  to  introduce  informa- 
tion about  our  partners  and  their  experiences  into  the  work  of  the  community  adult 
education  centres  in  Germany,  it  became  evident  that  this  could  not  be  achieved  coin- 
cidentaliy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  full-time  member  of  staff  engaged  in  in- 
dividual centres. 
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Thus  Che  project  "Development  education  in  community  adult  education"  was  Revis- 
ed and  implemented  through  negotiations  with  the  BMZ.  Since  April  1977,  this  addi- 
tional area  of  work,  headed  by  Heribert  Hinzen  in  close  cooperation  with  the  then 
leadership  of  the  IIZ,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  concept  of  »development-oriented 
geography".  At  the  same  time,  the  programmes  of  community  adult  education  cen- 
tres held  by  the  German  Institute  for  Adult  Education  were  checlced  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent they  offered  appropriate  courses  about  the  »Third  Woi  ld«.  This  led  to  the  first  in- 
service  training  of  staff  and  the  publication  of  reports  of  experience  in  a  newly  created 
series,  nVolkshochschulen  undder  Themenberelch  Afrika,  Aslen  und L3te!namerika<< 
(Development  education  in  community  adult  education  centres),  just  over  a  year 
later,  this  field  of  work  was  taken  over  by  Rolf  Niemann,  who  had  examined  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  developing  countries  at  university  and  had  applied  his 
knowledge  in  development  education  and  public  Information.  This  brought  about  fur- 
ther ntw  approaches  to  reaching  target  groups  in  community  adult  education  centres. 

Are  appro.^ch  using  creative  arts  and  crafts 

Since  1978,  tn<?  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  DVV  has  followed  a 
singular  approach  in  order  to  reach  target  groups  who  have  no  real  interest  in  the 
cultures  and  public  affairs  of  the  South. 


Within  the  bro„d  field  cf  creative  arts 
and  crafts,  a  range  of  consistently  popu- 
lar courses  are  offered  in  community 
adult  education  centres:  pottery,  weav- 
ing, batik,  cookery,  yoga,  music  and 
dance.  These  courses,  which  are  princi- 
pally taken  as  leisure  activities  in  depart- 
ments cf  cultural  education,  etc.,  do  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum,  but  within  a  social 
context.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  adult  education  which  aims  at  the 
independent  thinking  of  the  learner, 
even  arts  and  crafts  courses  are  obliged 
to  respect  the  general  educational  inten- 
tion and  objectives  of  community  adult 
education  centres.  General  political 
questions  and  specific  aspects  relating  to 
developing  countries  have  an  important 
place  in  this  process. 
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manual  course  work.  Music  and  pictures 
ed  by  participants  as  teactning  aids. 


For  example...  pottery 

Pottery  is  an  ancient  cultural  teclnnique 
wlnicli  people  have  mastered  for  tlnou- 
sands  of  years.  Our  knowledge  of  tine  liv- 
ing conditions  of  people  of  past  cultures 
in  Africa,  Asia,  America  and  here  in  Eu- 
rope rests  especially,  besides  stone  arte- 
facts, on  the  evidence  of  pottery,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  communication,  clay 
vessels  and  ceramic  objects  can  tell  us 
about  the  life  of  long-vanished  cultures. 
The  ilZ/DVV  therefore  arranged  train- 
ing and  developed  materials  for  course 
teachers,  inviting  them  to  see  their  pot- 
tery course  in  a  wider  context.  Informa- 
tion about  the  craft  of  pottery,  everyday 
ceramic  products,  and  the  social 
background  of  pottery  in  the  »Third 
World",  V/ere  introduced  into  practical, 
1  the  relovant  countries  have  also  been  us- 


...  Batik 

Batik  is  a  textile  technique  which  has  attained  its  highest  degree  of  development  in  pro- 
cess and  design  in  ]ava.  The  technical  details  of  production  and  the  large  number  of  set 
patterns  derive  from  the  social  and  cultural  conditions  in  the  Southeast  Asian  island. 
Background  information  about  the  way  of  life  of  people  in  Indonesia  is  given,  using 
authentic  texts  and  a  set  of  slides. 

...Weaving 

Indian  groups  settled  in  the  highlands  of  the  Andes  when  they  retreated  before  the 
Spanish  conquistadors  and  preserved  their  identity  by  maintaining  their  traditional 
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forms  of  weaving.  From  sheep-shearing  to  the  marl<eting  of  finished  products,  weaving 
safeguards  their  ethnic  independence  and  is  the  basis  of  their  economic  survival.  In 
seminars,  participants  are  introduced  to  the  traditional  weaving  techniques  and  pat- 
terns of  various  peoples  of  South  America.  Much  interest  is  aroused  not  only  by  the 
beauty  of  these  Indian  products,  but  also  by  the  difficulty  of  producing  certain  pat- 
terns, and  great  admiration  is  expressed  for  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  who 
make  these  objects.  The  emotional  enthusiasm  which  is  frequently  felt  here  for  the  life 
of  the  Indians  is  then  put  into  context  when  it  becomes  clear  how  difficult  the  life  of 
these  communities  is  in  an  environment  which  is  both  climatically  and  administratively 
hostile. 

...  Cookery 

It  is  also  possible  to  convey  information  about  particular  foods  and  ingredients,  and 
about  the  eating  habits  of  people  in  the  countries  where  these  originate,  through 
domestic  subjects  such  as  foreign  cookery.  The  preparation  of  food  can  enable  us  to 
bring  the  "Third  World"  to  us  and  to  increase  understanding  of  the  situation  in  the 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Through  the  cool<ing  of  »exotic«  dishes, 
we  c^i  i  savour  interesting  foreign  cultures,  can  learn  about  the  everyday  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  can  counter  many  a  prejudice  against  "uncivilized  savages«.  We  thus  learn  not 
only  with  our  heads,  but  also  with  our  stomachs.  Moreover,  the  connection  between 
our  eating  habits  and  ecological  problems,  and  the  misery  in  the  "Third  World",  can  be 
made  without  wagging  the  didactic  finger  of  asceticism.  The  connection  can  be 
discovered  particularly  effectively  by  using  a  questionnaire,  »What  did  1  eat  yester- 
day?", which  contains  information  about  . where  foodstuffs  come  from,  how  they  are 
produced,  how  much  energy  is  used,  what  harmful  substances  they  contain,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  processed.* 

...  Foreign  languages 

Another  approach  is  "Latin  America  in  Spanish  courses".  Authentic  Spanish-language 
materials  from  Latin  America  are  compiled  and  printed  foruse  in  Spanish  teaching  and 
teacher  training.  On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  »500th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America"  in  1 992,  it  was  especially  necessaiy  to  include  authentic  voices 
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from  Latin  America,  even  though  In  Spanish,  In  the  controversy  over  the  anniversary. 
Information  about  countries  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  songs  and  stories 
from  those  continents,  are  also  available  for  English,  French  and  Portuguese  language 
courses  and  teacher  training. 

in  all  the  approaches  described,  access  is  gained  primarily  by  finding  a  genuine  way  of 
getting  closer  to  the  relevant  countries  of  the  "Third  World".  By  copying  craft  techni- 
ques or  other  forms  of  cultural  expression,  paniclpants  In  a  continuing  education 
course  achieve  direct  access  to  a  foreign  culture.  The  reflection  of  what  is  learnt  shows 
that  it  can  have  direct  relevance  to  the  reality  of  our  lives  here.^ 


An  analysis  of  the  programmes  of  community  adult  education  centres 
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Evaluations  carried  out  in  1976-77,  1983-84  and  1990  demonstrated  that  the 
proportion  of  courses  in  community  adult  education  centres  dealing  witti  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America  rose  six-fold  over  ttiat  period,  and  ttiat  ttie  quality  of  provision  tias 
improved  substantially.^.  It  lias  come  to  light  that  there  has  been  a  marlced  shift  in  the 
field  of  arts  and  crafts.  Languages  provision  has  been  expanded  particularly  by  the 
inclusion  of  Latin  American  topics  in  Spanish  and  Fbrtuguese  courses. 

Study  tours  still  play  an  important  part;  but  preparation  and  follow-up  are  often 
lacking  in  the  case  of  long-distance  destinations.  In  geography,  the  people  and 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  often  discussed,  but  these  lectures  do 
not  meet  the  intentions  of  the  community  adult  education  centres  by  encouraging 
critical  learning  and  solidarity.  We  are  addressing  this  issue,  and  have  established  a 
geography  working  group. 

Promoting  global  thinking 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  the  approach  of  "collecting"  people  from  the  point  to 
which  their  interests  and  knowledge  have  brought  them  is  successful,  although  this  can 
only  be  the  first  step.  An  introduction  to  African,  Asian  or  Latin  American  cultures 
should  be  followed  by  the  second  step,  namely  by  revealing  the  inter-relationships  with 
our  own  lives  and  making  clear  how  we  must  change  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  people 
whose  cultures  we  have  just  discovered  can  survive  as  well  as  we.'  To  give  an  indication 
of  how  this  should  be  done,  we  shall  quote  from  Christian  Graf-Zumsteg,  Secretary  of 
the  Schools  for  One  World  Forum  in  ]ona,  Switzerland. 'o  The  following  teaching  prin- 
ciples should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  adult  education: 

•  From  a  regionally  focused  to  a  global  world  view 

•  From  methods  which  present  knowledge  in  subjects  and  subject  areas  to  methods 
which  promote  thinking  in  terms  of  connections  and  systems 

•  From  methods  which  oblige  learners  to  play  passive  roles  to  methods  which  give 
them  active  parts  to  play 

•  From  methods  which  convey  approximate  abstractions  to  methods  which  engage 
learners  in  real,  practical  ieaming 

•  From  methods  which  treat  the  wider  world  as  far  removed  from  the  personal  expe- 
lience  of  young  people  to  methods  which  link  the  wider  world  with  young  people's 
own  lives 
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•   From  methods  which  emphasise  only  rationality  to  methods  which  allow  for  im- 
agination, creativity  and  eiiiotions 


•   From  methods  which  stress  competition  and  competitiveness  to  methods  which 
promote  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

it  is  also  important  for  our  work  to  seek  out  previously  neglected  target  groups  and  to 
address  them  on  ground  with  which  they  are  familiar. ' ' 

Political  and  social  change 

The  political  circumstances  of  development  education  have  changed  in  recent  years. 
Since  the  resolution  of  the  East-West  conflict,  concepts  such  as  »Third  World"  and 
"level  of  development"  are  more  imprecise  than  ever.  Poverty  is  steadily  increasing, 
not  only  in  the  countries  of  the  South  and  East,  but  also  in  the  rich  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Through  the  enlargement  of  the  European  Union,  new  political  relationships  and 
realms  of  power  are  being  created  which  are  often  incomprehensible  to  individuals  and 
therefore  give  rise  to  new  uncertainties.  Political  and  ecological  crises  produce  growing 
floods  of  refugees;  ecological  dangers  affect  the  whole  of  mankind,  directly  concerning 
us. 

Community  adult  education  centres,  schools  and  colleges  cannot  solve  these  pro- 
blems alone,  but  if  political  decision-makers  are  to  be  persuaded  to  act  in  accordance 
with  a  long-term  survival  strategy,  pressure  has  to  be  exerted  by  the  general  public. 
New  target  groups  and  new  contacts  must  be  reached  if  this  is  to  be  brought  about. 
Beyond  any  consideration  of  content,  education  therefore  has  the  task  of  fostering  the 
courage  to  be  free,  the  courage  to  change  and  the  courage  to  take  on  global  respon- 
sibility. 12 


1  Cf.  Educ.ition  for  Change.  Grassroots  Development  Education  in  Europe.  NGDO-EU  Liaison  Commit- 
tee: Development  Education  Group.  1994,  pp.  43-57. 

2  Seitz,  K.:  Von  der  Dritte-Weit-Padagogik  zum  Glcbalen  Lernen.  Zur  Geschichte  der  entwicklungspada- 
gogischen  Theoriediskiission.  In:  Scheunpflug,  A./TremI,  A.  K.:  Entwicklungspolitische  Bildung.  Bilanz 
und  Perspektiven  in  Forschungund  Lehre.  Ein  Handbuch.  Tubingen:  1993,  p.  39-78. 

3  Scheunpflug,  A.:  Entv/icklungsbezogene  Bildungsarbeit  in  der  Schule  im  Spiegel  von  Lehrplanen  und 
Schulbuchern  —  Errungenschaften  und  Defizite.  In:  Scheunpflug,  A./TremI,  A.  K.:  op.  cit.  pp. 
309-333. 

4  ]akob,  M./Siebert,  H.:  Das  Nord-Siid-Thema  in  der  Erwachsenenblldung.  Reihe  Lembereich  Dritte 
Welt.  Vol.  1,  Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Hanover.  Hanover;  1990,  pp.  38-105. 
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Cornelia  Plesser-Loper 

Current  action  for  the  promotion  of  women 
in  tlie  European  Union 

The  legal  basis  of  the  policy  on  women  in  the  European  Union 

The  Treaty  of  Rome  which  established  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
in  1957  governs  equality  between  men  and  women  in  employment.  Article  119 
of  the  EEC  Treaty  states  that: 

"Each  Member  State  shail  during  the  first  stage  ensure  and  subsequently  maintain  the 
application  of  the  principle  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  'pay'  means  the  ordinary  basic  or  minimum  wage  or 
salary  and  any  other  consideration,  whether  in  cash  or  in  kind,  which  the  worker 
receives,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  of  his  employment  from  his  employer. 

Equal  pay  without  discrimination  based  on  sex  means: 

a)  that  pay  for  the  same  work  at  piece  rates  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 

same  unit  of  measurement! 
b^  that  pay  for  work  at  time  rates  shall  be  the  same  for  the  same  job."' 

Besides  Article  1 1 9  of  the  EEC  Treaty,  European  Community  policy  on  equality  is  laid 
down  in  several  legally  binding  guidelines.  The  EC  guideline  cf  1975  establishes  that 
no  one  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  access  to  employment  or  vocational  training, 
or  in  promotion  at  work,  on  account  of  his  or  lier  sex  or  fam.ily  situation.^ 

In  accordance  with  this  guideline,  ?  right  of  antidiscrimination  was  developed  at  EC 
level,  which  the  courts  of  Member  States  are  obliged  to  follow.^ 

The  guidelines  of  1978  and  1986  concerning  women  deal  with  equal  treatment  in 
the  legal  and  employment  aspects  of  the  social  security  system.''  They  relate  to  sick- 
ness, pension  and  unemployment  insurance.  The  aim  of  the  guidelines  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  access  to  social  security  and  in  the  calculation  of  contributions 
to  be  paid  by  women.  These  guidelines  pursue  a  positive  discrimination  in  that  they 
allow  for  periods  of  child  care  in  pension  provision. 5  The  approval  of  laws  on  benefits 
within  the  EC/EU  is  a  lengthy  process  as  social  policy  generally  requires  unanimous 
agreement  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
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The  1 986  guideline  on  equal  treatment  for  equal  work  and  on  the  protection  of  self- 
employed  working  mothers  is  for  the  dme  being  the  most  recent  EC  guideline  of 
relevance  to  women, 

in  order  to  oblige  Member  States  to  implement  EC  guidelines,  the  Commission 
brought  numerous  actions  for  breach  of  contract  before  the  European  Court  of 
Justice/ 

Thanks  to  European  Community  law,  and  especially  to  the  judgments  of  the  European- 
Court  of  Justice,  women  in  Europe  are  now  better  protected  against  discrimination  in 
employment,  even  where  Member  States  have  not  implemented  EC  guidelines 
through  national  laws.^. 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  Maastricht  Treaties  on  the  European  Union,  EC  policy  on 
women  relied  only  on  these  few  legally  binding  guidelines,  in  addition  to  Article  1 19 
of  the  EEC  Treaty. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  four  other  proposals  for  guidelines 
concerning  women  because  of  the  many  objections  of  Member  States.  These  pro- 
posals are: 

•  »on  rounding  out  equal  treatment  in  social  security  systems  (benefits  for  surviving 
dependants;  family  benefits  such  as  child  benefit;  age  of  retirement), 

•  on  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  in  the  field  of  pay  and  equality  between  men  and 
women, 

•  on  parental  leave, 

•  on  non-standard  employment. 

For  years,  the  European  Parliament  has  been  demanding  that  majority  decisions  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  should  suffice  for  the  implementation  of  social  aspects  of  the  In- 
ternal market,  for  example,  on  equality  of  opportunity  in  employment.  In  1984,  the 
European  Parliament  established  the  "Committee  on  the  Rights  of  Women«,  which 
sets  out  to  Implement  policy  on  women  across  all  levels  of  the  European  Union.' 

The  women's  committee  of  the  European  Parliament  has  made  numerous  demands, 
leading  among  other  things  to  the  imposition  of  three  action  programmes  on  the  Com- 
mission  forthe  Equality  of  Men  and  Women. 

In  order  to  move  forward  the  policy  on  equality  of  the  European  Community,  which 
had  been  stagnating  since  1986,  the  Commission  established  the  gender-balanced 
"Equal  Opportunities  Committee<<i° 
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On  7  February  1992,  the  EU  Member  States  signed  the  above-mentioned  Maastricht 
Treaty  on  the  European  Union."  With  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ail 
Member  States  also  approved  the  agreement  on  social  policy,  which  enshrines 
preferential  treatment  for  women  until  they  reach  actual  equality.  12 

The  vocational  promotion  of  women  in  the  European  Union 

The  promotion  of  women  through  EC  vocational  training  programmes 

For  many  years,  special  vocational  training  programmes  for  women  were  demanded  in 
order  to  give  men  and  women  equal  status  in  the  labour  market.  In  addition  to  the  EC 
vocational  training  programmes  COMETT,  PETRA,  FORCE,  EUROTECNET  and 
LINGUA,  there  did  exist  one  programme  specifically  for  women,  the  IRIS  networic, 
until  it  was  reformed  in  1994.'^ 

The  IRIS  network,  a  European  network  of  projects  leading  to  qualifications  for  women 
and  addressed  to  organizations  offering  women  certificated  courses  and  counselling  at 
all  levels  of  education  and  training,  was  established  as  part  of  the  first  EU  action  pro- 
gramme on  equality  of  opportunity  in  1989.  IRIS  was  intended  to  support  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  experience  between  projects  leading  to  vocational 
qualifications.  Some  Und  Associations  of  Adult  Education  such  as  that  in  North 
Rhine-Westphalia,  and  individual  community  adult  education  centres,  for  example, 
Ruesselsheim,  are  members  of  the  IRiS  network,  in  i993,  the  IRIS  network  embraced 
534  member  projects  in  all  EU  states,  of  which  78  were  in  Germany.'''  The  F  eral 
institute  of  Vocational  Education  in  Berlin  is  the  national  coordination  centre  lor  the 
IRIS  programme  in  Germany. 

With  the  reform  of  EU  promotional  measures,  a  new  programme  —  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI  —  has  been  approved,  combining  the  vocational  training  programmes  men- 
tioned above  (COMETT,  PETRA,  FORCE,  EUROTECNET,  IRIS  and  the  parts  of 
LINGUA  specific  to  vocational  training). in  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  the  promo- 
tion of  women  is  a  built-in  transverse  task  which  runs  across  all  the  support  activities.'* 
However,  there  is  still  no  account  taken  of  the  general  conditions  of  women,  such  as 
the  development  of  a  child-care  infrastructure  similar  to  that  of  the  Community  in- 
itiative »NOW«.  it  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  women, 
relative  to  their  rate  of  unemployment,  will  be  covered  in  the  implementation  of 
LEONARDO.  This  programme  is  to  be  funded  by  a  total  EU  budget  of  approximately 
620 million  ECU.'? 
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The  promotion  of  womer,  through  the  European  Social  Fund 

The  European  Social  Fund  (ESF)  is  of  particular  relevance  to  the  vocational  promotion 
of  women. 18  This  is  especially  true  in  the  new  Laender,  which  are  recognised  from 
1994  as  »regions  of  underdevelopment"  having  first  priority,  and  together  with  the 
other  Objective  1  regions  in  the  EU  receive  the  largest  support  funds  from  the  ESF. 
The  funding  for  the  Objective  1  regions  is  to  grow  substantially  each  year  from  1 2.3 
billion  ECU  (1993)  to  19.3  billion  ECU  (1999)  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many." 

Objective  2  regions,  i.e,  those  affected  by  negative  industrial  development,  include 
the  Ruhr,  Bremen,  Salzgitter,  etc. 

The  explicit  promotion  of  women  is  covered,  as  already  mentioned,  under  Objective 
3,  "Combating  long-term  unemployment  and  facilitating  the  integration  into  working 
life  of  young  people  and  of  persons  exposed  to  exclusion  from  the  labour  market«2o. 
The  regulations  see  the  promotion  of  equality  of  opportunity  between  men  and 
women  in  training  and  employment  as  a  separate  field  of  action. 

Under  Objective  3,  a  large  number  of  German  community  adult  education  centres 
are  conducting  co-funded  ESF  promotional  activities  for  women. 

In  many  federal  states  in  Germany,  Und  programmes  of  »Wor!(  in  place  of  social 
benefits"  are  being  conducted  under  Objective  3,  and  these  address  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  number  of  women. 2'.  Numerous  community  adult  education  centres, 
especially  in  the  new  Under,  are  taking  part  in  these  "assisted  entry  into  employment" 
measures,  which  are  frequently  designed  for  women  with  sole  responsibility  for 
families,  women  whose  children  have  grown  up,  and  women  witliout  a  vocational 
qualification. 

in  1978,  the  proportion  of  women  taking  part  in  ESF  projects  in  the  European  Com- 
munity was  only  3 1  %  (European  average). 22 

Through  the  reform  of  the  European  Social  Fund  in  1989,  the  EC  Commission  in- 
troduced an  equality  of  opponunity  clause  by  way  of  the  planning  instrument,  "com- 
munity promotional  concepts". 22Since  then,  all  ESF  activities  must  put  into  practice 
the  community  right  of  equal  opportunities  between  men  and  women. 

In  1 989,  the  proportion  of  women  in  ESF  activities  rose  in  Luxembourg,  for  example, 
to  25.3%,  in  Italy  to  37.7%,  in  Germany  to  47.6%,  and  in  Denmark  to  55%, 
reaching  a  European  average  of  41 .35%. 24 

In  1990,  the  proportion  of  women  in  ESF  activities  in  the  EC  rose  to  a  European 
average  of  42.1  %.25 
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Proportion  of  women  in  '■  _  i''m. 


Source:  Commission  of  ttie  European  Communities  (ed.):  Social  Europe,  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  men.  Luxembourg,  vol.  3,  1 991,  p.  43. 

In  1991,  an  ESF  promotional  programme  specifically  for  women  was  established 
under  the  third  EU  action  programme  for  equality  of  men  and  women:  the  Communi- 
ty initiative  »NOW«  (»New  opportunities  for  women«).26  A  new  Community  in- 
itiative was  approved  under  the  further  reform  of  the  ESF  in  1 994,  "Employment  and 
development  of  human  resources",  which  embraces  the  fields  of  activity  of  "Employ- 
ment NOW",  »Employment  HORIZON"  and  »Employment  YOUTHSTART"  and 
repla  3s  the  Community  initiatives  »NOW«,  "HORIZON"  and  »YOUTHSTART«, 
which  had  expired. Through  transnational  projects,  "Employment  NOW«  offers  EU 
Member  States  the  possibility  of  co-funding  activities  aiming  at: 

•  "development ...  of  appropriate  training,  guidance,  counselling  and  employment 
systems. ..28 

•  delivery  ...  of  training. ..29 

•  job  creation  and  support ...  for  the  start-up  of  small  businesses  and  cooperatives  by 
women^°and 

•  information  dissemination  and  awareness  actions  relating  to  the  promotion  of 
women". 3 1 

The  concept  of  vocational  training  underlying  the  Community  initiative  "Employ- 
ment NOW"  includes  the  orientation,  counselling  and  pre-training  of  women  and  the 
development  of  the  necessary  child-care  infrastructure. 

The  ESF  Community  initiative  "Employment  HORIZON"  is  mentioned  here  since  a 
disproportionate  number  of  women  take  part  in  it,  for  example  disadvantaged 
women,  single  women  responsible  for  families,  migrants  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  foreign  women. jhe  aim  of  HORIZON  is  to  integrate  disabled,  disad- 
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vantaged  and  migrant  women  into  employment."  Community  adult  education  cen- 
tres in  Munich,  and  In  Muenstor,  Rheingau /Taunus,  Papenburg  and  Goettingen  are 
conducting  HORIZON  projects.^'' 

The  non-vocational  promotion  of  women  in  the  European  Union 

The  EC  general  education  programmes,  ERASMUS,  LINGUA,  ARION,  and  the 
educational  information  network  EURYDiCE,  were  also  reformed  in  1994." 

The  ERASMUS  programme  was  restricted  to  European  cooperation  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

ARION  promoted  European  cooperation  between  education  specialists  in  schools 
and  vocational  colleges.  Only  LINGUA  was  concerned  with  a  part  of  adult  education 
through  support  for  multipliers  of  language  training.  There  was  no  EC  programme  sup- 
porting European  cooperation  between  adult  education  specialists. 

Since  75%  of  participants  in  adult  education  are  women,  an  education  programme 
which  extended  throughout  the  EU  could  systematically  promote  equality  of  status. 

At  the  beginning  of  1 994,  the  EU  Commission  drew  up  a  programme  proposal  for  the 
reform  of  the  promotion  of  general  education  in  the  Union  and  brought  together  the 
programmes  mentioned  above,  ERASMUS,  LINGUA,  ARION  and  EURYDICE,  in  a 
new  programme,  SOCRATES,  which  is  also  to  run  for  the  period  1 995-1 999. 3* 

The  Commission's  original  programme  proposal  mentioned  adult  education  in  pass- 
ing, but  in  practice  made  no  provision  for  the  funding  of  support.^'' 

For  years,  the  Culture,  Youth,  Education  and  Media  Committee  of  the  European 
Parliament  has  been  insisting  that  »Europe  must  not  become  a  two  thirds  society,  par- 
ticularly in  education...  The  Community  must  keep  in  view  the  social  dimension  of 
education  in  its  promotional  activities."^^ 

If  the  social  dimension  of  education  is  to  be  reflected  in  practice,  EU  measures 
specifically  for  the  promotion  of  women  are  necessary.  Women  have  to  be  given 
preferential  treatment  until  they  reach  a  truly  equal  status,  in  accordance  with  the 
Maastricht  agreement  on  social  policy.^'  We  need  EU  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
women,  embracing  political,  intercultural  and  language  promotion,  health  and  en- 
vironmental education  of  relevance  to  women,  and  support  for  work  with  older 
women  and  foreign  women.  These  EU  measures  for  the  promotion  of  women  should 
be  integrated  in  a  EU  adult  education  equal  opportunities  programme  in  all  social 
fields. 
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This  could  not  be  attained  in  the  reform  of  EU  support  for  general  education  in 
1994.40 

By  intense  lobbying,  the  DVV  did  achieve  a  decision  by  the  European  Parliament  to  in- 
clude in  SOCRATES  the  line  of  action  "Promotion  of  adult  education  and  open  and 
distance  education".  This  line  of  action  provides  in  Point  1  for  "Promotion  of  the  Euro- 
pean dimension  of  adult  education",  including  "exchange  of  experience  in  general, 
political  and  cultural  adult  education  for  particular  taf^et  groups,  e.g.,  women. 

Unfortunately,  the  EU  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  disregarded  the  decision  of 
the  European  Parliament  and  approved  the  SOCKATES  programme  without  a  line  of 
action  for  adult  education,  only  mentioning  adult  education  in  "Action  3,  Promotion 
of  information  and  the  exchange  of  experience"  under  Point  5,  "Other  measures".'*^ 

The  wording  under  "Other  measures"  is: 

"A:  Promotion  of  the  European  dimension  in  adult  education 

The  European  dimension  is  to  be  reinforced  in  all  areas  of  adult  education 
(general,  cultural  and  social),  by  means  of  transnational  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  experience  between  adult  education  otiganizations  and  institutions. 

Community  financial  aid  may  be  allocated  to  the  above-mentioned  organizations 
and  institutions,  for  the  following  transnational  activities: 

•  Projects  for  developing  and  stregthening  the  European  dimension  of  adult 
education,  particularly  with  a  view  to  disseminating  knowledge  about  cultures 
and  traditions  in  the  Member  States  and  the  languages  of  the  European 
Union,  and  for  developing  adult  education  courses  which  contribute  to  the 
understanding  cf  political,  economic  and  administrative  affairs  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union; 

•  Projects  promoting  the  exchange  of  experience  and  making  best  practice 
more  widely  available  In  the  field  of  adult  education;. ..(C*^ 

The  "promotion  of  the  European  dimension  in  adult  education"  is  indeed  allocated 
minimal  funding,  but  initially  only  allows,  for  example,  for  non  -vocational  promotion 
of  women. 

Through  the  co-decision  procedure,  the  EU  Parliament  will  make  a  final  judgment  on 
the  Decision  of  the  EU  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  which  proposes  a  financial 
allocation  to  SOCRATES  of  a  total  of  760  million  ECU. 
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What  comes  first  and  what  comes  second  — 
or  the  ability  to  teil  the  difference 

»The  time  has  come,"  the  Expert  said, 

»To  tall<  of  urgent  things: 
Of  views-and  trips-and  wielding  fax- 
Of  congresses-and  flings- 
And  why  we  all  aren't  polyglot- 
And  whether  words  have  wings.« 

adapted  from  Lewis  Caroll 

In  a  L^tin  American  adult  education  centre  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  follow- 
ing piece  of  wisdom  fashioned  in  an  advanced  literacy  course  or  printed  on  an 
aphoristic  postcard  and  taped  to  the  wall,  perhaps  even  mounted  behind  glass  and 
carefully  framed: 

May  God  grant  me  the  strength  to  change  what  can  be  changed,  the  patience  to 
accept  what  cannot  be  changed  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 

Certainly  no  easy  prayer  to  answer!  Who  would  not  want  to  be  endowed  with  such 
powers  of  discernment?  As  with  most  clear  and  simple  maxims,  however,  the  com- 
plicated part  is  getting  it  to  work.  It  may  take  more  than  just  wisdom  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  should  be  changed  and  what  should  be  accepted.  We  might  also  have  to 
sort  out  for  ourselves  whether,  in  end  effect,  change  within  the  realm  of  the  possible  is 
really  necessary,  and  whether  patience  is  indeed  the  most  appropriate  reaction  where 
change  seems  impossible.  There  could  be  situations  that  we  cannot  change  by 
ourselves.  We  may  need  knowledge,  skills,  capabilities,  access  to  information, 
resources,  organization  and  help  besides  wisdom.  And  it  is  obvious  that  views  and  in- 
terests differ  depending  on  class  status. 

Making  the  impossible  possible 

The  highland  farmer  in  Guatemala  probably  recognizes  that  his  four  cuerdjs  of  steeply  sloping  land  (1600 
square  meters),  depleted  by  erosion  and  without  access  to  water,  are  not  capable  of  yielding  him  enough  to 
feed  his  family  or  secure  the  future  of  his  children.  He  knowsthatyearafter  year  for  months  at  a  time  he  and 
his  eldest  sons  will  have  to  travel  to  the  plantations  along  the  coast  to  work  as  day  labourers  trying  to  earn  a 
few  extra  quetuls  to  be  able  to  afford  the  barest  of  necessities.  And  he  knowj  that  with  each  passing  year, 
things  will  only  get  v/orse.  His  wife  learned  in  a  literacy  coune  that  dogs  and  chickens  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  around  free  in  their  little  hut,  that  it  is  not  liealthy  for  all  her  children  to  sleep  together  in  one  bed,  that 
regular  bathing  is  an  impomnt  part  of  personal  hygiene,  that  a  steady  diet  of  maize  Is  not  sufficient  for  her 
family,  that  for  nutrition  to  b?  balanced,  daily  meals  must  Include  a  sensible  combination  of  carbohydrates. 
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protein,  fati,  viumins  and  minerals.  Through  a  Kllboard  on  the  roadside,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  warns 
that  felling  trees  for  firewood  will  only  accplsra:;  erosion.  Over  and  over  the  radio  tells  the  family  to  build 
latrines,  boil  theii  water,  wash  fresh  food;  carefully  with  purified  water  before  eating,  or  else  run  the  risk  of 
catching  typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  The  iiarenti  hear  from  teachers  that  not  just  their  sons  but  also  their 
daughters  belong  in  scliool.  Otherwise  tt.ey  will  not  learn  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  lead  a  better 
life. 

The  need  for  change  in  all  of  these  situations  is  apparent.  But  is  change  feasible  for  the 
Guatemalan  peasant  familv?  Where  can  they  get  more  land?  How  can  they  defend 
themselves  against  profltfers  out  after  their  meagre  earnings?  Who  will  give  them 
money  to  enlarge  or  renovate  their  humble  dwelling?  How  can  they  afford  a  more 
nutritious  diet?  How  are  they  supposed  to  boil  their  water  if  they  can  barely  manage  to 
cook  their  soup  with  rlie  firewood  they  have  to  walk  so  far  to  find?  What  else  can  they 
use  for  fuel  but^vood  if  petroleum  is  so  scarce  and  beyond  their  means  when  available? 
How  can  they  send  their  d3.'.:sh>'°rs  to  school  If  they  are  needed  to  fetch  firewood  and 
water,  if  there  is  no  money  for  books  and  notebooks,  and  if  nothing  of  use  for  the 
village  is  learned  at  Scnool  anyway?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  family  to  change  any  of  those  things,  is  there  really  no  other  alternative  for  them 
but  to  accept  things  as  they  are  and  practice  patience? 

The  list  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  direction,  however,  is  already  clear.  There  are  no 
simple  formulas  to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  social  systems,  and  no  one  can  transform 
society  on  his  own.  But  it  would  also  be  premature  to  conclude  that  adverse  cir- 
cumstances make  change  impossible,  for  some  problems  can  be  solved  or  at  least 
ameliorated  through  individual  efforts,  and  others  can  be  worked  on  together  with 
neighbours  or  with  the  help  of  organizations  and  Institutions.  Considering  current 
social  conditions  in  Guatemala,  there  appears  to  be  no  solution  to  the  land  distribution 
problem  for  the  present.  Still,  small  plots  can  be  made  more  productive.  Terracing,  use 
of  organic  fertilizers,  crop  rotation,  and  many  other  methods  familiar  to  agronomists 
can  lead  to  the  conservation  and  gradual  improvement  of  the  soil.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  willingness  on  the  part  of  public  authorities  and  community  development 
organizations  to  support  the  construction  of  strategically  located  cisterns  to  collect 
and  store  rainwater  for  Irrigation  systems  based  on  the  natural  fall  of  the  land,  if  rural 
communities  coordinate  production  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  market  their 
surpluses,  individual  farmers  can  maximize  the  use  of  parcels  that  would  otherwise  be 
too  small.  By  cultivating  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  raising  poultry  or  small  animals  in 
coups  or  cages,  farm  families  can  provide  themselves  with  a  more  balanced  diet.  This  is 
an  approach  that  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  many  cooperatives.  Numerous 
projects  in  appropriate  technology  have  developed  stoves  that  burn  fuel  more  effi- 
ciently and  devices  that  make  use  of  solar  energy.  There  are  just  as  many  self-help  in- 
itiatives working  on  the  improvement  of  housing.  Many  studies  ai'e  being  conducted  to 
revise  basic  school  curricula  and  make  the  content  of  learning  more  relevant.  Projects 
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to  build  village  libraries  and  produce  school  textbooks  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  lack 
of  books  and  teaching  materials.  All  this  comprises  the  field  of  action  of  development 
agencies  and  social  v;elfare  institutions,  and  occupies  the  full-time  attention  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  specialists  in  developing  and  industrialized  countries  alike. 
Hence,  we  should  be  able  to  discover  attempts  to  solve  these  and  other  problems,  at 
least  in  theory,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  development  planners  and  concerned  helpers, 
at  least  somewhere. 

Unfortunately,  as  experience  shows,  we  seldom  see  efforts  where  they  are  most 
needed.  And  those  we  find  are  all  too  often  lacking  in  quality,  or  are  met  with 
resistance  because  negative  experience  out  of  the  past  has  made  the  farmers  sceptical. 
Or  they  are  undermined  by  disintegrating  community  solidarity  in  the  wake  of  family 
disagreement  or  neighbourhood  disputes,  or  they  cannot  get  off  the  ground  because 
the  community's  mayor  and  other  decision-makers  are  busy  with  election  campaigns, 
or  because  the  agrarian  bank  does  not  lend  credit  without  guarantees,  and  then  only  to 
individuals  who  can  provide  good  security,  or  because  another  land  slide  has  claimed 
the  cisterns,  or  because  the  area  has  become  a  centre  of  guerrilla  and  military  activity, 
or...,  or...,  or...!  There  are  so  many  obstacles  to  solutions  and  factors  retarding  social 
change  at  so  many  different  levels  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  overiy  optimistic  about 
progress  in  development  through  self-help  initiatives  on  the  part  of  interested  parties. 
Maybe  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  hope  for  resignation  in  the  face  of  fate. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  an  acceptable  alternative  for  dedicated  adult  educators,  and 
with  good  reason.  They  cannot  sit  by  passively  in  the  face  of  misery,  injustice, 
discrimination,  and  hopelessness.  They  must  be  committed  to  a  continual  search  for 
ways  to  overcome  the  plights  of  the  socially  disadvantaged,  and  they  must  work 
together  with  those  affected  to  find  solutions.  They  must  seek  out  possibilities  for 
change  even  where  change  seems  impossible.  They  should  never  accept  situations  as 
final,  and  must  always  be  prepared  to  question  patent  solutions.  They  cannot  condone 
circumstances  responsible  for  suffering  and  inequality,  but  must  try  again  and  again  to 
exert  their  influence  until  change  occurs  for  the  better.  They  cannot  be  creative 
enough  in  this  endeavour,  but  at  the  same  time  must  never  lose  their  foothold  on 
reality. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  they  have  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  what 
comes  first  and  what  comes  second.  Secondary  mattei^s  have  a  habit  of  getting  in  the 
way.  There  is  no  avoiding  them.  Often  they  are  even  beneficial.  But  they  should  never 
be  allov/ed  grow  out  of  proportion  and  make  us  forget  our  main  concerns! 
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Unfonunately,  to  distinguish  between  what  should  come  first  and  what  second  is  just 
as  difficult  and  demands  just  as  much  proverbial  wisdom  as  it  does  to  decide  what  can 
and  should  be  changed,  and  what  should  be  accepted  as  is.  That  goes  for  individuals 
and  for  helping  institutions  and  organizations  as  well .  Probably  the  most  important  key 
to  success  in  this  connection  is  common  sense.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  next  di- 
lemma: almost  everyone  claims  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  share  of  common  sense. ... 

On  the  ins  and  outs  of  personal  relations 

As  part  of  its  programme,  an  adult  education  project  in  a  large  Latin  American  city  offers  courses  in  carpen- 
try, weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  leather  goods,  and  dolls  in  a  community  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  where  there  are  considerable  social  problems  compounded  by  higher  than  average  unemployment.  The 
participants  pick  up  on  an  idea  planted  by  the  adult  education  organization's  instructors  oradvisory  staff  to 
combine  their  skills  in  a  multi-interest  production  group.  They  also  come  to  realize  that  ever/one  in  the  com- 
munity would  benefit  from  the  purchase  of  basic  provisions  at  wholesale  prices,  and  a  cooperative  grocery 
becomes  a  priority  project.  The  cooperative  is  organized  and  adult  educators  supply  know-how  in  com- 
merce, design,  industrial  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cooperativism.  Additional  initiatives  are  launched  to 
create  a  community  kitchen  and  a  neighbourhood  child-care  centre.  Finding  a  market  for  clothes,  dolls  and 
articles  of  weaving,  however,  proves  to  be  more  difficult  than  originally  expected.  Potential  customers  want  to 
see  designs  and  models  first.  But  no  money  is  available  for  sample  collections.  Taking  out  credit  without  a 
guaranteed  market  is  too  much  of  a  risk.  Purchasing  materials  and  other  necessary  supplies  at  discount  prices 
and  with  payment  terms  of  one  to  two  months  is  conditional  upon  a  good  volume  of  regular  production. 
Neither  the  usual  raffles  and  bazaars,  nor  the  inconsistent  monthly  instalments  in  the  cooperative  savings  plan 
can  compensate  for  the  lack  of  capital.  There  is  not  enough  volunteer  help  for  the  community  kitchen.  They 
expect  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  minimum  wages.  Not  even  associate  members  patronize  the  cooperative 
grocery  on  a  regular  basis.  The  selection  of  food  products,  vegetables  and  fruits  is  limited.  Produce  is  seldom 
fresh.  Slow  turnover  makes  the  purchase  of  stock  expensive  and  complicated.  Electricity,  rent  and  telephone 
cost  more  than  anticipated.  Prices  can  no  longer  be  kept  as  low  as  promised.  Products  begin  to  disappear 
from  the  shelves,  and  salespersonnel  are  accused  of  stealing.  Multi-interest  production  does  not  go  according 
to  plan.  Occasional  gripes  become  more  frequent.  Rivalries  mount.  Older  members  criticize  the  younger 
ones  who  retaliate  with  complaints  and  stories  of  their  own.  The  weavers  are  not  prepared  to  share  any  of 
their  profits.  The  seamstresses  jealously  guard  whatever  they  earn  from  an  occasional  sale.  The  cooperative's 
directors  fall  into  disfavour.  The  members  are  divided.  Many  stop  attending  regular  meetings.  Hardly  anyone 
is  prepared  to  do  anything  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  supporting  organizations  are  supposed  to  lend  a  hand 
and  rescue  the  undertaking  with  donations.  Their  failure  to  come  through  triggers  resentment.  The 
cooperative  finally  disbands.  Only  a  few  individuals  —  maybe  ten  of  the  more  than  eighty  original  members 
—  stay  on  in  small  groups  and  actually  manage  to  run  a  successful  business. 

What  is  more  important  —  the  cooperative  and  its  economic  success,  or  harmony 
within  the  group?  The  right  answer  can  only  be  economic  success,  for  that  was  the 
reason  the  group  came  together  in  the  first  place.  In  many  such  situations,  however, 
supporting  organizations  concentrate  on  harmony.  If  a  dispute  arises  between  two 
members  of  the  group,  the  helpers  organize  a  course  in  human  relations  and  arrange 
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for  private  discussions  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  Afterwards  a  party  is  organized 
for  tine  sake  of  good  will,  and  everyone  is  happy  until  the  next  inevitable  flare  up.  No 
group  is  immune  to  conflict.  After  all,  none  of  us  are  super-human.  We  all  have  our 
lilces  and  dislikes,  our  sensitivities  and  ambitions.  But  more  than  training  in 
camaraderie,  production  groups  need  guidance  to  help  them  improve  the  quality  of 
their  work,  organize  production  as  rationally  as  possible,  and  effectively  market  their 
products.  When  business  is  good,  personal  conflicts  may  not  disappear,  but  they 
become  less  relevant  and  recede  into  the  background  as  success  sets  in.  Anyone  not 
willing  to  participate  because  of  personal  grievances  is  free  to  leave.  While  that  may  be 
unfortunate,  a  cooperative  is  primarily  a  money-making  proposition  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  members.  If  it  can  operate  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  friendship,  so  much 
the  better,  but  mutual  sympathy  is  not  a  must.  The  important  thing  is  being  able  to  tell 
the  difference  between  what  ought  to  come  first  and  what  second! 


On  the  necessity  of  creating  an  image 

Every  organization  or  Institution  operates  within  a  marl<et.  It  is  i  matter  of  prestige  and  image,  but  also  of 
finances.  Without  contributions,  donations,  or  grants,  voluntary  agencies  could  not  survive.  They  need 
resources  to  pay  the  rent  and  salaries,  to  purchase  and  maintain  automobiles  and  office  equipment,  to  con- 
duct seminars,  to  make  evaluations,  to  finance  the  piinting  and  distribution  of  publications,  etc.  Funds  from 
private  or  official  sources,  on  the  other  hand,  are  limited  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  competition.  Oganlzations 
have  to  attract  the  attention  of  potential  backers.  To  do  so,  they  need  to  develop  a  public  profile.  Success 
depends  on  how  well  they  present  themselves,  and  fund  raising  is  the  key  —  for  organizations  in  the  North  as 
well  as  for  those  in  the  South.  Costly  seminars  have  been  held  for  international  audiences  —  representatives 
of  non-government  adult  education  and  social  work  organizations  seeking  to  learn  the  best  strategies  to 
mobilize  resources.  (In  last  analysis,  the  seminars  generated  nothing  but  expenses.  A  course  in  fund  raising  is 
no  guarantee  for  success.)  Year  after  year,  representatives  of  organizations  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  have  to  pack  their  suitcases  and  embark  on  solicitation  tours  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada, 
]apan  and  Europe.  During  the  last  few  years,  representatives  of  organizations  from  the  former  socialist  coun- 
tries have  joined  the  already  keen  competition . 

The  task  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  With  so  many  donor  organizations,  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  rele- 
vant personsand  schedule  appointments.  Visits  are  generally  regarded  as  a  bother,  and  the  visitors  are  seldom 
made  to  feel  welcome.  They  come  unsure  of  their  focuses  and  priorities.  Assuming  an  air  of  self  confidence 
and  pride  in  the  achievements  of  their  institution,  they  approach  their  would-be  backers  with  an  attitude  of 
compliant  modesty.  Their  interest,  they  say,  is  professional  exchange,  to  become  better  acquainted.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  visit,  they  reach  for  their  briefcases  and  produce  the  plans  for  projects  that  need  financial  back- 
ing. Discussions  seldom  end  with  a  commitment.  Instead  they  evoke  reactions  of  reservation  and  evasive  in- 
terest. The  representative  of  the  potential  donor  organization  makes  vague  promises  about  taking  time  in  tlie 
near  future  lo  have  a  closer  look  at  the  documents,  and  gives  the  usual  excuses  about  tight  budgets  and  reduc- 
tions in  spending.  Such  fund  raising  tours  involve  considerable  investments  on  the  part  of  the  organizations 
from  the  South,  and  more  recently  those  from  the  East  as  well.  The  actual  trips  are  expensive  enough,  but 
travel  preparations  are  time  consuming  and  costly,  too.  Handy  pamphlets  describing  the  organizations  and 
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their  work  have  lo  be  prepared  and  published,  where  possible  with  colour  photographs  and  on  quality  paper. 
The  organizations  cannot  afford  to  appear  destitute.  It  lielps  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  accomplishments,  so 
besides  doing  the  work,  staff  members  must  document  their  accomplishments  in  writing  in  a  presentable 
form.  Another  compulsory  exercize  is  the  drafting  of  detailed  project  plans  and  corresponding  budget 
estimates.  Figures  have  to  have  an  ample  margin  without  appearing  excessive.  In  addition  to  norm.al  expenses, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  soliciting  organizations  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  videos  of  their  work  in  action, 
trusting  in  the  compatibility  of  video  systems,  with  the  hope  hope  that  someone  at  the  donor  organizations 
will  take  time  to  view  them.  Sizeable  investments  in  time  and  money  are  required  for  such  undertakings,  ail  of 
which,  needless  to  say,  are  lost  to  the  actual  work  of  the  organizations  with  rural  and  urban  communities.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  investments  are  imperative  considering  how  impossible  it  is  for  non-government 
organizations  in  tlie  South  to  survive  on  their  own  by  charging  tor  their  services  or  taking  on  official 
assignments  within  their  own  countries. 

The  situation  should  be  somewhat  easier  in  the  North.  Ministries  for  cooperation  and 
assistance  depend  on  NGOs  for  budget  spending.  And  with  all  the  civil  wars,  natural 
disasters  and  hunger  crises  in  recent  times,  readiness  has  grown  to  help  out  with  private 
donations.  If  a  non-government  organization  has  established  a  relationship  of  mutual 
trust  with  a  ministry  and  has  a  minimum  of  political  backing  besides,  its  existence  and 
work  are  practically  guaranteed.  Naturally  there  are  conditions:  It  has  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  the  ministry,  comply  with  all  regulations,  set  high  standards  for  its 
projects,  manage  its  resources  well,  and  submit  adequate  reports. 

None  tlie  less,  funding  conditions  change.  At  present  we  are  witnessing  a  shift  in  public 
responsibility  and  public  finances  from  the  national  domain  to  the  European  Union. 
This  has  implications  for  organizations  of  the  North.  Formerly,  when  we  at  liZ/DVV 
were  asked  for  publications  on  our  organization  and  its  work,  we  were  always  able  to 
point  out  that  our  project  work  takes  precedence  over  documentation  and  publicity. 
However,  with  the  European  Commission's  new  responsibilities  towards  our  partner 
countries,  we  must  now  compete  for  funds  in  Brussels,  and  that  requires  us  to  devote 
more  attention  to  public  relations.  Multi-lingual  documents  must  be  prepared  to 
describe  our  activities,  and  declarations  and  manifestos  must  be  published  to  explain 
our  philosophy.  The  question  arises,  however,  whether  our  new  obligations  will  leave 
us  with  enough  time  and  energy  to  contemplate  strategies  for  responding  to  the 
apocalyptic  atrocities  of  Africa;  or  to  develop  alternative  income-generating  activities 
with  the  coffee  pickers  in  Brazil  who  face  years  of  unemployment  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  frosts  that  took  such  a  heavy  toll  on  coffee  plantations  in  extended  regions  of  the 
country;  or  to  work  on  impulses  for  a  gradual  process  of  change  in  India,  Thailand  or 
Indonesia  where  AIDS  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  because  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  behaviour  patterns? 

According  to  experience,  the  most  effective  way  for  NGOs  to  promote  their  image  is 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  professional  competence,  integrity  and  dependability;  to 
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conduct  their  partnerships  in  an  atmosphere  of  openness;  to  work  with  untiring 
dedication  in  the  service  of  the  popular  majorities;  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  against 
hunger,  squalor,  sickness  and  tyranny  that  disregards  their  values,  denies  their  rights 
and  keeps  them  in  ignorance  instead  of  helping  them  to  learn  what  they  need  to  know 
to  be  able  to  oi^anize  their  lives  with  some  small  measure  of  colour  and  dignity. 
Publicity  campaigns  are  important,  but  when  do  they  begin  to  undermine  the 
substance  of  organizations  in  North,  South  or  East?  When  do  they  start  to  conflict  with 
the  work  in  the  interest  of  disadvantaged  members  of  society?  We  have  to  keep  our 
priorities  straight!  First  things  first! 

On  the  tendency  to  talk  about  acting 
instead  of  acting  rather  than  talking 

The  human  capacity  for  perfomiance  in  exceptional  situations  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  somethingwe  regu- 
larly experience  when  it  comes  to  international  adult  education  congresses  —  how  willingly  adult  educators 
tal<eit  upon  themselves  to  sit  in  aeroplanes  in  cramped  conditions  for  hours  on  end  so  they  can  fly  clear  across 
continents  and  oceans;  how  capable  they  are  to  live  from  suitcases  in  crowded  hotel  rooms  for  days  and  even 
weeks  at  a  time;  how  much  patience  they  can  muster  while  waiting  in  endless  lines  in  front  of  registration 
desks,  at  distribution  counters  to  pick  up  seminar  papers  and  congress  material,  outside  of  central  offices  to 
reconfirm,  reschedule  or  reroute  their  return  flights,  in  cafeterias,  at  photocopiers  and  fax  machines.  And 
then  there  are  the  endless  amounts  of  documents  and  statements  that  have  to  be  handed  out  or  collected 
from  fellow  participants,  even  though  everybody  knows  that  such  documents  and  statements  generally  wind 
up  in  a  corner  somewhere  without  being  read;  or  the  endless  hours  that  have  to  be  spent  on  uncomfortable 
chairs  at  the  unpleasant  task  of  listening,  a  chore  most  of  us  find  particularly  difficult  when  it  comes  to  those 
agonizing  welcome  addresses  and  long-winded  introductory  presentations. 

After  surviving  the  relatively  differentiated  analyses  in  carefully  prepared  introductory  expositions,  par- 
ticipants are  required  to  suffer  an  almost  inevitable  breakdown  in  the  process  of  thought  during  the  next  point 
on  the  agenda  when  the  important  aspects  of  the  central  theme  are  more  often  than  not  forced  into  as  many 
compartmentalized  subtopics  as  are  needed  to  match  the  number  of  discussion  groups  Into  which  the  main 
group  can  then  be  conveniently  subdivided.  After  regrouping  and  the  ritual  of  introductions,  when  everyone 
has  had  a  chance  to  express  his  or  her  lofty  expectations,  when  the  ice  has  been  broken  through  party  games 
reminiscent  of  childhood  birthday  parties  and  school  trips,  each  participant  must  try  to  remain  as  "in- 
conspicuous as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  the  burden  of  being  designated  recording  secretary  and  having  to  take 
minutes  and  face  the  plenary  session  in  an  attempt  to  recapitulate  and  make  some  sense  out  of  all  that  was 
said.  Then  comes  the  ever  recurrent  exercise  of  brainstorming  in  which  everyone  feels  obliged  to  produce 
ostensibly  intelligent  and  novel  contributio.is  to  Inspire  and  advance  discussion  on  situations  about  which 
they  possess  mere  second-hand  and  superficial  information  outside  of  any  relevant  social  context.  After  that, 
the  participants  all  have  to  stand  by  and  watch  as  thtir  own  personal  experiences  are  reduced  by  someone  else 
to  simplified  generalizations  under  the  narrow  aspect  of  the  working  group's  assigned  subtoplc.  No  one  seems 
concerned  whether  conclusions  are  authentic,  logical  or  relevant,  particularly  in  cases  where  new  discussion 
techniques  are  supposed  to  ensure  equality  in  a  pseudo-democratic  approach,  and  situations,  ideas  and 
statements  are  degenerated  to  catch  phrases  encircled  on  worksheets  tacked  to  the  wall.  The  next  distortion 
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takes  place  at  the  plenary  session  where  the  results  of  the  different  discussion  groups  are  gathered  for  further 
generalizations  and  simplifications  until  nothing  remains  but  pat  statements  almost  completely  divorced  from 
the  reality  beyond  the  world  of  seminars  and  conferences  —  the  reality,  namely,  of  our  practical  work  with  its 
problems  and  challenges. 

To  be  able  to  endure  all  this  may  be  remarkable,  but  even  more  astounding  is  the  capacity  for  participants, 
once  sessions  and  meetings  are  over,  to  find  new  vitality  to  socialize  far  into  the  night  as  If  mind  and  body 
nevei'  grow  tired  —  the  ability  to  function  without  any  trouble  for  days  at  a  time  on  three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep.  It  cannot  be  much  more  than  that  for  many  participants.  The  brief  and  fitful  moments  of  dozing  off 
during  the  speeches  of  their  colleagues  are  too  guarded  and  Interrupted  by  their  own  compulsory  turn  at  the 
podium  to  substitute  for  a  solid  nig1;tof  rest.  Am"  'hen  there  is  the  pressureof  finding  at  least  a  few  hours  for 
the  obligatory  sightseeing  trip  to  Machu  Picchu  or  tr  e  pyramids  of  GIza,  and  the  shopping  tour  to  be  able  to 
bring  home  a  few  souvenirs  for  the  family  as  tangibi;  evidence  of  still  another  place  where  spouse  or  parent 
was  away  on  duty  leaving  partner  or  children  on  ti.eir  own. 

After  so  much  stress  and  strain  and  doing  without,  it  Is  all  the  more  amazing  to  see  how  the  seminar  or  con- 
gioss  always  manages  to  be  rated  a  complete  success,  how  everyone  always  seems  to  bring  away  new  realiza- 
tions and  impulses  for  his  or  her  future  work,  and  how  unfortunate  it  always  is  that  time  was  so  short.  Every- 
one agrees  on  the  need  to 
get  together  again  for  new 
seminars  and  congresses 
at  every  level  so  as  to  con- 
tinue analysis  and  ad- 
vance the  discussion. 
Documenting  the  event  Is 
a  must.  Copies  have  to  be 
printed  and  sent  out  to 
participants  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  Every 
conference  has  Its  follow- 
up,  every  seminar  Is  one 
link  in  a  chain,  one  meet- 
ing leads  to  another  Who 
of  us  has  not  complained 
about  having  to  attend 
still  another  seminar  at 
which  our  presence  Is  re- 
quested. But  all  too  often 
we  lack  the  strength  to 
say  no. 

When  it  comes  to 
analyzing  complex 
problems,  Inowever, 
is  it  not  true  tinat  a 
private  office  away 
from  interruptions 
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or  distractions  is  more  appropriate  as  a  worl<place  ttian  a  plenary  session?  And  wtien  it 
conies  to  intensive  dialogue,  is  not  a  small  team  more  likely  to  be  productive  tlian  a 
large  discussion  group?  Time  pressure  can  stimulate  tliouglit  process,  but  a  hectic  at- 
mosphere is  detrimental.  Scepticism  is  in  order  when  it  comes  to  judging  the  relevance 
of  seminar  results.  Seminars  may  be  a  source  of  ideas,  but  they  are  not  the  place  to 
ponder  complex  problems.  Group  work  is  like  a  chain:  its  strength  as  a  whole  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  weakest  link.  Four  hundred  eyes  cannot  really  see  more  than  two 
or  twenty,  and  the  more  viewers  there  are,  the  more  diffuse  the  picture  becomes.  In 
each  of  our  own  situations,  we  can  only  profit  to  a  very  limited  degree  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  The  so-called  "multiplier  effect",  invoked  so  often  in  connection 
with  seminars,  turns  out  to  be  more  myth  than  reality  in  practice.  If  the  goals  of  con- 
ferences themselves  were  to  be  used  as  a  yardstick,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  would 
stand  the  test  of  a  serious  profit  analysis.  Without  a  doubt,  however,  they  are  a  boon 
for  airlines,  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Seminars  and  conferences  do  serve  a  purpose,  of  course.  They  relieve  the  monotony  of 
our  everyday  routines.  They  are  a  source  of  stimulus.  Meeting  with  colleagues  is  always 
an  enriching  experience,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  rather  isolated  in  our  work. 
They  offer  time  outside  working  sessions  for  conversations  and  planning.  Such  side  ef- 
fects are  almost  always  more  valuable  than  the  actual  event.  Conferences  can  issue 
declarations  valuable  for  lobby  purposes  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  signing 
organizations.  Such  declarations,  of  course,  should  be  prepared  before  the  con- 
ferences. Spontaneous  results  left  to  chance  should  not  be  trusted.  Associations  have 
the  statutory  obligation  to  hold  general  assemblies  where  resolutions  are  passed  and 
officers  are  elected.  Here,  too,  it  is  the  preparation  beforehand  that  counts.  Other 
seminars  are  held  for  the  sake  of  education,  in  concentrated  periods  of  training,  par- 
ticipants learn  to  use  new  material  and  methods  valuable  for  their  work. 

The  real  value  of  all  the  rest,  however,  is  questionable.  And  the  more  international  an 
event  is,  the  more  its  validity  should  be  questioned.  Often  enough  a  single  convention 
costs  as  much  as  it  takes  for  liZ/DVV  to  finance  an  entire  project.  For  months  at  a  time 
congresses  siphon  off  considerable  energy  from  the  organizations  and  institutions  in 
charge  of  their  preparation  and  follow-up,  while  taking  many  staff  members  away  from 
their  actual  duties.  This  refers  particularly  to  those  colleagues  in  our  field  who  race 
from  one  seminar  to  another  —  today  Nairobi,  tomorrow  Madrid,  next  week  Rio  and 
from  there  on  to  Bangkok  —  in  order  to  speak  about  how  closely  they  work  with  the 
"grassroots"  sector,  how  much  they  have  learned  from  the  rich  store  of  popular 
knowledge  of  different  peoples,  and  how  participatory  their  approach  always  is. 
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What  is  the  real  motive?  is  it  the  improvement  of  basic  conditions  and  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  members  of  society,  the  group  to  which  adult  education  is  commit- 
ted? Or  is  it  seif-fuifiiment  and  a  chance  to  be  on  display  in  an  interesting  and  attractive 
atmosphere,  hopefully  with  press  conferences  and  radio  or  television  interviews  in  the 
company  of  interesting  and  attractive  personalities  from  the  conference  jet  set?  What 
comes  first  and  what  comes  second?  If  only  we  could  tetl  the  difference! 

On  losing  sight  of  our  purpose  in  our  drive  to  exist 

•  Every  respectable  person  belongs  to  a  club  or  society,  and  every  respectable  club  or  society  belongs  to  an 
association  on  a  local,  national,  continental  and  world  level.  In  every  association  there  are  working  groups 
and  committees.  The  board  of  directors,  frequently  represented  by  its  secretary  general  or  executive  director, 
has  to  be  consulted  on  all  relevant  questions  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  .wciety  or  association.  Every  society 
and  every  association  belongs  to  national  and  regional  groups  and  task  forces.  Needless  to  say,  each  of  these 
separate  bodies  requires  a  speaker  and  a  board.  Members  meet  at  general  assemblies  according  to  need  — 
monthly,  quarterly,  once  every  semester,  or  at  least  once  a  year.  Enough  reporti  and  minutes  to  devour  entire 
forests  have  to  be  prepared  for  every  committee  meeting,  working  group  session,  and  assembly.  Articles  of 
association  need  to  be  revised,  activity  reports  need  to  be  delivered,  position  papers  must  be  issued.  All  this 
paper  work  lias  to  be  sent  out  on  time  to  all  participants  —  and  tliat  includes  not  only  actual  but  also  would- 
be  participants  —  so  that  it  can  be  carefully  studied  before  the  relevant  meeting  takes  place.  In  addition,  new 
developments  pertaining  to  the  society  or  association  have  to  be  printed  up  for  distribution  In  regular 
bulletins.  But  the  real  calling  card  ol  any  society  or  association  is  the  journal  it  publishes  on  a  semi-annual,  or 
better  still  on  a  quarteriy  basis,  where  higher  goals  are  discussed  and  presented  with  intellectual  finesse. 
TIneoretically  they  are  for  purchase.  Prices  for  single  copies  and  subscription  rates  are  listed.  But  the  market 
demand  for  such  ioumals  is  so  minimal  that  in  most  cases  they  are  distributed  without  charge.  Anyone  who 
lias  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  such  publications  knows  how  much  distribution  alone  can  cost. 

Running  a  society  or  association  is  a  highly  involved  matter.  It  functions  according  to 
self-imposed  rules  with  its  own  set  of  complex  dynamics  that  demand  considerable 
time  and  energy.  And  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  the  amount  covered  by  member- 
ship fees  is  virtually  negligible.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  the  articles  of  association  state  a 
philanthropic  purpose,  the  good  intentions  of  the  founders  are  beyond  question,  and, 
last  not  least,  tax  immunity  is  at  stake.  In  a  variation  on  Parkinson's  Law,  however,  one 
might  say  that  the  demands  of  maintaining  a  society  have  a  tendency  to  supplant  the 
purpose  for  which  the  society  was  originally  founded.  Perhaps  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion ought  to  specify  what  the  whole  thing  is  really  all  about:  The  purpose  of  the  society  is 
the  society  itself.  Theie  is  a  word  for  this  in  German :  »Vereinsmeierei«,  a  fanatical  sort 
of  »clubism«. 

Yes,  indeed!  The  finger  is  also  pointing  at  adult  education  —  at  our  membership  and 
involvement  in  the  commission  on  basic  principles,  the  commission  on  international 
cooperation,  the  committee  for  continuing  education,  the  ecology  network,  the 
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women  s  neuvork,  the  political  education  networl<,  tlie  liuman  rigiits  networl<,  tlie  in- 
terest group  for  ttie  promotion  of  adult  education  in  institutes  of  tiigtier  learning,  the 
national  NGO  cooperative,  the  subregional  association,  the  continental  association, 
the  world  association;  at  our  advisory  sDtus  at  UNESCO,  our  society  bulletins,  our 
monthly  adult  education  newsletters,  the  woman's  voice,  the  athenaeum  of  continuing 
education...  What  self-respecting  adult  education  organization  does  not  see  itself 
caught  up  in  a  similar  list  of  such  commitments?  Admittedly,  the  names  are  invented, 
but  the  resemblance  to  real  organizations  and  working  groups  is  by  no  means  acciden- 
tal. Is  it  clubism?  Even  though  the  matter  at  hand  concerns  education,  basic  training, 
continuing  education,  further  education,  political  education,  general  education,  basic 
general  education  and  all  the  subtle  nuances  in  educational  concepts  that  vary  from 
country  to  country  and  speaker  to  speaker?  Even  though  we  are  talking  about  voca- 
tional qualifications,  multicultural  qualifications,  social  competence,  educational 
policy,  latitude,  panicipation,  strategies,  key  questions,  challenges?  Even  though  all 
those  topics  are  so  important  as  to  require  highly  differentiated  and  qualified  delibera- 
tion and  action,  always  — -  nota  bene  —  In  the  interest  of  the  target  groups  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  serving?  It  may  not  be  clubism  of  the  type  one  might  see  in  a  bowling 
league  or  a  federation  of  pigeon  breeders  where  being  on  the  executive  board  or  at- 
tending committee  meetings  can  become  a  surrogate  for  professional  success.  But  to 
allow  the  peripheral  apparatus  of  oi^anization  to  develop  into  all-consuming  self- 
propelled  activities  that  are  alien  to  the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  keep  us  from 
wh  '■■  ve  really  should  be  doing  most  certainly  does  constitute  a  very  grave  danger: 

»From  small  beginnings,  highly  motivated  and  willing  to  confront  difficult  situa- 
tions, there  is  a  dangei  that  NGOs  may  reach  a  stage  of  conservatism,  complacen- 
cy and  bureaucratisation. ...  It  seems  indeed  that  in  certain  cases  NGOs  do  not  age 
well,  and  that  relatively  secure  resources  and  perhaps  also  grovirth  in  size  beyond  a 
certain  threshold  endangers  such  essential  features  as  the  willingness  to  innovate, 
and  to  stay  close  to  the  poor. ...  How  can  large  and  financially  secure  NGOs  avoid 
turning  into  something  similar  to  parastatal  organisations,  losing  touch  with  their 
constituencies  and  with  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  were  set  up?...« 

OECD,  Volunm7  Aid  for  Development;  The  Role  of  Non-Governmanul  Organisations, 

Paris,  1988,  S.  32 

Our  time  on  committee  and  subcommittee  work  is  lime  lost  to  our  work  with  rural 
and  urban  communities.  It  is  time  and  enei^  that  could  otherwise  be  spent  on  careful 
planning  and  monitoring  of  projects,  on  stepping  back  to  reflect  on  concepts  that  need 
to  be  revised  and  improved  for  future  use.  it  shrinks  the  »time  budget"  that  we  hear  so 
often  about  today  (It  sounds  so  technical  and  planned),  and  leaves  less  space  for  the 
original  purpose  of  the  society.  As  an  inevitable  result,  the  professional  quality  of  our 
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work  suffers.  Also  lost  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  society  are  the  funds  in  our  budgets 
that  are  required  for  meetir.35,  trips,  days  of  worl<,  production  and  distribution  of 
documents  —  ail  cost -consuming  items. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  imply  that  organization  and  institutionalization  are 
superfluous  to  the  work  and  dedication  of  adult  educators  and  social  workers.  On  the 
contrary,  without  organizational  and  institutional  structures,  our  work  could  not  pro- 
gress beyond  the  stage  of  isolated  programmes  based  on  individual  and  arbitrary  crite- 
ria. The  most  common  forms  of  institutional  organization  all  over  the  world,  besides 
the  private  foundation  established  for  a  philanthropic  purpose,  are  the  society  and  the 
association.  There  is  no  question  about  the  necessity  of  regulatory  and  control 
mechanisms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  society  or  association  can  increase  its  sphere  of 
influence  and  relevance  by  joining  together  with  others.  How  else  should  interests  be 
represented  and  asserted  on  the  levei  of  national  and  international  decision-makers.' 
The  main  thing,  once  again,  is  the  ability  to  discern  what  is  important  and  what  is  not, 
the  capacity  to  recognize  at  what  point  unimportant  things  start  to  become  detrimen- 
tal. When  are  organizational  activities  and  national  and  international  links  beneficial  to 
the  purpose  of  the  organization,  when  do  they  strengthen  its  work  in  a  professional  and 
political  sense,  when  do  they  increase  its  capacity  to  act,  and  when  do  they  begin  to  tax 
its  energy  and  use  up  its  funds.  What  comes  first  and  what  comes  second? 

On  the  magic  of  symbolic  activities 

In  a  solemn  .itmosphere  of  artificial  fog,  coloiirfully  attired  attendants  ceremoniously  strode  to  the  podium 
bearing  a  four-iiandled  portable  frame  upon  which  lay  a  precious  book  containing  a  dedication  penned  in  by 
3  royal  h.ind,  but  otherwise  empty  pages.  For  every  continent  a  select  personality  representing  his  or  her 
region  swore  a  pledge  that  in  the  coming  international  year  of  literacy  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  word.  The  book  was  now  supposed  to  multiply,  to  travel  from  country  to  country  and  be 
filled  with  visible  testimony  of  the  power  of  literacy  and  the  grief  resulting  from  its  denial  as  well  as  the  joy  ac- 
companying its  acquisition  in  the  face  of  great  odds.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  supposed  to  be  gathered 
together  into  a  single  volume  and  formally  presented  to  the  Secretai7  General  of  the  United  Nations  —  a 
legacy  of  the  people  of  the  world  to  the  organization  representing  the  world's  peoples:  "Words  are  what  I've 
got..."  Book  Voyage,  El  Libro  Viajero... 

Emotional  silence  filled  the  atmosphere  and  then  gave  way  to  jubilant  applause  as  cluster  after  cluster  of  col- 
ourful balloons  rose  into  the  evening  sky,  one  for  each  continent,  each  hearing  a  pone.ntous  message  on  the 
power  of  the  word,  each  promulgating  the  universal  right  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  messages  floated 
on  their  way,  borne  by  the  four  winds,  carried  over  the  seven  seas  to  each  of  the  six  continents,  while  everyone 
lit  a  candle  in  a  petal-shaped  paper  candle  holder,  and  the  dancing  began.  The  v/ork  of  a  worid  assembly  of 
adult  educators  was  consiimmatiJd. 

Highly  qualified  staff  from  the  national  NGO  scene  travel  to  the  city  that  is  still  the  seat  of  govemmont  of  a 
fairiy  imporunt  Industrialized  nation  in  order  to  undertake  a  20  kilometre  walk.  To  be  sure,  hiking  has  tradi- 
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tion  in  Germany  and  is  probably  even  fiealtfiy.  Tfie  word  "wanderiust"  fias  found  its  way  into  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Engllsfi  and  even  Engllsfi-speaking  people  know  the  song  about  "the  Happy  Wanderem. 
Evsryone  seems  to  recognize  the  value  of  mild  physical  exercise.  But  why  such  a  long  trip?  Why  not  a  hike  in 
the  country  Instead  of  a  walk  around  a  city?  Because  it  is  not  a  walk  for  the  sake  of  a  walk.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  to  remind  our  governing  bodies  and  decision  makers  that  a  group  of  alert  and  dedicated  citizens  are 
keeplnga  critical  eye  on  all  their  wheelings  and  dealings.  They  had  better  not  do  anything  undemocratic,  or 
be  misguided  by  false  interests!  And  to  prevent  any  false  impression  that  the  group  might  be  on  an  offire 
outing,  it  has  to  have  a  name  to  rule  out  any  misunderstanding  about  its  elevated  purpose:  The  German  Walk! 
Now  everything  has  become  clear!  Nothing  with  a  title  like  that  can  be  anything  but  a  progressive  p>olitical  in- 
itiative! 

Financed  with  subsidies  from  European  souices,  a  special  train  departs  for  a  tourof  Europe.  The  itinerary  in- 
cludes Berlin,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Budapest...  Stops  are  made  at  various  stations  along  the  route  so  that  people 
can  assemble  to  hear  speeches,  take  part  In  discussions  and  participate  in  accompanying  cultural  events.  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  sleeping  and  dining  cars.  Thp  passengers  are  adult  educators  from  various  European 
countries,  those  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  included.  They  ride  the  tracks  through  the  night  because  they  want 
to  meet  colleagues  and  forge  new  contacts,  exchange  experiences  and  learn  from  one  another,  all  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  enrichment.  It  is  not  just  an  ordinary  train  ride  whose  only  motive  is  to  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  as  comfortably  as  possible.  It  is  a  special  trip.  What  counts  is  the  trip  itself,  and  therefore  It  needs  a 
special  name  with  a  symbolic  touch,  descriptive  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  subtle  playon  words:  Euro-Train! 
Besides  evoking  a  picture  of  the  common  house  and  rapprochement  among  peoples  separated  from  one 
another  for  so  long,  it  calls  to  mind  the  concept  of  "training"  with  all  its  implications  for  adult  educators. 

Human  beings  have  been  accustomed  to  embellishing  their  acts  witii  symbols  from  the 
time  our  first  ancestors  conjured  up  the  success  of  their  hunt  for  caribou  and  mam- 
moths through  cave  paintings.  Every  significant  task,  every  relevant  aspect  of  private 
and  community  life  from  the  sowing  of  seeds  to  bringing  in  the  harvest,  from  becom- 
ing an  adult  to  mating,  from  birth  to  death  was,  and  in  many  .societies  still  is  accom- 
panied from  start  to  finish  by  symbolic  acts  and  rituals.  Symbolic  acts  and  rituals  are 
designed  to  produce  rain  in  the  right  amount  and  at  the  right  time.  They  ensure  the 
fertility  of  man  and  beast,  or  help  communities  protect  themselves  and  destroy  their 
enemies.  Sticking  pins  into  a  doll  fashioned  into  the  effigy  of  an  adversary  is  a  way  to 
bring  him  pain  or  even  death  over  long  distances.  Symbolic  acts  and  rituals  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  so-called  primitive  cultures.  The  Christian  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  just  as  much  an  example  as  the  tearing  of  the  bridal  veil  at  a  wedding 
ceremony.  Symbols  exist  in  the  form  of  habits  and  customs  handed  down  from  the 
world  of  superstition.  Superstitions  still  have  a  place  in  modern  technological  societies, 
even  though  they  are  not  really  believed. 

Rituals  and  symbols  are  something  we  more  or  less  respect  as  long  as  they  concern 
cultures  of  the  past  or  some  other  society.  They  are  the  stuff  of  research  for  an- 
thropologists, cultural  historians  or  theologians.  In  general,  however,  they  are  alien  to 
progressive  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  We  let  ourselves  cross  our  fingei^s,  knock  on 
wood,  or  take  a  step  backwards  as  long  as  it  does  not  cost  any  time  or  effort.  All  the 
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rest  tends  to  be  bothersome  and  conflicts 
with  our  sense  of  efficiency  and  ration- 
ality. The  days  are  over  when  spells,  dan- 
ces or  gestures  were  considered  benefi- 
cial or  even  necessary  for  the  realization 
of  private  or  community  desires,  goals  or 
undertakings. 


With  this  in  mind,  it  is  all  the  more 
astonishing  the  way  enlightened  adult 
educators  have  managed  to  conserve 
their  propensity  for  such  behaviour. 
Maybe  the  whole  group  should  be 
declared  a  rare  species  and  become  the 
focus  of  anthropological  research.  Not 
only  do  they  initiate  or  embellish  their 
work  with  such  activities.  At  times  they 


>  >We  only  wanted  spades  and  shovels, 


but  the  experts  insisted  on  an  excavator<<       invest  more  energy  in  creating  symbols 

than  in  doing  the  work  for  which  the 
symbols  are  supposed  to  stand.  Often  enough  the  symbols  become  a  substitute  for 
their  work.  The  »Book  Voyage"  was  a  costly  project.  Countless  hours  of  coordinating 
and  joint  planning  'ent  into  the  production  of  a  thin  volume  printed  on  high  quality 
paper  with  quotes  and  photos  documenting  literacy  work.  Whether  it  really  favoured 
the  promotion  of  literacy  is  doubtful.  It  was  probably  not  instrumental  in  helping 
anyone  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  and  it  can  hardly  have  accomplished  much  in 
the  way  of  shaping  educational  policy.  The  balloons  burst  after  a  few  miles.  The  adult 
educators  were  happy  to  be  home  again  after  so  many  days  on  the  rails.  Surely  more 
communicative  places  can  be  found  for  meetings  and  encounters  than  crowded  train 
compartments.  There  is  little  chance  that  the  people  who  wield  political  power  in  Ger- 
many would  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  a  group  of  wandering  adult 
educators.  Controlling- representatives  in  pariiamontary  committees  and  working 
through  the  media  to  shape  public  opinion  offers  a  lot  more  promise. 

Why  is  there  so  much  of  this  kind  of  makeshift  activity  that  eats  away  at  time  and 
resources  so  vital  to  our  main  purpose.  Is  it  like  the  competitive  urge  that  we  so  often 
see  among  intellectuals,  a  sort  of  compulsion  to  outdo  one  another  in  creativity  and 
originality?  Or  are  the  essential  tasks  too  difficult,  too  strenuous,  too  hopeless,  or  too 
trivial?  Might  it  be  that  we  need  a  public  display  of  symbolic  gestures  to  hide  feelings  of 
resignation  from  ourselves  and  others?  Are  we  simply  avoiding  the  real  confrontation 
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and  removing  ourselves  to  the  safety  of  sideshows  where  we  can  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  success  without  hurting  anyone?  Maybe  it  is  just  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  indulge  in  creativity  that  we  seem  to  miss  in  our  common,  ordinary,  everyday 
routine  with  urban  and  rural  communities,  minority  groups,  unemployed  persons, 
women,  indigenous  peoples?  Or  have  we  forgotten  that  creativity  is  something  our 
work  desperately  needs?  True,  not  the  up-in-the-clouds  kind,  but  the  kind  geared  to 
the  needs  of  our  target  groups  —  the  kind  that  is  an  instrument  rather  than  a  substitute 
for  action!  Up  to  what  point  are  publicity  campaigns  necessary  and  beneficial  for 
oi^anizations  to  realize  their  work,  to  promote  consciousness,  to  shape  opinions,  to 
win  support?  And  when  do  they  begin  to  weaken  that  work  by  diverting  energy  and 
funds  away  from  the  actual  purpose?  Once  again  we  find  ourselves  in  a  grey  zone 
where  we  have  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  important  and  what  is  secon- 
dary! 


On  the  world  in  which  we  live 

Progressive  degradation  of  the  earth's  environment  poses  a  tiireat  to  its  very  existence.  Uniike  our  grand- 
parents, we  have  too  much  ozone  where  it  does  us  harm,  and  too  iittie  in  the  stratosphere  where  it  shields  us. 
Urge  forest  belts  are  disappearing,  and  not  just  in  the  South,  as  a  result  of  massive  timbering  and  an  Increasing 
instance  of  forest  fires.  Farmen  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  cultivate  what  is  left  because  of 
spreadingerosion,  accelerating  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  a  sinking  water  table.  Even  lay  people  are  beginning 
to  notice  a  decrease  in  the  variety  and  frequency  of  birds,  butterflies  or  wild  flowers,  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, the  sight  of  bats  and  fireflies,  or  the  sound  of  crickets  on  a  summer  evening  are  becoming  increasingly 
rare.  Stork  nests  are  remaining  empty.  Freak  weather  is  nolongerout  of  the  ordinary.  Snow  in  winter  is  just  a 
memory  for  many  people.  During  recent  summers  temperatures  have  risen  to  equal  those  in  Africa.  Heavy 
rains  regularly  flood  our  cities,  while  mountainous  regions  are  being  hit  more  often  by  landslides  and 
mudslides,  In  autumn  and  spring  there  is  a  greater  occurrence  of  storms  with  hurricane  force  winds.  In  Litin 
America  it  has  become  more  common  to  hear  remarks  about  the  unpredictability  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons 
whose  rhythm  used  to  be  so  dependable.  And  the  intervals  are  becoming  shorter  between  floods  in 
Bangladesh. 

True,  former  generations  also  experienced  hot  summers  and  mild  winters,  forest  fires  and  floods,  as  we  so 
often  hear  from  conservatives  who  dismiss  the  relevance  of  human  intervention  in  the  environment.  But 
basically  we  realize  what  Is  happening,  and  we  only  have  to  compare  photos  of  glaciers  today  with  those  taken 
.1  few  decades  ago  to  see  the  extent  to  which  they  are  receding. 

We  pretty  much  know  who  and  what  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  our  environment,  even  though  in 
certain  cases  much  still  remains  to  be  researclied  and  explained.  It  is  likewise  clear  how  urgent  it  is  for  us  to 
stop  the  destruction  process  by  drastically  changing  our  customary  ways  of  behaviour  both  on  a  macro  as  well 
as  3  micro  scale.  We  must  save  energy  not  only  in  industry  but  also  In  ihe  priv.ite  sphere,  develop  natural  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  avoid  the  production  of  harmful  emissions  and  wastes,  provide  for  safe  disposal 
of  toxic  substances,  conserve  nature  where  still  possible,  stop  depleting  our  resources,  recycle  them  in  every 
feasible  way,  promote  org.inic  instead  ot  chemical  farming,  and  use  water  sparingly.  If  we  do  not  begin  now  to 


take  measures  like  these  and  many  more,  we  will  be  guilty  of  neglecting  our  responsibility  towards  our 
children  and  grandchildren  and  leave  them  witli  a  world  not  fit  to  live  in.  Even  though  we  are  aware  of  tliis,  we 
continue  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  world's  rain  forests;  we  continue  to  build  highways  and  space-con- 
suming one-family  houses,  sealing  off  the  earth  under  extensive  layers  of  asphalt  and  concrete;  we  persist  in 
using  private  cars  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  public  transportation,  and  we  even  open  up  new  automobile 
markets  In  Eastern  Europe;  we  keep  wasting  ground  water  on  the  Spanish  Isles  and  in  Sri  Ijnka  for  luxury-class 
tourist  hotels;  we  keep  destroying  nature  in  mountair  ous  regions  with  mounuin  bikes,  cross-country  vehicles 
and  skiing;  we  pile  up  so  much  atomic  waste  that  we  no  onger  know  what  to  do  with  it;  we  empty  our  oceans 
offish  with  miles  of  dragnets;  we  allow  whales  to  be  kill^  off  —  allegedly  for  the  sake  of  science;  we  stand  by 
and  watch  our  taxes  subsidize  the  production  of  chemically  fertilized  monocultural  surpluses  on  land  treated 
with  pesticides  and  herbicides;  we  use  up  valuable  acreage  to  cultivate  grain  for  livestock  reared  in  confined 
quartern  and  fattened  with  growth  hormones  to  develop  hog  cholera  and  mad-cow  disease. 

The  urgency  for  adult  education  in  this  connection  is  unparalleled,  it  is  a  subject  that 
affects  every  single  area  of  life  and  every  field  of  activity.  As  such  it  requires  a  holistic 
approach.  Research  must  be  conducted.  Theoretical  concepts  must  be  developed. 
Political  awareness  must  be  awalcened.  Practical  steps  must  be  talcen.  And  the  obstacles 
are  virtually  insuperable  considering  that  the  phalanx  of  economic  interests,  politics, 
doctrines  of  economic  growth  and  private  standards  is  hard  as  roclc.  But  there  must  be 
a  beginning.  We  must  taclcie  the  problem,  modify  our  ideals  and  values,  seek  alter- 
native solutions  and  demonstrate  their  practicability  and  benefits.  What  can  be  done 
about  the  problem  of  settlers  on  nature  preserves  who  clear-cut  and  over-farm  one 
plot  of  land  after  another  within  a  few  years'  time  because  they  have  no  notion  of  soil 
conservation?  How  can  poor  land  be  gradually  improved  to  Iceep  it  productive  for 
generations  so  that  it  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants  and  yield  marlcetable 
surpluses?  What  techniques  can  be  developed  to  prepare  new  crops  so  that  at  planting 
time  the  sicies  are  not  grey  with  smolce  from  burning  fields?  How  can  the  farmers 
become  familiar  with  the  techniques  so  they  can  see  the  benefits  of  using  them  in  the 
future?  These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  have  to  worl<  on. 

Instead  we  continue  to  develop  and  publish  declarations.  We  continue  to  iiold  expen- 
sive seminars  and  conferences  for  people  who  have  already  been  won  over,  and  at  best 
need  further  training.  A  huge  function  lilce  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  ties  up  the  energy  of 
thousands  of  non-government  oi|;anizations  for  preparation  and  follow-up  for  a  year 
—  until  the  next  gaia  affair  comes  along.  Attendance  is  important.  Altemacive  voices 
must  be  heard  in  public.  Protest,  declarations,  exerting  political  influence  are  all  im- 
portant tasks.  But  even  more  important  are  the  practical  efforts  towards  change  at  the 
individual  level,  and  that  means  here  as  well  as  in  Africa,  Asia  or  Latin  America.  That  is 
our  main  job:  the  daily  work  with  ordinary  people  in  areas  they  can  influence.  First 
things  first! 
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On  the  art  of  marvelling  over  miracles 

Not  long  ago,  at  an  act  over  which  the  German  Chancellor  personally  presided,  a  new  chip  factory  was 
opened  with  a  lot  of  publicity  in  one  of  the  new  German  states,  creating  more  than  a  thousand  jobs.  An 
astonishing  investment  of  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  billion  deutsche  marks!  We  see  that  nothing  is  too  expen- 
sive for  our  private  enterprise  and  our  government  when  it  comes  to  the  welfare  of  the  unemployed  and  a 
region  in  ruins!  Two  and  a  half  million  marks  worth  of  investment  per  job  —  an  enormous  sum  with  a  truly  im- 
pressive balance  towards  structural  change. 

Did  an  alternative  calculation  ever  occur  to  anyone?  What  if  the  two  and  a  half  million  marks  per  job  had  not 
been  invested  in  a  chip  factory,  but  had  been  given  directly  to  the  people  for  whom  jobs  were  created?  Two 
and  J  half  billion  marks  in  so  many  hanrfs  would  create  a  tremendous  economic  potential  with  manifold  im- 
. plications  for  the  region.  A  thousand  millionaires  in  such  a  small  area  —  a  ratio  similar  to  that  in  Switzerland. 
Even  it  a  modest  5%  interest,  tliat  would  yield  1 2  5  million  marks  worth  of  disposable  income  year  after  year 
without  touching  the  original  capiul.  A  most  comfortable  annual  income  of  125,000  marks  for  each  of  the 
thousand  job  candidates,  more  even  than  what  a  schooi  director  earns  or  the  head  of  a  customs  office.  It 
would  be  easy  to  consider  doubling  the  beneficiaries  and  still  permanently  secure  a  solid  material  existence 
for  all  of  them,  whereas  the  positions  in  the  highly  competitive  chip  field  might  not  be  so  permanently  secure. 
There  would  be  a  massive  demand  for  products  and  services.  Hundreds  of  business  undertakings  could 
develop.  Alternative  models  could  be  realized  for  structural  development  not  geared  to  tlie  needs  of  a  large 
corporation.  Even  an  inexperienced  person  can  marvel  at  the  opportunities.  Just  imagine  what  potential 
there  would  be  with  the  expenise  of  economists  and  alternative  creativity.  Who  should  foot  the  bill?  Who 
paid  the  two  and  a  half  billion  marks  for  the  chip  factory?  Precisely! 

Once  again  it  is  a  matter  of  what  stnould  come  first  and  wtnat  second.  Supposedly  we 
are  talking  about  jobs  and  the  social  welfare  of  a  region.  Or  is  the  real  concern  the 
private  proF;t  of  big  industry  financed  with  tax  subsidies?  Is  our  attention  supposed  to 
be  diverted  from  the  fact  that  30,000  people  lost  their  jobs  in  the  same  region  v;here 
a  thousand  new  jobs  were  created? 

Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  adult  education?  indeed  it  does!  We  must  have  a 
solid  foundation  of  convictions  to  decide  what  has  to  be  done  and  define  our  topics 
and  fields  of  activity.  We  must  know  the  conditions  affecting  our  work,  and  we  must 
form  our  own  opinions  about  them.  We  must  recognize  the  nature  of  the  interests 
behind  information  directed  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget  the  interests  that  adult  education  represents.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
principles  set  forth  in  our  guidelines  and  remember  our  commitment  to  direct  our  ef- 
forts to  the  interests  of  the  target  groups  we  serve.  The  ability  to  set  our  own  priorities 
and  form  our  own  judgements  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  distance  ourselves  from 
fashionable  topics  so  that  instead  of  striving  to  be  »in«  and  doing  what  is  convenient, 
we  can  direct  our  attention  to  the  ongoing  needs  of  people  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves,  people  who  require  our  help. 
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Let  us  remain  open  for  alternative  tlninking  and  problem  solving  and  not  just  be  swept 
along  in  the  mainstream  of  politics  and  public  opinion!  Not  all  is  bad  that  is  con- 
demned, just  as  not  all  is  good  that  enjoys  public  sanction!  The  situation  in  Cuba  is  not 
only  a  product  of  Castro  and  his  regime,  but  also  of  decades  of  policies  of  isolation  and 
embargo!  The  privatization  of  public  responsibility  is  not  a  panacea  for  lack  of  effi- 
ciency and  insufficient  coverage!  The  reason  for  its  widespread  acclaim  has  something 
to  do  with  the  economic  interests  of  those  who  want  to  take  over  the  lucrative  public 
services  sectors.  Otherwise  it  would  make  sense  to  privatize  the  army.  Leaving  the 
economy  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  allegedly  the  key  to  economic  growth, 
will  not  reverse  the  trend  of  mass  unemployment  nor  solve  the  problems  of  our  ailing 
environment!  Soldiers  are  not  the  best  solution  in  refugee  and  hunger  crises!  Whether 
or  not  to  supply  UN  troops  is  not  the  most  urgent  topic  in  German  politics!  Com- 
municative and  horizontal  teaching  techniques  are  not  the  only  didactic  methods  that 
produce  learning!  Our  own  experiences  and  knowledge,  ideas  and  values  are  not 
automatically  the  best  for  everyone?  Germany  is  not  the  hub  of  the  world!  We  should 
not  give  first  place  to  secondary  concerns!... 

On  the  final  word  of  wisdom 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Institute  for  international  Cooperation  of  the  Ger- 
man Adult  Education  Association  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  take  stock  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  adult  education  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  At  an  early 
stage  in  our  existence  we  recognized  that  we  could  not  simply  leave  our  work  to 
chance,  that  we  would  have  to  define  the  principles  on  which  to  base  our  efforts.  Ac- 
cordingly we  drafted  a  list  of  guidelines  that  we  examine  and  revise  periodically  to  help 
us  select  and  direct  our  projects.  The  currently  valid  version  contains  the  following 
provisions: 

"Adult  education  must  cater  to  individual  and  collective  needs  and  interests  and 
must  adopt  a  dynamic  approach  In  responding  to  each  specific  situation.  What  it 
achieves  is  expressed  less  in  terms  of  diplomas  or  certificates  than  in  increased  com- 
petence on  Che  part  of  adult  members  of  a  community  .0  assume  responsibility  for 
improving  the  economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  conditions  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  lives.  It  should  directly  serve  the  interests  of  the  under- 
privileged populations,  and  in  doing  so  clearly  takes  on  emancipatory  character. . . . 
Adult  education  is  required  by  a  great  number  of  adults,  in  many  of  our  partner 
countries  by  the  majority  of  their  populations.  The  demand  continues  to  grow, 
considering  that  particularly  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  the  persistent 
weaknesses  in  the  formal  education  systems  hinder  technical,  economic,  cultural 
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and  political  transformation  and  development.  Low  rates  of  school  enrolment  and 
lack  of  efficiency  and  relevance  in  t^e  education  systems  are  indicative  of  a  form  of 
external  control,  the  roots  of  which  go  bacl<  to  the  colonial  period.  Continued 
political  and  economic  dependence  would  seem  to  perpetuate  rather  than  suc- 
cessfully overcome  these  obstacles.  This  lends  an  added  compensatory  and  com- 
plementary dimension  to  adult  education. ... 

As  a  professional  adult  education  association  in  a  lai^e  industrial  country,  and 
aware  of  the  moral  foundation  for  its  solidarity,  DVV  offers  its  assistance  and 
cooperation  to  adult  education  organizations  in  its  partner  countries." 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  tried  to  abide  by  our  stated  pur- 
pose. Some  of  our  undertakings  were  more  successful  .than  others.  There  are  some 
things  that  we  would  do  differently  today,  but  there  are  other  things  in  which  we  can 
take  pride.  We  have  made  our  share  of  mistakes,  but  we  also  learned  a  lot.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  hide  our  accomplishments. 

Acting  on  firm  principles  is  not  an  easy  matter  and  it  does  not  come  naturally. 
Wherever  we  look,  we  see  how  views  change  from  day  to  day.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
trite,  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  security  thai  we  need  for  our  work  to  take  sides  with  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged,  the  oppressed,  the  groups  on  the  fringe  of  society,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  disadvantaged.  Their  interests  are  the  criterion  for  our  decisions.  Our 
choices  must  be  determined  by  what  benefits  them.  If  we  cease  to  recognize  any  con- 
nection between  what  we  do  and  this  simple  goal  that  is  so  difficult  to  realize,  we  know 
that  we  have  confused  our  priorities.  Let  us  cultivate  our  ability  to  tell  the  difference 
bep.veen  what  comes  first  and  what  comes  second! 

Which  education? 

Gone  is  our  varied  African  education, 
varied  and  relevant  education. 
Now  we  ape  ways  surpassing  our  understanding, 
this  unfit  indiscriminate  education, 
to  us  it  brought  no  solution. 

Exotic  education  from  foreign  lands, 
has  not  acclimatized  to  our  lands. 
Yet  in  form  of  foreign  aids, 
has  come  to  make  our  children  maids, 
that  sit  and  nurse  a  foreign  child. 
Where  is  our  African  relevant  education? 

Chales  Kichwen,  Kenia 
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Adult  education  in  transition  in  Central  Europe^  the  CIS  and 
the  Baltic  States 

1 .  Introduction 

Five  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  much  has  changed  in  the  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS)  and  the  Baltic' 
Before  1989,  these  countries  were  run  in  an  extremely  monolithic  fashion,  while  in 
the  last  five  years,  their  development  has  been  marked  by  a  mixture  of  the  old  method 
of  doing  things,  and  new  trends. 

It  is  noticeable  that  each  of  these  countries  is  going  its  own  way  in  many  fields  today,  in 
line  with  local  conditions.  But  even  though  they  are  pursuing  their  own  way  and  are 
stressing  their  own  culture,  economy,  politics,  mentality,  etc.,  they  all  have  to  wrestle 
with  a  similar  inheritance,  the  effects  of  which  have  left  them  with  problems  of  a  similar 
nature  that  are  still  felt  in  all  areas  of  life.  It  may  be  for  each  country  to  solve  these  in.  its 
own  manner,  but  in  the  period  of  transition  from  one  form  of  society  to  another,  it  is 
evident  that  similar  approaches  are  being  adopted  in  the  states  of  the  region  to  analys- 
ing the  problems  and  to  seeking  solutions,  and  that  similar  trends  of  development  are 
discernible.  This  applies  in  political,  economic  and  social  fields,  as  well  as  in  education. 

Against  such  a  background  of  commonality  between  socialist  countries  resulting  from 
the  last  40-70  years,  this  contribution  sets  out  to  describe  the  effects  on  the  people, 
the  consequences  for  training  and  continuing  education,  and  the  associated  problems 
up  to  the  present  date.  Not  everything  that  will  be  said  applies  in  the  same  measure 
and  to  the  same  degree  to  each  country,  but  the  cause  of  current  defects  is  to  be  found 
in  the  former  imposition  of  identical  structures.  The  intention  is  to  enable  the 
developments  and  issues  associated  with  adult  education  in  transition  in  Central 
Europe,  the  CIS  and  the  Baltic  States  to  be  better  understood,  and  its  proper  function- 
ing to  be  assisted. 

2.  The  Soviet  model  of  education 

Even  though  individual  scholars  and  philosophers  preached  education  for  all  in  earlier 
centuries  in  the  region  in  question  (Comenius  in  Bohemia,  Stur  in  Slovakia,  Yorga  in 
Romania,  Konstantinov  in  Bulgaria,  L.  Tolstoy  in  Russia,  etc.),  their  work  remained  at 
the  level  of  isolated  experiments,  and  although  an  education  system  had  been 
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established  in  some  Central  European  countries  in  the  19th  century,^  tlnere  was  an 
educated  class  only  in  the  major  cities  and  national  capitals.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  therefore,  the  essential  educational  challenge  in  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  was  the  nationwide  stru^e  against  H- 
literacy  on  behalf  of  all  citizens. 

Adults  were  expressly  drawn  into  the  educational  process.  Huge  efforts  were  made  to 
set  up  a  nationwide  state  network  of  education  for  children  and  adults,  and  reading 
rooms,  libraries,  palaces  of  culture,  theatres,  museums,  sports  halls,  workshops, 
culture  parks  and  popular  colleges,  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  and  people's  univer- 
sities were  instituted  free  of  charge. 

Special  target  groups  among  adults  were,  on  the  one  hand,  peasants  who  had  moved 
into  towns  in  search  of  work  in  industries,  and  on  the  other,  people  of  various  ethnic 
groups  who  had  been  resettled  in  the  wake  of  the  policy  of  nationalities  in  alien  areas 
where  they  had  to  adapt  to  strange  languages  and  scripts  (e.g.,  Tartars  in  Russia  and 
Serbs  in  Slovenia);  lastly,  there  were  peoples  who  had  become  minorities  in  different 
states  as  a  result  of  the  redrawing  of  borders  (Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia,  Germans 
in  Romania,  etc.). 

Adults  attended  the  same  classes  as  children  and  learnt  the  same  things  from  the  same 
schooibooks  by  the  same  methods.^  No  distinction  was  made  between  adults  and 
children  in  either  content  or  method. 

A  second  priority  field  of  education  was  polytechnic  education,  the  necessity  of 
which  derived  principally  from  the  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  industrialization  of  the 
economy.  This  meant  technical  and  vocational  adult  education  for  increased  produc- 
rivity  and  — of  particular  importance  In  large  countries  such  as  the  FSU  —  for  improv- 
ed logistics. 

Target  groups  were  people  in  or  about  to  enter  productive' employment  in  a  general  or 
specialist  capacity,  who  were  generally  sent  on  further  and  continuing  education 
courses  by  the  enterprises  or  received  training  in  the  funher  education  departments 
attached  to  these. 

The  striving  for  ideal  values,  which  was  accorded  the  highest  place  in  comm',nist 
ideology,  went  under  the  name  of  political  enlightenment  and  was  also  one  nf  the 
main  aims  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  people  for  the  comMunist 
society. 

The  communist  parties  took  the  leading  role  In  free  state  education  and  introduced  a 
centralized  school  system,  in  which  from  Cracow  to  Kattowice,  from  Tallinn  to  Tbilisi, 
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tlie  identical  general  knowledge  and  range  of  subjects  were  tauglit  witli  tlie  aim  of 
creating  tlie  new  socialist  person  wlio  would  consciously  lielp  to  build  communism. 

In  tliis  context,  tlie  target  groups  were  especially  tlie  so-called  »cadres«,  i.e.,  experts  in 
positions  of  leadership,  specialists  in  politics  and  education  who  were  able  to  spread 
knowledge  directly  or  as  multipliers.  They  were  regularly  sent  to  lectures  on  themes  of 
so-called  )>enlightenment»  by  their  enterprises,  schools,  universities  and  institutes. 

The  importance  of  education  as  a  socialist  achievement  becomes  clear  if  one  examines 
thf  available  exact  statistics  of  the  chronological  development  of  museums,  libraries, 
theatres,  artistic  associations  and  cinemas,  and  of  patterns  of  attendance,  which  are 
listed  by  country. '♦The  purpose  of  these  statistics  was  to  demonstrate  the  high  value 
placed  on  education  as  a  cultural  good.  Foreigners  who  were  shown  round  these  coun- 
tries were  taken  especially  to  museums  and  theatres,  and  their  attention  was  drawn  to 
achievements  in  education  and  culture. 

Among  the  domestic  population,  adult  and  continuing  education  had  a  far  less 
positive  image  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Centralization  had  the  effect  of  making  content,  teaching  methods  and  materials, 
and  curricula  monotonous  and  one-sided,  giving  little  motivation  to  learn;  there 
was  no  variation  or  breadth  in  content  and  method. 

2.  Target  groups  were  closed  (workers  in  one  enterprise,  students  from  one  year 
group),  so  that  there  was  no  extemal  stimulation;  other  points  of  view  and  opi- 
nions were  only  heard  informally  among  family  and  friends. 

3.  The  information  policy  of  channelling  knowledge  meant  that  nothing  new  was 
transmitted,  only  what  was  well-knovm  and  prescribed;  really  new  achievements 
and  developments  were  only  communicated  to  a  small  group  of  people  classed  as 
having  access  to  secret  information  and  therefore  not  permitted  to  pass  on  their 
knowledge. 

4.  There  was  no  notion  of  learning  for  oneself  rather  than  for  a  qualification. Peo- 
ple learnt  to  gain  a  certificate,  a  piece  of  paper,  in  order  to  apply  what  they  had 
learnt  in  their  work.  It  was  unnecessary  to  know  about  further  development,  as  this 
did  not  happen  in  the  workplace.  The  words  lifelong  learning  therefore  only  had 
limited  relevance,  as  there  was  no  intellectual,  financial  or  individual  stimulus  to 
further  education.  Adults  who  went  to  school,  some  for  the  first  time,  had  much  to 
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catch  up  with:  the  rural  peasant  population,  for  example,  learning  to  read  and 
write  together  with  children,  people  from  the  southern  republics  of  Yugoslavia  tak- 
ing a  school-leaving  qualification  in  the  north  alongside  young  people,  or  Tran- 
sylvanian  Saxons  learning  Romanian,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  the  effort  or  deserving  of  praise  to  learn  as  an  adult,  as  it  showed 
that  one  laclced  certain  knowledge.* 

5.  For  the  reasons  stated,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  not  permitted  to  contain 
any  component  of  personality  development,  let  alone  anything  avant  garde.  In 
consequence,  socialist  countries  became  ever  further  removed  from  the  general 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  First  World.  The  imbalance  between  Icnowledge  in  the 
"Eastern  Bloc«  and  that  in  the  »West«  became  ever  larger,  so  that  while  the  ex- 
clusive transmission  of  traditional  and  basic  Icnowledge  (18th  and  19th  century 
literature,  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  liberal  arts,  political  and  cultural 
propaganda)  acquired  and  still  retains  an  excellent  reputation  for  quality 
throughout  the  woi'ld,  the  chance  was  missed  to  keep  up  with  applicable  modern 
world  knowledge.  This  contributed  to  the  growing  isolation  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  collapse  of  the  system.  It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  the  so- 
called  intelligentsia  of  these  countries  had  abandoned  their  homelands. 

The  AE  institutions,  for  their  part,  had  tasks  prescribed  by  the  State,  were  funded  ac- 
cordingly and  were  not  permitted  to  explore  or  to  teach  new  areas  of  knowledge. 

What  was  missing  was  thus  an  education  which  would  allow  people  to  develop  in- 
dependent personalities  able  to  shape  their  own  lives  and  living  environments.  In- 
itiative and  critical  ability  were  not  held  to  be  of  positive  worth,  and  were  indeed 
penalized  and  repressed.  Opinions  could  not  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  range  of  infor- 
mation. School  uniform,  frontal  teaching,  conformity,  belief  in  authority  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  State  hindered  the  development  of  the  individual  into  a  creative 
person  capable  of  democratic  thought  and  independent  responsibility.  Learners  were 
brought  up  to  be  members  of  socialist  society,  in  which  they  were  directed  to  further 
or  higher  education,  and  to  employment  wherever  the  State  had  need  of  them  —  as 
turner  in  Kosice  or  doctor  in  Prague.  This  was  the  price  of  free  state  education. 

A  simplified  schematic  representation  will  show  the  linear,  single-track  arrangement  of 
the  continuing  education  system: 
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Among  the  »state  sponsors  of  education«,  the  organizations  supported  by  the  State  or 
the  Party  which  provided  continuing  education  in  these  countries  under  a  variety  of 
names,  were,  for  example,  the  Worl<ers'  or  People's  Universities  (Romania, 
Yugoslavia),  the  Societies  for  the  Spread  of  (Scientific)  Knowledge  (Soviet  Union, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Bulgaria),  and  Socialist  or  Educational  Academies  (Czechosloval(ia). 
The  universities  were  responsible  for  the  further  education  of  teachei:s  and  provided 
the  teaching  staff  for  these  courses.  The  organizations  named  above  also  toolc  care  of 
political  education,  but  there  were  in  addition  special  »cadre  schools"  run  by  the  Party 
and  cadre  departments  in  enrerprises. 

3.  The  changes 

in  this  section,  we  shall  consider  by  way  of  example  some  l<ey  elements  of  politics,  the 
economy  and  society  which  are  having  structural  and  systemic  effects  on  the  societies 
undergoing  transformation,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  rethinl<ing. 

From  centralization  to  decentralization 

Under  the  one-party  systems  established  in  the  FSU  after  the  Revolution  of  1917,  and 
in  itssphereofinterestaftertheSecond  World  War,  economic  and  political  affairs,  and 
cultural  and  social  life,  were  directed  centrally  from  the  capital  cities  and  determined 
for  the  country  in  question.  Eveiy  matter  concerning  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
passed  through  the  national  centre,  and  sometimes  through  Moscow.  The  right  to 
higher  education,  the  distribution  of  jobs,  and  the  planning  of  harvesting,  production, 
logistics,  the  educational  curriculum  and  legislation  were  laid  down  or  guided  at  the 
highest  levels  and  passed  down  to  lower  executive  levels  for  implementation.  For  the 
citizens  of  a  given  country,  this  meant  that  they  did  not  become  accustomed  to  tal<ing 
—  or  that  they  declined  to  tal<e  —  any  responsible  part  in  decision-ma l<ing  and  creative 
thinl<ing.  Suggestions  and  criticism  were  not  tolerated;  opposition  was  suppressed. 

Present-day  developments  are  leading  to  the  establishment  of  multi-party  systems,  the 
separation  of  powers,  functioning  community  stmctures,  independent  management 
of  smaller  political  units  and  regional  levels  of  decision-ma l<ing,  consolidation  of  civil 
rights,  etc. 

While  the  entire  active  population  was  directed  into  centrally  planned  fields  of  work 
under  socialism,  being  assured  of  bread  and  work  in  return,  it  is  now  important  to 
develop  mobility  and  initiative,  independence  of  action  and  readiness  to  take  risks  in 
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order  to  survive  and  to  find  or  secure  a  job.  The  same  is  true  of  health  awareness  and 
environmental  consciousness,  and  one's  own  surroundings. 

From  planned  economy  to  market  economy 

The  monopoly  economy  system,  already  introduced  in  the  19th  century,  was 
perfected  under  Stalin,  and  the  "friendly  states"  were  drawn  in.  All  states  in  the  Coni- 
econ  system  were  interlinked:  Uzbekistan  produced  cotton  which  was  processed  in  the 
Baltic  States,  Hungary  manufactured  buses  that  were  to  be  found  on  the  streets  of  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  GDR  processed  raw  materials  delivered  from  Russia  and 
Kazakhstan,  Bulgaria  and  the  Caucasian  Republics  provided  fruit  and  vegetables  for  all, 
the  Ukraine  was  the  granary,  and  so  forth.  All  depended  on  each  other.  Enterprises 
were  their  own  living  units,  v;ith  schools,  kindergartens,  food  supplies,  rest  homes,  etc. 
Everyone  who  had  a  job  was  given  security  by  these  networks,  together  with  his  or  her 
family. 

Today,  each  counti7  is  trying  to  build  up  its  own  economy  with  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  independence.  Demonopolization  and  denationalization  of  the  economy  are 
the  key  features.  Enterprises  have  to  pay  their  way,  leading  to  the  destruction  of  jobs 
and  the  social  construct.  Education  once  more  has  to  be  paid  for.  It  has  become  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  to  be  funded  by  the  individual  and  thus  —  as  under  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Tsar  —  not  accessible  to  all. 

The  management  of  supply  and  demand  has  to  be  leamt,  as  have  the  marketing  of  new 
products,  the  handling  of  new  technologies,  calculation  and  book-keeping,  indepen- 
dent methods  of  working,  responsibility  for  land  and  propeny,  and  much  else  besides. 
State  subventions  have  fallen  away,  and  old  AE  organizations  must  look  for  new 
sources  of  income  and  are  thus  in  competition  with  providers  of  continuing  education 
that  have  newly  entered  the  market.  They  have  to  build  up  a  range  of  provision  which 
responds  to  social  demand,  and  to  find  clients  who  can  pay. 

From  the  closed  to  the  open  society 

Power  and  knowledge  used  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands  in  each  country,  while 
the  citizenry  was  cut  off  from  the  so-called  »capitalist«  world  outside  and  from  dif- 
ferent ways  of  thinking.  Propaganda  was  used  deliberately,  while  access  to  unsifted  in- 
formation and  neutral  knowledge  was  limited  and  not  open  to  all.  The  "nomenklatu- 
ra" censored  the  media,  publishers  and  all  printed  matter. 

Today  these  countries  are  inundated  by  a  flood  of  information  of  very  variable  quality 
and  significance.  Contact  with  the  West  is  frequently  sought  uncritically,  and  Western 
models  of  life  are  adopted,  often  as  untried  ideals. 
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It  is  necessary  to  iearn  how  to  deal  with  information,  to  use  knowledge  critically,  and  to 
test,  apply  and  disseminate  its  content;  practice  is  needed  in  handling  and  accom- 
modating varied  opinions.  Education  has  to  be  available  to  all,  and  yet  infonnation 
must  be  tailored  to  the  relevant  target  group.  Retraining  for  new  occupations  has  to  be 
undertaken  by  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  academic  disciplines,  by  specialists 
from  munitions  plants  and  by  members  of  the  armed  forces  withdrawn  from  the 
foiTner  friendly  countries,  who  have  first  to  find  their  bearings  in  changed  everyday  cir- 
cumstances and  whose  military  and  specialist  vocational  training  cannot  be  used  for 
the  time  being,  even  though  it  is  often  of  high  quality.  Special,  targeted  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning  have  to  be  developed  for  them,  and  appropriate  contents  and 
methods  filtered  out  of  the  vast  array  of  information. 

From  a  famiiy  of  peoples  to  separate  nations 

In  the  same  vein  as  economic  integration,  there  v;as  a  mixing  of  ethnic  groups  and  n: 
tionalities.  This  was  particularly  marked  in  the  "Soviet  nation«,  where  people  of  varied 
mother  tongues  and  traditions,  religions  and  customs,  had  been  living  in  their  own 
areas  for  centuries.  Through  compulsory  resettlement  they  had  to  accustom 
themselves  to  new  surroundings,  customs,  climates,  languages,  etc.  Russians  were  set- 
tled with  their  families,  as  soldiers  and  senior  officials,  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  friendly  countries,  while  people  moved  from  the  Caucasus  to  White  Russia, 
from  Yugoslavia  to  Siberia,  from  Turkmenistan  to  Hungary  in  connection  with  work. 
Members  of  the  Turkish  and  Macedonian  minorities  in  Bulgaria  were  »Eulgarianized«, 
and  Transylvanian  Germans,  the  Danube  Swabians,  the  Volga  and  Sudeten  Germans 
were  split  up  and  moved  away. 

What  is  now  happening  is  that  there  is  a  recollection  of  "pre-socialist"  history  and 
traditions,  and  a  return  of  various  religions  and  mother  tongues.  Nationality  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  factor  of  identity  among  the  smaller  peoples  such  as  Letts,  Bulga- 
rians, Abkhazians,  Slovaks,  Tartars,  the  ethnic  groups  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  etc., 
but  also  among  the  larger  peoples  who  have  achieved  a  new  state  identity  such  as  in 
Ukraine,  Uzbekistan  or  Kazakhstan. 

Tolerance  and  respect  for  other  peoples  and  cultures,  understanding  of  one's  own  and 
other  ways  of  life,  and  multicultural,  peaceful  coexistence  have  to  be  learnt.  There  has 
to  be  recognition  of  the  validity  and  equality  of  borders,  languages  and  the  customs  of 
others. 
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The  adjustment  to  new  developments  is  made  more  difficult  for  people  partly  by  the 
speed  with  which  these  are  occurring,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  people  are  still  in  their 
own  home  countries.  In  other  words,  they  have  not  moved  from  one  country  to 
another,  so  that  they  need  to  accustom  themselves  to  new  surroundings  marked  exter- 
nally by  changes  in  geography,  in  climate  and  perhaps  in  language.  Rather,  external  cir- 
cumstances have  at  first  remained  the  same  and  yet,  everyone  has  to  adapt  to  new  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  even  take  part  in  shaping  these,  which  is  all  far  harder.'  What  is 
needed  in  order  to  do  so  is  a  flexible  approach  to  life  and  — -  following  the  abandon- 
ment of  between  40  and  70  years  of  accepted  ideological  values  with  its  concomitant 
intellectual  and  existential  disorientation  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  social  and  material 
status  —  a  reconsideration  of  previous  ideological  norms  and  of  new  and  different  lines 
of  thinking. 

4.  The  situation  of  AE  today 

In  the  present  situation  of  economic  and  political  transformation,  Lunacarskij's  slogan 
of  191  8,  »A1I  of  life  is  adult  education",^  under  which  illiferacy  and  hence  economic 
and  technical  problems  were  to  be  vanquislied,  has  once  more  become  unexpectedly 
topical.  Within  a  short  time,  adult  education  has  become  a  priority  and  is  making  an 
essential  contribution  to  overcoming  the  economic  crisis. 

In  the  present  transition,  the  entire  landscape  of  education,  what  is  meant  by  educa- 
tion, and  its  curricula,  are  in  a  process  of  radical  change.  Systems  and  structures  are 
moving  away  from  centra!  direction  by  the  State  to  provision  for  target  groups  and 
basic  education  by  state,  private  and  non-piofit  making  sponsoring  bodies  at  the  price 
of  restricting  access  so  that  not  everyone  can  still  take  advantage  of  a  complete  and 
thorough  education  and  training.  In  this  process  of  transforming  adult  education  struc- 
tures, there  is  still  great  uncertainty  over  the  range  and  nature  of  varying  forms  of 
organization  and  what  they  provide.  The  role  of  the  State  and  of  sponsoring  bodies, 
and  the  importance  of  individual  initiative,  have  to  be  recognised  and  redefined. 

Nonetheless,  phases  of  change  and  restructuring  have  been  noticeable  within  AE  since 
the  revolution.  These  may  have  affected  the  different  countries  to  varying  degrees,  but 
they  have  followed  the  same  general  line  of  development.  The  phases  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

I.  Creatiion  of  a  new  educational  landscape 

In  1990-92,  following  the  refounding  of  some  states  and  the  upheaval  in  institutions, 
political  parties  and  other  structures,  educational  associations  and  sponsoring  bodies 
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were  also  newly  created  or  refounded  in  order  to  bring  stability  to  individual  organiza- 
tions, including  their  own  institutions.  New  national  associations  and  umbrella 
organizations  were  also  established  in  most  countries,  especially  in  Central  Europe  and 
the  Baltic  States.  Many  AE  organizations  now  belong  r.o  these,  in  order  to  have  educa- 
tional interesK  represented  at  national  level  vis-a-vis  the  state  authorities,  and  abroad, 
and  to  set  common  aims  for  education.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  such  national  associa- 
tion has  yet  been  established  in  a  member  state  of  the  CIS:  scepticism  towards  cen- 
tralized structures  is  not  yet  overcome,  and  the  general  process  of  creating  a  structure 
of  education  not  yet  completed. 

II.  Efficient  structuring  of  AE  organizations 

Individual  AE  organizations  had  first  to  ensure  their  own  survival  by  introducing  a  new 
financial  structure  and  seeking  funds  from  outside,  and  they  also  carried  out  internal 
restructuring,  of  which  the  most  important  aspects  were  the  shedding  or  redeploy- 
ment of  staff,  in  some  cases  the  sals  of  property,  and  the  concentration  on  a  few  areas 
of  provision  which  were  either  new  or  for  which  there  had  become  a  demand.  Accord- 
ingly, provision  has  tMday  to  be  planned  for  particular  purposes  and  participants, 
learners  have  to  be  solicited,  and  information  has  to  be  disseminated.  The  AE 
organizations  are  trying  to  be  competitive,  to  recover  costs,  and  to  streamline  working 
procedures.  One  consequence  is,  however,  that  departments  or  member  organiza- 
tions have  been  forced  to  close  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  or  even  that  entire  educa- 
tional organizations  have  not  survived. 

This  phase  has  lasted  since  1991  and  is  not  yet  fully  completed,  depending  on  the 
country,  local  conditions,  and  the  staff  of  the  organizations  themselves.  The  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  newly  founded  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  unfettered  new 
beginning,  but  have  also  suffered  from  the  disadvantage  of  a  lack  of  skills,  whereas 
those  which  have  been  re-launched  have  been  held  back  by  their  earlier  negative  image 
and  also  by  the  sometimes  weighty  apparatus  of  bureaucracy  and  old  ways  of  thinking. 
The  spates  of  Central  Europe  could  to  a  degree  build  on  pre-socialist  traditions  and 
undertake  rapid  restructuring  and  expansion. 

III.  Establisliment  of  information  structures  for  AE 

In  1993,  AE  organizations  in  Poland,  Bulgaria  and  Romania  launched  AE  journals  for 
the  first  time,  in  Slovenia  a  specialist  journal  is  in  preparation,  and  the  Baltic  AE  institu- 
tions publish  various  forms  of  information  and  reports.  The  provision  of  information 
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rang's  from  publicity  about  tine  organization  and  tine  announcement  of  its  programme 
and  provision,  to  specialist  information  about  particular  subjects  and  commentaries 
on  content,  and  discussion  of  concepts  and  approaches  in  the  future  educational 
system  of  the  counti-y  in  question. 

iV.  Safeguarding  AE  through  legal  principles 

This  is  also  a  priority  of  AE  to  be  found"  in  the  education  process.  Some  AE  organiza- 
tions (in  the  Czech  Republic,  the  Baltic  States  and  Slovenia)  are  strongly  urging  legal 
regulation  and  are  drafting  proposals,  and  in  Poland  and  Hungary  there  are  moves  in 
this  direction.  So  far,  however,  Estonia  is  the  only  state  with  an  operative  AElaw.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  important  in  this  connection  that  specialists  from  both  AE  organizations 
and  the  relevant  ministry  come  together,  and  that  the  safeguarding  of  A  E  through  ap- 
propriate legal  principles  is  seen  as  a  state  obligation  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  without, 
however,  renewed  centralized  orescription. 

V.  Development  planning 

This  work  must  also  be  undertaken  by  the  AE  organizations  themselves,  as  they  have  to 
observe  and  analyse  AE  demanrls  and  needs  for  the  future  in  order  to  be  able  to  react 
with  the  appropriate  provision.  Weaknesses  in  AE  structures  have  also  to  be  evaluated 
before  they  can  be  reformed,  main  features  of  content  and  methods  have  to  be  deter- 
mined, cun'icula  to  be  developed,  teaching  materials  to  be  designed  and  distributed, 
and  AE  specialists  to  be  trained  to  meet  future  demands. 

VI.  Individual  initiative 

The  initiative  to  seek  further  qualifications  has  also  to  be  taken  by  those  citizens  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education,  and  who  wish  to  understand,  to  live  with  and  to  help 
to  shape  the  demands  of  the  present  day.  They  need  to  take  the  following  steps: 

1 .  Check  one's  own  qualifications:  What  have  I  learnt,  what  do  I  know  about? 

2.  Compare  one's  own  qualifications  against  current  demands:  Are  my  skills  needed, 
if  so,  which,  and  how  do  1  apply  them? 
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chooses  relevant  subject  areas  for  continuing  education  in: 
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 _ 
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The  figure  could  be  continued. 
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3.  Define  one's  own  aims  in  the  light  of  one's  interests  and  field  of  work:  What  new  or 
additional  qualifications  must  and  will  1  acquire,  what  do  1  need  in  order  to  find 
(new  or  better)  v/ork  or  for  personal  development? 

4.  Find  one's  way  round  what  is  provided  by  the  organizations  in  the  market  place: 
What  cou  rses  or  other  activities  meet  my  needs  on  grounds  of  content,  cost,  time, 
seriousness,  etc.? 

5.  Requalify  or  take  additional  qualifications:  Take  an  active  part  in  continuing  educa- 
tion, involve  one's  own  interests  and  goals,  and  accept  new  content  and  methods. 

6.  Apply  the  new  knowledge  at  work,  in  the  search  for  a  job  or  for  one's  personal 
development. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  citizen,  the  order  of  continuing  education 
might  look  something  like  the  schematic  figure  on  p.  299. 


5.  Prospects 

Seventy  years  ago,  Lenin's  prescription  of  Ucic'sja,  ucn'sja,  i  esce  raz  ucic'sja  (learn, 
learn  and  learn  again)  was  propagated.  Today,  a  Bulgarian  AE  journal  advertises  using 
the  slogan  ilea,  zada  bada  svoboden  inezavisim  (learn  in  order  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent).' 

It  is  the  task  of  all  those  concerned  with  AE  not  only  to  express  this  idea  but  also  to 
adopt  it  and  apply  it:  both  the  State  and  the  relevant  authorities,  the  providing 
organizations,  and  the  individual,  so  that  all  citizens  become  able  and  willing  to  ap- 
preciate new  ways  of  arranging  one's  life,  to  develop  further,  and  to  make  their  modest 
contribution  to  new  perceptions  of  knowledge,  to  the  shaping  of  education  and  to  the 
building  of  a  society  in  which  they  can  live  in  freedom  and  independence. 

Notes 
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and  Slovenia;  and  among  (he  countries  of  the  CIS  (Kazakhstan,  the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine)  and  tlic 
Baltir  (Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania). 
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Gesellsrhaft  und  Erwacliscnenhildiing.  In;  Stii  international  Conftrence  on  the  Histoiy  cl  Ailult  Educa- 
tinn.  Brdo,  10-13  ]uly  1994,  Slovenia, 
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Trends  in  the  development  of  adult  education  as  a  profession 

What  have  we  achieved  in  twenty-five  years  of  growth  as  an  »adult  education  pro- 
fession"? Wliere  are  we  coming  from?  What  are  we  moving  to  and  what  are  we 
aspiring  to?  What  are  our  chances  of  getting  there?  What  grounds  do  we  have  for  pride 
—  a  sense  of  achievement?;  for  hope  --  that  the  world  is  becoming  a  better  place  and 
that  we  in  adult  education  are  contributing  to  this  improvement?;  or  perhaps  for  loss 
of  confidence  in  any  shared  enterprise  to  contribute  to  building  a  better  future? 

What,  specifically,  has  DVV  achieved  through  its  international  work,  and  where  might 
this  be  leading  in  the  coming  years?  What  is  the  importance,  and  what  are  the  pro- 
spects, for  internationalism  itself  in  the  coming  years  .i'.  we  approach  the  2 1  st  century? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  1  will  try  to  address  in  reviewing  and  reflecting  on  what 
1  see  as  trends  in  the  development  of  adult  education  as  an  area  of  social  activity,  and 
specifically  and  especially  as  a  profession,  in  the  recent  past. 

In  attempting  to  do  this  I  found  it  useful  to  read  again  the  special  commemorative  issue 
•  whereby  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education  (ICAE)  celebrated  twenty-five 
years  and  volumes  of  the  publication  of  CONVERGENCEi  in  1992.  This  number 
provided  an  opportunity  for  review  and  reflection  both  of  the  leading  international 
adult  education  nongovernmental  organisation  or  NGO,  ICAE,  but  also  of  ICAE's 
journal.  CONVERGENCE  is  a  companion  if  not  a  twin  to  DVV's  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT  (AED)  which  1  seeasan  impoitant  service  and  medium 
for  the  international  adult  education  community  of  practitioners  North  and  especially 
South. 

Living  and  working  >n  a  clianging  world 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have  seen  huge  changes  on  the  international  scene.  In  the 
late  sixties  (when  1  moved  to  Australia)  there  was  the  Bomb,  Vietnam,  and  the  Cold 
War.  The  sixties  were  also,  in  the  West  and  North,  an  era  of  great  optimism,  hedonism, 
and  often  deeply  felt  political  commitment  and  action,  with  student  activism  seeing 
the  decade  out  on  many  campuses. 

When  ICAE  was  created  in  the  wake  of  the  Third  UNESCO  International  Adult 
Education  Conference  In  Tokyo,  it  marked  the  emergence  onto  a  more  public  stage  of 
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a  politically  informed  and  committed,  purposeful,  international  adult  education  (AE) 
movement.  Four  years  hter,  UNESCO  produced  its  Recommendation  on  the 
Development  of  Adult  Ejucation,  and  ICAE  saw  its  first,  immensely  exhilarating  and 
essentially  optimistic  International  Assembly  at  Dar  es  Salaam  opened  by  President 
Nyerere,  perhaps  the  only  Head  of  State  to  be  called  teacher  and  a  great  advocate  of 
adult  education. 

Yet  during  that  decade,  the  optimism  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  seems  to  have 
ebbed  away  as,  at  least  in  the  North,  popular  and  government  faith  in  education 
faded,  and  unemployment  and  oil  prices  rose  —  the  last  of  these  at  greater  cost  still  to 
the  economies  of  the  South.  The  next  UNESCO  International  AE  Conference,  in  Paris 
in  1 985,  was  marred  by  Cold  War  politicking,  as  Arthur  Stock  ruefully  recalls  in  the 
special  issue  of  CONVERGENCE^  mentioned  above, 

Internationally,  and  within  many  countries  where  the  relevant  economic  data  were 
made  known,  it  became  evident  that  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  gap  between  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  was  being  reversed.  Instead  of  closing  further  the  gap  widened 
again,  sometimes  obscenely  and  obviously  so,  with  leading  rich  nations  practising 
economic  selfishness  internationally,  and  allowing  or  encouraging  sometimes  obscene- 
ly large  rises  in  income  for  the  most  successful  in  the  "selfish  yuppie  decade«.  Against 
»New  Right"  liberal  free  market  policies  the  efforts  of  social  reformers  concemed  for 
equity  and  for  international  cooperation  looked  futile,  and  many  no  doubt  lost  heart. 

The  changing  world  of  the  eighties  however  saw  new  hopes  as  well  as  much  disillusion. 
On  onciiand  the  international  scene  seemed  more  and  more  bleak,  not  just  because  of 
these  economic  forces  and  trends  ~  and  the  »globalisation»  of  local  economies  and 
cultures  under  the  pressure  of  international  financial  stock  markets  and  mass  media 

production.  New 
awareness  of  the 
global  scale  of  en- 
vironmental degra- 
dation and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  finite 
natural  resources 
triggered  off  new 
single-issue  people's 
political  movements, 
environmentalism 
finding  a  place  along- 
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side  feminist  and  peace  movemenB.  On  the  one  hand  massification,  globalisation,  and 
biireaucratisation  —  the  loss  of  Schi'"iacher's  vision  that  »small  is  beautifiil«.  On  the 
other  hand  new  energies  —  popular  adult  education  under  another  name  —  were 
born  out  of  a  reaction  to  life-destroying  trends  and  taking  a  place  alongside  the  other 
political  "popular  education"  in,  for  example,  Latin  America. 

The  new  hope  ~  a  sense  of  a  new  millenium  born  early?  —  came  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  with  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall,  and  the  collapse  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
culminating,  remarkably  and  still  after  the  event  unbelievably,  in  Nelson  Mandela's 
relatively  peaceful  transposition  from  prisoner  exile  to  Head  of  State.  The  reunification 
of  —  formallyspeaking  — a  democratically  founded  Europe  continues  to  be  painful  for 
many  of  the  citizens  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  fraught  with  difficulty.  But  the 
euphoria  of  1989  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  relatively  peaceful  transformation  in  South  Africa  is  incomparable,  yet  not 
unique:  look  at  Chile,  Malawi,  Palestine.  At  the  same  time  if  you  are  a  pessimist,  or 
perhaps  just  an  accurate  observer  and  witness,  looking  at  Somalia  or  Kampuchea,  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  Bosnia  and  lately  Rwanda,  you  might  counsel  not  optimism  but 
despair.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  not  the  end  of  nuclear  threat.  Calling  1989  the 
end  of  the  Great  (or  First  World)  War  is  a  partial,  not  to  say  ethnocentric,  vision,  since 
there  have  been  Third  World  Wars  in  abundance  since  the  Second  World  War  finished. 
For  every  new  peace,  it  seems,  there  is  a  new  war. 

Working  as  an  adult  educator  in  this  frighteningly  uncertain,  fast-changing  world,  it  is 
easy  to  suffer  a  sickness  of  the  soul.  Adult  education  in  any  large  and  purposeful  sense 
—  i  mean  anything  more  than  being  paid  to  provide  training  to  unmotivated  and  un- 
willing trainees  —  needs  a  sense  of  hope  and  demands  a  sense  of  commitment  and 
social  purpose,  if  you  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  better  future  it  is  hard  to 
keep  going,  since  »adult  education«  in  the  sense  that  it  is  known  and  practised  in  DVV 
circles,  is  more  than  just  a  job. 

By  sickness  of  the  .soul  1  mean  a  loss  of  confidence  and  purpose.  The  first  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  international  Journal  of  Lifelong  Education^  is  about  "the 
middle  ground«,  praxis  and  ideology;  the  second  is  entitled  »tales  from  the  dark 
side...".  I  have  just  taken  part  in  an  annual  conference  of  adult  educator  professionals 
and  researchers  where  the  phrase  "the  enemy  within«  crossed  my  mind.  Not  because 
any  of  those  who  took  part  were  other  than  decent,  well-intentioned  people,  but 
because  so  much  of  the  discourse  was  in  that  dominant  postmodernist  vein  of  doubt 
and  relativism  in  which  there  can  be  no  certainties  and  so,  it  is  easy  to  see,  no  sense  of 
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direction,  confidence,  purpose  or  ulti- 
mately professional  commitment  —  ex- 
cept to  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  ultimate 
uncertair.ty! 


1  hope  1  can  be  rudely  and  robustly  op- 
timistic in  calling  this  a  temporary  in- 
tellectual fashion  —  a  fin  de  siede  phase 
which  will  pass  but  which  perhaps 
deserves  the  label  used  about  Europe's 
1848  intellectual  (non-)revolutionaries 
—  "la  trahison  des  clercsfft.  Whether  in- 
dulgent, infectious  or  self-inflicted,  it  is  a 
sickness  of  the  soui  which  can  corrode 
the  sense  of  purpose  and  the  possibly 
naive  hope  and  faith  in  people  if  not  in 
"progress",  which  adult  educators  need 
to  keep  them  going. 

There  are  huge  challenges  for  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  nineties  as  change  (social 
and  cultural,  economic,  political  and 
technological)  appears  to  run  ever  faster 
and  further  out  of  control.  Loss  of  con- 
fidence and  purpose  is  however  perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  of  all. 

Adult  education  in  the  »»new  world  order« 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made  here. 

First,  globalisation  is  one  of  the  »new  realities",  whatever  shape  world  politics  and 
economics  after  the  Cold  War  take.  DVV  has  been  among  the  leading  »adult  educa- 
tion internationalists"  in  recent  decades.  To  be  effective  in  the  new  "global  village" 
adult  educators  must  understand,  engage  with,  and  respond  to  the  political  and 
economic  internationalism  which  appears  irreversible.  Let  us  return  to  the  purposes, 
characteristics  and  difficulties  associated  with  internationalism  in  adult  education  in  a 
moment. 
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>The  lecture  method  of 
teaching  is  the  best  way  to 
transfer  the  teacher's  notes  to  the 
students'  notebooks  without  ever 
passing  through  their  minds.< 


Secondly,  adult  education  at  whatever  level,  local  or  broader,  needs  to  engage  with  the 
context  and  the  social  realities  of  its  location. 

The  dominant  shared  purpose  of  adult  education  has  always  been  "ameliorative".  It 
has  been  intended  to  enhance  individuals'  life  opportunities;  to  widen  their  horizons; 
to  empower  them;  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  or  become  an  ac- 
tive part.  It  is  not,  generally,  seen  as  an  end  in  itself. 

This  means  that  it  only  makes  sense  to  develop  and  provide  adult  education  which  is 
relevant  to  the  context  in  which  particular  learners  find  themselves,  and  preferably  in 
collaborative  pannership  with  them  as  well  as  in  response  to  their  felt  needs.  Without 
this  we  will  have  passive,  unmotivated,  unsuccessful  students  or  trainees,  going 
through  classroom  motions,  rather  than  active,  energised  learners  with  an  appetite  and 
a  purpose. 

Policies,  programmes  and  particular  courses  therefore  need  to  be  informed  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  needs,  and  planned  in  a  context  of  social  and  economic 
development.  Many  development  plans  and  infrastructure  investments  have  failed  for 
want  of  an  AE  component:  such  investments  are  often  only  as  good  as  the  people  who 
use  and  maintain  them.  Similarly  literacy  programmes  and  targets  set  by  remote 
governments,  or  by  still  more  remote  international  agencies,  are  almost  certain  to  fail. 
Unless  they  connect  with  people's  felt  and  pressing  needs,  and  their  local  realities  and 
resources,  there  will  be  no  motivation  and  little  attainment  —  or  at  best  the  lapse  of 
many  neo-literates  back  into  illiteracy,  since  the  naming  which  they  learned  was  not  a 
naming  of  the  world  they  knew. 

Let  us  connect  these 
two  issues  —  trends 


towards  globalisation 
and  internationalism 
on  the  one  hand,  the 
relevance  or  rooted- 
ness  in  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  useful 
adult  education  on 
the  other  How  heal- 
thy does  internatio- 
nalism in  AE  look 
today?  How  success- 
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fully  does  it  foster  partnership,  mutual  help,  the  exchange  of  good  practice,  to  reduce 
poverty,  exploitation  and  inequality? 

Given  the  huge  difficulties  of  cooperating  internationally  in  a  fast-changing  world  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  problems  and  failures  seem  to  be  more  common  than  suc- 
cesses, insofar  as  internationalism  is  led,  and  dominated,  by  the  wealthy  northern 
"donor  societies",  the  swing  to  the  political  Right  (»Reaganomics«  and  »Thatcherism«) 
and  to  selfish  individualism  in  the  eighties  has  weakened  the  aid  base  of  interna- 
tionalism. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  view  that  aid  is  inherently  selfish,  and  that 
it  causes  dependency  rather  than  growth,  could  this  be  a  disguised  blessing? 

Summing  up  these  points:  There  is  an  inherent  difficulty  about  internationalism  and 
international  aid  for  adult  education  which  needs  to  be  very  specific  to  a  local  context 
and  to  belong  to  the  local  learners;  the  relatively  benevolent,  caring  climate  (primed 
by  Cold  War  competition?)  which  created  much  post-1945  internationalism  (NGOs 
and  IGOs)  has  given  way  to  the  selfish  »realism«  of  the  »new  economics"  (without  the 
threat  of  Cold  War  to  force  northern  nations  to  compete  to  win  the  South).  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  difriculties  of  sustaining  an  intemational  adult  education  movement, 
even  without  these  other  factors. 

The  picture  is  not  an  encouraging  one.  UNESCO,  the  obvious  IGO  for  educational 
cooperation,  has  been  greatly  weakened.  Adult  education  within  its  programmes  is 
now  modest  indeed,  in  the  NGO  (non-govemmental  organization)  sector, 
UNESCO's  1972  Tokyo  conference  was  the  launch-pad  for  the  most  successful  inter- 
national adult  education  movement  we  have  yet  seen,  the  ICAE. 

ICAE  within  a  few  years  developed  informal  and  then  fomnal  relations  with  existing 
and  new  regional  organisations,  such  as  ASPBAE  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  region  where 
i  worked  for  sixteen  years,  and  where  i  fli^t  came  into  contact,  and  then  into  partner- 
ship, with  DVV.  When  iCAE's  founding  Secretary-General,  the  great  visionary  and  en- 
trepreneur Roby  Kidd,  stood  down  he  was  succeeded  by  another  personification  of 
the  »spirit  of  international  adult  education",  Budd  Hall,  who  inspired  the  participatory 
research  (PR)  movement  which  became  a  hallmark  of  committed,  action-oriented 
research  In  adult  education. 

For  some  years  ICAE  held  together,  fuelled  especially  by  North  American  grants 
(CIDA,  Kelloggetc.)  for  its  network-buildingand  representational  (lobbying)  activities. 
Adult  education  was  put  firmly  on  the  international  map.  The  Fourth  UN  ESCO  inter- 
national Conference,  at  UNESCO  Headquarters  in  Paris  in  1985,  marked  perhaps  the 
the  zenith  of  iCAE's  success  but  also  a  significant  turning  point. 
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Many  adult  educators  who  took  part  In  that  Conference  felt  doubts  about  working 
with  governments  in  so  politically  charged  an  environment.  And  yet  Paris  1985 
through  ICAE  produced  the  inspirational  "Right  to  Learn«  resolution.  Here  was  one  of 
the  inherent  tensions  —  and  thrcits  ~  to  the  »adult  education  movement«,  which  is 
visionary,  inspirational,  but  innately  »agin  those  in  power«.  There  has  always  been  a 
struggle,  open  or  covert,  between  the  "idealist"  and  the  »realist«  wings  of  the  interna- 
tional AE  movement.  This  can  easily  get  translated  into  a  polarity  between  the  vi- 
sionaries, or  people's  educators,  and  the  compromisers  or  pragmatists  who  wish  to 
bureaucratize,  to  work  with  government  and  »get  results"  rather  than  to  serve  the 
revolution. 

The  key-word,  a  signal  of  trouble  round  the  corner,  is  "ideological"  as  distinct  from 
idealistic.  A  close  reading  of  the  1992  CONVERGENCE  commemorative  volume 
reveals  this.  You  will  find  terms  there  like  "pluralistic  ideologyc<  (Gayfer  quoting  the 
wise  and  cunning  Roby  Kidd)  and  »anti-ideological«  (Charters).  Words  like  vision  and 
values  emerge  as  great  unitei-s.  indeed  common  values  exude  from  the  pages  of  this 
publication,  as  from  the  pages  of  CONVERGENCE  and  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND 
DEV  ELOPMENT  year  by  year. 

Ideology  is  a  different  matter.  It  seems  to  turn  idealists  into  fanatics,  sometimes 
destructive  of  others  or  themselves,  often  seeming  arrogant  in  the  conviction  of  their 
rightness  —  and  of  the  wrongness,  and  even  the  wickedness,  of  others  who  in  fact  share 
the  same  movement  values  but  work  in  a  different  but  perhaps  comparably  difficult 
context. 

Somehow  ideological  commitment  seems  so  easily  to  slip  into  self-confidence  and 
moral  superiority:  not  helping  the  poor  to  name  and  own  their  world,  so  much  as  bad- 
naming  one's  sisters  and  brothers  in  other  places!  It  must  be  said,  writing  in  mid-1 994 
and  looking  around  AE's  international  market-place,  that  the  international  NGO 
scene  looks  a  good  deal  less  healthy,  collegial,  convivial  and  productive  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be  ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 

True,  new  bodies  arise,  certainly  at  more  regional  levels,  in  my  present  (European) 
region  the  European  Bureau  has  been  strengthened  and  ESREA  (the  European  Society 
for  Research  in  the  Education  of  Adults)  formed  as  a  young  and  vigorous  organization. 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  two  international  NGOs  for  which  I  worked  over  many  years, 
ICAE  and  CAETA  (the  Commonwealth  Association  for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Adults),  look  much  less  robust  than  these  more  local,  regional  bodies.  Are  we  finding 
the  stresses  of  unstable  globalization  too  much  for  our  own  internationalism  to  handle? 
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Or  is  it  simply  in  the  nature  of  NGOs  that  they  grow  fast  and  wither  quicl<iy  in  a  hot 
sun,  while  othei-s  spring  up  to  tal<e  their  place? 

That  may  be  all  very  well.  But  it  takes  time  to  build  trust  among  ourselves  as  adult 
educators  in  different  traditions  and  situations,  and  time  to  win  credibility  with  those 
on  whom  we  almost  unavoidably  have  in  pan  to  rely  —  governments  and  donor  agen- 
cies. Trust  is  destroyed  quicker  than  It  is  built.  Credibility  is  lost  faster  than  it  is  earned. 

If  the  sketch  I  have  drawn  of  the  state  of  the  "international  adult  education  movement" 
in  the  mid-nineties  is  at  all  accurate,  then  the  constancy  and  stability  of  the  work  of 
DVV's  institute  for  International  Cooperation,  at  least  in  the  time  since  i  came  to 
know  and  be  in  touch  with  it  some  twenty  yeai"s  ago,  is  cause  for  appreciation  —  and 
celebration. 

Adult  education  as  a  »profession« 

Let  me  make  a  few  personal  observations  about  recent  trends  and  about  the  issues  as  I 
see  them. 

Participatory  research,  popular  education,  and  tiie  community  development  and  ac- 
tion end  of  the  AE  spectrum  are  where  international  movement  adult  educators  tend 
to  congregate  most  strongly.  Yet  many,  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  live,  work 
and  get  paid  in  universities  or  similar  formal  settings  where  they  are  judged,  evaluated 
and  rewarded  for  their  success  as  professionals  —  often  as  professional  academics.  Pro- 
fessions claim  esoteric  knowledge  —  special  powers  and  wisdom  which  makes  them 
scarce,  highly  valued  in  their  society.  Do  we  really  want  to  be  a  profession,  as  distinct 
from  simply  behaving  professionally? 

Marg  Gayfer  in  the  1992  special  issue  of  CONVERGENCE  mentions  the  "blasts  of 
hostility  from  professional  circles«5  which  greeted  participatory  research.  Bernd  Pflug, 
a  former  staff  member  of  iiZ/DVV,  wrote  in  1989  »why  I  am  teaching  again«: 
"Reading  about  adult  education  today.,  often  means  reading  about  fascinating  ex- 
periences by  people  who  apparently  have  a  lot  of  time  and  money...  For  this  class  of 
adult  educators,  adult  education  is  a  kind  of  political  experiment  which  allows  them  to 
reflect  a  lot  on  their  work  and  to  come  out,  later,  with  the  inevitable  bundles  of  nice 
advice."* 

If  this  is  not  enough  of  a  warning  about  being  a  professional  adult  educator,  note  that 
generally  the  most  successful  professionals,  the  adult  education  professors  and  senior 


administrators,  are  not  even  attempting  ■ 
»a  Wmd  of  political  experiment".  I  used 
tiie  phrase  »la  trahison  des  clercs"  earlier 
to  refer  to  post-modernist  doubt  and  loss 
of  conviction  among  intellectuals.  Espe- 
cially In  the  United  States  where  acade- 
mic adult  education  is  most  highly  devel- 
oped and  professionalized,  but  not  only 
there,  becoming  a  professional  seems 
also  to  mean  becoming  apolitical. 


Pflug  criticized  what  I  call  the  jetsetting  politically  committed  Ideologists.  1  share  his 
concem  and  confess  to  past  crimes!  But  inore  serious  still  may  be  the  "flight  into  the 
academy",  where  professors  write  very  nice  technical  articles  about  the  self-directed 
learner  or  about  instructional  teclmology,  but  see,  and  feel,  no  connection  between 
their  academic  work  and  world,  and  the  brutal  world  of  power  and  poverty  outside. 

So  I  feel  somewhat  out  of  sorts  with  the  1992  CONVERGENCE  contributor  who 
claims  as  a  virtue  that  »adult  education  is  a  discipline  and  a  social  science  which  is  in- 
creasingly developing  a  unique  body  of  knowledge,  based  on...  research".  I  experience 
acute  pressure  on  my  own  academic  department  to  behave  and  to  be  like  that,  to  win 
social  science  research  grants  and  respectability,  in  order  to  succeed  and  to  see  my  col- 
leagues promoted.  But  I  do  not  want  to  create  or  contribute  to  a  "science  of  an- 
dragogy«  which  mystifies  ordinary  adult  teachers  and  learners;  and  which  exaggerates 
the  differences  between  younger  and  older  learners,  creating  artificial  barriers  between 
those  who  teach  by  learner  age  categories,  which  fine  teachers  like  Bemd  Pflug  natural- 
ly and  freely  cross. 

I  am  much  closer  here  to  ]indra  Kulich  who  wrote  in  the  same  place  about  the  costs  of 
professionalization: 

"Our  expectations  of  the  great  benefit  professionalization  was  going  to  bring  about  did 
not  materialize  as  we  envisaged.  In  the  1960s  we  set  out  to  profe.ssionalize  adult 
education,  without  diminishing  its  .social  commitment  and  vitality.  By  the  1980s 
many  of  us  realized  that,  instead,  we  have  institutionalized  the  field  and  lost  the  com- 
mitment and  vitality  of  the  movement.  As  the  boom  in  adult  education  continued  in 
the  1 970s,  in  some  instance  we  have  exchanged  socially  committed  adult  educators 
for  people  seeking  careers  in  the  field...  With  the  advent  of  professionalization  and  of 
increasing  diversification  of  interests  and  provision,  the  once  unified  movement 
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...started  in  the  1970s  started  to  splinter  Into  specialist  oi"ganizations..  which  have 
very  little  contact  and  Interest  in  each  other.. 

This  was  written  especially  about  North  America  but  it  is  a  warning  to  all  of  us.  When 
things  get  tough  the  flight  into  academic  professionalism  is  tempting,  whichever  the 
country.  The  university,  a  natural  seedbed  and  home  for  much  radical  thought,  if  not 
practice  in  adult  education,  can  so  easily  turn  away  from  its  community  roots  and  part- 
ners. Then  it  becomes  not  a  powerhouse  but  a  refuge. 

DW^  adult  education^  deveiopmein  and  the  future? 

Finally,  what  future  do  i  see  for  adult  education  globally,  and  for  internationalism  such 
as  DVV  has  long  promoted? 

In  the  world  of  universities,  many  with  their  separate  adult  education  departments, 
colleges  with  their  retraining,  access  and  outreach  programmes,  and  so-called  national 
education  systems,  the  future  for  our  work  is  bright  indeed.  Adult  educators'  work 
might  change  but  at  the  least  they  are  not  likely  to  find  themselves,  like  redundant 
coalminers  and  steelworkers,  for  long  out  of  a  job! 

Institutionally  based  adult  education  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  part  of  the  regular 
work  and  lifebiood  of  educational  institutions  —  which  means  that  it  is  »malnstream- 
ed«  and  the  particular  roles  and  contributions  of  adult  educators  in  colleges  and 
unlvei-sities  will  change.  The  danger  is  that  some  of  the  most  socially  and  civically  pur- 
poseful work  will  continue  to  get  cut  off  and  squeezed  out. 

As  this  happens  new  social  movement  based  AE  efforts  v;ill  arise,  within  and  alongside 
movements  for  peace,  women  and  the  environment  as  well  as  for  human  development 
more  generally  in  its  many  varied  and  specific  forms  —  disability  rights,  antiracism,  gay 
rights  etc.  There  are  signs,  at  least  in  the  country  where  1  now  live  and  work,  that  some 
of  the  anti-social  excesses  of  economic  liberalism  and  social  libertarian'sm  of  the 
eighties  are  giving  way  to  a  more  balanced,  slightly  more  caring  view  of  the  nature  of 
society  and  the  role  of  the  State. 

The  changes  experienced  internationally  —  technological,  social,  political,  cultural, 
economic,  demographic  —  and  globalization  itself  will  increase  the  necessity  for  more 
and  more  people  to  be  lifelong  learners,  working  in  »learning  oiianizations"  in  a 
"learning  society".  The  struggle  will  be  over  the  direction  and  character  of  this  learn- 
ing, rather  than  about  its  existence  and  growth,  it  will  of  course  be  very  important  who 
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has  access  to  what  learning  resources,  within  and  between  countries.  Adult  education's 
quest  for  equity  cannot  be  put  to  sleep! 


V/hen  ASPBAE  started  to  set  Itself  new  put  poses  and  new  targets  in  the  1 970s,  DVV, 
uniquely  of  all  the  potential  aid  donors  of  the  North,  held  out  promise  of  being  not  on- 
ly a  possibly  continuing  reliable  support  but  also  a  genuine  »commlttediy  professional" 
partner.  The  DVV-ASPBAE  partnership  has  been  sustained  for  over  fifteen  years, 
allowing  a  great  dea!  of  South-South  exchange,  learning  and  development  within  the 
region.  In  addition  the  partnership  has  fostered  less  frequently  (as  is  properly  the  case, 
given  priorities  and  limited  resources)  South-North  exchanges,  and  also  the  develop- 
ment and  exchange  of  good  practice  with  other  regions  in  the  South. 

Within  this  record  of  generously  non-paternalistic,  non-neo-colonial  partnership  sus- 
tained over  many  years  and  through  various  dianges  of  personnel  among  individual 
players  on  both  sides,  DV  V's  contribution  in  the  area  of  publications  deserves  special 
mention.  One  strand  of  the  ASPBAE  partnerslilp  was  to  support  local  publication  of 
materials,  including  tlie  translation  of  selected  materials  into  tiie  various  national  and 
even  more  local  languages  of  the  diverse  Asian  region,  so  tliat  not  only  *he  English- 
reading  senior  bureaucrats  and  jetsetters  but  also  fleid-level  worlcers  could  enjoy  access 
and  benefit  from  what  way  good  from  elsewhere. 

At  the  same  time  iiZ/DVV's  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
has  consistenfly  provided  a  vehicle  and  a  forum  for  adult  educatoi-s  to  speal(  one  to 
another  across  the  world,  its  style,  format  and  presentation  are  deliberately  impreten- 
tlous,  accessible  and  user-friendly,  without  the  abstraction,  pomposity  and  jargori 
common  to  so  many  academic  and  professional  journals,  even  in  adult  education,  it 
gives  space  and  voice  to  some  of  what  Budd  Hall,  writing  in  tlie  1 992  commemorative 
number  of  CONVERGENCE,  called  »the  stories  of  incredible  women  and  men  in 
comnii;nIties  around  the  world  wliidi  I  have  visited  and  which  have  never  been  heard 
of  even  in  their  own  capital  cities"^. 

These  stories  speak  at  two  levels  of  DV  V 's  steady  contribution  to  Noith-South  part- 
nership in  the  service  of  aduit  education  for  authentic  development.  DVV  has  not 
always  been  thanked  for  its  insistence  on  partnership.  There  are  those  who  would 
rather  »curse  the  imperialist  and  take  his  crust«. 

As  1  see  it  the  true  professionalism  of  DVV,  reflected  in  AED,  is  manifested  in  its  stead- 
fast adherence  to  a  chosen  partnei^ship  development  road,  in  this  way  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  more  desirable  trends  in  tlie  emergence  of  a  particular,  though  not  the 
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academicilly  dominant,  kind  of  adult  education  profession.  Fittingly,  sturdy  and 
honest  Pflug  (the  ploughman),  an  earlier  AED  editor,  left  DVV  and  ntigrated  against 
the  dominant  economic  tide  to  plough  his  furrow  not  in  the  academic  groves  of  the 
North  but  in  the  riceflelds  of  southern  India. 
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The  European  dimension  of  adult  education 

The  threat  of  a  divided  society  is  becoming  ever  more  apparent  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  EU  authorities,  around  1 5%  of  people  in  Europe  are 
living  today  below  the  poverty  line,  and  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  part  in  the 
general  well-being  is  manifestly  growing.  We  are  in  deep  crisis.  Can  the  European 
Union  find  ways  out  of  this  difficult  situation,  or  should  we  rather  concentrate  on  find- 
ing a  national  way  of  escaping  from  the  crisis?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  a  Euro- 
pean solution. 

Europe's  economic  crisis 

There  are  comparable  problems  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Europe  of  the  Twelve. 
Economic  research  has  proved  that  European  integration  makes  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  stability  and  economic  growth.  The  European  Union  is  one  of  the  richest  areas 
in  the  world.  While  only  7%  of  the  world  population  of  working  age  live  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  this  economic  area  produces  30%  of  world  GNP  and  has  a  45%  share  In 
world  trade.  Our  well-being  and  economic  development  —  which  still  managed  to 
help  create  nine  million  new  jobs  in  the  1 980s  —  have  been  made  possible  by  the  free 
decisions  of  sovereign  governments  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in  1957  and 
subsequent  agreements  up  to  those  of  Maastricht  in  1 992,  and  by  the  intense  negotia- 
tions, balancing  of  interests  and  peaceful  cooperation  between  the  Member  States  in- 
volved. With  the  hoped-for  accession  of  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  following  the 
positive  result  already  given  in  the  referendum  in  Austria,  the  largest  unified  economic 
area  in  the  world  will  be  created. 

In  a  time  of  crisis,  it  now  has  to  be  shown 
whether  the  European  model,  the  cul- 
ture of  compromise,  is  also  capable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  a  difficult  fu- 
ture. We  cannot  ignore  the  simplistic 
criticism  which,  by  pointing  to  the  conti- 
nuing democratic  weaknesses  of  the 
model,  to  the  costs  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  its  overbearing  presence,  to  the  lack 
of  transparency  and  the  remoteness  from 
the  ordinary  citizen,  hopes  to  consign  it 
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to  the  scrap  heap  of  history  and  calls  for  salvation  through  retrograde  national  solu- 
tions. We  have  to  respond  to  such  criticism:  Europe  can  be  improved.  The  greater  the 
part  played  by  European  citizens  in  this  debate,  the  more  quicldy  we  shall  make  further 
progress.  Since  a  revision  of  the  Maastricht  Treaties  is  planned  for  1 996,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  interest  groups  will  be  involved  in  arriving  at  a  consensus  on  respecting 
national  differences  and  the  cultural  variation  of  Europe.  Such  participation  and  the 
ability  to  reach  a  consensus  presuppose,  however,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Union  are  ful- 
ly informed  about  the  mechanisms  of  decision-making  and  about  the  oversight  of  the 
implementation  of  decisions.  Political  education  and  elucidation  of  the  achievements 
and  difficulties  of  the  EU  can  only  contribute  to  enhancing  the  consensus.  Agreement 
to  Europe  cannot  be  decreed  by  law.  The  democratic  participation  of  citizens  in  mak- 
ing decisions  about  their  Europe,  which  needs  to  be  increased  in  the  next  few  years,  is  a 
precondition  for  the  realization  of  the  "European  vision"  and  for  a  true  test  of  the 
model  which  has  been  developed  to  this  end. 

Continuing  education  for  Europe 

Adult  education  must  play  an  important  part  in  this  process.  We  know  that  it  is  capable 
of  doing  so  from  what  has  already  been  achieved,  especially  in  the  highly  industrialized 
Member  States.  It  must  make  Europe  a  living  experience,  it  must  help  to  ensure  that 
working,  living  and  learning  in  Europe  are  accepted  as  natural  by  as  many  people  as 
possible.  It  must  provide  critical  information  about  the  existing  achievements  and  ad- 
vantages of  cooperation;  it  must  also  point  out  the  dangers  which  we  shall  not  sur- 
mount by  clinging  to  national  ways  of  doing  things.  As  an  example,  1  mention  here  en- 
vironmental problems,  which  have  never  taken  any  notice  of  national  boundaries.  1 
could  also  point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  increasingly  becoming  countries  of  immigration 
by  virtue  of  demographic  developments,  and  have  to  learn  to  deal  appropriately  with 
the  consequences. 

Adult  education,  despite  its  wide  range  of  institutions,  cannot  do  this  alone,  however; 
it  is  not  a  magic  formula.  Action  by  politicians  is  also  needed,  as  is  confrontation  with 
the  media,  which  all  too  often  vituperate  about  the  already  sufficiently  well-known  ex- 
cesses of  zealous  bureaucratic  regulation,  and  keep  on  telling  us  about  the  Euro-bana- 
na, the  attack  on  ou  r  German  beer  and  the  norms  for  tractor  seats,  from  which  they  in- 
fer wholesale  inefficiency  and  megalomania,  and  wastage  of  taxpayers'  money.  They 
are  not  wrong,  much  could  be  done  wit!-  j  lower  level  of  regulation,  and  these  ques- 
tions will  have  to  be  discussed  in  1 996.  But  it  is  not  right  that  all  the  achievements  of 
European  unity  should  be  dismissed  by  pointing  to  its  faults,  which  can  be  corrected. 
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Such  defeatism  will  only  destroy  our  eagerness  to  devote  our  attention  to  overcoming 
tlie  deep  crisis,  which  can  be  done  only  through  concerted  action  by  all  Member 
States  of  the  Union. 

1  therefore  maintain  that  the  people  of  Europe  must  be  informed  about  the  model  of 
Europe  outlined  above.  Information,  transparency,  participation  and  elimination  of 
democratic  weaknesses,  must  be  the  watchwords  of  political  enlightenment  and 
education,  which  can  be  delivered  most  notably  through  adult  education.  The  values 
which  adult  education  must  convey  are  freedom  of  movement,  economic  develop- 
ment, maintenance  of  peace  and  the  cultural  variety  of  the  Union. 


Investment  in  continuing  education 

Adult  education  has  not  only  a  role  in  political  education.  It  also  has  a  whole  range  of 
other  functions.  Its  social  function  consists  of  its  contribution  to  overcoming  the  pro- 
blem of  coexistence,  by  strengthening  solidarity  with  the  weak  and  by  tolerance.  It 
evens  out  social  inequality  of  opportunity  and  reduces  disadvantage.  Its  economic 
function  lies  in  enhancing  individual  skills  through  vocational  further  education  and 
the  associated  rise  in  quality  of  work,  and  in  increasing  chances  of  employment  and 
social  and  geographical  mobility.  Moreover,  continuing  education  has  a  cultural  role. 
Personal  and  cultural  education  strengthens  the  individual  and  enlarges  his  or  her 
creativity  and  independence.  Continuing  education  widens  the  ability  to  com- 
municate and  cooperate  with  others,  especially  with  people  of  other  cultures  and 
traditions.  Growth  and  emphasis  on  quality  in  the  economy,  society  and  culture,  de- 
pend on  investment  in  continuing  education  institutions,  it  is  thus  that  we  expressed 
the  function  of  continuing  education  at  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  German 
Adult  Education  Association  through  the  Schwerin  Derlaration. 

i  would  now  argue  that  if  this  is  true  of  the  situation  of  German  adult  education,  then  it 
must  be  at  least  equally  true  of  the  European  context,  in  other  words,  there  should  be 
elements  of  a  European  continuing  education  policy,  so  that  the  role  it  is  expected  to 
play  can  in  fact  bear  fruit  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  social  and  economic  crisis. 
The  EU  does  claim  an  increased  level  of  competence  in  educational  policy  as  a  result  of 
the  Maastricht  Treaties.  Paragraphs  1 26  and  1 2  7  are  the  basis  for  this  and  refer  to  the 
fields  of  general  and  vocational  education.  Unfortunately,  the  basic  Treaties  do  not  as 
yet  contain  any  explicit  mention  of  adult  education;  the  programmes  of  the  Commis- 
sion initiatives  LEONARDO  and  SOCRATES,  which  have  been  submitted  this  year  in 
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fulfilment  of  the  policies  laid  down  in  the  paragraphs  cited  above,  have  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, given  sufficient  recognition  to  the  potential  of  adult  education  to  be  a  catalyst.  It 
was  only  through  intense  lobbying  by  the  European  adult  education  associations  tliat  it 
was  at  all  possible  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  decision-makers  to  the  need  to  take 
adult  education  into  account  in  the  programmes  of  the  Commission.  A  small  achieve- 
ment, but  by  no  means  enough. 

in  what  follows,  i  should  therefore  like  to  explore  a  little  more  fully  the  social  upheavals 
and  economic  problems  as  they  have  been  analysed  by  committees  of  the  EU.  The  in- 
tention of  my  investigation  of  this  analysis  and  the  key  indicators  of  crisis  is  to  find  a  few 
more  arguments,  which  will,  i  hope,  be  convincing,  to  show  that  AE  has  a  potential 
that  has  so  far  been  totally  undervalued  by  the  EU  and  in  consequence  lies  idle.  In  Ger- 
many, in  particular,  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  mention  the  word  crisis  at  all  —  it 
vanishes  from  our  consciousness  as  soon  as  there  are  the  first  signs  of  an  economic  up- 
turn. But  however  much  we  try  to  hide  it,  we  cannot  eliminate  it.  Crises  can  also  lead 
to  productive  phases  in  the  lives  of  societies.  The^  bring  matters  to  a  head,  so  that  new 
decisions  have  to  be  taken.  The  task  of  European  policy  must  be  to  seize  on  all  means 
of  overcoming  crises,  and  —  together  with  other  policy  areas  such  as  social,  economic, 
foreign  and  educational  policy  —  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the  contributions  which 
will  result  from  a  restructuring  and  improvement  of  national  education  systems  in- 
spired by  the  ideal  of  Europe.  Adult  education  is  a  key  element  in  such  a  process. 

The  socio-economic  state  of  Europe 

in  1 992,  the  Commission  produced  a  memorandum  on  vocational  continuing  educa- 
tion.' in  June  1993,  the  European  Council  meeting  in  Copenhagen  instructed  the 
Commission  to  prepare  a  white  paper  on  »Growth,  competitiveness,  empioyment«,2 
and  in  ]uly  of  this  year  the  reactions  of  Member  States  were  finally  collated  in  2  white 
paper  under  the  title  "European  social  policy  —  A  way  forward  for  the  Union«.-^  in 
these  three  important  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  Maastricht  Treaties,  we  find  the 
elements  that  make  clear  to  us  the  directions  to  be  taken  by  the  European  Union  in  the 
future  with  respect  to  educational  and  social  policy. 

In  their  analysis  of  the  socio-economic  situation  in  the  Member  States  of  the  EU, 
observers  agree  that  the  leading  position  of  the  European  economy  is  under  threat,  in 
many  fields,  Europe  is  losing  its  competitive  advantage  over  its  main  competitors  in  the 
world  market.  Europe  has,  in  the  last  1 5  years,  created  fewer  new  jobs  than  its  com- 
petitors. Between  1 960  and  1 990,  average  annual  growth  in  the  EU  was  only  half  that 
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of]apan.ln  the  1980s,  the  EU  lost  3.7%  of  its  market  share  abroad.  In  more  than  half 
the  European  countries,  ov°r  30%  of  men  aged  between  55  and  59  leave  active 
employment. 

In  theEU,  for  every  100  persons  in  active  employment,  there  are  124  persons  not  so 
engaged  (compared  with  98  in  the  USA  and  89  in  Japan).  In  the  EU,  there  are 
presently  over  1 7  million  people  unemployed,  and  more  than  half  of  these  have  been 
so  for  over  a  year;  1.5  million  graduates  of  higher  education  are  without  work.  In 
many  Member  States,  unemployment  among  young  people  is  as  high  as  40%. 
Alongside  these  startling  figures,  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  qualified  workers,  so  that 
the  supply  of  skilled  workers  does  not  meet  the  demand. 

In  the  white  paper  (on  growth  and  employment),  drastic  reforms  of  the  educational 
and  training  systems  are  demanded.  If  these  are  to  be  realized,  they  require  general  and 
vocational  education  to  play  a  key  role  in  changing  our  societies  and  developing  a  spirit 
of  openness,  plurality  and  cooperation  with  countries  outside  the  Community. 

A  passage  in  the  white  paper  of  particular  importance  for  adult  education  expresses 
the  view  that  general  and  vocational  education  must  be  restructured  so  that  they 
become  a  component  part  of  the  life  cycle  of  every  citizen.  Access  to  permanent  con- 
tinuing education  throughout  working  life  is  the  key  to  an  educational  policy  that  will 
make  a  noticeable  improvement  to  the  competitiveness  of  enterprises  and  increase  the 
flexibility  of  the  labour  market.  The  efficiency  and  quality  of  educational  systems  are 
thus  seen  in  the  white  paper  as  key  factors  which  will  determine  whether  we  meet  the 
demands  of  worldwide  competition,  are  able  to  guarantee  lasting  development,  and 
can  use  the  potential  of  innovations  and  new  scientific  discoveries  and  develop  the 
cultural  values  of  the  Union  and  active  civic  awareness.  These  challenges  arise  from  the 
profound  changes  in  our  everyday  life  which  are  the  result  of  the  creation  of  a 
computer-based  information  society:  the  economic  and  social  situation  will  be 
marked  by  uncertainties  to  a  rapidly  advancing  degree  in  the  next  few  years,  so  that  it 
will  become  yet  more  important  to  handle  flexibly  the  ever  more  varied  demands  and 
the  growing  plethora  of  information.  The  society  of  the  21st  century  will  be  condi- 
tioned not  so  much  by  the  excliange  of  goods  as  by  the  production,  transmission  and 
exchange  of  knowledge,  and  by  access  to  theoretical  and  practical  specialist  know- 
ledge, in  other  words,  by  investment  in  human  resources.  The  changing  and  adapta- 
tion of  qualifications  will  occupy  an  extremely  important  place  during  this  transforma- 
tion. 

The  essential  question  which  Europe  is  asking  itself  is,  how  to  achieve  economic 
growth  which  will  be  reflected  in  a  perceptible  rise  in  employment  figures.  In  the  en- 
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vironmental  and  ser- 
vices sectors,  espe- 
cially in  health  ser- 
vices, it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible 
to  create  new  jobs 
through  labour-in- 
tensive technologies. 
For  this  to  succeed, 
transverse  key  skills 
will  be  required. 
Among  these  are  au- 
tonomous decision- 
making, capacity  to 
innovate,  team  spirit 

and  ability  to  COOpe-  from:  Yeai  book  of  Population  Statistics,  1991  figures 

rate  in  networks,  pursuit  of  quality,  analytical  capability,  the  ability  to  »learn  to  learn« 
and  to  pass  on  skills  acquired,  and  technological  and  general  knowledge.  Only  if  these 

key  skills  can  be  transmitted  in  growing 
quantities  in  a  European  educational  en- 
vironment, shall  we  be  able  to  give  an 
adequate  response  to  the  urgent  ques- 
tions posed  in  social  and  economic 
policy. 

Another  important  factor  should  not  be 
overlooked:  that  of  demographic  devel- 
opment in  Europe.  This  is  t>'pified  by  an 
ageing  of  the  population  and  its  effects 
on  the  safety  net  of  social  security,  on 
future  patterns  of  employment,  and  on 
the  shifting  relationship  between  those  in 
active  employment  and  those  who  are 
not.  It  is  also  marked  by  migratory  move- 
ments within  the  EU  and  by  immigration 
from  outside  the  EU  and  changes  in  fa- 
mily structures.  Over  a  quarter  of  all 
wor.^an  in  the  EU  are  heads  of  households 
with  sc'e  responsibility  for  bringing  up 
children,  and  over  half  are  pursuing  paid 
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empioyment  at  least  part-time.  Numerous  barriers  still  remain,  denying  women  equal 
participation  in  occupational  and  social  life. 

This  concludes  tlie  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  must  provide  a  basis  for 
our  determination  of  the  role  of  continuing  education. 


Non-subject  specific  continuing  education  —  key  skills 

In  all  analyses  of  the  development  of  industrial  production  processes  and  the  world  of 
work,  it  is  pointed  out  that  technical  knowledge  is  losing  its  currency  at  an  increasmg 
rate.  Besides  the  need  to  counter  this  rapid  obsolescence  by  ever  more  frequent  con- 
tinuing education  ani!  'he  provision  of  new  knowledge,  it  is  becoming  ever  clearer  that 
knowledge  alone  is  not  v. '.ough  in  order  to  penetrate  and  have  a  share  in  the  inter- 
woven complex  of  relationships  in  the  information  society.  Vocational  and  general 
continuing  education  must  therefore  address  themselves  to  providing  key  qualifica- 
tions in  a  hitherto  unknown  manner,  and  this  will  call  into  question  the  rigid  division 
between  general  and  vocational  education.  Increased  demands  will  be  placed  on  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  master  everyday  occupational,  personal  and  social  life. 
These  demands  do  not  exist  in  isolation  from  one  another  but  are  closely  inter- 
mingled. 

This  has  to  be  reflected  in  continuing  education  provision,  and  already  such  is  increas- 
ingly the  case.  Social,  economic  and  technological  developments  also  require  more  ex- 
acting knowledge  and  skills  of  increasing  quality,  particularly  in  the  labour  market. 
They  can  no  longer  be  served  by  purei,  technical  skills.  Analytical  thinking,  problem- 
solving,  forward  planning,  ability  to  learn,  creativity  and  mobility  are  called  for.  In  ad- 
dition, technological  and  ecological  competence,  efficient  use  of  time,  processing  of 
information  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  an.  also  required. 
All  this  is  happening  in  adult  education,  and  is  gaining  in  importance  in  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  continuing  education. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  to  recognise  that  it  is  precisely  those  people  who  are  unused  to 
learning  and  are  socially  disadvantaged,  and  whose  life  story  has  been  one  of  failure, 
v;ho  will  face  great  difficulties  in  such  forms  of  continuing  education.  Special  forms  of 
continuing  education,  adapted  to  these  target  groups,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
reintegrate  those  affected  by  social  exclusion  into  the  worid  of  work  and  employment 
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PROPORTION  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  THE 
MEMBER  STATES  OF  THE  COMMUNfTY 


—  and  this,  together 
with  the  question  of 
how  jobs  can  be  cre- 
ated by  a  concerted 
push  of  European  in- 
vestment into  fu- 
ture-oriented tech- 
nologies, is  the 
theme  of  the  white 
pa  pel'. 

institutions  of  adult 
education,  and  par- 
ticularly the  com- 
munity adult  educa- 
tion centres,  are 
predestined  to  fulfil 
this  role.  They  have 
an  enormous  fund 
of  experience  in  this 
field.  They  cover 
the  country  and  are 
decentralized.  They 
are  aware  of  the 
varied  learning  ha- 
bits and  difficulties 

of  those  threatened  by  social  exclusion,  the  long-term  unemployed,  the  illiterate,  the 
foreign  fellow  citizen,  and  other  disadvantaged  target  groups.  They  offer  individualized 
advisory  and  counselling  services  in  addition  to  the  content  of  the  training.  Their  work 
is  guided  by  the  participants  and  their  demands,  and  they  are  flexible  in  framing  the 
conditions  under  which  provision  is  offered.  Their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  definitive 
detachment  of  the  target  groups  from  the  market  of  paid  employment,  and  to  give 
participants  realistic  prospects  of  qualification  and  employment. 


from:  EU  liifoimaiion,  No.  1,  January  1994 


This  urgent  task  Is  described  by  the  use  of  the  term  >iempIoyability<(''on  the  part  of  our 
British  and  French  adult  education  colleagues,  which  in  fact  opens  up  a  dilemma:  adult 
education  institutions  in  Europe  can  only  react  to  the  situation  faced  by  those  con- 
cerned, and  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  their  lives,  and  can  prepare  people 
for  new  demands  at  work  and  In  society,  but  they  cannot  themselves  create  the  |obs  for 
which  those  participants  who  are  seeking  work  are  potentially  being  prepared. 
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Overcoming  old  dichotomies 


This  heading  refers  to  another  context  in  which  there  is  already  discussion  of  the  func- 
tions of  adult  education.  We  must  not  only  help  to  adapt  human  resources  to  the 
labour  market,  but  must  also  take  a  very  active  part  in  a  new  debate  on  the  relationship 
between  free  time  (both  leisure  time  and  time  involuntarily  free  of  paid  work)  and 
working  time,  between  paid  work  and  socially  necessary  work,  and  on  the  fluid  transi- 
tion between  initial  vocational  training  and  continuing  education.  We  have  also  to 
discuss  the  Increasing  flexibility  of  working  hours,  and  the  creation  of  new  meanings 
and  relatio.iships  in  society  At  the  European  level,  we  must  help  to  remove  the  old 
dichotomies  between  worker  and  machine,  general  and  vocational  education,  school 
and  employment.  These  must  be  replaced  by  a  serious  consideration  of  the  new 
realities  of  teamwork  In  enterprises  and  the  needs  of  the  whole  of  society,  of  the  reality 
of  the  wholeness  of  the  human  being  and  the  growing  challenge  of  lifelong  learning. 
This  means  more  than  concentrating  on  technology,  computer  science  or  foreign 
languages.  Continuing  education  institutions  have  to  offer  the  chance  of  recombining 
fragmented  phenomena.  The  fact  that  they  can  do  so  is  shown  by  what  they  are  al- 
ready doing  every  day:  they  are  the  yeast,  the  catalyst,  the  glue  and  the  workshop  for 
the  future. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  continuing  education  institutions  can  do  enough  of  this, 
given  the  social  responsibility  which  they  are  expected  to  shouider.  Have  they  the 
security  to  make  this  change?  The  current  debate  on  the  privatization  of  social  services 
In  the  Federal  Republic  seems  to  be  leading  to  a  quid  pro  quo.  Responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing education  Is  being  shifted  to  the  sponsoring  bodies,  so  that  they  will  reach  a 
decentralized,  local  balance  between  cost-covering  courses  and  those  for  the  socially 
less  well  endowed,  the  fringes  of  society.  In  principle,  there  is  no  objection  to  this.  But 
if  this  shift  of  responsibility  leads  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  public  purse  from  the  promo- 
tion of  continuing  education  —  and  this  danger  appears  to  be  growing,  given  empty 
treasuries  —  then  a  central  task  of  the  Staif-,  the  Laender  and  the  communes  will  have 
been  suspended:  namely,  their  joint  responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  citizens. 
Then  the  tax-payer  will  be  entitled  to  ask  what  he  or  she  is  paying  taxes  for  if  the  public 
purse  is  no  longer  able  to  ensure  an  even  distribution.  I  can  only  repeat  here  that 
education  is  not  a  private  amusement,  even  though  it  increases  participants'  com- 
petence, creativity  and  ability  to  manage  everyday  life,  thereby  raising  the  quality  of 
life  of  those  individuals  who  take  part  in  continuing  education. 

Education  and  continuing  education  have  to  be  available  to  society  as  a  whole.  Educa- 
tion is  a  civil  right  and  must  not  depend  on  the  income  of  those  who  want  it.  Other- 
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wise,  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  continuing  education  that  is  already  happening  in 
kindergartens.  There  is  something  wrong  if  Icindergartens  can  In  future  only  be  accessi- 
ble to  those  receiving  social  security  benefits  and  to  the  better-off.  They  will  then  no 
longer  be  for  evei7one.  if  it  is  said  that  we  must  fund  child  care  for  the  socially  disad- 
vantaged and  single  parents,  then  those  on  high  incomes  will  establish  private  facilities, 
and  the  average  earners  will  keep  their  children  at  home  because  they  can  no  longer  af- 
ford child  care.  They  v;i!l  then  take  even  less  part  in  continuing  education. 

If  the  task  of  creating  social  equality  is  devolved  on  lo  continuing  education  institu- 
tions, then  the  open  provision  which  is  asked  for  cannot  be  guaranteed  in  the  com- 
munity adult  education  centres.  We  shall  then  no  longer  have  adult  education  centres 
for  the  community,  but  only  education  centres  for  the  socially  better-placed,  and 
emergency  dispensaries  for  those  who  have  already  been  thrown  off  the  social  merry- 
go-round. 

However  successful  individual  efforts  to  ensure  social  equality  may  be  on  the  part  of 
continuing  education  providers,  they  cannot  take  on  the  task  of  bringing  equality  to 
the  whole  of  society.  It  will  not  work.  The  social  policy  of  redistribution  via  the  public 
purse  cannot  be  privatized.  I  should  like  to  stress  by  this  example  that  although  contin- 
uing education  has  a  social  responsibility,  it  costs  money  to  fulfil  it,  and  that  such  a 
burden  cannot  be  borne  by  the  providers  of  continuing  education  alone. 

The  social  costs  of  a  failed  educational  policy,  which  does  not  give  continuing  educa- 
tion the  place  it  desei-vcs,  will  be  far  greater  than  the  loose  change  saved  by  intended 
budget  cuts.  The  social  peace,  the  lauded  European  model  of  cultural  achievement 
and  readiness  to  reach  a  consensus,  would  itself  be  threatened  by  such  neglect. 

Using  the  potential  of  adult  education  for  Europe 

This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  discussion  of  European  educational  policy.  Only  one 
per  cent  of  educational  expenditure  is  devoted  to  adult  education  in  tlie  Federal 
Republic.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  wide  regional  differences  in  the 
Union,  which  call  for  different  promotional  policies  in  the  various  countries,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  figure  for  the  whole  of  Europe  is  even  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Germany  alone,  six  million  peoplt  take  part  each  year  in  VHS  courses,  and  four 
million  in  individual  events;  the  many  other  activities  provided  by  enterprises,  the 
churches,  the  political  parties  and  the  social  partners  must  be  added  to  these. 
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A  study  by  the  European  Adult  Education  Association^  lias  slnown  from  calculations 
that  in  the  European  Union,  one  million  adult  educators  are  engaged  in  continuing 
education,  serving  40  million  people  through  their  work.  By  comparison,  the  Task 
Force  Human  Resources,  Education,  Training  and  Youth  of  the  EU  Commission  speaks 
of  70  million  pupils  and  4  million  teachers  In  school  education,*  which  consumes  an 
average  of  20%  of  the  entire  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  within  the  EU.  1  realize 
that  these  figures  are  not  fully  comparable,  but  they  do  symbolize  the  scale  of  the 
potential  of  adult  education,  which  has  so  far  been  insufficiently  appreciated  by  educa- 
tional policy-makers  at  a  European  level.  The  not  very  successful  attempts  by  the 
European  adult  education  lobby  to  intervene  In  the  decision-making  process  over 
SOCRATES,  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  is  striking  proof  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  increase  awareness  so  that  adult  education  receives  European  recognition 
and  support.  Only  if  these  are  granted  can  it  produce  the  evidence  of  what  ten  million 
adult  educators  and  thousands  of  adult  education  institutions  are  capable  of,  once 
their  conditions  of  work  and  operation  are  noticeably  Improved.  European  support 
programmes  should  concentrate  on  research,  international  exchange  of  adult  educa- 
tion experience  in  Europe,  conduct  of  pilot  programmes  and  encouragement  of 
Europe-wide  networks,  and  above  all  on  the  raising  of  the  quality  of  continuing  educa- 
tion by  ensuring  that  adult  educators  are  themselves  qualified.  This  should  not  set 
aside  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  and  the  implicit  chief  responsibility  of  Member 
States  for  education. 

1  should  like  to  return  in  conclusion  to  the  Commission's  white  paper.  A  wide  range  of 
measures  to  reduce  unemployment  are  put  foward  in  this,  with  the  aim  of  lowering  It 
to  six  to  seven  per  cent  again  by  the  year  2000.  What  is  the  first  priority  for  action  by 
Member  States?  Education,  training  and  continuing  education.  Only  by  creating  a 
European  model  of  education  and  continuing  education  which  displays  solidarity  shall 
we  be  able  effectively  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  2 1st  century. 
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Learning  in  civil  society  — 
Adult  education  in  the  reality 

Changing  context 

The  context  of  the  practice  of  adult  education  in  India  and  in  other  regions  of  the 
world  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  macro  socio-economic  and  political  con- 
text. A  quick  review  of  the  history  since  the  Second  World  War  could  highlight  this  im- 
portant relationship. 

immediately  after  the  Second  World  War,  major  reconstruction  of  economies  and  na- 
tions began  to  tal<e  place.  Many  regions  of  the  world  were  economically  re-organized 
to  promote  industrial  development.  A  new  concept  of  "nation -state"  was  created 
based  on  the  experiences  of  Europe  and  imposed  as  an  alien  form  on  truly  indepen- 
dent and  created  countries  of  the  South.  New  nations  emerged  within  a  decade  of  the 
Second  World  War,  many  of  them  liberated  from  their  colonial  rule  lasting  several  cen- 
turies preceding  World  War  11.  In  different  regions  of  the  world,  thesiate  took  political 
and  moral  responsibility  for  the  development  of  their  society.  At  this  period,  literacy 
and  basic  skills  of  education  acquired  significance  as  industrial  development 
necessitated  the  growth  of  trained,  literate  and  skilled  manpower.  The  concept  of 
i>nation-state«  required  a  new  ruling  elite  in  its  administrative  and  development  func- 
tions. This  witnessed  a  rise  in  specialized  education  "to  fuel  tlie  fire  of  development" 
led  by  the  creation  of  new  nation-states. 

Within  two  decades  it  became  obvious  that  certain  aspect:  of  human  endeavour  and 
certain  segments  of  each  society  were  being  left  behind  in  this  state-led  pursuit  of 
development.  By  mid  1 960s,  it  became  obvious  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  population 
in  "developing  countries"  of  the  South  was  living  in  the  rural  areas  dependent  on  sub- 
sistence agriculture.  Poverty,  marginalization  and  liunger  were  closely  linked  to  the 
stagnation  of  rural  economy  and  agricultural  development.  The  quest  for  rapid  in- 
dustrial development  had  resulted  in  ignoring  the  potendal  of  the  vast  base  of 
agricultural  economy  in  these  societies.  The  second  outcome  of  this  period  towards 
late  70s  and  early  80s  v;as  tiie  realization  that  growtli  per  se  was  not  an  answer  to 
human  misery.  Narrow  pursuit  of  economic  growtli  as  the  only  indicator  of  develop- 
ment resulted  in  wide-spread  degradadon  of  environment  and  destruction  of  natural 
resource  bases.  Concerns  for  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  "carrying"  capacity  of  the  natural  environment  resulted  in  the  cri- 
tique of  this  growth  strategy  of  development  and  articulation  of  new  perspectives  on 
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sustainable  development.  Likewise,  it  became  obvious  that  several  sections  of  human 
society  were  systematically  by-passed  in  that  strategy  of  development.  Tribal  anc|,  in- 
digenous people  were  clearly  one  such  categoi7  in  many  countries  like  India.  Much  of 
economic  development  and  modernization  had  taken  heavy  toll  of  tribal  culture  and 
economy  in  tlie  Indian  contpxt.  Another  segment  of  society  that  was  systematically 
marginalized  and  ignored  in  this  framework  of  development  was  women. 

By  mid  eighties,  it  also  became  obvious  that  the  concept  that  the  State  represented  the 
»will  of  the  people"  and  was  accountable  to  them  in  its  actions  was  belied  in  practice  in 
many  countries  of  the  South  (India  perhaps  is  its  most  potent  illustration).  Towards  the 
end  of  eighties  this  became  evident  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  as  weil.  interna- 
tional aid  began  to  question  the  inefficiency  and  inability  of  the  governments  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  their  people.  The  critique  of  the  state-led  model  of  development 
simultaneously  began  to  emerge  from  the  practice  of  voluntary  development  in- 
itiatives in  many  countries  of  tlie  South.  This  was  also  the  period  when  many  »nation- 
states"  became  highly  indebted  in  the  global  context  and  were  defaulting  on  their  loan 
payments.  Macro-economic  adjustments  in  the  policies  and  strategies  were 
"necessitated"  and  Structural  Adjustment  Programmes  initiated  at  the  behest  of  the 
World  Bank  and  IMF  in  many  countries  of  the  South.  As  other  social  services  (which 
were  hitherto  provided  by  the  State  at  no  or  nominal  cost  to  its  citizens)  began  to  be 
curtailed  in  the  framework  of  structural  adjustment  programmes,  education  was  the 
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direct  casualty.  Subdidies,  resources  and  policies  in  support  of  universal  primary 
education  began  to  suffer  world-wide. 


New  reality 


Lberty, 


In  the  contemporary  context,  new  forces  have  come  into  play.  We  are  living  in  a  truly 
global  society.  Integration  of  country,  society  and  community  has  acquired  both 
economic  and  socio-cultural  dimension.  Globalization  in  its  make  brings  new  oppor- 
tunities as  well,  supported  by  the  new  in- 
formation order;  but  It  also  destroys  local 
practices,  capacities  and  cultures.  There 
is  emerging  a  wide-spread  consensus  that 
the  »state-led  model"  of  development 
has  failed  to  deliver  the  goods,  in  par- 
ticular in  the  countries  of  the  South  and 
those  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  In 
this  specific  scenario,  proponents  of 
liberal  economics  have  been  vehemently 
arguing  for  »free  market  economy",  pro- 
claiming that  the  »market-led  model"  of 
development  will  solve  all  problems  of 
poverty  and  under-development.  How- 
ever, the  experience  of  »free  market 
economy"  in  countries  where  it  has  been 
intensively  practiced  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury (like  Britain,  Western  Europe,  North 
America,  etc.)  does  not  bear  out  this 
promise.  Ecological  degradation,  dis- 
crimination, illiteracy,  violence,  poverty 
are  all  the  phenomena  being  re-discov- 
ered in  these  countries.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  look  at  an  alter- 
native paradigm  of  development  which  is 
neither  exclusively  »state-led"  nor  »solely 
market-determined"  but  rests  on  the 
trinity  of  the  state,  the  market  and  the 
civil  society. 
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Civil  society 


The  notion  of  civil  society  needs  to  be  introduced  here.  Wtnat  is  civil  society?  The 
references  to  tlie  construct  of  civil  society  have  varied  in  the  theory  of  politics  and 
governance.  Historically,  civil  society  was  the  arena  for  organizing  governance, 
material  activities,  and  intellectual,  moral  and  cultural  aspects  of  communities. 
However,  with  the  presence  of  the  modern  state  (in  whatever  form)  in  the  contem- 
porary context,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  civil  society  without  a  simultaneous 
reference  to  the  state.  Following  the  Gramscian  pei-spective,  the  state  can  be  seen  to 
represent  the  "politics  of  domination",  as  civil  society  represents  the  "politics  of  con- 
sent". Thus,  the  State  and  civil  society  are  both  simultaneously  needed  to  complete 
the  process  of  governance  of  society.  The  State  represents  the  structures  of  governance 
and  civil  society  creates  the  values  and  normative  framework  for  governance. 

The  civil  society  as  an  expression  of  the  collective  will  of  the  people,  their  local  and 
communitarian  initiatives,  their  associational  life,  their  communitarian  ner^forks,  etc. 
has  begun  to  be  an  important  player  in  influencing  strategies  and  policies  for  develop- 
ment, not  only  in  the  countries  of  the  South  but  world-wide.  Voluntary  organizations, 
citizen  groups,  consumer  associations,  NGOs  and  other  actors  "reside"  in  the  civil 
society  and  draw  their  inspiration  from  that.  Thus,  a  balanced  model  of  development 
requires  a  balanced  inter-dynamic  and  inter-play  between  the  state,  the  market  and 
the  civil  society. 

Historical  excursus 

The  historical  predominance  of  the  State  went  along  with  the  dismantling  of  civil  socie- 
ty. Historically  rooted  associations,  neighbourhood  organizations,  citizen  initiatives, 
voluntary  organizations  disappeared  systematically.  They  v;ere  viewed  as  "obstacles" 
to  progress,  or  "enemies"  of  the  State,  and  were  slowly  replaced  by  various  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  State  intending  to  perform  similar  functions. 

Where  the  power  of  the  State  and  its  reach  did  not  go  up  to  the  grass-roots,  the  associa- 
tional life  of  poor,  distant  rural  communities  continued  to  survive  and  thrive,  as  can  be 
seen  in  many  countries  of  the  South  (in  tribal  and  rural  areas  and  remote  mountain 
regions).  One  consequence  of  establishing  the  dominance  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  State  was  the  de-legitimization  or  de-recognition  of  old  institutions  of  civil  society, 
which  once  played  similar  functions  now  being  performed  by  the  agencies  of  the  State. 
Thus,  wherever  institutions  within  civil  society  continued  to  play  the  role  of  providing 
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education  or  health  care  or  governance,  these  institutions  were  questioned  and  delegi- 
timlzed  by  tlie  newly  emerging  institutions  and  actors  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
State. 

in  one  way  or  the  other,  traditional  education  practices,  historically-rooted  health  care 
practices  within  cominunities,  institutions  of  local  self-governance,  etc.  were  de-legiti- 
mized and  de-recognized. 

Another  consequence  of  this  was  to  »homogenize«  policies,  structures,  practices,  ap- 
proaches, perspectives  and  solutions  while  institutions  of  civil  society  responded  to  the 
unique  social,  cultural,  political,  economic,  geographic  and  ecological  milieu  of  their 
communities. 

One  of  the  major  consequences  of  this  honiogenlzation  has  been  the  de-recognition, 
de-legitimization  and  dismantling  of  social  diversity  and  pluralism  from  our  societies. 
Biodivei-sity  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  life  on  this  planet;  social  divereity  and 
pluralism  are  critical  elements  in  the  survival  of  vibrant  societies  and  communities  of 
human  beings. 

Honiogenlzation  of  educational  approaches,  of  health  programmes,  of  economic 
models,  of  dress,  language,  music,  etc.  led  to  a  steady  decline  of  social  diversity.  This 
lias  significantly  undermined  the  capacities  of  communities  and  societies  to  deal  with 
diverse  situations  and  contexts. 

Furthermore,  the  ordinary  citizens  began  to  be  viewed  as,  and  became,  mere  "con- 
sumers". Instead  of  continuing  their  role  as  citizens,  with  engagement  in  governance 
and  community  life,  with  being  actors  in  and  producers  of  culture,  economy,  society, 
people  became  mere  »consumers«  of  culture,  products  and  policies.  The  active  citizen 
was  socialized  into  a  passive  consumer  and  lost  the  civic  and  political  role  of  citizen- 
ship. The  State  bureaucracy  then  treats  citizens  as  »clients«,  passively  receiving 
development  produced  by  the  State. 

New  challenges 

it  is  in  this  context  that  the  challenge  for  the  contemporary  practice  of  adult  education 
is  the  re-emerging  of  education  as  a  vehicle  for  strengthening  the  role  of  civil  society.  If 
individuals,  groups  and  communities  have  to  cope  with  the  new  realities.  If  citizenship 
has  to  be  the  basic  force  of  civil  society,  then  considerable  new  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  emerge. 
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Against  this  bacl<ground  several  types  of  educational  interventions  practiced  over  the 
past  decade  acquire  new  salience.  In  c-der  for  actors  and  institutions  of  the  civil  society 
to  proclaim  and  undertake  their  rightful  roles  in  each  society,  they  require  fresh 
capacities,  insights  and  institutional  mechanisms.  Education  and  learning  for 
strengthening  these  actors  of  the  civil  society  need  to  be  systematically  undertaken. 
This  educational  thrust  calls  for  a  model  of  learning  which  is  distinct  from  the  top- 
down  and  class-room -oriented  education  practiced  otherwise.  Participatory  learning 
perspective  entails  leaming  in  the  context  of  doing  and  practice  and  results  in  the 
design  of  learning  for  empowerment.  Empowerment  of  the  actors  of  the  civil  society  is 
precondition  for  them  to  be  able  to  relate  to  the  agencies  of  the  State  and  institutions 
of  the  market  on  an  equal  footing  with  responsibility  and  accountability.  Various 
methodologies  have  been  innovated  over  the  past  twenty  years  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, adult  educators  and  community  organizers  which  have  looked  at  the  question  of 
participatoiy  learning  from  this  perspective  of  empowerment.  People-centred  and 
people-controlled  development  is  the  perspective  which  actors  of  the  civil  society 
have  been  practicing  and  advocating  for.  This  perspective  requires  the  use  of  know- 
ledge for  empowerment.  This  is  where  the  principles  of  participatoiy  research  have 
found  new  importance  because  they  emphasize  the  role  of  knowledge  as  an  instrument 
of  power  and  control.  Participatory  research  attempts  to  legitimize  and  articulate  in- 
digenous knowledge  and  indigenous  ways  of  gathering,  disseminating  and  utilizing 
knowledge.  The  use  of  folk  methods  in  learning  and  education,  the  access  to  elements 
of  folk  culture  as  sources  of  knowledge  (in  areas  like  health  care,  afforestation,  agricul- 
ture, community  organization,  etc.)  have  acquired  new  relevance  in  this  framework. 
Participator^'  learning  for  empowerment  has  in  practice  utilized  the  rootedness  of  peo- 
ple's cultures  as  methods  and  sources  of 
knowledge.  The  entire  movement  for 
sustainable  ecological  development  rests 
on  the  premise  that  there  is  a  sense  of 
balance  between  nature  and  humanity 
and  that  this  relationship  is  mutually  re- 
inforcing. The  knowledge  of  indigenous 
communities  about  ecological  sustain- 
ability  has  found  new  supporters  and 
sympathizers  in  the  ecology  movement 
and  challenge  some  modern  concepts  of 
science  and  technology  in  this  process. 

A  new  and  perhaps  most  long-term  role 
of  education  in  this  context  is  to  prepare 
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people's  capacity  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  development.  "State-led  models« 
of  development  in  many  socipf.ies  resulted  in  passive,  apathetic,  dependent  citizenship. 
People  dependent  on  governments  for  their  well-being  for  decades  neither  took  in- 
itiatives nor  responded  pro-actively  to  deal  with  their  own  problems,  with  their  own 
capacities  and  resources.  The  »market-led  model«  of  development  treats  human  be- 
ings as  singular  economistic  actors,  without  the  moral,  cultural  or  social  capacity. 
Therefore,  the  strengthening  of  the  civil  society  has  the  most  profound  requirement  of 
changing  the  »mind-set«  and  attitudes  of  lat^e  numbers  of  citizens  to  take  on  their 
rightful  role  as  citizens  of  the  new  democratic  order.  This  calls  for  socially  conscious 
and  morally  committed  citizens  to  engage  themselves  collectively  in  pursuit  of  their 
common  good.  To  move  from  a  sense  of  passivity,  apathy  and  dependence  to  a  confi- 
dent posture  of  pro-active,  enthusiastic  and  committed  actors  is  a  major  challenge  fac- 
ing adult  education  in  the  contemporary  context. 

Many  voluntary  development  organizations  at  the  grass-root  level  have  generated 
practices  from  which  important  principles  in  support  of  this  new  challenge  can  be 
derived.  Many  support  organizations  and  training  institutions  worldwide  have  ar- 
ticulated these  principles  and  developed  learning  strategy  in  support  of  them.  PRIA's 
(Society  for  Participatory  Research  in  Asia)  own  work  for  the  last  1 3  years  has  been 
premised  on  these  principles  of  participatory  learning  for  empowerment  and  has  at- 
tempted to  evolve  a  methodology  of  people-centred  and  people-controlled  learning. 
In  the  contemporary  context,  the  initiatives  for  creating  new  methodolo£,y,  new 
materials,  new  capacities  for  promoting  participating  learning  for  empowerment  have 
to  also  contend  the  new  technology  and  modern  information  order.  New  information 
technology  can  be  harnessed  in  support  of  the  learning  for  empowerment  of  the  actors 
of  the  civil  society.  It  opens  up  enormous  possibilities  of  access  to  global  trends  and  ex- 
periences. 

Global  alliance 

In  the  context  of  increasing  globalization  it  has  become  very  important  to  look  at  inter- 
national linkages  and  support  mechanisms  in  pursuit  of  local  empowerment  and  grass- 
root  development.  The  growing  global  inter-connectedness  between  systems  of 
economics  and  politics  (institutions  of  the  market  and  the  State)  requires  the  evolution 
of  mechanisms  for  global  civil  society.  PRIA's  own  history  is  a  reflection  of  this  trend. 
PRIA  was  created  and  nurtured  through  a  set  of  relationships  which  extended  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  India  and  built  on  fraternal  solidarity  with  key  actors  in  the  regions  of 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  North  America.  The  regional  linkages  within  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  evolved  at  the  same  time  as  other  international  relations  were 
enietiing. 
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With  roots  in  ongoing  practice  in  India,  with  networks  of  cooperation  and  exchange  in 
countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific,  PRIA  gained  enormously  through  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  material  support  it  received  through  its  partners  like  international  Council  for 
Adult  Education  (Toronto),  institute  for  Development  Research  (Boston),  ilZ/DVV 
(Bonn),  etc.  These  relationships  were  built  around  joint  practices  and  initiatives.  These 
are  practical  and  professional  relationships,  not  merely  ideological  and  personal.  As  a 
result,  in  the  course  of  PRiA's  history  of  evolution  and  growth,  it  could  draw  on  these 
relationships  for  solidarity,  challenge  and  support. 

A  similar  experience  can  be  narrated  with  respect  to  the  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of 
Adult  Education.  ASPBAE  has  evolved  its  leadership  roles  in  the  practice  of  adult 
education  through  a  long  and  sustained  relationship  with  several  international  partners 
(IIZ/DVV  in  particular).  These  relationships  provided  professional  and  material  sup- 
port networks  so  critical  for  continuous  renewal  and  revitalization  of  the  institutions. 

Many  voluntary  actors  in  countries  of  the  North  have  played  an  active  role  in  support 
of  such  capacity  and  leadership  building  in  countries  of  the  South.  The  IIZ/DVV  has 
made  important  contributions  in  this  regard  by  actively  identifying  and  supporting 
like-minded  partnei's  in  joint  pursuits  of  improving  the  quality  and  impact  of  adult 
education  practice.  Many  innovations  have  been  shared  in  this  partnership  from  the 
South  and  the  North.  Many  links  have  been  established  as  a  consequence  of  this  rela- 
tionship and  many  modifications  have  been  undertaken  in  the  conceptualization  and 
practice  of  adult  education  world-wide  as  a  result  of  this  partnership. 

In  the  contemporary  context,  such  long-term  relationships  need  to  be  re-assessed  and 
re-valued.  It  is  not  common  to  find  examples  of  cross-cultural,  international,  South- 
North  partnerships  which  survive  several  decades  and  still  provide  space  for  mutual 
respect  and  autonomy.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  25  years  of  the  history  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  by  DVV  becomes  an  occasion  for  critical  reflection  and  sincere  vi- 
sioning  for  the  future.  Global  Aid  Flows  are  witnessing  important  changes  in  their 
direction,  volume  and  priority.  We  are  living  in  a  period  where  global  alliances  are  ex- 
periencing vulnerability  and  the  fragile  base  of  many  institutions  of  the  civil  society  get- 
ting increasingly  eroded.  Therefore,  this  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  warmth  of 
our  long  partnerships  over  the  past  decades  and  for  resolving  to  work  togetlier  for  a 
shared  desirable  future  in  the  coming  period. 
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Declaration  of  the  Montreal  Conference  llSttKL^^^ 
on  Adult  Education  -^n^^^simmim?::: 

The  destruction  of  mankind  and  the  conquest  of  space 
have  both  become  technological  possibilities  to  our 
present  generation.  These  are  the  most  dramatic  forms  of 
technological  development,  but  they  are  not  the  only 

ones.  New  industrial  methods,  new  means  of  communication  are  affecting  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  industrialization  and  urbanization  are  overtaking  areas  that  twenty 
years  ago  were  rural  and  agricultural.  Nor  are  the  changes  which  are  going  to  fashion 
the  pattern  of  our  lives  during  the  remainder  of  this  century  only  in  technology,  in 
great  areas  of  the  w/orld  the  population  is  increasing  fast,  new  national  States  are 
emerging,  and  much  of  the  world  has  become  divided,  within  the  last  few  years,  into 
rival  camps.  Every  generation  has  its  own  problems;  in  sober  fact  no  previous  genera- 
tion has  been  faced  with  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  change  which  facpc  and  challenges 
us. 

Our  first  problem  is  to  siii'vive.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  sui-vival  of  the  fittest;  either  we 
survive  together,  or  we  perish  together.  Survival  requires  that  the  countries  of  the 
world  must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace.  »Learn«  is  the  operative  word.  Mutual 
respect,  understanding,  sympathy  are  qualities  that  are  destroyed  by  ignorance,  and 
fostered  by  knowledge,  in  the  field  of  international  understanding,  adult  education  in 
today's  divided  world  takes  on  a  new  importance.  Provided  that  man  learns  to  sui^vive, 
he  has  in  front  of  him  opportunities  for  social  development  and  personal  well-being 
such  as  have  never  been  open  to  him  before. 

The  rapidly  developing  countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  have  their  own 
special  problems.  For  them,  adult  education,  including  education  for  literacy,  is  an  im- 
mediate need,  a  need  so  overpowering  that  here  and  now  we  must  help  adult  men  and 
women  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  the  skills  that  they  need  for  the  new  patterns  of 
community  living  into  which  they  are  moving.  These  developing  countries  have  few 
immediately  available  resources,  and  great  demands  on  them. 

The  countries  which  are  better  off  have  an  opportunity  of  helping  those  which  are 
poorer;  they  have  the  opportunity  of  performing  such  an  act  of  wisdom,  justice  and 
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generosity  as  could  seize  the  imagination  of  tine  wlioie  world.  With  their  help  illiteracy 
could  be  eradicated  within  a  Tew  years,  if,  preferably  through  the  United  Nations  and 
its  agencies,  a  resolute,  comprehensive  and  soundly  planned  campaign  were  under- 
taken. We  believe  profoundly  that  this  is  an  opportunity  which  ought  to  be  seized. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  developing  countries  that  adult  education  is  needed.  In  the 
developed  countries  the  need  for  vocational  and  technical  training  is  increasingly  ac- 
cepted, but  that  is  not  enough.  Healthy  societies  are  composed  of  men  and  women, 
not  of  animated  robots,  and  there  is  a  danger,  particularly  in  the  developed  countries, 
that  the  education  of  adults  may  get  out  of  balance  by  emphasizing  too  much  voca- 
tional needs  and  technical  skills.  Man  is  a  many-sided  being  with  many  needs.  They 
must  not  be  met  piecemeal  and  in  adult  education  programmes  they  must  all  be 
reflected.  Those  powers  of  mind  and  those  qualities  of  spirit  which  have  given  to 
mankind  an  abiding  heritage  of  values  and  judgement  must  continue  everywhere  to 
find.  In  our  changing  patterns  of  day-to-day  living,  full  scope  for  maturing  and  flower- 
ing in  an  enriched  culture.  This  and  nothing  less  is  the  goal  of  adult  education. 

We  b°lieve  that  adult  education  has  become  of  such  importance  for  man's  survival  and 
happiness  that  a  new  attitude  towards  it  is  needed.  Nothing  less  will  suffice  than  that 
people  everywhere  should  come  to  accept  adult  education  as  a  normal,  and  that 
governments  should  treat  it  as  a  necessary,  part  of  the  educational  provision  of  every 
country. 

Source:  UNESCO,  ED/ 1 77,  Paris:  1 7  November  1 960,  pp.  8-9.  (Excerpt) 
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German  Adult  Education  Association 
Memorandum 

On  the  creation  of  a  training  institute 
for  adult  educators  from  developing  countries 

The  need  for  adult  education 

Tthe  concept  of  free  adult  education  for  everyone  was 
introduced  in  Europe  at  the  start  of  the  last  century  as 
the  first  stages  of  industrialization  began  to  alter  the  working  world  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  precipitating  a  rapid  process  of  change  in  every  realm  of  social 
order  Adult  education,  then  as  now,  is  intended  to  provide  people  with  the  knowledge 
they  need  to  manage  their  lives  in  a  dynamic  world,  and  to  live  up  to  ever-changing 
demands. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  the  situation  itself  in  Europe  so  that  its  development  was  more  or 
less  natural.  In  the  various  developing  countries,  however,  the  same  process  is  being 
forced  at  a  much  faster  pace. ... 

Material  and  technical  assistance  will  be  useless  in  the  promotion  of  development  .. 
without  simultaneous  provision  of  practical  training  and  education  to  prepare  people 
to  work  witii  new  material  resources  and  technology,  and  help  them  unrjciscand  and 
cope  with  social  tensions  and  changes  that  are  bound  to  accompany  rhe  process  of  de- 
velopment. This  realization  seems  to  have  become  generally  accepted  throughout  the 
world. 

It  follows  that  adult  education  must  be  fostered  within  the  scope  of  development 
assistance,  for  the  jobs  being  created  in  the  course  of  development  will  require  a 
trained  workforce  long  before  today's  generation  of  children  in  developing  countries 
can  attain  the  necessary  qualifications. 

Fundamental  education  and  citizen  education 

Most  developing  countries  have  gained  their  political  independence  by  now,  but  for  as 
long  as  they  were  subject  to  colonial  rule,  educational  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
onial powers  concentrated  on  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  teaching  colonial  sub- 
jects how  to  read  and  write  in  the  language  of  the  mother  country.  Adult  education  of 
this  type  was  either  individual-oriented  fundamental  education,  or  community  devel- 
opment. In  this  connection,  fundamental  education  and  community  development 
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mainly  involve  supplementary  measures  to  remedy  deficiencies  still  existing  in  the 
various  school  systems.  In  a  more  or  less  distant  future  their  functions  will  be  assumed 
by  regular  education. 

Already  in  i  956,  however,  the  9th  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 
gave  fundamental  education  a  broader  definition  by  stating  that  it  is  supposed  to  help 
people  who  have  not  been  prepared  by  regular  institutions  of  learning  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  their  environment  or  to  understand  their  human  and  civic  rights  and 
duties.  To  comprehend  the  socio-political  situation  of  the  individual  as  well  as  local  or 
national  society  in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  also  the  goal  of  our  socio- 
political or  citizen  education  that  is  not  just  a  stopgap  for  deficits  in  formal  education, 
but  a  field  in  its  own  right. 

This  type  of  citizen  education  is  considered  to  be  indispensable  in  nations  that  have 
only  recently  acquired  their  independence.  Unlike  fundamental  education,  the  branch 
of  adult  education  in  question  here  is  specifically  geared  to  those  members  of  society 
who  have  already  completed  their  formal  schooling. ... 

However,  this  type  of  civic  education  can  and  must  also  address  those  people  in  the 
target  countries  who  are  not  versed  in  the  skills  of  reading  and  writing.  Literacy  is  not 
an  absolute  requirement  considering  that  group  dialogue  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  conducted  in  the  local  oialect  of  the  people  concerned.  Moreover,  once 
the  educational  potential  of  this  type  of  instruction  has  been  exhausted,  the  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  might  provide  an  incentive  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  in  the  official 
language. 

The  assistance  potential  of  German  adult  education 

There  is  a  general  shortage  in  Germany  of  adult  educators  with  experience  in  the  field 
of  fundamental  education  and  community  development.  Providing  expertise  in  that 
sector  will  therefore  only  be  possible  in  isolated  cases,  and  advisory  services  on  the  part 
of  specialists  will  be  limited  to  existing  projects  or  those  undergoing  expansion.  Instead 
of  producing  additional  efforts  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature,  such  existing  arrangements 
will  provide  a  favourable  frame  of  reference  for  individual  specialists  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  foreign  conditions  and  will  load  to  genuine  partnerships  and  mutual 
cooperation  not  only  with  native  colleagues  but  also  with  development  workers  from 
other  countries.  ... 

There  is  not  enough  sufficiently  qualified  personnel  in  developing  countries  to  build  up 
effective  systems  of  aduit  education.  Adult  education  as  hitherto  provided  in  the  sense 
of  fundamental  education  has  customarily  ukcn  its  teachers  from  the  formal  school 
system.  Education  for  adults  and  formal  schooling  for  children,  however,  are  two  en- 
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tirely  different  fields.  Moreover,  good  school  teaclners  do  not  automatically  make  good 
adult  educators.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  developing  countries  where  training  for 
school  teachers  is  often  deficient,  and  where  methods  of  school  teaching  are  often  too 
formal  and  rigid  for  work  with  adults. 

in  order  to  train  adult  educators,  established  training  institutes  can,  of  course,  be 
staffed  with  qualified  teaching  personnel.  But  in  many  cases  there  are  no  such  institutes 
or  too  few  of  them.  There  is  also  the  alternative  to  offer  future  adult  educators  from 
developing  countries  the  chance  to  become  directly  acquainted  with  the  various 
possibilities  for  adult  education  in  all  its  different  forms  in  a  modern,  developed  so- 
ciety. Such  an  arrangement  would  provide  them  with  important  and  interesting  oppor- 
tunities to  gather  new  impulses  and  ideas.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  first  students 
from  Africa  have  already  come  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  scholarships. 

Suitable  training  centres  with  systematic  training  programmes  are  needed  if  such  study 
trips  are  to  be  truly  productive.  Short  courses  of  an  informative  nature  or  observation 
arrangements  alone  do  not  suffice  for  the  purpose.  They  can  only  be  considered  for 
colleagues  with  substantial  experience  in  their  own  countries,  but  not  for  aspiring  adult 
educators. 


Creating  an  institute  for  adult  education 

The  foregoing  considerations  and  experience  sugge  .t  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
training  centre  for  adult  education  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  us  to  be 
able  to  contribute  towards  development  assistance  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 
Various  considerations  follow  regarding  the  form  of  such  an  institute: 

1 .  Participants:  In  view  of  the  considerable  structural  differences  among  developing 
countries,  it  would  appear  advisable  to  begin  by  inviting  participants  from  one  of 
the  larger  developing  regions. ... 

German  students  aspiring  to  teach  in  developing  countries  might  be  included  in 
short-term  courses. ...  To  maintain  an  intensive  training  situation,  the  total  number 
of  participants  should  not  exceed  20  to  25  persons. 

2.  Training  time:  The  training  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  require  participants  to  re- 
main away  from  home  for  extended  periods.  One  year  would  appear  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate scholarship  term... 

b)  The  actual  course  of  study  leading  up  to  an  exam  and  certification  so  important 
for  recognition  in  the  participant's  counti7  of  origin  should  last  5  1/2  months. 
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c)  A  period  of  2  1/2  months  should  be  planned  for  observation  and  in-suivice 
training  in  blocks  of  two  to  three  weeks  (at  district  Volkshochschulen,  residen- 
tial Volkshochschulen  in  rural  areas,  centres  for  encountersuch  as  Heim  derof- 
fenen  Tiir  etc.) 

(German  matriculants  should,  of  course,  only  participate  in  the  actual  courses  of 
study.) 

3.  Curriculum:  Considering  the  required  background  of  participant;,  the  intention  Is 
not  to  train  specialists  for  specific  jobs.  The  goal  is  rather  to  train  people  involved  in 
the  organization  of  adult  education  (group  workers  in  adult  education  — 
animaceurs  de  I'educacion  populaire)... 

a)  Transmission  of  basic  information... 

b)  Methodology  of  adult  education... 

c)  Artistic  and  leisure-time  activities. ... 

4.  Facilities:  The  facilities  for  the  institute  should  not  be  overly  extravagant  or  lux- 
urious. That  would  only  serve  to  distort  sundards  and  make  it  difficult  for  par- 
ticipants to  readjust  to  conditions  in  their  native  countries.  A  residential  Volks- 
hochschule  would  offer  the  best  conditions  to  maintain  close  conuct  with  adult 
education  in  practice  while  providing  opportunities  for  observation  and  subse- 
quent in-service  training.  ... 

The  residential  Volksliochschule  in  Gohrde,  whose  director  has  an  extensive 
background  of  international  experience,  offers  the  ideal  framework  for  the  work  in 
question.  It  would  satisfy  the  stated  requirements,  and  has  already  accumulated 
relevant  experience  during  the  developmental  phase  of  adult  education  in  Ger- 
many. Moreover,  it  has  maintained  international  interests  since  Its  inception,  and 
has  a  long-established  programme  on  issues  of  European  unity  that  for  some  time 
already  has  also  been  dealing  with  problems  of  associated  regions.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  it  has  had  several  occasions  to  host  African  guests  and  practice 
teachers... 

5.  Initiation  of  the  first  course  of  study:  The  scholarship  programme  has  begun,  and 
the  first  African  practice  teachers  have  already  arrived  in  Germany.  More  scholar- 
ship applications  are  pending.  Consequently,  action  should  be  uken  as  soon  as 
possible.  Even  then,  1  April  1963  would  be  the  earliest  possible  date  to  initiate  the 
first  course  of  studies. ... 

Source:  Bonn:  DVV,  1962,  pp.  1-7.  (Excerpts) 
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Hellmut  Becker 

Worldwide  adult  education 
—  New  dimensions  in  education 
and  training 

»Where  is  iiell?«  —  »Wliy  aren't  tliere  house  doves  for  \^^^^ 
domestic  disputes?"  —  »lf  our  government  knows  how  to  !^^^^ 
make  money,  why  doesn't  it  make  enough  so  it  doesn't  Ir""^"^^ 
have  to  borrow  from  other  countries"  —  »How  can  an 

aeroplane  get  off  the  ground  despite  its  weiglit?  is  it  engine  power,  or  is  there  some  2 
other  kind  of  power  involved?"  —  »How  do  stones  multiply?  The  rivers  are  filled  with 
them  and  every  day  there  are  more."  —  »1  want  to  know  how  many  religions  there  are 
in  the  world  and  which  was  the  first  that  God  preached."  —  »lf  an  Eskimo  dies  in  3 
winter,  how  and  where  do  they  bury  him?«  ... 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  the  Central  American  Institute  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  San  ]ose,  Costa  Rica  receives  from  its  radio  audience  and  answers  in  its  broad- 
casts. The  German  Adult  Education  Association  (DVV)  was  able  to  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Institute,  which  operates  under  the  direction  of  Graf  Thun.  DVV 
monitored  a  research  project  on  conditions  for  adult  education  in  Latin  America  when 
tile  I  nstitute  first  initiated  activities,  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  Institute's  chief  sup- 
porters today. 

Twenty-two  radio  stations  broadcast  the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions.  The 
programmes  in  which  they  are  answered  are  an  important  vehicle  of  adult  education  in 
Costa  Rica  and  neighbouring  South  American  countries.  The  questions  come  from 
people  who  have  learned  how  to  write,  but  the  radio  audience  also  includes  a  large 
number  of  illiterates.  No  doubt  there  are  many  people  here  in  Germany  who  would 
like  to  ask  the  same  questions  —  not  only  in  rural  villages,  but  right  in  the  middle  of 
metropolitan  Frankfurt.  Modern  adult  education  must  go  to  the  people  to  hear  their 
questions!  The  frankness  demonstrated  by  the  Costa  Rican  radio  audience  is 
something  we  as  adult  educators  can  envy.  If  only  such  candour  were  possible  once 
again  in  our  country. 

Such  questions,  of  course,  come  from  a  pre-rational,  pre-scientific  world,  but  how 
much  do  we  know  about  the  intellectual  level  of  the  people  we  serve?  Many  of  our 
own  compatriots  also  live  in  a  pre-rational,  pre-scientific  world,  or  lack  sufficient 
preparation  to  comprehend  our  rapidly  changing  society.  Our  failure  to  seek  out  their 
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questions  will  leave  them  with  frustrations  of  the  kind  found  at  the  base  of  all  political 
inhibitions.  We  have  been  able  to  provide  a  small  measure  of  assistance  in  Latin 
America,  but  we  can  also  learn  from  our  efforts  to  suppon  education  in  developing 
countries.  The  list  of  questions  put  together  for  us  by  the  Institute  in  Costa  Rica,  for  ex- 
ample —  from  the  simple  quiz  type,  to  inquiries  for  general  orientation,  and  even  re- 
quests for  success  formulas  —  demonstrates  a  kind  of  naivete  and  intensity  that  con- 
stitutes the  optimal  condition  for  learning  —  not  just  where  DV  V's  work  in  developing 
countries  is  concerned,  but  also  wherever  educational  planning  takes  place.  Educa- 
tional planners  have  received  important  impulses  from  educational  work  in  developing 
countries,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  industrialized  world  where  education  has  become 
intrinsic  to  political  order.  The  situations  in  developing  countries,  as  a  kind  of  a  tabula 
rasa,  have  helped  us  to  see  the  links  between  social,  economic  and  pedagogical  factors, 
and  the  interdependance  between  education  and  economic  growth.  As  a  conse- 
quence, traditional  education  systems  in  highly  industrialized  states  are  being  sub- 
jected to  re-evaiuation  taking  into  account  the  requirements  of  modem  social  policies. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  are  surprised  at  the  choice  of  our  topic:  »Worldwide  Adult 
Education  —  new  dimensions  in  Education  and  Training".  Our  immediate  concerns, 
of  course,  would  also  have  been  an  important  subject  for  discussion. ... 

By  focusing  on  adult  education  in  a  world  context,  we  are  not  seeking  to  tackle  macro 
perspectives  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  micro  problems  that  remain  to  be  solved  at 
home.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  conviction  that  modern  education  can  only  be 
understood  in  an  international  context.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  educational 
niveau  of  a  nation  will  play  a  greater  role  in  determining  the  balance  of  power  among 
nations  than  national  military  strength.  The  growing  importance  attributed  to  division 
of  labour  in  every  sector  of  the  world's  economy  will  not  stop  at  our  education 
systems.  Every  country  of  the  modern  world  is  dependent  on  what  goes  on  in  other 
countries,  and  this  interdependence  also  applies  where  education  is  concerned. 
Development  in  industrialized  society  creates  similar  problems  all  over  the  world. 
Whether  they  live  in  Baku,  Kansas  City,  Stockholm  or  Nancy,  adult  educators  of  the 
future  will  all  be  contending  with  the  same  issues. ... 

Even  in  the  case  of  children  it  is  evident  how  learning  a  foreign  language  for  the  first 
time  provides  an  opportunity  to  see  oneself  through  the  eyes  of  another.  Where  adults 
are  concerned,  reflecting  on  otherness  is  just  as  important  as  the  simultaneous  percep- 
tion of  similarities.  In  this  sense,  just  as  international  exchange  has  long  been  beneficial 
in  the  promotion  of  scientific  progress,  it  helps  to  ensure  the  effectivity  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  today's  world.  Today,  the  international  language  of  science  is  taken  for  granted 
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and  used  among  scientists  to  communicate  with  colleagues  everywhere  —  from 
Moscow  to  New  York,  or  from  Ghana  to  Norway,  in  the  same  manner,  adult  educa- 
tion is  on  the  threshhold  of  acquiring  its  own  universal  language. 

The  German  Adult  Education  Association  has  heeded  the  warning  repeated  by  Gott- 
fried Hausmann  during  his  presentation  at  this  convention  to  avoid  the  "watering  can 
principle"  where  educational  assistance  in  developing  countries  is  concerned.  Our  ef- 
forts concentrate  on  a  limited  number  of  key  priority  areas,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  basic  and  further  training  in  the  form  of  seminars  for  popularadult  educators 
from  African  countries,  and  orientation  for  high  government  officials  in  the  area  of 
adult  education,  likewise  through  seminars.  In  our  work  in  Latin  America,  too,  we 
have  restricted  ourselves  to  a  limited  number  of  focal  points.  For  DVV,  cooperation 
with  highly  industrialized  countries  is  no  less  important  than  development  assistance. 
We  naturally  participate  at  seminars  and  congresses  on  adult  education  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  Europe  and  UNESCO.  We  maintain  intensive  exchange  relationships 
with  organizations  in  34  different  countries  through  DVV  sponsored  exposure  visits 
for  groups  of  adult  educators  at  different  levels  and  colleagues  from  the  academic 
sphere.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  aiso  been  able  to 
expand  our  cooperation  in  a  number  of  Eastern  European  countries  despite  the 
absence  of  diplomatic  relations.  All  this  diverse  cooperation  which  requires  so  much 
diplomacy  would  have  been  too  difficult  a  task  for  any  one  Volkshochschule  to  take  on 
alone.  That  accomplishment  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  work  of  Helmuth  Dolff  and  his 
colleagues.  The  coverage  of  the  Volkshochschulen  reaches  every  level  of  society  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  guarantees  that  international  connections  are  not 
experienced  by  only  a  small  group,  but  by  the  the  public  in  general.  To  my  mind,  inter- 
national linkages  in  education  are  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  development  of  blind 
nationalism,  and  have  direct  bearing  on  the  maintanence  of  peace. ... 

In  this  connection,  we  should  also  look  at  the  issue  of  nationalism  in  view  of  indications 
that  tendencies  in  that  direction  are  reappearing  in  Germany.  Nationalism  is  on  the 
rise  today,  particularly  in  developing  countries  smuggling  to  liberate  themselves  from 
colonial  domination.  The  road  to  freedom  will  necessarily  lead  many  nations  through 
a  phase  of  nationalism  and  military  dictatorship.  However,  there  is  also  a  noticeable 
but  distinct  sui^e  of  nationalism  against  completely  different  historical  backgrounds  in 
France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  1  believe  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
behind  this  new  trend  towards  nationalism  is  the  difficulty  people  have  in  understand- 
ing how  factors  in  the  modern  world  are  related  to  one  another.  When  tiieory  conflicts 
with  practice,  human  beings  tend  to  become  frustrated  and  react  with  their  emotions. 
We  know  how  dangerous  that  is.  Even  at  the  world  conference  on  adult  education 
sponsored  by  UNESCO  in  Montreal  in  1 960,  general  agreement  on  the  wording  of  a 
common  statement  was  only  possible  after  equal  weight  had  been  given  to  the  chief 
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motivating  factors  of  the  modern  world,  viz.  the  strength  of  nationalism,  the  indivisible 
unity  of  mankind,  and  the  interdependence  among  nations  that  has  found  expression 
in  the  creation  of  new  international  organizations.  With  our  own  past  tainted  by  na- 
tionalistic excesses  and  crimes  against  humanity,  we  Germans  must  now  seek  to 
stabilize  the  combination  of  democracy  and  world  orientation. 

Where  international  cooperation  in  the  area  of  cultural  policy  is  concerned,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  important  developments  In  other  countries.  After  the 
war,  the  term  "Education  permanente«  came  to  us  from  France.  At  first  we  did  not 
really  grasp  the  full  implications  of  that  philosophy  of  lifelong  learning.  Today  we  know 
it  is  a  key  concept  of  modern  adult  education. ... 

Recent  research  in  tlie  area  of  adult  education  —  and  here  at  this  conference,  our 
Swedish  colleague,  Torsten  Hus^n,  the  father  of  school  reform  In  Sweden,  gave  an  im- 
pressive report  on  studies  carried  out  abroad;  the  list  in  Germany  is  headed  by  the  new 
comprehensive  study  conducted  by  Strzelewicz,  Raapke  and  Schulenberg  on  "Educa- 
tion and  Social  Consciousness"  —  all  this  recent  research  clearly  indicates  that  educa- 
tional needs  increase  proportionately  with  educational  level.  Accordingly,  it  is  wrong 
to  assume  that  more  education  is  sought  by  those  who  receive  too  little;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  research  study  conducted  on  education  during  the  past  few  years  clearly 
shows  that  the  more  we  eat,  so  to  speak,  the  hungrier  we  get.  Therefore,  before  we  can 
build  up  our  continuing  education  system  in  the  form  of  the  Volkshochschulen,vjevj\\\ 
have  to  restructure  our  formal  school  system.  In  logical  consequence  of  this,  all  over 
the  world  the  years  of  compulsory  school  attendance  should  increase  and  broad-based 
general  education  should  be  developed  for  everyone.  A  system  of  lifelong  education 
can  only  be  built  up  around  the  incentives  created  during  an  extended  period  of  basic 
education,  which,  in  most  cases,  also  makes  it  possible  to  shorten  the  first  phase  of 
vocational  training.  As  long  as  the  process  of  restructuring  is  not  complete  in  our  for- 
mal school  system,  however,  the  Volkshochschule  will  have  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  many  school  leavers  who  should  have  finished  their  education  but  did  not,  prima- 
rily because  they  were  never  confronted  with  the  chance  of  higher  learning. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a  dedication  to  learning  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
I  have  not  encountered  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And  the  ambition  to  learn  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  a  narrow  definition  of  vocational  training.  Already  some  time  ago, ! 
had  experienced  the  astonishing  drive  to  learn  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  U.S.A. 
—  3  society  of  affluence  where  the  spirit  of  lifelong  learning  is  nurtured  in  a  differen- 
tiated system  of  comprehensive  schools.  Under  prevailing  social  norms  in  our  own 
country,  there  is  still  not  enough  emphasis  on  the  development  of  rational  human 
powers,  l-lowever,  if  we  intend  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  times,  we  v;ill  have  to  ere- 
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ate  a  mobile  and  educated  society.  We  cannot  expect  our  efforts  in  tliat  direction  to 
succeed  unless  we  democratize  our  rational  potentials,  and  tlie  process  of  doing  so  will 
require  us  to  plan  for  tlie  freedom  we  need  to  foster  our  personal  development.  To  this 
end  we  need  lifelong  education,  and  the  Volkshochschule  should  become  its  institu- 
tional backbone. 

Source:  Cernun  Adulc  Education  Association  (DVV)  ed.,  Welmeice  Envactisenenbi'ldung  — 
Blldung  und  Erzietiung  in  neuen  Dimensionen,  VI.  Deutsclwr  Voll(stiocliscliulug,  1966, 
Frjnkfun/Main,  Grundfrsgen  zur  Volkshoclisctiularbeit,  17,  Bonn:  DVV,  1967,  pp.  110-126. 
(Excerpts) 
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Awareness  of  the  interdependence  among  nations  is 
growing  faster  in  the  field  of  adult  education  than  in 
any  other  sphere  of  our  education  system.  The  impor- 
tance of  international  relationships  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  recognized,  and  interest  to  establish  them  is 
rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  world,  not  only  in  the  highly 
industrialized  regions  of  Europe  and  North  America,  but 

also  specifically  in  developing  countries.  Adult  education  does  not  take  on  any  firmly 
established  or  universally  valid  design  comparable  to  formal  schooling  or  the  univer- 
sity. It  must  be  much  more  closely  oriented  to  the  individual  societies  where  it  takes 
place,  and  must  correspond  in  style  and  form  to  the  unique  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions existing  there.  In  this  connection  the  German  Volkshochschulen  serve  an  im- 
portant function  in  the  international  sphere.  Following  World  V^ar  II,  they  developed 
new  and  modern  methods,  didactic  approaches,  and  models  of  organization  for  their 
main  institutional  structures,  the  evening  and  residential  adult  education  centres  that 
have  won  the  respect  of  our  European  and  American  allies.  What  is  more,  they  are  ex- 
periencing a  steady  increase  in  appeals  for  assistance  from  developing  countries. 
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The  Volkshochschulen  have  always  considered  their  obiigation  in  this  respect  as  part  of 
their  overall  educational  function  and  their  broader  political  responsibility.  In  an 
evaluation  entitled  »The  situation  and  function  of  German  adult  education",  the  "Ger- 
man Commission"  aptly  formulated  its  motives  as  follows:  »This  (political)  reality  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or  Europe.  The  very  fact  that 
the  world's  inhabitants  have  become  interrelated  to  such  a  degree  has  made 
worldwide  political  tensions  all  the  more  acute  and  dangerous.  Everyone  is  in  the  same 
boat,  and  every  essential  circumstance,  development  and  force  in  the  world  is  related 
to  our  own  existence  in  the  integral  and  mutual  web  of  interdependence  in  which 
humanity  lives.  Hence  no  real  political  education  can  ignore  the  issues  raised  in  con- 
nection with  subjects  such  as  colonialism,  the  awakening  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
our  solidarity  with  developing  countries,  or  the  intellectual  and  religious  changes  in  the 
ancient  cultures  that  have  been  absorbed  by  technological  civilization." 

These  issues  constitute  a  wealth  of  opportunities  for  adult  education,  which  normally 
addresses  mature  people  with  a  capacity  for  critical  thinking.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
often  a  lack  of  disposition  and  insufficient  preparation  to  deal  with  them  in  the  Volks- 
hochschulen. It  is  still  painfully  apparent  that  international  experience  exchange  was 
not  possible  during  the  Nazi  era,  and  that  as  a  result  we  no  longer  have  recourse  to  per- 
sonal contacts  that  would  enable  us  to  re-establish,  intensify  or  renew  our  international 
relationships.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  German  is  not  considered  a  world  language 
often  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  present  our  contributions  in  a  foreign  language, 
mainly  in  English  or  French,  just  as  in  former  times,  the  Volkshochschulen  continue  to 
be  virtually  dependent  on  their  own  initiatives  in  this  respect.  They  have  practically  no 
access  to  financial  assistance  that  has  come  to  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
other  areas  of  the  educational  system,  whether  that  be  the  university  sector,  the  school 
sector,  technical  institutes  or  youth  work.  This  might  explain  the  tendency  over  the 
last  years  for  the  Volkshochschulen  to  have  remained  outside  tlie  public  spotlight  with 
their  constant  and  increasingly  intensive  international  exchange,  for  which  reason  in 
some  cases  they  have  received  more  attention  and  recognition  abroad  than  here  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  Our  Volkshochschulen  see  dialogue  based  on  mutual  confidence  In 
reference  to  work-related  problems  and  concerns  as  the  key  to  the  lasting  and  con- 
tinually growing  friendships  which  they  have  built  up  with  other  institutions  in  long 
years  of  professional  contact.  This  type  of  work  is  neither  spectacular  nor  something  to 
be  documented  on  film.  It  does  not  operate  with  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
"exchange  scholarships"  that  so  often  influence  policy  regarding  subsidies.  But  it  builds 
bridges  on  the  level  of  educators,  specialists  in  pedagogy,  and  administrators.  And 
through  such  a  network  of  mutual  understanding,  the  Volkshochschulen  can  foster 
understanding  among  millions  of  people  for  whom  they  feel  responsible  ... 
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The  Volkshochschulen  were  present  at  the  international  conference  in  Helsingor,  Den- 
marlc  in  1 949  when  UNESCO  sought  to  bring  some  light  into  its  view  of  this  new  and 
rapidly  developing  type  of  "adult  education".  At  that  time,  only  a  relatively  limited 
catalogue  of  issues  relating  to  pedagogic  approaches  and  methodology  confronted  a 
lai^ely  European  audience,  whereas  in  1 960  at  the  second  world  conference  on  adult 
education  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  young  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  came  fonward  to  talk  about  their  overpowering  problems,  to  learn,  to  present 
their  demands  and  make  their  pleas.  They  sensed  the  implicit  willingness  to  help  and 
cooperate  in  the  efforts  exerted  by  highly  developed  countries  to  build  up  their  own 
adult  education  systems,  and  recognized  the  vital  role  played  by  adult  education  in  in- 
dustrial societies,  too. 

Since  that  time,  Montreal  has  remained  the  most  prominent  example  of  constantly 
growing  solidarity  among  adult  educators  all  over  the  world.  It  might  even  rightly  be 
considered  the  beginning  of  a  worldwide  fellowship  of  professionals  dedicated  to  a 
single  cause  by  bonds  that  are  put  to  the  test  everywhere  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
work  and  especially  in  the  arena  of  the  Volkshochschulen. 

In  1962,  DVV  worked  together  with  the  German  UNESCO  Commission  and  a 
number  of  other  providers  to  conduct  a  regional  UNESCO  conference  in  Hamburg 
for  European  adult  educators  around  the  theme  "education  and  training  in  industria- 
lized society"  in  which  29  countries  and  non-government  organizations  were  repre- 
sented. It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  many  impulses  spawned  by  this  conference 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hellmut  Becker  to  see  how  they  have  influenced  the 
work  in  our  field  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

Then,  in  1963,  a  conference  on  independent  facilities  adult  education  was 
organized  in  cooperation  with  the  European  Council  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Germany.  Representatives  from  fifteen  member  states  at- 
tended that  conference.  Since  then,  more  than  100  professionals  from  all  over  the 
world  have  visited  the  Federal  Republic  to  see  how  the  Volkshochschulen  and  related 
Institutes  have  designed  and  constructed  their  facilities. 

Non-government  bodies  may  not  be  as  financially  potent  as  those  in  the  government 
sector,  but  they  can  oi"ganize  their  cooperation  without  having  to  contend  with  i  e  dif- 
ficulties described  for  the  government  sector,  and  are  able  to  make  better  use  of  the 
chances  they  have  for  their  work.  This  applies  to  groups  like  the  European  and  Asian- 
South  Pacific  Bureau  for  Adult  Education,  the  World  Confederation  of  Organizations 
of  the  Teaching  Profession,  the  International  Congress  for  University  Adult  Education 
as  well  as  many  others.  Thanks  to  their  contributions  in  the  field,  the  Volkshochschu- 
len are  highly  regarded  in  their  role  by  all  these  organizations. ... 
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Right  after  the  war,  the  process  of  exchanging  experience  and  learning  from  one 
another  was  set  in  motion  with  our  European  neighbours  and  Africa.  Quite  of  few 
German  Volkshochschulen  came  into  existence  at  the  order  of  the  occupying  powers, 
and  were  buiit  up  with  the  friendly  support  of  colleagues  and  institutions  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  America,  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  in  those  times  the  Volkshoch- 
schulen were  eager  to  bridge  the  experience  gap  between  Germany  and  those  coun- 
tries where  adult  education  has  enjoyed  an  unbroken  tradition.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  felt  obliged  to  come  up  with  their  own  new  solutions  suited  to  German 
reality.  The  results  of  their  efforts  have  occasionally  enabled  them  to  reciprocate  in 
part  for  what  they  received. 

In  is  not  the  intention  here  to  describe  the  many  activities  organized  by  our  local 
Volkshochschulen.  As  a  regular  component  of  their  programmes,  they  serve  to  pro- 
vide the  general  public  with  objective  and  unprejudiced  information  about  the  world 
beyond  our  borders,  and  help  to  acquaint  the  outside  world  with  life  in  modern  Ger- 
many. They  must  be  a  constant  factor  in  the  endeavour  of  each  and  every  Volkshoch- 
schule,  along  with  all  of  their  staff,  to  keep  pace  with  world  developments.  They  pro- 
vide the  concrete  and  objective  groundwork  that  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  national 
representation  of  the  German  Volkshochschule  system  and  for  its  work  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere  which  concentrates  on: 

•  the  provision  of  advisory  services  for  the  Volkshochschulen  and  their  international 
endeavours, 

•  the  organization  of  study  trips  to  foreign  countries  to  give  German  experts  oppor- 
tunities to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest  developments  in  their  fields, 

•  the  maintenance  of  contacts  with  adult  education  organizations  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  the  various  German  embassies  and  their  cultural  sections, 

•  the  planning  and  implementation  of  guided  programmes  in  Germany  for  visiting 
groups  of  foreign  experts, 

•  the  organization  and  realization  of  international  conferences  and  meetings,  and,  to 
an  increasing  degree  during  recent  years,  the  provision  of  assistance  to  build  up 
systems  of  adult  education  in  developing  countries. 

Measures  range  from  conferences  on  adult  education  for  ministers  and  undersecreta- 
ries from  various  African  countries  to  scholarships  for  students  of  adult  education  at 
the  institute  for  social  sciences  in  Tampere,  Finland;  from  the  German-Scandinavian 
iisummer  schools",  which  function  on  a  regular  basis,  to  a  mobile  exhibit  of  Volks- 
hochschule facilities  on  toui  throughout  the  world;  from  the  European  conference  on 
socio-cultural  planning  to  a  study  opportunity  in  Czechoslovakia  for  a  Volkshochschu- 


le  employee  to  learn  about  distance  education;  from  the  British-German  instructor 
conference  to  lecture  tours  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  links  that  the  Volkshochschulen  have  formed  with  organizations  abroad  are  just  as 
varied  as  their  programmes.  By  now  they  maintain  continual  bilateral  contacts,  partly 
based  on  longterm  agreements,  with  adult  education  organization:  in  some  50  coun- 
tries around  the  world. ... 

What  about  the  work  of  the  Volkshochschule  in  the  area  generally  described  as  educa- 
tional assistance  for  developing  countries?  The  very  name  already  involves  a  mistaken 
notion.  We  may  be  the  donors  in  a  material  sense,  but  our  work  in  this  complex  brings 
us  so  many  new  realizations  and  so  much  valuable  experience  for  our  own  situation 
that  cooperation  in  the  development  of  adult  education  would  seem  to  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate designation. 

After  years  of  trying  to  work  out  a  suitable  concept  for  development  assistance,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  still  at  the  very  beginning.  Development  is  a  process 
encompassing  the  entire  world.  For  the  most  part,  its  dimensions  and  future  still  re- 
main beyond  the  scope  of  our  comprehension.  If  this  is  true  already  in  the  area  of 
technology  and  economy.  It  applies  all  the  more  where  educational  assistance  is  con- 
cerned. Still,  education  Is  inseparably  linked  to  each  and  every  social  or  economic 
development.  Indeed,  it  might  rightly  be  called  an  essential  prerequisite  to  develop- 
ment. Measurable  success  in  this  field  usually  takes  decades,  and  tends  to  go  unnoticed 
in  our  fast-moving  times.  For  that  reason  decision-makers  have  often  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  to  neglect  this  area  In  favour  of  eye-catching  projects  where  results  are 
easy  to  demonstrate  and  quantify.  The  blame  for  this  —  if  we  can  speak  of  blame,  con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  problem  —  lies  on  the  side  of  both  donor  and  recipient 
countries.  Growing  disenchantment  on  the  part  of  everyone  involved,  however,  has 
brought  about  the  gradual  realization  that  interdependency  of  the  various  areas  of 
development  makes  interdisciplinary  planning  necessary  while  lending  special  priority 
to  matters  of  education.  This  requires  the  Volkshochschulen  —  which  are  not  yet  in 
their  final  form  In  their  own  country  —  to  constantly  revise  their  thinking  and 
systematically  seek  new  forms,  methods  and  didactic  approaches  viable  for  confron- 
ting the  conditions  In  developing  countries,  too. 

Already  before  the  term  "developing  countries"  came  Into  use,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  Volkshochschule  whose  programme  did  not  have  a  wide  selection  of  of- 
ferings related  to  the  new  rising  nations  and  peoples  of  /\sla,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
The  Volkshochschulen  were  very  early  to  enter  the  discussion  on  all  kinds  of  issues  — 
whether  economic,  political,  cultural  or  racial  In  nature.  Meanwhile,  this  area  has 
become  a  fixed  part  of  their  programme,  and  representatives  from  developing  coun- 
tries themselves  are  increasingly  being  involved  in  carrying  out  the  functions. 
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In  like  manner,  it  tias  become  a  natural  part  of  ttie  work  of  Volkshochschulen  to  con- 
duct ongoing  training  programmes  for  popular  adult  f.ducators  from  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  to  participate  in  building  up  adult  education  institutes  in  various  developing 
countries  of  tlie  Tliird  World,  and  to  develop  metliods  and  didactic  material  for 
developing  countries. 

Tlie  awareness  growing  in  tlnis  connection  in  our  Volkshochschulen  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  Regardless  of  wlietlier  we  pursue  our  work  in  adult  education  in  a 
liiglily  developed  industrialized  country  or  in  a  developing  nation,  wlietlier  in  the 
democratic  societies  of  the  West  or  the  socialist  countries  of  the  East,  the  problems  we 
are  confronting  today  are  becoming  more  and  more  similar  in  nature.  The  purposes 
and  goals  may  be  different,  but  the  factors  determining  the  methods  and  didactics  of 
the  work  are  becoming  more  and  more  alike.  And  that  is  our  chance. 

Source:  Helmuth  Dolff  (ed.):  Die  deutschen  Volkshochschulen  —  Ihre  Rechcsscellung,  Au^sben 
und  Organisation.  Bonn:  Boldt  Verlag,  1 969,  pp.  43-51.  (Excerpts) 


German  Adult  Education  Association 
Department  for  Adult  Education  in  Developing 
Countries 

Purposes  of  the  Department  for  Adult 
Education  in  Developing  Countries 

I.  Activities  in  the  Federal  Republic 

1 .  Establishment  of  a  documentation  centre  to  collect  material  on  adult  education  in 
the  developing  countries. 

2.  Promotion  of  a  modern  concept  of  adult  education  which  meets  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  partner  countries,  and  which  is  guided  by  the  current  interna- 
tional understanding  of  lifelong  learning  and  takes  account  of  national  needs. 


3 .  Development  of  appropriate  teaching  aids  v/h\ch  can  be  used  in  adult  education  in 
developing  countries. 

4.  Preparation  of  German  specialists  to  strengthen  the  staffing  of  German  Adult 
Education  Association  operations  in  developing  countries. 

5.  Conduct  of  study  conferences  with  government  representatives  of  tai^et  coun- 
tries. 

6.  Support  and  counselling  in  the  development  of  motivational  and  educational  pro- 
grammes by  the  mass  media. 

7.  Conduct  of  mid-term  training  courses  for  senior  administrators  of  adult  education 
from  developing  countries. 

8.  Conduct  of  long-term  further  training  courses  for  middle-level  staff. 

9.  Conduct  of  courses  on  adult  education  for  students  from  developing  countries 
who  are  studying  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

10.  Collaboration  in  the  training  of  German  development  workers  and  industrial 
specialists  preparing  to  work  in  developing  countries. 

11.  Provision  of  public  information  to  promote  better  public  understanding  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  the  development  aid  given  by  the  Federal  Government. 

II.  Activities  in  the  developing  countries 

1 .  Cooperation  with  the  sponsors  of  adult  education  in  developing  countries  in  all 
matters  concerned  with  out-of-school  youth  and  adult  education. 

2.  Conduct  of  study  conferences  for  government  representatives  from  the  field  of 
adult  education  in  developing  countries. 

3.  Conduct  of  initial  and  further  training  ccurses  for  adult  education  staff  in  the  part- 
ner countries. 


Academic  work  on  basic  principles  in  cooperation  with  universities  and  research 
institutions  In  the  developing  countries  and  the  Tederdl  Republic. 
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5.  Assistance  in  tlie  estabiisliment  of  central  researcli  centres  and  training  colleges 
for  youth  education  and  adult  education  in  selected  target  countries,  and 
counselling  in  tlie  estabiisliment  of  regional  training  centres. 

6.  Conduct  of  missions  to  select  bursars  and  to  follow  up  former  participants  in  DVV 
training  courses. 

7.  Maintenance  of  continued  contact  with  former  buraars  through  regular  publica- 
tions and  follow-up  seminars. 

8.  Financial  support  for  the  preparation  and  provision  of  appropriate  teaching 
materials  and  aids  to  be  used  in  developing  countries. 

9.  Participation  and  collabomcion  in  international  conferences  and  exhibitions  on 
adult  education. 

1 0.  Cooperation  with  international  adult  education  organizations. 
Source:  DVV,  Department  for  Adult  Education  in  Developing  Countries,  1 971 


Development  of  adult  education 
through  international  cooperation 

Importance  of  Internationa!  cooperation 
in  adult  education 

1 .  There  was  no  doubt  that,  since  the  Montreal  Conference,  the  part  played  by  adult 
education  in  international  cooperation  had  increased,  but  its  share  remained  patently 
inadequate.  Results  showed  prmarily  an  expansion  in  activities  of  the  traditional  type 
but  hardly  any  instances  of  innovation.  Obviously,  if  adult  education  had  remained 
marginal  at  the  national  level,  the  same  was  all  the  more  true  on  the  International  level 
too.  The  Commission  considered  that  everything  possible  sliould  be  done  to  ensure  its 
expansion  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  leading  to  a  pooling  of  efforts,  so  as  to  create  a  new 
spirit  between  the  donor  countries  and  the  recipient  countries. 
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The  conceptual  bases  of  international  cooperation 

2.  Cooperation  was  not  to  be  confused  with  a  process  of  i>westernizing«  the  whole  of 
mankind;  the  developing  countries,  in  trying  to  find  a  means  of  projecting  their  own 
historical  identity,  must  offer  alternative  ways  of  life  and  new  scales  of  values. 

3.  Such  a  radical  change  in  policies  was  particularly  urgent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
developing  countries  acl<nowledged  that  their  attempts  to  modernize  their  societies 
has  failed  and  that  their  own  ways  of  life  and  traditions  had  been  irretrievably  lost. 

4.  With  this  prior  determination  to  maintain  political  sovereignty  and  with  the 
dangers  of  economic  and  cultural  neocolonialism  in  mind,  each  country  was  respons- 
ible for  determining  its  various  priorities. 

5.  Similarly,  as  a  prior  condition  for  ensuring  the  fullest  possible  mobilization  of  its 
own  human  and  material  resources,  each  country  needed  to  stimulate  the  awareness  of 
its  citizens. 

6.  It  was  essential  that  the  national  adult  education  forces  themselves  demand  that 
their  governments  commit  themselves  to  cooperation  in  the  specific  field  of  adult 
education,  so  that  the  governments  of  the  developed  countries  paid  attention  to  this 
type  of  activity,  the  claims  of  which  had  hitherto  been  too  seldom  stated.  The  part  to 
be  played  by  cooperation  and  the  volume  of  such  cooperation  depended  on  the 
precise  wishes  expressed  by  the  beneficiary  countries. 

7.  Special  assistance  should  be  concentrated  on  specific  projects  which  were  likely  to 
have  lasting  effects.  It  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  creation  of  infrastructures  and 
to  the  training  of  people  to  train  others  than  to  direct  intervention.  In  no  cir- 
cumstances should  it  result  in  a  brain-drain  to  the  developed  countries. 

8.  Some  speakers  strongly  emphasized  the  nsed  to  define  the  very  expression  interna- 
tional  cooperation  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  since  the  rich  countries  used  it  as  a 
kind  of  euphemism  to  avoid  having  to  talk  about  assistance  and  charity.  Such  countries 
received  more  than  they  gave;  it  was  impossible  to  regard  as  the  accomplishment  of  a 
humanitarian  duty  a  policy  which  consisted  of  maintaining  the  structures  of  economic 
dependence  and  allowing  private  monopolies  to  fix  the  prices  of  raw  materials.  Only 
when  the  bases  of  economic  collaboration  had  been  put  right  would  it  be  possible  to 
talk  about  cooperation  to  ensure  the  progress  of  free  men  towards  a  more  humane  and 
more  meaningful  life. 
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9.  Noting  that  there  was  a  demand  in  ail  countries  for  technical  cooperation  and  that 
there  was  in  the  developed  countries  a  corresponding  desire  to  respond  to  that  de- 
mand and  to  carry  out  exchanges,  the  Commission  stressed  the  need  to  pick  out  the 
critical  points  so  as  to  be  able  to  define  the  areas  for  cooperation.  For  instance,  the 
situation  was  to  be  avoided  wiiereby  adult  education  not  only  did  not  result  in  any 
democratization  but  resulted  instead  in  a  deepening  of  the  gulf  between  privileged  and 
underprivileged. ... 

The  countries  where  school  enrolment  was  high  were  tiie  countries  whicli  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  most  efficient  forms  of  adult  education;  and  the  very 
composition  of  the  delegations  at  the  present  Conference  showed  that,  here  as  in  the 
countries  themselves,  there  were  three  underdeveloped  sectors  —  the  underprivil- 
eged, the  rural  population  and  women. 

The  modalities  of  cooperation 
At  the  international  level 

14.  Priority  must  be  given  to  the  most  badly  underprivileged  countries  and  to  the 
marginal  sectors. 

I  5.  Experts  and  specialists  from  less  developed  countries  might,  in  many  cases,  show 
greater  aptitude  for  adaptation  to  conditions  in  the  field  and  strike  a  better  balance 
between  lofty  theory  and  the  constraints  of  day-to-day  practice.  Again  on  the  same 
subject  of  adaptation,  it  was  obvious  that  national  conditions  of  work  in  the  field 
should  determine  the  way  in  which  experts  and  teams  acted,  and  the  choice  of 
teaching  material.  It  was  not  the  field  which  should  adapt  to  the  experts'  methods. 

16.  It  was  strongly  recommended  that  foiiow-up  action  should  be  planned  to  ease 
the  passage  from  assisted  to  independent  status.  Everyone  agreed  that  a  sudden  cut-off 
of  aid  and  the  absence  of  transitional  measures  after  the  departure  of  the  experts  pro- 
duced harmful  effects. 


At  the  regional  level 

1 7.  Numerous  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  action  at  this  level  were  cited.  Coor- 
dinated regional  aid  adapted  better  to  local  conditions.  Consequently,  every  oppor- 
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tunity  must  be  taken  to  stimulate  regional  awareness  of  this  kind,  and  to  tlnat  effect 
means  must  be  found  of  giving  financial  assistance  to  enable  participants  to  attend 
regional  conferences. 

At  the  bilateral  level 

1 8.  lh\s  type  of  aid  was  generally  most  welcome.  Historical  reasons  played  an 
undeniable  part  and  affinities  undoubtedly  persisted.  The  volume  of  sucln  aid  seemed 
to  be  considerable.  UNESCO  should  pay  attention  to  these  bilateral  efforts  with  a  view 
to  coordinating  them  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  exchange  of  experience  and 
its  results. 

The  role  of  non-governmental  organizations 

1 9.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  field  of  cooperation  in  adult  education,  the 
non -govern mental  organizations,  especially  the  trade  unions,  had  a  long  and  impor- 
tant tradition  which,  in  many  cases,  antedated  action  by  governments.  Action  by  non- 
governmental organizations,  for  that  matter,  was  often  more  welcome  than  that  of 
governments,  because  the  large  international  voluntary  organizations  usually  took  care 
ofthe  training  of  staff  in  their  national  sections. ... 

Recommendation  30: 

Institutional  measures  for  the  development 

of  international  cooperation  in  adult  education 

The  Conference, 

Having  aken  note  of  the  main  development  trends  laid  down  in  the  working  paper  of 
this  Conference  to  improve  the  already  existing  international  cooperation  in  adult 
education. 

Considering  that  more  rapid  information  on  achievements  gained  in  adult  education 
would  contribute  towards  strengthening  bonds  of  friendship  among  the  peoples  ofthe 
world. 

Recommends  that  Member  States: 

1 .  Establish  research  and  documentation  centres  dealing  with  adult  education  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  international  research  and  the  diffusion  of  professional  informa- 
tion; 
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2.  Encourage  the  creation  of  associations  of  adult  education  in  order  to  enable  tlieir 
members  to  keep  tlnemseives  well-informed  througln  systematic  programmes, 
seminars  and  specialized  libraries; 

3.  Ensure  adequate  respresenation  of  adult  education  interests  on  National  Commis- 
sions for  cooperation  with  UNESCO; 

4.  Organize  international  meetings  of  adult  educators  in  the  form  of  summer  univer- 
sities or  in  any  other  appropriate  ways; 

5.  Invite  organizations  of  youth,  workers,  peasants,  families,  beneficiaries  of  out-of- 
school  education  and  having  experience  in  this  field  to  particiijate  in  international 
conferences  and  committees  for  the  elaboration,  discussion,  implementation  and 
evaluation  ofout-of-school  education  and  adult  education; 

Recommends  that  UNESCO  give  suitable  assistance  to  such  activities  and  assist 
translation  of  adult  education  literature  which  is  not  available  in  an  official  UNESCO 
language. 

Recommendation  32: 

International  cooperation  in  the  training  of  adult  education  personnel 

The  Conference, 

Recognizing  that  notwithstanding  the  continuing  requirement  for  voluntary  action  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  there  must  be  a  rapid  and  substantial  increase  in  the  available 
number  of  qualified  persons  in  each  country  for  whom  adult  education  becomes  a  full- 
time  occupation, 

Recognizing  further  that  national  and  regional  differences  make  necessary  a  variety  of 
styles,  methods  and  approaches  having  as  their  common  feature  the  improvement  of 
provisions  for  adults  to  learn  both  within  and  outside  established  educational  struc- 
tures, 

Recommends  that  Member  States  extend  and  intensify  their  efforts  toward  improved 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  all  levels  of  adult  education  workers; 

/feat/e5tJ  UNESCO  to: 

I .  Support  and  promote  regional  and  international  seminars,  workshops  and  other 
training  programmes  which  would  encourage  the  sharing  of  successful  experience 
and  useful  expertise  in  the  field,  such  support  and  encouragement  to  be  extended 
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not  only  to  Member  States  but  also  to  NGO's  including  national  and  regional 
associations  of  adult  education,  ana  the  organizations  of  youtlns; 

2.  Study  the  feasibility  of  establislning  regional  training  centres  wlnich  may  undertake 
training  programmes  for  key  level  personnel  in  collaboration  with  national  institu- 
tions, universities  and  associations  of  adult  educators. 

Source:  UNESCO,  ED/MD/25,  Paris:  26  October  1 972,  pp.  26-58.  (Excerpts) 


Julius  Kambarage  Nyerere 
Adult  education  and  development 

We  in  this  country  have  no  special  qualifications  to 
host  a  conference  on  adult  education  although  we 
are  very  happy  to  do  so!  Many  countries  have  had  longer 
experience  than  ourselves  in  tb's  work;  many  can  point  to 
greater  success.  There 's  only  one  thing  we  in  Tanzania  can 
claim,  and  that  is  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  education  as  a  means  of  development, 
and  as  a  part  of  development. 

For  development  has  a  purpose;  that  purpose  is  the  liberation  of  Man.  it  is  true  that  in 
the  Third  World  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  economic  development  —  about  expanding 
the  number  of  goods  and  services,  and  the  capacity  to  produce  them.  But  the  goods 
are  needed  to  serve  men;  services  are  required  to  make  the  lives  of  men  more  easeful  as 
well  as  more  fruitful.  Political,  social,  and  economic  organization  is  needed  to  enlarge 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  men.  Always  we  come  back  to  Man  —  to  Liberated  Man  — 
as  the  purpose  of  activity,  the  purpose  of  development. 

But  Man  can  only  liberate  himself  or  develop  himself.  He  cannot  be  liberated  or 
developed  by  another.  For  Man  makes  himself,  it  is  his  ability  to  act  deliberately  for  a 
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self-determined  purpose,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  other  animals.  The  expan- 
sion of  his  own  consciousness,  and  therefore  of  his  power  over  himself,  his  environ- 
ment, and  his  society,  must  therefore  ultimately  be  what  we  mean  by  development. 

So  development  is  for  Man,  by  Man,  and  of  Man.  The  same  is  true  of  education.  Its 
purpo^^e  is  the  liberation  of  Man  from  the  restraints  and  limitations  of  ignorance  and 
dependency.  Education  has  to  Increase  men's  physical  and  mental  freedom  —  to  in- 
crease their  control  over  themselves,  their  own  lives,  and  the  environment  in  which 
they  live.  The  ideas  imparted  by  education,  or  released  in  the  mind  through  educa- 
tion, should  therefore  be  liberating  ideas;  the  skills  acquired  by  education  should  be 
liberating  skills.  Nothing  else  can  properly  be  called  education.  Teaching  which  in- 
duces a  slave  mentality  or  a  sense  of  impotence  is  not  education  at  all;  it  is  attack  on 
the  minds  of  men.  This  means  that  adult  education  has  to  be  directed  at  helping  men 
to  develop  themselves.  It  has  to  contribute  to  an  enlai^enient  of  Man's  ability  in  every 
way.  In  particular  it  has  to  help  men  to  decide  for  themselves  —  in  cooperation  —  what 
development  is.  It  must  help  men  to  think  clearly;  it  must  enable  them  to  examine  the 
possible  alternative  courses  of  action;  to  make  a  choice  between  those  alternatives  in 
keeping  with  their  own  purposes;  and  it  must  equip  them  with  the  ability  to  translate 
their  decisions  into  reality. 


But  doing  things  means  cooperating  v;ith  others,  for  in  isolation  Man  is  virtually 
helpless  physically,  and  stultified  mentally.  Education  for  liberation  is  therefore  also 
education  for  cooperation  among  men,  because  it  is  in  cooperation  with  others  that 
Man  liberates  himself  from  the  constraints  of  nature,  and  aiso  those  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  fellowmen.  Education  Is  thus  intensely  personal  in  the  sense  that  it  has  to  be  a 
personal  experience;  no  one  can  have  his  consciousness  developed  by  proxy.  But  it  is 
also  an  activity  of  great  social  significance,  because  the  Man  whom  education  liberates 
is  a  man  in  society,  and  his  society  will  be  affected  by  the  change  which  education 
creates  in  him.  There  is  another  aspect  to  this.  A  Man  learns  because  he  wants  to  do 
something.  And  once  he  has  started  along  this  road  of  developing  his  capacity  he  also 
learns  because  he  wants  to  be;  to  be  a  more  conscious  and  understanding  person.  Lear- 
ning has  not  liberated  a  Man  if  all  he  learns  to  want  is  a  certificate  on  his  wall,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  "learned  person",  a  possessor  of  knowledge.  For  such  a  desire  is 
merely  another  aspect  of  the  disease  of  the  acquisitive  society  —  the  accumulation  of 
goods  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  them.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  worse 
still  the  accumulation  of  pieces  of  paper  which  represent  a  kind  of  legal  tender  for  such 
knowledge,  has  nothing  to  do  with  development. 

So  if  adult  education  is  to  contribute  to  development,  it  must  be  a  part  of  life  —  in- 
tegrated with  life  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  not  something  which  can  be  put  into  a 
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box  and  taken  out  for  certain  periods  of  the  day  or  week  —  or  certain  periods  of  a  life. 
And  it  cannot  be  imposed:  every  learner  is  ultimately  a  volunteer,  because,  however 
much  teaching  he  is  given^  only  he  can  learn.  Further,  adult  education  is  not  something 
which  can  deal  with  just  »agriculture«,  or  »health«  or  "literacy",  or  "mechanical  skil!«, 
etc.  All  these  separate  branches  of  education  are  related  to  the  total  life  a  Man  is  living, 
and  to  the  man  he  is  and  will  become. ... 

Change  and  adult  education 

The  first  function  of  adult  education  is  to  inspire  both  a  desire  for  change,  and  an  un- 
derstanding that  change  is  possible.  For  a  belief  that  poverty  or  suffering  is  "the  will  of 
God"  and  that  Man's  only  task  is  to  endure,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  Yet  dissatisfaction  with  what  is  must  be  combined  with  a  conviction  that  it 
can  be  changed:  otherwise  it  is  simply  destructive.  Men  living  in  poverty  or  sickness  or 
under  tyranny  or  exploitation  must  be  enabled  to  recognize  both  that  the  life  they  lead 
is  miserable,  and  that  they  can  change  it  by  their  own  action,  either  individually  or  in 
cooperation  with  others. 


The  same  thing  is  true  of  what  1  would  call  the  second  stage  of  adult  education.  That  is, 
helping  people  to  work  out  what  kind  of  change  they  want,  and  how  to  create  it.  For 
example:  It  is  not  enough  that  the  people  in  a  village  should  come  to  recognize  that 
something  can  be  done  about  their  endemic  malaria,  that  it  is  not  an  evil  which  has  to 
be  endured.  They  also  have  to  learn  that  malaria  can  be  treated  with  drugs,  or 
prevented  by  controlling  mosquitos,  or  that  malaria  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  combina- 
tion of  curative  and  preventive  action.  And  all  this  must  be  followed  up  with  action. 
Thus  we  have  a  whole  series  of  educational  activities  all  of  which  involve  a  learning  pro- 
cess —  an  expansion  of  consciousness.  The  combination  of  them  all  is  required  if  the 
development  —  of  men  and  the  environment  —  is  to  be  life-enhancing.  And  all  of 
them  can  be  assisted  by  the  activities  of  an  educator. 

The  scope  of  adult  education 

Adult  education  thus  incorporates  anything  that  enlarges  men's  understanding,  ac- 
tivates them,  helps  them  to  make  their  own  decisions,  and  to  implement  those  deci- 
sions for  themselves,  it  includes  training,  but  is  much  more  than  training,  it  includes 
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what  is  generally  called  »agitation«  but  it  is  much  more  than  that.  It  includes  oi^aniza- 
tion  and  mobilization,  but  it  goes  beyond  them  to  make  them  purposeful. 

Thinking  of  adult  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educators,  therefore,  one  can 
say  that  they  are  of  two  types,  each  of  whom  needs  the  other.  The  first  are  what  one 
might  call  the  »generalists«.  They  are  the  political  activists  and  educators  —  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of,  and  organized  by,  a  political  party  or  whether  they  are 
Community  Development  workers  or  religious  teachers. 

Such  people  are  not  politically  neutral;  by  the  nature  of  what  they  are  doing  they  can- 
not be.  For  what  they  are  doing  will  affect  how  men  look  at  the  society  in  which  they 
live,  and  how  they  seek  to  use  it  or  change  it.  Making  the  people  of  a  village  aware  that 
their  malaria  can  be  avoided,  for  example,  will  cause  them  to  make  demands  upon  the 
larger  community  in  which  they  live.  At  least  they  will  demand  drugs,  or  insect  spray, 
or  teachers;  they  will  no  longer  be  passive  beings  who  simply  accept  the  life  they  know. 
And  if  people  who  have  been  aroused  cannot  get  the  change  they  want,  or  a  substitute 
for  it  which  is  acceptable  to  them,  they  will  become  discontented  —  if  not  hostile  — 
towards  whatever  authority  they  regard  as  responsible  for  the  failure.  Adult  education 
is  thus  a  highly  political  activity.  Politicians  are  sometimes  more  aware  of  this  fact  than 
educators,  and  therefore  they  do  not  always  welcome  real  adult  education. 

The  work  of  these  "generalises"  is  fundamental  to  adult  education.  It  is  after  their  work 
has  been  done  —  that  is  after  a  demand  has  been  generated  and  a  problem  identified 
—  that  what  might  be  called  the  "specialists"  can  become  effective.  If  you  go  into  a 
village  and  explain  how  to  spray  stagnant  water  and  with  what,  you  may  be  listened  to 
with  politeness;  but  your  effort  has  been  wasted  and  nothing  will  happen  after  you 
have  left  unless  the  villagers  first  understand  what  the  spraying  will  do,  and  why  it  is  im- 
portant. Of  course,  it  is  possible  for  the  "health  educator"  to  give  this  explanation 
himself;  he  should  certainly  be  capable  of  doing  so,  and  prepared  to  do  so.  But  his 
specialised  knowledge  can  be  more  effective  —  and  can  be  spread  among  a  larger 
number  of  villages  —  if  the  people  already  have  discussed  and  absorbed  the  reasons  for 
anti-mosquito  spraying  and  developed  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

It  is  at  the  level  of  this  "specialist"  adult  education  that  the  division  into  health, 
agriculture,  child  care,  management,  literacy,  and  other  kinds  of  education,  can  make 
sense.  But  none  of  these  branches  can  be  self-contained;  their  work  must  be  coor- 
dinated and  linked.  The  work  of  the  agricultural  specialist  must  be  linked  with  that  of 
the  nutritionist  and  that  of  the  people  who  train  villagers  to  be  more  effective  in  selling 
or  buying;  and  he  may  himself  find  the  need  to  call  upon  —  or  lead  the  villagers 
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towards  —  the  person  who  can  teach  literacy.  Adult  education  In  fact  must  be  like  a 
spider's  web,  the  different  strands  of  which  knit  together,  each  strengthening  the  other, 
and  each  connected  to  the  others  to  make  a  coherent  whole. ... 


The  methods  of  adult  education 

...  A  mother  does  not  »give«  walking  or  talking  to  her  child;  walking  and  talking  are  not 
things  which  she  »has«  and  of  which  she  gives  a  portion  to  the  child.  Rather,  the 
mother  helps  the  child  to  develop  its  own  potential  ability  to  walk  and  talk.  And  the 
adult  educator  is  in  the  same  position.  He  is  not  giving  to  another  something  which  he 
possesses.  He  is  helping  the  learner  to  develop  his  own  potential  and  his  own  capacity. 
What  all  this  means  in  practice  ic  that  the  adult  educator  must  involve  the  learners  in 
their  own  education,  and  in  practice,  from  the  very  beginning.  Only  activities  which 
involve  them  in  doing  something  for  themselves  will  provide  an  on-going  sense  of 
achievement  and  mean  that  some  new  piece  of  knowledge  is  actually  grasped  —  that  it 
has  become  something  of  »theirs«.  It  doesn't  matter  what  form  this  involvement  takes; 
It  may  be  a  contribution  to  a  discussion,  reading  out  loud,  or  writing,  or  making  a  fur- 
row of  the  required  depth  and  width.  What  is  important  is  that  the  adult  leamer  should 
be  learning  by  doing,  just  as  —  to  go  back  to  my  earlier  example  —  a  child  leams  to 
walk  by  walking. 

There  Is  a  second  very  fundamental  determinant  of  adult  education  method.  It  is  that 
every  adult  knows  something  about  the  subject  he  is  interested  in,  even  if  he  is  not 
aware  that  he  knows  it.  He  may  Indeed  know  something  which  his  teacher  does  not 
know.  For  example,  the  villagers  will  know  what  time  of  the  year  malaria  is  worse  and 
what  group  of  people  —  by  age  or  residence  or  work  place  —  are  most  badly  affected. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  that  greater  understanding  must  be  built,  and  be 
seen  to  be  built.  For  by  di'awing  out  the  things  the  learner  already  knows  and  showing 
their  relevance  to  the  new  thing  which  has  to  be  learnt,  the  teacher  has  done  three 
things.  He  has  built  up  the  self-confidence  of  the  man  who  wants  to  learn  by  showing 
him  that  he  is  capable  of  contributing.  He  has  demonstrated  the  relevance  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  as  a  method  of  learning  when  combined  with  thought  and 
analysis.  And  he  has  shown  what  1  might  call  the  »mutuality«  of  learning;  that  is,  that 
by  sharing  our  k.^owiedge  we  extend  the  totality  of  our  understanding  and  our  control 
over  our  lives. 

For  this  is  very  important.  The  teacher  of  adults  is  a  leader,  a  guide  along  a  path  which 
all  will  travel  together.  The  organizers  and  teachers  in  an  adult  education  programme 
can  be  no  more  than  that;  to  be  effective  therefore  they  have  consciously  to  Identify 
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themselves  with  those  who  are  participating  in  it  primarily  as  learners.  Only  on  this 
basis  of  equality,  and  of  sharing  a  task  which  is  of  mutual  benefits,  is  it  possible  to  make 
full  use  of  the  existing  human  resources  in  the  development  of  a  community,  a  village, 
or  a  nation.  It  is  within  this  context  of  sharing  knowledge  that  all  the  different  tech- 
niques of  teaching  can  be  used. 

The  most  appropriate  techniques  in  a  particular  case  will  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  resources,  of  the  learning  community  and  of  the  nation  in  which 
it  lives.  For  it  is  no  gcod  spending  time  and  money  on  elaborate  visual  aids  which  need 
skilled  operators  and  electricity  if  either  the  skilled  operator  or  the  electricity  is  lacking 
in  the  village  which  v.ants  to  learn!  It  is  no  use  relying  upon  techniques  which  need  im- 
ported materials  if  you  are  working  in  a  country  that  has  a  permanent  balance  of 
payments  problem.  And  in  a  poor  country  the  techniques  used  must  be  of  vei7  low 
cost  and  preferably  capable  of  being  constructed  out  of  local  materials,  at  the  place 
where  the  teaching  will  be  done,  and  by  the  people  who  will  teach  and  learn.  Self-reli- 
ance is  a  very  good  educational  technique  as  well  as  being  an  indispensable  basis  for 
further  development. 

The  organization  of  adult  education 

This  need  to  become  increasingly  self-reliant  in  adult  education,  as  in  other  aspects  of 
development,  will  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  organization  of  adult  education  activities. 
Obviously  there  is  no  »ideal«  adult  education  organization  pattern  to  which  all  nations 
could,  or  should,  aspire.  The  type  of  organization  has  to  reflect  the  needs,  and  the 
resources,  of  each  country,  as  well  as  its  culture  and  its  political  commitment.  The  one 
unavoidable  thing  is  that  resources  have  to  be  allocated  to  adult  education.  It  will  not 
happen  without  them!  There  is  a  regrettable  tendency  in  times  of  economic  stringency 
—  which  for  poor  countries  is  all  the  time  —  for  governments  to  economize  on  money 
for  adult  education.  And  there  is  a  tendency  also,  when  trained  people  are  in  short 
supply,  to  decide  that  adult  education  must  wait,  or  to  pull  out  its  best  practitioners 
and  give  them  more  prestigious  jobs  in  administration. 


All  this  means  that  adult  education  has  to  be  given  priority  within  the  overall  develop- 
ment and  recurrent  revenue  allocations  of  governments  or  other  institutions.  What 
priority  it  obtains  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  political  decisions  a  government  will  take. 
For  if  adult  education  is  properly  carried  out,  and  therefore  effective,  it  is  the  most  po- 
tent force  there  can  be  for  developing  a  free  people  wlio  will  Insist  upon  determining 
their  own  future. 
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backward  countries  they  are  laughably  small  in  relation  to  the  need.  So  choices  have  to 
be  made  between  such  things  as  generalized  education,  different  l<inds  of  specialized 
mass  education,  the  radio,  mass  circulation  of  subsidized  literature,  residential  educa- 
tion, the  training  of  the  educators  and  an  increase  in  teachers  untrained  in  techniques, 
and  so  on. 

Once  again,  there  is  no  »best«  choice  or  balance  among  all  these  necessary  activities. 
What  is  appropriate  will  depend  upon  the  existing  level  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  different  fields,  and  upon  the  existing  resources  in  men,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment, in  Tanzania,  for  example,  we  have  now  broken  through  the  stage  where 
miserable  conditions  were  regarded  as  »the  Will  of  God«.  Our  present  task  is  therefore 
primarily  that  of  helping  people  to  acquire  the  tools  of  development  —  the  literacy, 
the  knowledge  of  health  needs,  the  need  for  improved  production,  the  need  to  im- 
prove dwelling  places,  and  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  meet  all  these  needs. 

We  are  finding  that  the  organization  of  this  second  stage  is  much  more  difficult,  with 
our  limited  resources,  to  ensure,  that  when  people  have  learned  a  skill,  the  ploughs, 
and  the  carpentry  equipment,  and  the  survey  levels  etc.  are  also  where  they  are 
wanted  and  at  an  accessible  price  level!  But  there  is  a  saying  that  nothing  which  is  easy 
is  wonh  doing,  and  it  could  never  be  said  that  adult  education  is  not  worth  doing!  For 
it  is  the  key  to  the  development  of  free  men  and  free  societies,  its  function  is  to  help 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  to  make  their  own  decisions,  and  to  execute  those  deci- 
sions for  themselves. 

Source:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Number  19,  1982.  Bonn:  DVV, 
pp.  37-45. 
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UNESCO 

Recommendation  about  the 

development  of  continuing  education  _   

X.  International  Cooperation  .  :  :  : 

61.  Member  States  should  strengthen  their  cooperation, 

whether  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  with  a  . 
view  to  promoting  the  development  of  adult  educa- 
tion, the  improvement  of  its  content  and  methods,  and  efforts  to  find  new  educa- 
tional strategies. 

To  this  end,  they  should  endeavour  to  incorporate  specific  clauses  bearing  on 
adult  education  in  international  agreements  concerned  with  cooperation  in  the 
fields  of  education,  science  and  culture,  and  to  promote  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  adult  education  work  in  UNESCO. 

62.  Member  States  should  put  their  experience  with  regard  to  adult  education  at  the 
disposal  of  other  Member  States  by  providing  them  with  technical  assistance  and 
in  appropriate  cases,  with  material  or  financial  assistance. 

They  should  systematically  support  adult  education  activities  conducted  in  coun- 
tries so  wishing,  through  UNESCO  and  through  other  international  organiza- 
tions, including  non-governmental  organizations,  with  a  view  to  social,  cultural 
and  economic  development  in  the  countries  concerned. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  international  cooperation  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  mere  transfer  of  structures,  curricula,  methods  and  techniques  which 
have  originated  elsewhere,  but  consists  rather  in  promoting  and  stimulating 
development  within  the  countries  concerned,  through  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate institutions  and  well  coordinated  structures  adapted  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  those  countries. 

63.  Measures  should  be  taken  at  national,  regional  and  international  level: 

a)  with  a  view  to  making  regular  exchanges  of  information  and  documentation 
on  the  strategies,  structures,  content,  methods  and  results  of  adult  education 
and  on  relevant  research; 

b)  with  a  view  to  training  educators  capable  of  working  away  from  their  home 
country,  particularly  under  bilateral  or  multilateral  technical  assistance  pro- 
grammes. 
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These  exchanges  should  be  made  on  a  systematic  basis,  particulariy  between 
countries  facing  the  same  problems  and  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of  applying  the 
same  solutions;  to  this  end,  meetings  should  be  organized,  more  especially  on  a 
regional  or  sub-regional  basis,  with  a  view  to  publicizing  relevant  experiments  and 
studying  to  what  extent  they  are  reproducible;  similarly,  joint  m.achinery  should 
be  set  up  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  return  on  the  research  which  is  undertaken. 

Member  States  should  foster  agreements  on  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  in- 
ternational standards  in  important  fields,  such  as  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
and  basic  studies,  with  a  view  to  helping  create  a  universally  accepted  unit-credit 
system . 

64.  Measures  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  optimum  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  audio-visual  equipment  and  materials,  as  well  as  educational  programmes 
and  the  material  objects  in  which  they  are  embodied.  In  particular,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate: 

a)  to  adapt  such  dissemination  and  utilization  to  the  various  countries'  social 
needs  and  conditions,  bearing  in  mind  their  specific  cultural  characteristics 
and  level  of  development; 

b)  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  obstacles  to  such  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion resulting  from  the  regulations  governing  commercial  or  intellectual  pro- 
perty. 

65.  In  order  to  facilitate  international  cooperation.  Member  States  should  apply  to 
adult  education  the  standards  recommended  at  international  level,  in  particular 
with  regard  to  the  presentation  of  statistical  data. 

66.  Member  States  should  support  the  action  undertaken  by  UNESCO,  as  the  United 
Nations  Specialized  Agency  competent  in  this  field,  in  its  efforts  to  develop  adult 
education,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  training,  research  and  evaluation. 

67.  Member  States  should  regard  adult  education  as  a  matter  of  global  and  universal 
concem,  and  should  deal  with  the  practical  consequences  which  arise  therefrom, 
furthering  the  establishment  of  a  new  international  order,  to  which  UNESCO,  as 
an  expression  of  the  world  community  in  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  mat- 
ters, is  committed. 

Source:  UNESCO,  Recommendation  on  [be  development  of  adult  education,  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  at  Its  nineteenth  session,  Nairobi,  26  November,  1976,  p.  I2f.  (Excerpt) 
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Kurt  Meissner 

Worldwide  adult  education? 

Report  on  the  conferences  of  UNESCO  oei  -icf  i 

and  the  i CAE  ^  v-H-f 

Every  day  we  find  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  adult  i  'iioun.^^ 

education  takes  place  »locally«.  People  want  to  be 
able  to  redeem  their  right  to  education  in  their  own  com-  ' 
munity:  they  expect  a  range  of  courses  which  links  the  re- 
quirements of  their  learning  aims  with  reactions  to  con- 
temporary issues.  The  head  of  a  community  adult  education  centre  therefore  has  to 
ensure  that  the  organizational  framework  matches  constantly  growing  requirements. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  community  have  to  find  ways  of  satis- 
fying the  educational  demands  of  the  population.  The  people  who  want  to  learn,  to 
develop  their  skills  through  creative  activity,  and  to  counteract  the  stultifying  effects  of 
everyday  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  community:  it  is  in  the  community  that  they  seek 
the  solution  to  their  individual  problems. 


Given  such  a  welter  of  activity  locally,  what  is  meant  by  worldwide  adult  education? 
Can  intemarional  conferences  solve  problems  of  organization  and  funding  in  the  com- 
munity? Do  they  provide  deeper,  useable  insights  into  learning  processes  with  adults? 
Faced  with  the  pressure  of  one's  own  work,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  such  questions,  and 
in  doing  so,  perhaps  one  does  not  notice  tliat  one  is  becoming  isolated,  is  endangering 
the  need  to  find  common  strands  outside  our  borders,  and  is  running  away  from 
crucial  challenges. 

That  is  what  international  work  definitely  is:  a  fertile  challenge  to  the  individual  and  a 
stimulation  to  the  establishment  where  one  is  employed.  It  certainly  amounts  to  more 
than  the  declarations  that  are  adopted  at  the  end  of  conferences  and  are  actually 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  minimum  consensus;  these  have  less  effect  than 
the  personal  challenge. 

This  will  surely  also  be  the  case  with  the  UNESCO  General  Conference,  which  this 
year  was  held  in  Nairobi  and  at  whicli  recommendations  for  the  development  of  adult 
education  were  adopted.  These  recommendations  were  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
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mittee  of  government  representatives  of  the  Member  States  of  UNESCO.  ...  The 
voting  procedures  in  UNESCO  finally  resulted  in  a  text  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a  minimum  consensus.  It  is  interesting  that  it  was  particularly  difficult  to  agree  on 
a  definition  of  adult  education  that  was  acceptable  to  all  Member  States  —  what  re- 
mains from  many  attempts  at  drafting  is  an  empty  formula: 

"The  term  adult  education  describes  organized  processes  of  education,  whatever  their 
content,  level  and  methods,  whether  formal  or  informal,  whether  they  complement 
and  continue  school  education,  or  other  forms  of  training  such  as  university  educa- 
tion, in  which  people  who  are  regarded  by  society  as  adults  are  enabled  to  expand  their 
skills  and  knowledge  in  the  technical  and  vocational  field,  to  change  their  attitudes  and 
opinions,  and  to  participate  independently  and  equally  in  social,  economic  and 
cultural  development." 

Perhaps  one  should  bear  this  background  in  mind  when  considering  the  first  major 
conference,  held  in  Dar  es  Salaam  at  the  end  of  June,  of  the  International  Council  foi 
Adult  Education,  which  was  founded  in  1973  as  an  outcome  of  the  UNESCO  con- 
ference in  Tokyo. 

What  ground  to  a  halt  in  the  machinery  of  UNESCO,  was  here  in  vivid  movement. 
What  was  only  a  matter  of  form  in  the  inter-governmental  body  was  here  a  real 
challenge.  The  conference  took  place  at  the  campus  of  the  Unn/ersity  of  Dar  es  Salaam 
—  an  unusual  situation  for  the  European  participant,  uncomfortable  but  necessary 
since  it  is  only  thus  chat  one  can  directly  experience  a  piece  of  the  future  of  Africa. 

University  Hill  is  about  i  S  miles  outside  the  city.  One  can  see  the  sea,  and  make  out 
the  outline  of  the  city,  spread  out  in  an  orderly  fashion,  in  the  centre  is  the  main 
auditorium,  a  round  building  which  is  the  focal  point  of  the  University  buildings.  The 
faculties  of  arts  and  natural  sciences  are  built  around  it,  using  the  topographical 
features,  and  further  away  are  the  refectory  and  the  student  hostels. ... 

It  was  naturally  largely  Africans  and  representatives  of  other  developing  countries  who 
took  part  in  the  conference  —  as  is  suggested  by  the  title,  »Adult  Education  and 
Development";  the  delegates  from  industrialized  countries  were  in  the  minority.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  reach  formulae  which  would  have  met  with  universal  approval.  The 
very  fact  of  the  majority  presence  of  Black  Africans  determined  how  the  issues  were 
treated.  Julius  Nyerere,  the  President  of  Tanzania,  set  the  tone  for  the  remainder  of  the 
conference  in  his  opening  address,  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded:  he  spoke  of 
adult  education  as  a  means  of  change,  as  a  means  of  liberation  and  »self-realization«. ... 
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The  other  plenary  speeches  illuminated  particular  aspects  of  the  same  basic  concept. 
The  action  plan  which  was  aiscussed  in  working  groups  was  the  practical  interpretation 
of  the  basic  concept  for  the  various  fields  of  adult  education,  from  literacy  to  cultural 
education,  from  education  in  villages  to  that  in  larger  communities.  The  greatest  im- 
pression was  the  enthusiasm  in  the  commitment  to  the  cause  of  adult  education,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fascination  with  plans  which  lie  somewhere  between  Utopia  and 
reality  —  the  question  of  implementation  stays  largely  unanswered,  and  talk  seems 
more  important  than  action. ... 

That  is  the  style  which  attaches  to  all  international  activities,  and  with  which  one 
returns  in  reflective  mood  from  such  international  conferences  to  daily  work  at  home. 
And  of  course  one  asks  oneself  what  contribution  one  has  made  oneself  fo  the  con- 
ference. And  in  this  case  one  must  say  honestly  that  the  part  played  by  the  industrializ- 
ed nations  at  the  conference  in  Dar  es  Salaam  was  very  slight,  apart  from  the  provision 
of  funding.  More  was  not  planned  for,  and  was  clearly  not  anticipated.  It  is  important 
that  the  voices  of  Europe  and  America  should  not  be  silent  in  the  worldwide  context  of 
the  problems  of  developing  countries,  and  that  the  part  we  are  to  play  in  the  joint  tasks 
of  worldwide  adult  education  should  not  be  expressed  only  in  money  terms.  The  op- 
portunities are  still  great.  The  work  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  in 
Africa  and  for  Africa  has  given  an  indication  and  is  known  worldwide:  through 
assistance  with  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  establishment  of  centres,  cooperation 
becomes  a  reality  that  penetrates  all  empty  formulae. 

Source:  Kurt  Meissner:  WelVAfeice  Eiw3chsenenbildung?  Berichc  la  den  Konfeienien  der 
UNESCO  unddeslCAE.  In:  Volkshochschule  im  Westen,  6,  1976,  pp.  259-26\.  (Excerpts) 
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German  Adult  Education  Association 

The  German  Volksbochschule  — 
Its  position  and  function 

Demands  on  adult  education 

The  international  dimension 

The  problems  of  public  life  cannot  be  solved  nowadays  within  national  boundaries 
alone.  The  extent  and  speed  with  which  influences  and  disturbances  are  spread  has 
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woven  for  us  a  web  of  worldwide  dependences.  The  extraordinary  intensification  of 
trading  relations  has  brought  possibilities  of  communication  and  exchange  between 
peoples  that  were  not  previously  Icnown.  The  world  has  become  smaller.  European 
cooperation  is  a  challenge  to  multilingualism. 

Language  courses 

Here  adults  have  a  particularly  large  amount  of  ground  to  make  up.  This  is  met  by  a 
programme  of  language  courses  through  the  VHS  which  makes  possible  realistic,  ap- 
plicable language  learning.  This  can  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  social  and 
cultural  situation  of  other  peoples  and  countries.  The  ability  to  communicate  which  is 
acquired  thereby  enables  better  use  to  be  made  of  the  enlarged  scope  that  now  exists 
in  work  and  leisure. 

Source:  Bonn:  DVV,  1978,  p.  29.  (Excerpt) 
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German  Adult  Education  Association  ' 
Department  for  International  Cooperation  ; ;.  :r^'.-. 

Project  planning  and  project  consultation 

In  viev/  of  the  expiry  of  agreements,  the  increased  vol- 
lume  of  funding  and  the  planned  disbanding  of  the     =--■•" -•— 
Africa  Office  in  Accra,  Ghana,  the  Department  under- 
took a  planning  review  of  all  DVV  projects  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  in  i  980. 
The  new  plans  naturally  followed  on  from  existing  cooperation  between  the  DVV  and 
its  partner,  the  experience  gained  and  the  planning  proposals  put  forward  by  old  and 
new  partners. 


Country  programmes  as  a  priority 

One  key  question  in  our  deliberations  related  to  four  experiences: 
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•  Regional  activities  covering  more  ttian  one  country  were  difficult  to  implement, 
for  example,  on  language-  grounds  alone,  Ttiey  could  not  always  be  directly  related 
to  national  peculiarities.  Tills  is  of  particular  significance  in  ttiose  countries  wtiere 
attention  tias  already  to  be  given  to  wide  variation  on  account  of  size,  number  of 
ettinic  groups,  colonial  borders,  etc. 

•  Sucti  activities  frequently  do  not  reacti,  or  no  longer  reacti,  ttie  basic  target  group 
intended  at  ttie  plai.ning  stage  by  ttie  means  of  the  "trickle-down  effect". 

•  Ttiey  are  often  disproportionately  expensive,  on  ttie  grounds  of  travel  costs  alone. 

•  Ttiey  are  disproportionately  difficult  to  keep  account  of  administratively  because 
of  ttie  different  countries  of  origin  of  ttie  participants  and  ttie  communications 
systems  and  infrastructures  wliicti  tiave  to  be  used. 

In  order  to  target  groups  more  accurately  for  development,  and  to  improve  ttie  func- 
tional efficiency  of  projects  supported  by  ttie  DVV,  priority  tias  been  given  in  planning 
to  country  programmes.  In  comparison  v.'itti  regional  activities,  counti7  programmes 
iiave  ttie  advantage  ttiat  ttiey  can  be: 

•  planned  more  easily 

•  implemented  more  easily 

•  kept  track  of  more  easily 

•  evaluated  more  efficiently 

•  administered  better  and  more  simply 

•  and  can  produce  more  direct  results  at  ttie  grass-roots. 

Where  the  DVV  intends  to  continue  working  across  national  boundaries,  it  must  make 
use  of  the  multiplier  effect  and  keep  a  sense  of  proportion  in  relation  to  other  ac- 
tivities. Where  there  is  cooperation  with  transregional  organizations,  funds  are  to  be 
used  primarily  for  work  within  countries  (from  national  to  village  level).  In  Africa,  the 
African  Adult  Education  Association,  in  Asia,  the  Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education,  and  in  Latin  America,  the  Latin  American  Council  of  Adult  Education,  are 
partners  for  transregional  activities. 


The  partnership  situation  of  the  DW 

Because  the  DVV  is  an  independent  organization,  its  partners  in  Africa,  Asia  and  l^tin 
America  are  made  up  of  governmental  institutions,  quasi-governmental  institutions 
and  independent  sponsoring  bodies.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  for  some  years  the  DVV 
has  conducted  projects  both  with  and  without  the  despatch  of  DVV  staff.  The  latter 
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type  of  DVV  project  has  often  simply  been  termed  "unmanned",  since  no  German 
staff  member  is  sent  out.  Such  projects  ^re  also  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  careful 
choice  of  partner  is  made,  which  can  tnen  lead  to  responsible  and  sympathetic  close 
cooperation  through  the  maintenance  of  professional  and  personal  contacts.  A  real 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  everyday  details  of  project  implementation  to  the 
partner  is  in  these  cases  the  intended  logical  consequence  of  what  we  understand  by 
development.  Clear  agreements  and  accords  which  are  part  of  the  project  proposal, 
approval  jnd  contract,  are  further  tools  to  ensure  the  quality  of  projects. 

Criteria  for  the  choice  of  partners  and  cooperation  are  that: 

•  The  partner  is  itself  responsible  for  adult  education  activities  as  part  of  the  national 
development  of  the  country  in  question.  Cooperation  with  the  DVV  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  structures  of  responsibility  in  which  the  DVV  only  has  an  advisory  and 
supportive  role. 

•  Specialists  are  only  sent  out  by  the  DVV  if  this  is  desired  by  the  partner  and  is  re- 
quired by  the  programme. 

•  The  activities  of  the  partner  must  be  based  on  the  basic  needs  of  the  target  group. 

•  The  partner  shall,  in  its  adult  education  activities,  aim  to  improve  the  precondi- 
tions for  the  social,  societal  and  economic  independence  of  the  target  group. 

•  Tlie  DVV  partner  must  primarily  make  use  of  indigenous  expertise  and  local  finan- 
cial potential. 

•  The  adult  education  activities  of  the  DVV  partner  shall  demonstrate  innovative 
and  multiplier  effects. 


New  projects 

The  Department's  financial  framework  for  projects  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
rose  between  1979  and  1980  by  nearly  20%,  and  from  1980  to  1981  by  almost 
1 5%  again.  Additional  funds  have  been  released  by  the  closure  of  the  "Africa  Office" 
project.  In  1 980,  the  Department  therefore  had  to  prepare  new  projects  and  submis- 
sions to  the  Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Cooperation  (BMZ). 
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After  a  long  phase  of  planning  accompanied  by  intense  consultations  and  negotiations 
with  the  BMZ,  the  following  new  projects  were  submitted  and  have  since  been  ap- 
proved: 


African  project  area: 

•  DV  V  coordinating  office  in  Sierra  Leone 

•  Support  for  adult  education  in  Sudan  by  the  DVV 

•  Support  for  adult  education  and  non-formal  education  institutions  in  Zambia 
Asian  project  area: 

•  Two  country  programmes  for  Indonesia  and  Thailand  were  incorporated  into  the 
ASPBAE  project  and  the  funding  enlarged  proportionately 

Latin  American  project  area: 

•  Integrated  adult  education  activities  in  Santander,  Colombia 
Sector  programme: 

•  Initial  and  further  training  for  adult  educators  from  developing  countries 

The  planning  considerations  outlined  above,  experience  in  previous  projects,  the  con- 
tent of  the  guidelines,  and  the  varying  ways  of  woricing  in  the  different  project  areas  are 
reflected  in  the  overall  structure  of  the  projects  and  the  allocation  of  funds.  The  pro- 
portion for  DVV  regional  programmes  has  been  noticeably  reduced,  from  rather  more 
than  30%  in  1979  to  less  than  10%.  The  country  programme  budget  has  risen  in 
consequence. 

One  further  development  can  be  observed.  The  African  project  area  remains  domi- 
nant, with  approximately  50%.  The  percentage  increase  for  the  Asian  and  Latin 
American  project  areas  has,  however,  been  higher  in  recent  years. 

Another  trend  can  also  be  seen.  The  DVV  has  learnt  from  developments  in  the  Third 
World  (e.g.,  the  rise  in  the  number  of  local  qualified  specialists  and  the  quest  for 
political  and  cultural  independence),  and  from  those  in  the  Federal  Republic  (e.g.,  pro- 
blems of  reintegration  and  the  high  costs  of  sending  specialists  abroad).  The  principle 
has  therefore  recently  been  adopted  of  conducting  projects  both  with  and  without 
German  staff,  according  to  the  needs  of  projects  and  partners.  The  implementation  of 
this  decision  has  led,  for  example,  to: 
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•  a  rise  in  the  number  of  projecB  without  German  staff:  in  1 976  the  DVV  still  had 
no  project  of  this  type,  while  1981,  there  are  five; 

•  an  increase  in  financial  allocations:  in  1979,  it  was  only  just  over  10%,  and  in 
1981  it  will  be  more  than  20%.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  total  costs  of  program- 
mes (excluding  staff  cosk)  and  consider  all  projects  directly  involving  the  DVV, 
then  we  see  that  only  just  over  50%  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Department  is  spent 
on  projects  in  programmes  with  German  staff. 

This  says  nothing  about  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  make  clear  that  a  principle 
can  be  introduced  gradually  without  neglecting  the  positive  aspects  and  experiences  of 
other  types  of  project  (with  staff  sent  from  Germany,  with  direct  management  by  the 
Department,  etc.). 

There  is  nonetheless  a  limit  to  the  ability  of  the  DVV  to  follow  this  trend.  The  Depart- 
ment is  funded  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  its  project  expenditure.  Since  the 
number  of  programmes  is  more  or  less  the  same  for  projects  with  and  without  German 
staff,  the  DVV  would  generally  speaking  be  able,  or  obliged,  to  conduct  about  twice  as 
many  projects  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  However,  as  the  administrative  burden 
of  each  type  of  project  is  about  equal  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  now  have  full 
workloads,  there  is  an  obvious  problem  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  criteria  for 
selecting  partners  and  projects  on  content  grounds.  The  same  consideration  applies  to 
the  debate  about  the  realization  in  development  policy  that  small  projects  are  more 
appropriate,  at  least  in  social  and  educational  areas,  as  they  do  not  financially  exhaust 
the  panners.  But  since  smaller  projects  (albeit  with  lower  costs  of  materials)  do  not 
necessarily  create  less  work  for  our  administration,  there  are  clearly  administrative 
limits  to  the  pursuit  of  this  policy.  The  DVV  will  have  to  follow  up  these  experiences  in 
consultation  with  its  panners  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  in  the  Federal 
Republic. 

Project  consultations 

Project  consultation  is  the  general  term  used  by  the  DVV  to  describe  what  occurs  be- 
tween itself  and  its  partners  in  the  management  of  projects.  Regular  correspondence 
and  reporting  are  two  important  features  throughout  the  year.  They  cannot  replace 
close,  preferably  personal,  contact  and  exchange  of  experience  »in  the  field«.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  visit  projects  in  order  to  gain  a  fuller  pic- 
ture of  the  status  of  the  work,  to  clarify  problems  in  past  or  present  implementation, 
and  to  consider  future  cooperation.  Project  visits  focus  on  consultations  with  the  part- 
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ners,  with  official  German  agencies  abroad  and  other  important  specialist  institutions. 

Another  significant  aspect  is  the  crucial  necessity  of  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
countries  in  question  and  their  people  —  or  rather,  this  is  the  central  »object«  of  a  pro- 
ject. We  consider  it  extremely  important  to  learn  more  about  cultural,  political  and 
economic  matters  through  dialogue  with  the  people  who  are  there,  especially  the  im- 
plications of  such  issues  at  the  level  of  the  individual  and  the  group,  and  to  report 
about  our  own  situation.  This  is  part  of  our  attempt  to  see  what  is  different  as  having 
equal  value.  Participation  in  cultural  events,  family  celebrations,  etc.,  is  therefore  not 
expressly  part  of  our  programmes  but  is  a  part  of  our  involvement  in  projects  which 
promotes  greater  mutual  understanding  and  trust.  In  particular,  it  is  possible,  from 
direct  contact  with  those  affected,  to  learn  much  about  the  effects  on  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  development  aid  projects  which  we  and  our  partners  conduct.  This  can  be 
seen  as  a  helpful  complement  to  the  "filtered"  reports  of  experience  by  experts  —  in- 
digenous and  foreign. 

Exchange  and  dialogue  between  equal  partneis  can,  we  feel,  be  better  realized  if  we 
enable  our  colleagues  in  the  partner  countries  also  to  conduct  necessary  project  con- 
sultations with  the  DVV  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Two  purposes  are  thereby  combined. 
On  the  one  hand,  all  questions  arising  from  the  conduct  and  management  of  projects 
in  the  field  can  be  discussed  and  brought  closer  to  a  resolution.  On  the  other,  col- 
leagues can  themselves  learn  and  gain  insights  from  such  visits,  which  is  what  is  meant 
by  cooperation  in  adult  education  development  aid. 

Moreover,  the  DVV  tries  to  give  foreign  colleagues  an  impression  of  German  adult 
education.  Why,  when  and  how  this  is  achieved  is,  for  example,  approached  through 
links  with  VHS  and  their  Associations,  emphasising  both  urban  and  rural  adult  educa- 
tion activities.  What  is  stressed  is  not  mechanistic  transfer  but  insights  into  our  adult 
education,  its  aims,  circumstances  and  strategies,  as  a  "confrontation  with  what  is  dif- 
ferent" and  can  facilitate  learning. ... 

Source:  ]ahresbericht  1 980  (AnnujI report).  Bonn:  Department  for  Imermiional  Cooperation, 
pp.  44-50. 
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German  Adult  Education  Association 
Department  for  International  Cooperation 

Initial  and  further  training  for  adult 
educators  from  developing  countries 

The  initiai  and  further  training  of  adult  educators  in 
theory  and  practice  is  a  main  element  of  all  DV  V  pro- 
jects, in  the  attempt  to  promote  the  development  efforts 
of  our  partners  themselves  in  the  longer  term.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  '60s,  the  DVV  has  consistently  supported  initial  and  further  training 
for  adult  educators  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  in  its  cooperation  with 
various  partners  in  those  countries.  In  the  '60s,  this  took  place  in  the  residential  adult 
education  centres  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
'70s,  increased  support  has  been  given  to  efforts  within  the  countries  themselves. 
These  activities  generally  take  place  in  independent  institutes  or  institutions.  Initial  and 
further  training  for  adult  education  practitioners  in  these  countries  lasts  from  one  to 
two  years  (certificate  or  diploma  courses),  and  the  DVV  supports  them  through  a  bur- 
sary programme,  assistance  with  materials  and  specialist  advice. 


Some  remarks  on  the  place  of  initial  and  further  training 
in  adult  education  in  the  Third  World 

It  is  increasingly  recognised  among  academics  that  formalized  school  education  can- 
not achieve  the  goals  which  used  to  be  associated  with  its  expansion.  Very  few  politi- 
cians take  account  of  the  recognition  by  educationists  in  the  First  and  Third  Worlds 
that  schools,  which  are  the  external  form  of  preparation  for  real  life,  have  to  a  growing 
extent  become  remote  from  the  actual  conditions  of  development  in  individual  coun- 
tries, and  may  thus  in  many  cases  become  transmuted  into  an  obstacle  to  develop- 
m.ent. 


Since  the  politicians  and  the  elite  in  the  Third  World  are  ofter  one  and  the  same,  recog- 
nition and  interest  are  closely  related.  The  possible  consequence  of  a  lack  of  interest  is 
seen  in  budget  policy:  expenditure  on  primary  and  non-formal  education  is  not  rising, 
but  rather  may  be  assumed  to  be  falling.  At  the  grass-roots  of  societal  reality  in 
developing  countries,  however,  we  believe  that  there  is  today  a  growing  demand  for 


qualified  adult  educators,  which  must  be  interpreted  as  a  reaction  to  the  deteriorating 
situation,  to  the  spread  of  slums,  the  impoverishment  and  abandonment  of  villages, 
the  frustration  of  school  drop-outs  and  the  increasing  mai^nalization  of  disadvantaged 
groups. 

Many  of  those  affected  are  beginning  to  organize  themselves,  to  instruct  —  and  con- 
struct — -  themselves  without  the  external  form  of  the  school,  which  was  previously 
associated  with  disillusion  and  loss  of  roots.  The  activities  of  NGOs  are  therefore  gain- 
ing in  Importance,  in  contrast  to  those  funded  by  the  State  and  its  neglect  of  non- 
formal  education.  Whenever  such  educational  opportunities  are  offered,  there  is  a 
large  response,  and  it  is  quickly  evident  how  restricted  their  capacity  is,  despite  all  the 
praiseworthy  flexibility,  economy  and  adaptability  of  adult  education. 

While  demand  for  educational  provision  which  can  be  of  use  in  real  life  is  thus  rising 
among  those  who  see  themselves  affected  by  social  change,  the  ability  to  fund  struc- 
tures of  provision  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  »Stn!ctures  of  provision"  refers  to 
multipliers,  teachers  in  non-formal  education,  community  and  social  workers,  not  as 
individuals  but  as  elements  of  decentralized  structures  that  can  meet  demand 
wherever  it  occurs.  They  train  other  adult  educators  in  the  conveying  of  knowledge 
and  skills  of  direct  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the  population:  health,  agriculture,  nutri- 
tion, re-afforestation,  combining  work  with  child  care,  work  and  reproduction,  hous- 
ing, hygiene,  clothing  and  culture. 

This  practice  of  conveying  specific  knowledge  and  skills,  and  of  relating  to  nature 
through  the  community  of  those  living  in  villages  and  on  the  land,  through  trade 
unionists,  members  of  savings  clubs,  cooperatives,  etc.,  is  the  essence  of  non-formal 
education.  »Non-formal«  refers  not  only  to  the  contrast  with  the  external  form  of 
school  education,  but  also  focuses  on  the  content  of  people's  actions.  "What  do  you 
do,  what  do  you  need,  how  can  you  help  yourself?"  are  key  questions  of  education  in- 
terpreted in  this  sense. 

Adult  education  is  thus  primarily  interested  in  the  practice  of  conveying  knowledge 
and  skills.  Only  after  this  practice  come  reflection,  the  formulation  of  general  con- 
cepts, action  guidelines,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  theories  and  opinions  about  teaching. 
These  can  be  acquired  or  learnt  by  making  oneself  familiar  with  the  focal  concern,  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  one's  practice. 

This  is  what  the  initial  training  of  adult  educators  which  is  taking  place  in  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Third  World  in  the  so-called  »extramural«  departments  sets  out  to  do. 
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Other  mixtures  of  theory  and  training  are  conceivable.  Theoretical  training  can  be 
linked  to  so-called  field  work  and  a  stronger  involvement  of  practice  in  learning  in  the 
form  of  seminars,  learning  workshops,  study  visits,  short-term  refresher  courses  during 
the  school  or  university  holidays,  events  concerned  with  specific  themes,  activities  for 
specific  target  groups,  etc. 

Source:  ]ahresberkht  1982,  pp.  4B-S0  and ]abresbericht  1987,  pp.  85-86  (Annual  reports). 
Bonn:  DVV,  Department  for  international  Cooperation,  i  983  and  i  988. 
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Heribert  Hinzen,  Jakob  Horn,  Wolfgang  Leumer, 
Rolf  Niemann 

Cooperating  or  campaigning  for  literacy: 
Let's  remove  doubtful  promises 
and  cope  witli  the  practicable 

In  the  past  few  years  a  new  dimension  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  discussion  about  literacy  and  the 
'>eradication  of  illiteracy". 

Illiteracy  =  Ignorance  =  Indignity 

Active  as  we  are  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and  development,  we  deplore  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  are  increasingly  referring  to  illiterates  as  Ignorant,  to  il- 
literacy as  an  indignity  to  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  assuming  that  Illiteracy  is  the 
cause  of  oppression,  exploitation  and  further  impoverishment.  It  is  even  more 
deplorable  to  find  this  attitude  in  official  declarations,  reports  and  so-called  research 
pamphlets  that  pretend  to  offer  insights  and  guidance,  but  which,  in  fact,  are 
misleading  in  many  respects. 
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The  kind  of  despair  felt  by  many  of  us  in  tlie  face  of  tlie  ever-increasing  misery  in  tlie 
world  and  ever-widening  gaps  between  tlie  liaves  and  liave-nots  sliouid  not  become  an 
excuse  for  a  wrong  analysis,  and  can  never  become  a  justification  for  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  slogans  that  will  not  hold  water  when  confronted  with  a  thorough  examination 
of  our  insights  and  day-to-day  experiences. 

Causality:  appearances  are  deceptive 

As  far  as  the  presumption  of  causality  is  concerned  —  correlation  and  interdepen- 
dence are  not  equal  to  causality  —  there  is  no  generally  proved  evidence  that  literacy 

•  in  historical  terms  was  a  prerequisite  of  economic  and  social  development.  In  fact 
historically  in  Europe  and  other  industrialized  countries  widespread  literacy  fol- 
lowed the  industrial  revolution,  and  they  then  reinforced  each  other. 

•  Nor  is  there  any  general  evidence  that  literacy  efforts  by  themselves  have  dimin- 
ished exploitation  and  poverty  in  so-called  literate  societies. 

•  The  fact  that  the  frequently  cited  maps  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  coincide  is  no 
proof  that  literacy  is  the  determining  factor  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  within  a 
given  society  or  between  nations. 

•  Many  examples  have  shown  that  ever-increasing  efforts  for  and  large  expenditure 
on  literacy  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  reduction  of  poverty. 

•  Literacy  and  intelligence  are  both  context  bound,  literacy  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
intelligent  understanding  and  handling  of  life.  Literacy  becones  a  necessary,  or  at 
least  an  enabling  skill,  for  the  individual  in  a  literate  environment. 

•  There  is  also  no  direct  relationship  between  literacy  and  the  attainment  of  par- 
ticipative structures  and  general  human  values,  literacy  is  not  the  exclusive  or  even 
self-sufficient  skill  for  liberation  and  self-realization,  or  for  the  abolishment  of  op- 
pression. 

Literacy:  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly 

Those  who  still  propound  the  argument  that  literacy  finally  leads  to  the  enlightenment 
of  individuals  and  /or  mankind  should  keep  in  mind,  that  the  terrifying  arms  race  and 
destruction  of  unrenewabie  natural  resources,  which  endanger  the  existence  of  our 
world,  are  not  perpetrated  by  illiterates,  but  are  only  possible  through  literacy  and 
highly  literate  specialists  —  although,  again,  this  should  not  be  mistaken  as  a  causal 
relationship. 

We  should  also  hear  in  mind  —  without  taking  a  romantic  viev;  of  illiterate  com- 
munities —  that  non-literate  societies  have  produced  and  still  produce  positive,  in- 
digenous values  and  techniques  for  the  satisfaction  of  basic  needs  and  human  enrich- 
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ment,  which  are  important  and  appropriate  now  and  may  become  even  more  decisive 
in  the  future.  Are  we  fiilly  aware  and  concerned  about  the  harmful  and  often  destruc- 
tive potential  of  our  literacy  endeavours  and  the  indirect,  negative  influences  and 
repercussions  on  developmental  processes  which  are  apparent  in  phenomena  like  rural 
exodus,  negligence  of  traditional  skills  and  cultural  heritages  bound  to  non-written 
transfer  from  generation  to  generation? 

We  do  see  a  perspective  for  integrated  literacy  work  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive 
concept  of  adult  education  and  development  which  takes  adults  —  literates  and  il- 
literates al'ke  —  seriously  in  their  realization  of  their  lives,  and  which  remains  open  to 
the  question  of  whether  literacy  can  be  meaningful  or  even  a  tool  for  change.  Whether 
literacy  is  a  necessary  or  helpful  tool  for  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  can  only 
be  assessed  according  to  the  specific  prevailing  situation.  Assessment  and  decision 
have  to  be  based  on  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  those  who  are  concerned  and 
directly  involved. 

Our  experience  shows  cleariy  that  adult  education  and  local  development  can  often 
be  effected  without  literacy  skills  and  that  the  need  for  literacy  may  only  arise  during 
or  even  after  the  performance  of  activities  by  a  given  community  or  the  society  at 
large.  In  imposing  literacy  above  all  as  a  precondition  we  could  be  opposing  our  own 
objectives  by  demotivating  the  learners  and  leading  to  failure;  the  demotivation  effect 
may  be  permanent  and  Irreversible. 

Literacy,  like  any  other  means  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  community 
and  the  society  has  to  be  a  socially  appropriate  "technology".  A  largely  literate  en- 
vironment produces  the  necessity  for  additional  literacy  efforts.  Adult  education  must 
make  provision  for  motivated  learners  and  try  to  satisfay  their  demands. 

Reality  versus  wishful  thinking 

Let  us  be  honest  and  realistic:  No  matter  what  efforts  are  made  —  unless  the  worid. 
North  and  South,  West  and  East,  and  the  rich,  elite  and  powerful  within  countries  are 
prepared  for  an  alternative  orientation  and  a  total  shift  of  financial  resurces  from  arms 
budgets  to  basic  services  —  illiteracy  will  be  a  fact  of  life  even  after  the  year  2000. 
Therefore  the  call  for  "eradication  of  illiteracy  by  the  year  2000"  is  misleading  and  an 
unrealistic  objective.  It  is  an  illusion  and  not  a  meaningful  Utopia.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
discrimination  and  an  insult  for  those  who  will  continue  to  master  their  lives  as  il- 
literates or  non-literates. 

Illiteracy  is  not  a  fatal  disease  which  requires  a  "vaccination  programme"  for  its 
eradication.  On  the  contraiy,  literacy  work  needs  a  careful,  sensitive  and  sensible 
choice  of  pedagogical  approaches,  neither  hand-outs  nor  injections  will  help. 
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Campaigns:  yes  and  /  or  no? 

Taking  these  insights  and  experiences  seriously  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the 
possibility  nor  necessity  for  either  an  immediate  confrontative  approach  or  for  literacy 
campaigns  as  a  strategy  for  everyone  and  everywhere  at  present. 
Will  not  the  characteristics  of  centralization,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  campaigns, 
jeopardize  very  important  essentials  of  adult  education,  namely  participation  and  self- 
determination? 

Above  all,  have  not  most  of  all  past  campaigns  shown  that  the  larger  the  campaign  the 
more  insurmountable  difficulties  grew  in  respect  to  functionality,  training  of  literacy 
personnel,  production  of  materials  in  meaningful  quantities  and  qualities,  transport, 
etc.? 

Nevertheless,  we  do  see  two  other  aspects  and  uses  of  campaigns: 

•  campaigns  for  information,  creation  of  public  awareness  and  motivation  for 
literacy, 

•  literacy  campaigns  in  the  context  of  far  reaching  changes  or  revolutions  in  society 
—  a  context  which  adult  education  cannot  presuppose,  nor  create  by  itself,  nor 
await. 

Continuity  in  cooperation 

We  are  conscious  of  the  interrelation  between  adult  education  and  development. 
Therefore  we  shall  continue  to  support  adult  education  and  literacy  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  in  the  framework  of  international  cooperation.  In  our  international  work  our 
prime  concern  will  continue  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
poor  who  form  the  majority  in  Africa,  Asia  and  L^tin  America  through  adult  educa- 
tion, while  recognizing  the  limitations  of  education  for  the  development  process.  At 
the  same  time  we  realize  our  quantitative  limitations  faced  by  this  huge  task,  although 
the  last  decade  has  shown  a  favourable  increase  of  resources  for  our  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  adult  education  partners. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  continue  with  the  present  diversity  of  mod- 
est approaches  in  literacy  work,  embedded  in  many  other  activities  of  non-formal 
education  and  development. 

Invitation  to  dialogue 

We  would  appreciate  an  open  dialogue  on  the  issue  of  "literacy  lor  development" 
which  would  stimulate  the  theory  and  practice  of  adult  education  alike  for  the  benefit 
of  the  learners.  We  ask  our  readers  to  send  their  experiences,  studies  and  comments  to 
us  through  the  editor's  address. 

Source:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Number  JI,  1988,  pp.  145-150. 
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UNESCO 

Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Adult  Education 

Declaration  of  the  Conference: 
The  right  to  learn 
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ecognition  of  tlie  right  to  learn  is  now  more  than  ever 
a  major  challenge  for  humanity. 


he  right  to  learn  is: 
the  right  to  read  and  write; 
the  right  to  question  and  analyse; 
the  right  to  imagine  and  create; 
the  riglit  to  read  one's  own  world  and  to  write  history; 
the  right  to  have  access  to  educational  resources; 
the  right  to  develop  individual  and  collective  skills. 

The  Paris  Conference  on  Adult  Education  reaffirms  the  imporance  of  this  right. 

The  right  to  learn  is  not  a  cultural  luxury  to  be  saved  for  some  future  date. 

It  is  not  a  right  that  will  come  only  after  the  question  of  survival  has  been  settled. 

it  is  not  the  next  step  to  be  taken  once  basic  needs  have  been  satisfied. 

The  right  to  learn  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  survival  of  humanity. 

If  we  want  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  be  self-sufficient  in  food  production  and  other 
essential  human  needs,  they  must  iiave  the  right  to  learn. 

If  women  and  men  are  to  enjoy  better  health,  they  must  have  the  right  to  learn. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  war,  we  must  learn  to  live  in  peace,  and  learn  to  understand  one 
another. 

»Learn«  is  the  keyword. 

There  can  be  no  human  development  without  the  right  to  learn. 

There  will  be  no  breakthroughs  in  agriculture  and  industry,  no  progress  in  community 
health,  and,  indeed,  no  change  in  learning  conditions  without  the  right  to  learn. 
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Without  this  right  there  will  be  no  improvements  In  the  standard  of  living  forv/orkers 
in  our  cities  and  villages. 

In  short,  the  right  to  learn  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  we  can  make  to  solving  the 
crucial  problems  of  humanity  today. 

But  the  right  to  learn  is  not  only  an  instrument  of  economic  development;  it  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental  rights.  The  act  of  learning,  lying  as  it  does  at  the 
heart  of  all  educational  activity,  changes  human  beings  from  objects  at  the  mercy  of 
events  to  subjects  who  create  their  own  histop/. 

It  is  a  fundamental  human  right  whose  legitimacy  is  universal;  the  right  to  learn  cannot 
be  confined  to  one  section  of  humanity;  it  must  not  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  men, 
or  of  the  industrialized  countries,  or  the  wealthy  classes,  or  those  young  people  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  schooling.  The  Paris  conference  calls  on  all  countries  to  im- 
plement this  right  and  to  create  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  effective  exercise  by  all, 
by  making  available  all  necessary  human  and  material  resources,  rethinking  education 
systems  along  more  equitable  lines,  and,  finally,  drawing  on  the  resources  that  have 
been  successfully  developed  by  various  communities. 

V^e  urge  all  organizations,  both  governmental  and  non-governmental,  to  work  with  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO  and  other  Specialized  Agencies  to  promote  this  right  on  a 
world  scale. 

In  spite  of  the  great  progress  in  adult  education  that  has  been  recorded  at  consecutive 
UNESCO  conferences,  in  Elslnore,  Montreal,  Tokyo  and  Paris,  tlie  chasm  has  not  nar- 
rowed between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  scale  and  complexity  of  the  problems,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  ability  of  individuals  and  groups  to  find  appropriate  solutions. 

The  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Adult  Education,  meeting  at  UNESCO 
Headquarters  in  March  1985,  repeats  the  appeal  made  at  previous  conferences,  call- 
ing on  all  countries,  despite  or  Indeed  because  of  the  scale  of  contemporary  problems, 
to  make  a  determined  and  imaginative  effort  to  bring  about  the  intensive  and  specific 
development  of  adult  education  activities,  so  that  women  and  men,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  can  equip  themselves  with  the  educational,  cultural,  scientific  and 
technological  resources  necessary  for  a  type  of  development  whose  aims,  re- 
quirements and  practical  procedures  they  themselves  will  have  chosen. 

This  conference  recognizes  and  acclaims  the  energy  and  the  trends  in  human  relations 
that  women  and  their  organizations  have  contributed.  Their  specific  experiences  and 
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methods  are  central  to  the  fundamental  issues  on  which  the  future  of  humanity 
depends,  such  as  peace  and  equality  between  women  and  men.  This  being  the  case, 
women's  participation  is  essential  in  the  development  of  aduit  education  and  in  plans 
to  bring  about  a  more  humane  society. 

Who  will  decide  what  humanity  will  become  in  the  future?  This  is  the  question  facing 
all  governments,  non-governmental  organizations.  Individuals  and  groups.  This,  too,  is 
the  question  facing  the  women  and  men  who  are  woi'king  in  adult  education  and  who 
seek  to  enable  all  people  ranging  from  individuals  to  groups  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  to 
gain  control  of  themselves  and  of  their  own  destiny. 

Source:  UNESCO,  ED/MD/81,  Paris:  Seprember  1985,  pp.  67-68. 


1989 

German  Adult  Education  Association 
Department  for  international  Cooperation 

The  international  cooperation  of  the 
German  Adult  Education  Association; 
Framework,  precepts  and  focus 

The  following  "guidelines"  for  the  work  of  the  German 
Adult  Education  Association's  Department  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation  were  issued  by  its  Board  of  Manage-  \ 
ment  in  the  summer  of  1989:  \ 


The  German  Adult  Er'ucation  Association  e.V.  (DVV)  was  founded  in  1953  as  a 
federation  of  the  ZJ'nd'.Y  Associations  of  the  German  Volkshochschulen  (community 
adult  education  organ  zations),  which  originally  were  eleven  in  number,  and  now  total 
sixteen.  Its  membership  currently  includes  some  1070  institutes  with  approximately 
4000  branches.  The  German  Volkshochschule  has  its  historical  roots  in  the  origins  of 
the  labour  and  popular  education  movement  of  the  late  1 9th  century. 
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Today,  in  their  capacity  as  public  centers  for  continuing  adult  education,  the 
Volkshochschulen  guarantcs  a  curriculum  designed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  needs. 
Their  courses  and  programmes  aim  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  most  diverse  fields. 
They  offer  participants  the  opportunity  to  remedy  individual  deficiencies  in  their 
educational  backgrounds,  enabling  them  to  earn  equivalency  diplomas,  or  even  pro- 
fessional qualificiations.  They  foster  personal  development,  and  stimulate  personal 
participation  and  integration  within  society. 

A  non-governmental  and  independent  professional  organization,  DVV  represents  the 
common  interests  of  the  Volkshochschulen,  promotes  their  work  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion within  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  devotes  itself  to  establishing  and 
cultivating  international  relations.  To  perform  its  tasks,  the  Association  relies  in  par- 
ticular on  its  three  institutes:  the  Pedagogical  Institute,  wliich  links  research  and  prac- 
tice; the  Adolf  Grimme  Institute,  which  fosters  cooperation  between  continuing 
education  and  the  media;  and  the  Department  for  international  Cooperation,  whose 
main  task  is  to  support  aduit  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

DVV,  the  Under  Associations  and  the  Volkshochschulen  consider  it  of  great  impor- 
t  .nee  to  have  been  able  to  establish  an  exterisive  network  of  close  and  amicable  profes- 
sional ties  with  adult  educational  organizations  throughout  the  world.  The  exchange  of 
ideas  on  an  international  level  helps  them,  at  a  time  when  aims,  methods  and  accents 
in  adult  education  are  subject  to  constant  revision,  to  broaden  their  scope  of  ex- 
perience and  their  perspectives,  enabling  them  to  I'.eep  pace  with  on-going  social 
development  and  changing  demands  in  the  field. 

The  role  played  by  adult  education  in  any  given  country  is  determined  by  its  social  en- 
vironment. The  environment  in  the  majority  of  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American 
countries  greatly  differs  from  that  in  industrial  nations.  Accordingly,  the  relationships 
and  professional  contacts  between  DVV  and  its  counterparts  in  industrialized  and 
developing  countries  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  situation.  The  Depart- 
ment for  International  Cooperation,  which  came  into  being  in  1969,  emerged  from 
the  agreements  initiated  in  the  eariy  '60s  tc  support  programmes,  organizations  and 
specialists  from  and  in  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  countries,  its  work  is  based 
on  the  following  insights  and  precepts: 

1 .  Man's  capacity  to  learn  and  the  necessity  for  life-long  learning  justify  the  need  for 
adult  education,  and,  indeed,  make  it  possible.  Adult  education  provides  orienta- 
tion and  know-how  as  tools  for  the  individual  to  better  comprehend  and  influence 
processes  of  personal  and  social  development.  In  doing  so,  it  responds  to  the 
demands  and  challenges  faced  by  man  and  society  in  a  constandy  changing  worid. 
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2.  Adult  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  tal<es  on  many  forms  depend- 
ing on  tlie  particular  historical  and  cultural  baclcground  of  its  setting.  It  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  prevailing  economic,  social,  religious  and  value  systems.  It  occurs 
wherever  adults  find  themselves  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to  better  satisfy 
basic  nutritional,  housing,  clothing  and  health  needs,  but  also  when  they 
endeavour  to  learn  how  to  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  social  justice  and  more  active 
participation  in  tlie  cultural  and  political  life  of  their  communities. 

3.  Adult  education  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  must  cater  to  individual  and 
collecnVe  needs  and  interests  and  must  adopt  a  dynamic  approach  in  responding 
to  each  specific  situation.  What  it  achieves  is  expressed  less  in  terms  of  diplomas  or 
certificates  than  in  increased  competence  on  the  part  of  adult  membei-s  of  a  com- 
munity to  assume  responsibility  for  improving  the  economic,  social,  political  and 
cultural  conditions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  lives.  It  should  directly 
serve  the  interests  of  the  underprivileged  populations,  and  in  doing  so  clearly  takes 
on  emancipative  character. 

4.  Adult  education  in  an  emancipating  sense  is  motivated  by  the  wants  and  needs  of 
its  tai-get  group,  and  as  such  requires  a  participatory  form  of  programme  selection 
and  organization,  in  other  words,  active  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  choice  of  topics  and  methods  for  their  learning.  This  can  occur  in  a 
formally  structured  learning  situation,  or  through  individual  or  group  action,  pro- 
vided that  the  participants  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  analyze  their  conditions 
and  become  conscious  of  the  course  and  outcome  of  their  actions. 

5.  Organizational  forms,  contents  and  methods  for  adult  education  can  only  be  fully 
comprehended  within  a  social  context.  The  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence together  with  the  established  structures  for  traditional  and  non-formal  educa- 
tion already  existing  within  DV  V's  partner  countries  provide  the  obvious  point  of 
departure  and  focus  for  developing  programmes  that  correspond  with  contem- 
porary needs. 

6.  Further  education  is  required  by  a  great  number  of  adults,  in  many  of  our  partner 
countries  by  ilie  majority  of  their  populations.  The  demand  continues  to  grow, 
considering  that  particulariy  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  the  persistent 
weaknesses  in  the  formal  education  systems  hinder  technical,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  transformation  and  development.  Low  rates  of  school  enrolment  and 
lack  of  efficiency  and  relevance  in  the  educational  systems  are  indicative  of  a  form 
of  external  control,  the  roots  of  which  go  back  to  the  colonial  period.  Continued 
political  and  economic  dependence  would  seem  to  perpetuate  rather  than  suc- 
cessfully overcome  these  obstacles.  This  lends  an  added  compensatory  and  com- 
plementary dimension  to  adult  education. 
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7.  Adult  education  institutions  existing  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  generally 
find  themselves  not  able  to  adequately  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  demand. 
They  need  infrastructural  support,  organized  cooperation  with  governmental  and 
non-governmental  organizations,  increases  in  their  budgets  both  in  absolute  fig- 
ures and  in  their  share  of  the  national  expenditure,  clarification  of  concepts  and 
methods,  trained  staff,  buildings,  furnishings  as  well  as  teaching  and  learning  aids. 
An  environment  conducive  to  all  tliis  requires  adult  education  to  be  integrated 
within  other  processes  and  measures  of  development  —  particularly  with  institu- 
tions for  community  development,  agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  and  last  not 
least  higher  social  standing  and  more  recognition  for  adult  education. 

8.  As  a  professional  adult  education  association  in  a  large  industrial  country,  and 
aware  of  the  moral  foundation  for  its  solidarity  with  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  DVV  offers  its  assistance  and  cooperation  to  adult  education 
organizations.  DVV  does  not  consider  itself  to  be  a  donor  organization,  but  rather 
a  professional  partner  which  can  contribute  its  long  years  of  experience  in  the  field 
and  its  numerous  international  contacts  to  supplement  the  expertise,  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  and  grasp  of  local  conditions,  and  dedication  brought  into  the 
partner  relationship  by  its  national  counterparts. 

9.  In  view  of  the  diverse  and  changing  nature  of  adult  education,  DVV  is  committed 
in  its  cooperation  with  partner  organizations  to  an  approach  which  is  varied  both 
in  terms  of  method  and  content.  Accordingly,  its  description  of  activities  is  exten- 
sive, and  includes: 

•  Basic  and  continued  training  of  adult  educators  at  fundamental,  intermediate 
and  advanced  levels; 

•  development,  production,  distribution  and  application  of  printed  and  audio- 
visual teaching  and  learning  aids; 

•  research  and  analysis  of  programmes  for  the  preparation,  supervision  and 
evaluation  of  adult  education  and  social  development; 

•  reinforcement  of  the  institutional  and  material  infrastructure  available  to  part- 
ner orgarizations; 

•  work  at  the  grassroots  level  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  taking  into  particular  con- 
sideration the  existing  forms  of  production,  distribution  and  gainful  employ- 
ment; 

•  vocational  training  to  strengthen  earning  power; 

•  promotion  of  cooperative  ventures; 

•  development  and  implementation  of  appropriate  technology  witliin  tlie 
various  work  sectors; 
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•  community  development  as  an  integral  approacln  to  adult  education  encom- 
passing the  spheres  of  fam.ily,  health,  agriculture,  crafe  and  trades,  as  well  as 
culture; 


•   dialogue  and  exchange  of  experience  among  adult  educators  on  local,  na- 
tional and  regional  levels. 

!0.  The  details  of  each  project  of  cooperation  Jhall  be  arranged  inilividually  in  joint 
negotiations  with  the  panner  in  order  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  diverse 
v/orking  conditions  and  specific  measures.  DVV  is  prepared  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tion with  one  or  several  partners,  govemment  agencies  and  university  institutes  or 
nongovernmental  organizations,  with  or  without  its  own  personnel  or  project  ad- 
ministration, on  the  be?},  national  or  regional  level.  There  must  be  continuous 
updating  of  al"  pertinent  information  relating  to  the  cooperation  as  wed  as  on- 
going dialogue  with  the  partner  organization  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  wide  va- 
riety of  approaches,  counterparts  and  countries,  and  in  order  to  ensure  ap- 
propriateness from  a  cultural  and  social  stand-point  of  advisory  and  financial  assis- 
tance forcarryingout  project  measures,  k  is  therefore  fundamental  that  decision- 
making in  J  programme-planning  be  a  joint  process.  These  principles  of  partner- 
ship in  cooperative  ventures  arise  from  mutual  respect  and  professional  dictates. 

!  I .  Beyond  professioni^l  cooperation,  DVV  can  lend  financial  assistance  to  its  part- 
ners in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  upon  agreement  with  them  to  support 
tlieir  work  in  adult  education,  e.g.  to  implement  basic  and  advanced  training  pro- 
grammes, to  produce  educational  materials  and  to  purchase  equipm.ent.  Funds 
for  such  measures  can  be  applied  for  by  DVV  at  the  Ministry  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Accor- 
dingly, DVV,  with  its  emphasis  on  adult  education,  is  part  of  the  broader  category 
of  organizations  from  industrial  countries  which  offer  technical  cooperation  to  the 
nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Utin  America  This  technical  cooperarion  is  defined 
not  by  the  interests  of  the  donor,  but  by  the  needs  of  the  partner. 

12.  The  educational  measures  of  the  Volkshochschulen  within  Germany  to  build 
public  awareness  on  issues  pertaining  to  development  also  adhere  to  the  foregoing 
guidelines.  In  conjunction  v/ith  the  Linder  Associations,  DVV  supports  this  work 
through  counselling,  basic  and  advanced  training,  and  production  of  educational 
materials.  By  disseminating  information  on  the  countries,  cultures,  and  peoples  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  it  hopes  to  promote  mutual  respect  and 
understanding,  and  to  contribute  to  a  more  just  and  unified  worid. 

Source:  Bonn:  DVV,  Di^pjnment  for  Udermtionsl  Cooperjtion,  Annual  Report,  1991, 
pp.  8-11. 
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Ido  not  know  whether  the  average  Volkshochschule 
course  participant  would  spontaneously  link  the  notion 
of  ))internationaiism«  with  the  Volkshochschule.  Perhaps, 
if  asked  more  closely,  rhen  he  or  she  would  say  »Oh,  you 

mean  foreign  languages  which  you  can  learn  at  the  Volks-   ,,. 

hochschule...«;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  "internationalism" 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  working  groups  at  the  congress 

which  dealt  with  foreign  language  teaching  at  the  Volkshochschulen.  However  the  "in- 
ter", the  "between",  the  »with  one  another"  were  also  the  concern  of  other  working 
groupswhich  were  occupied  with  Europe,  global  responsibility  and  intercultural  learn- 
ing. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Volkshochschulen  are  foreign  language  experts,  it  was  par- 
ticularly clear  to  the  speaker  in  several  of  these  groups  that  the  foreign  language  inter- 
preting service  was  poor.  Whispered  English  translations  for  our  foreign  guests  were  in 
general  the  rule,  their  own  contributions  however,  generally  spoken  in  English,  were 
not  translated  back  into  German.  The  "Wessis"  of  course  looked  knowingly  ... 
thoughts  were  not  wasted  on  the  East  Germans  and  East  Europeans.  The  Volkshoch- 
schule m\h  its  foreign  language  arsenal  should  learn  from  this. 

The  working  group  "Europe  —  Cooperation  of  the  Volkshochschulen  ai.d  Com- 
parable Institutions"  proceeded  in  the  most  concrete  manner,  I  believe,  although  !  of 
course  did  not  attend  all  talks  in  full.  Here  adult  education  organisations  from  Austria, 
Switzeriand,  England,  The  Netherlands,  Southern  Europe,  from  the  Baltics,  CIS  and 
the  Ukraine,  from  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Poland  introduced  themselves.  The  absence 
of  a  structured  or  standardized  comparison  of  the  differing  situations  in  the  individual 
countries  was  sadly  obvious  however.  The  call  for  berter  cooperation  between  com- 
parable institutions  and  associations  in  Europe  was  clear,  as  was  the  plea  to  the  Euro- 
pean Office  to  rethink  its  structures.  Demands  for  Europe  were  discussed  along  the 
lines  of  one  paper.  The  problem  at  the  core  here  was  »How  can  unsynchronized 
developments  in  Europe  be  brought  together  in  one  common  catalogue  of  demands  of 
the  adult  education  institutions  and  Interest  groups?"  Or,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
question  »is  the  concem  of  the  institutionally  supported  German  Volkshochschulen, 
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that  the  EC  could  lead  to  total  project  support  and  thus  to  a  total  reduction  in  institu- 
tional support,  undei-scandable  for  otner  countries?"  As  the  Austrian  colleague  said: 
"There  is  a  lotof  intercultural  learning  still  necessary  here.« 

The  other  working  groups  were  occupied  with  exactly  this  sort  of  learning.  Working 
Group  IV  on  "Internationalism",  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  apparently  found 
it  easy  to  maintain  internationalism  but  did  not  make  it  easy  for  themselves  however. 
The  principal  speaker  first  of  all  encouraged  the  Volkshochschulen:  »The  language  cer- 
tificates were  epoch-making,  also  as  far  as  internationalism  was  concerned .  The  Volks- 
hochschulen have  hidden  their  light  under  a  bushel."  —  But  the  Volkshochschulen 
should  also  persue  new  targets,  particularly  that  of  »acting  internationally".  This  led  to 
a  certain  reflection:  »What  can  be  meant  here?"  Being  multilingual  at  a  professional 
level,  conducting  Undeskunde  with  native  speakers,  even  more  study  trips  —  but  with 
what  sort  of  people  and  teachers  can  this  be  done?  Here  in  Kassel  a  language  lecturer 
earns  DM  26.40  an  hour  —  DM  17  after  taxation! 

Apart  from  this  not  so  pleasant  reali"'  however,  it  was  correctly  stated:  To  bring  the 
people  together  to  talk  to  one  anot.ier,  that  is  the  social  responsibility  of  the  Volks- 
hochschule  anyway  —  and  in  this  respect  the  principle  of  "acting  internationally" 
should  be  applied  in  practice. 

The  other  working  groups  found  it  heavier  going,  perhaps  they  had  more  reason  to: 

The  working  group  "Global  Responsibility  —  Adult  Education  and  One  World" 
focussed  on  the  question  of  how  one  can  make  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  or  just 
the  one  world  a  theme  of  German  adult  education  at  the  Volkshochschulen.  Fun- 
damental problems  of  the  North-South  question  were  also  dealt  with,  as  prompted  by 
foreign  guests,  but  one  always  returned  to  the  question:  "Well,  how  can  this  be  put  into 
practice,  how  can  we  bring  these  p  oblems  closer  to  the  course  participants?" 

Horst  Siebert  has  made  concrete  ;uggestions  on  tills,  the  Fachstelle  has  made  sugges- 
tions, course  participants  have  made  suggestions:  modest  suggestions,  access  to  the 
theme  of  cultural  education  based  on  concepts  of  the  Fachstelle  of  tlie  DV  V,  sugges- 
tions on  target  group  work  (on  the  question,  for  example,  of  the  common  and  variable 
ground  of  women  in  different  countries),  suggestions  for  linking  the  individual,  im- 
mediate environment  with  the  rest  of  ^he  worid,  or  suggestions  for  so-called  gentle 
tourism  —  of  course  different  from  that  offered  by  travel  agencies,  with  detailed 
preparator/  and  follow-up  courses  at  the  Volkshochschule  etc. 

Siebert's  warning  should  be  taken  seriously  that  if  one  tries  to  fasten  potential  par- 
ticipants with  moral  fpelings  of  guilt  this  could  probably  lead  to  the  opposite  of  what 
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one  intends,  that  is,  not  to  clarification  and  interest  but  to  absence  and  repression. 
Siebert  sliowed  tliat  even  intellectuals  —  that  is,  teachers,  educationalists  and 
Volkshochschule  directors  such  as  myseli  -  master  the  mechanisms  of  repression  well; 
he  also  saw  these  at  work  in  substitute  actions  such  as  donations  or  demonstrations  for 
the  Third  World  or  in  one-sided  labelling,  for  example,  when  one  blames  monopoly 
capitalism  alone,  or  such  like,  for  the  situation  in  the  Third  World.  He  did  not  want  to 
say  that  such  statements  do  not  contain  a  certain  truth  but  warned  about  overlooking 
the  real  problems  when  using  such  sweeping  statements. 

These  warnings  appeared  in  Hilmar  Hoffmann's  talk  which  he  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  working  group  »lntercultural  Learning".  This  carried  the  subtitle  »0n  the  reality  of 
a  sublime  target".  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  there  was  more  talk  about  the 
sublime  than  the  reality.  Hilmar  Hoffmann  warned,  in  view  of  the  current  violence 
against  foreigners,  about  the  resistance  and  rationalisation  of  the  problem  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  disassociate  themselves  from  those  hostile  to  foreigners.  The 
changes  in  Central  Europe  as  a  result  of  immigration  and  the  worldwide  migration 
movements  concemed  all,  not  only  emotionally  but  also  economically.  Whilst  some 
people  reacted  helplessly  with  open  hostility,  the  intellectuals  took  refuge  in  cynicism 
or  adventure.  They  projected  right  wing  radicalism  on  certain  small  groups.  These 
small  groups,  Hoffmann  proved  by  means  of  several  studies,  cannot  be  converted  with 
educational  means  or  moral  judgements.  They  have  to  be  given  a  chance  to  form  their 
own  identity  which  at  or  through  the  Volkshochschule  can  only  take  place  by  means  of 
listening.  The  possibilities  of  the  Volkshochschule,  according  to  Hoffmann,  and  also 
those  of  tourism  (which  as  he  showed  usually  sent  people  home  without  them  gaining 
any  worldly  understanding)  should  be  seen  modestly  and  realistically.  It  was  probably 
more  important  to  create  a  cultural  or  contra-cultural  milieu  in  adult  education  than  to 
deal  opportunistically  with  current  themes,  even  thosr-,  I  would  like  to  add,  which 
begin  with  the  prefix  »inter«. 

Instead  of  devoting  more  time  to  these  more  modest  and  realistic  possibilities  however, 
the  discussion  peaked  (I  don't  know  what  son  of  dynamics  was  at  work  here)  and 
began  to  look  at  apparently  more  demanding  and  profound  qi:estions.  For  example: 
"Does  intercultural  learning  mean  a  complete  acceptance  of  other  people?  Or  isn't  the 
need  to  react  to  what  one  feels  to  be  inhuman  behaviour  justifiable?"  Here  the  sup- 
pression of  women  In  certain  cultures  was  mentioned.  Such  considerations  became  in- 
teresting when  participants  began  to  look  at  themselves.  In  this  way  one  participant 
discovereil  to  his  astonishment  that  in  obseiA'ing  the  behaviour  of  foreign  men  towards 
their  wives  he  had  developed  a  kind  of  "humane  mger"  which  he  later  queried  as 
perhaps  justification  for  a  personal,  secret  racism,  Tlie  discussion  of  the  working  group 
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ended  then  with  the  question:  »What  does  interculturality  have  to  do  with  us?  Don't 
we  have  to  begin  with  ourselves  and  question  ourselves  first?" 

However  important  such  a  question  and  opinion  are,  as  conclusion  for  a  professional 
discussion  on  intercuitural  learning  somewhat  disappointing.  Perhaps  we  liave  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  are  too  few  forums  for  discussion  here  which  help  in  reaching 
understanding  on  such  questions.  It  remained  open  as  to  what  Volkshochschulen  can 
actually  achieve  in  intercuitural  education.  In  this  context  the  self-observation  of  one 
woman  participant  was  interesting.  She  presented  several  examples  which  had  made 
her  aware  of  her  own  emotionally  charged  prejudices  by  recalling  »leamed« 
knowledge  about  foreign  cultures.  She  cautioned  against  underestimating  knowledge 
of  other  cultures  and  societies  and  thus  the  mediation  or  knowledge  which  the  Volks- 
hochschule  carries  out. 

I  would  like  to  summarise  my  impressions  and  questions: 

1 .  Europe  is  growing  together,  that  is  clear,  also  in  adult  education.  However  we  have 
to  know  more  about  adult  education  in  other  countries. 

2 .  The  learning  of  foreign  languages  and  the  certificates  are  still  an  important  chapter 
in  internationalism  in  the  Volkshochschulen  but  the  formal  target  of  capability  to 
communicate  has  to  be  reconsidered  with  the  following  question  in  mind:  »How 
can  understanding,  not  only  formal  fluency,  be  promoted?" 

3.  The  question  of  how  we  can  actually  gain,  and  pass  on  to  the  course  participants, 
understanding  for  the  Third  World  was  for  me  the  most  difficult  question  in  this 
context.  It  became  clear  to  me  how  important  the  work  of  our  "Faclistelle  for  In- 
ternational Cooperation"  is  outside  but  also  clearly  in  its  conveyance  of  problems 
to  us  here. 

4.  Big  words  (»global«,  »one  v/orld«,  in  particular  big  words  with  the  prefix  "inter") 
have  to  be  realistically  scrutinized  with  regard  to  tasks  and  possibilities  of  the  Volks- 
hochschiile.  Education  and  organized  learning  (this  is  a  generally  known  fact  but  it 
has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again)  cannot  solve  all  global  problems.  Large  slogans 
contain  the  inherent  danger  that  they  ward  off,  suppress  and  rationalize  fundamen- 
tal problems  instead  of  taking  a  modest  look  at  them,  for  example  with  the  ques- 
tions in  mind  which  we  always  seek  to  pose:  »Wliat  can  the  Volkshochsclnile  do  in 
the  way  of  concrete  screlces  for  immigrants,  how  can  it  assist  in  making  the  recog- 
nition of  school  certificates  and  alternative  examinations  possible?  How  can  the 
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Volkshochschule  create,  as  prompted  by  Hilmar  Hoffmann,  a  cultural  milieu  of 
understanding  in  every  course?" 

5.  The  fundamental  question  of  all  worldwide  problems  of  understanding  (that  is  ail 
>iinter«problems,  for  these  are  the  problems  of  understanding),  seems  to  me  to  be: 
"What  interest  should  and  can  the  majority  or  dominant  group  have  in  getting  to 
know,  understanding  and  even  learning  from  others  ...  and  tiiese  others  can  be 
foreigners,  people  in  the  former  GDR,  the  elderly  (intergenerational  learning), 
youth  subcultures  and  the  Third  World?"  If  this  is  not  clarified,  in  detail,  with  the 
help  of  practical  experiments,  then  we  will  produce  only  a  pseudo-idealism  ()>all 
people  should  understand  each  other!«)  which  is  perhaps  good  enough  for  con- 
gresses such  as  this  but  which  will  not  produce  anything  concrete. 

Finally  allow  me  two  further  questions  directed  at  the  way  we  see  ourselves  and  thus 
perhaps  more  of  a  personal  commentary. 

The  Volkshochschule  helps  people  here  and  those  travelling  abroad  to  get  to  know 
foreign  cultures  and  to  profit  from  them.  However  this  can  also  strengthen  the  Euro- 
pean attitude  of  being  able  to  regard  the  world  as  a  cultural  booty  which  the  modem 
Narcissus  can  plunder  at  will  and  allowing  one  to  readily  develop  the  megalomanic 
feeling  of  being  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  in  the  world.  To  what  extent  does  the 
Volkshochschule  contribute  to  such  a  feeling? 

And  the  reverse  side  to  this  danger  of  postmodern  arbitrariness  is  the  careless  shedding 
of  one's  own  historical  background  and  values.  Allow  me  to  comment  here  on  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  discussion.  One  of  the  working  groups  named  as  example  for  "objec- 
tionable" Western  claims  to  universal  acclaim,  human  rights,  as  their  declaration  had 
very  often  not,  as  everyone  knows,  helped  many  groups  in  history,  but  rather  confirm- 
ed the  dominance  of  a  certain  bourgeoise,  Western,  male  upper  class.  Now  I  believe  if 
the  human  rights  were  ideologically  used  against  others  and  were  still  being  used,  then 
one  has  to  ask  wi^ether  justice  as  idea  has  failed  for  the  reason  that  it  lias  been  violated 
daily.  One  should  recall  Willi  Strlewicz  here  who  wrote  his  book  on  the  declaration  of 
human  rights  in  exile  and  who  later  consistently  cautioned  that  adult  education  should 
not  seek  justification  for  its  daily  work.  For  this  was  already  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  in  the  1 8th  century  and  this  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  justifica- 
tion which  we  really  needed.  Human  rights  can  be  understood  as  a  court  of  appeal  for 
the  weak.  This  provides,  as  it  were,  for  education  for  all,  educatior,  of  all  forces  and 
education  in  mutuality,  tl.at  is,  the  general  education  of  humanity.  If  we  reject  this 
universalism  as  eurocentric  then  I  would  like  to  ask  in  conclusion:  i>Don't  we  reject 
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together  with  human  rights,  an  important  force  of  resistance,  leaving  the  world  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ruling  rational  universalism  cf  money,  ofcuiture  as  industry  and  of  global  en- 
vironmental destruction?"  ^ 

Source:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Number  38.  Bonn:  DVV,  1991, 
pp.  197-204. 
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German  Adult  Education  Association 
Department  for  International  Cooperation 

DW  proposals  for  the  implementation  of 
the  sectoral  plans  of  the  BMZ 

...  With  respect  to  the  basic  education  sectoral  plan,  we 
should  like  to  stress  our  concurrence  with  the  promotional 
approaches  listed  there,  and  once  more  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  collaborate  in  drawing  it 
up. 

The  suggestions  and  requirements  will  be  put  into  realistic  action  in  the  everyday 
management  of  our  cooperation  in  each  project. ... 

We  welcome  the  statements  in  the  vocational  education  sectoral  plan,  especially 
where  —  more  strongly  than  in  the  past  —  the  connection  between  general  and  voca- 
tional education  is  emphasised,  and  where  —  more  realistically  than  in  the  past  —  out- 
of-school,  cooperative  and  informal  provision  for  initial  and  further  training,  and  tradi- 
tional teaching  relationships  are  stressed.  The  close  interconnections  between  voca- 
tional education  and  the  promotion  of  productive  activity,  credit-awarding  systems 
and  counselling,  and  the  particular  regard  paid  to  disadvantaged  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion, coincide  with  our  aims  and  experience. ... 

in  the  higher  education  sectoral  plan,  we  welcome  the  importance  accorded  to  conti- 
nuing education  in  the  university  domain.  We  would  point  to  the  home  country  and 
third  country  bursaries  which  we  shall  continue  to  award  in  future  to  many  African 
universities  within  our  project  "Initial  and  continuing  training  of  adult  educators",  in 
addition  to  assisting  with  the  furnishing  of  equipment.  They  are  an  essential  contribu- 
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tion  to  raising  the  level  of  quality  and  professionalism  of  the  staff  engaged  in  adult 
education  and  development. 

Panicipatory  planning,  conduct  and  evaluation  are,  for  the  DVV,  inherent  features  of 
our  projects  with  partners,  in  which  we  cooperate  with  NGOs,  SDte-sponsored  and 
university  institutions,  with  or  without  sDff  sent  from  Germany,  at  continenDl,  na- 
tional, regional  and/or  local  level. ... 

Every  day,  we  and  our  partners  working  in  adult  education  receive  confirmation  that 
the  conditions  under  which  promotional  activity  is  conducted  determine  its  success, 
in  this  area,  however,  the  influence  that  can  be  exercised  by  NGOs,  volunDry  associa- 
tions and  local  sponsors  is  restricted. 

The  DVV  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  can  presently  work  in  countries  to  which 
we  previously  had  no  access.  This  is  the  consequence  particularly  of  political 
developments  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc,  but  it  also  applies  to  parts  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  Our  enquiries  and  consultations  have  revealed  that  partners  do 
wish  to  cooperate  in  projects,  and  that  cooperation  could  be  conducted  effectively. 
We  increasingly  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  dilemma,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to 
launch  such  new  activities  with  any  thoroughness  since  we  lack  the  financial  potential. 
Also,  it  makes  little  sense  to  close  other  projects  which  are  still  running  and  continue  to 
serve  their  purpose,  in  order  to  be  able  to  begin  new  undertakings. 

No  one  today  seriously  questions  the  im.portance  of  the  continuing  education  of 
adults  as  the  necessary  fourth  pillar  of  education  —  in  addition  to  school,  vocational 
and  university  provision.  However,  basic  education  has  to  date  been  treated  as  the 
poor  relation  in  development  policy  and  funding,  and  in  educational  aid. 

We  greatly  hope  that  this  will  change  with  the  education  offensive  in  the  Federal 
Government's  development  cooperation  policy.  All  the  new  directions  in  thinking,  all 
the  efficiency  and  creativity  of  those  involved,  and  all  the  economy  exercised  in  im- 
plementation, will  not  have  a  lasting  effect  without  generous  financial  support  for  this 
initiative. 

We  stress  this  at  a  time  when  financial  savings  and  cuts  are  under  discussion,  as  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  look  back  at  the  end  of  this  decade  —  in  the  spirit  of  the 
"Education  for  All«  declaration  —  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity,  and  what  can  yet  be  improved. 

In  a  similarly  difficult  economic  situation  a  little  over  ten  years  ago,  the  then  President 
of  the  DVV,  Prof.  Dr.  Sauberzweig,  SDted  at  the  German  Adult  Education  Conference 
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on  the  theme  of  "Continuing  education  as  a  task  for  the  future  —  political  responsibili- 
ty for  adult  education",  that:  "Budget  policy  should  not  onl"  ■jim  at  savings  at  a  time  of 
scarce  money,  but  should  also  be  creative.  Because  less  money  makes  tlie  question  of 
justice  and  the  wise  use  of  funds  more  Important  and  not  less.« 

To  sum  up: 

1 .  We  welcome  the  education  offensive  of  the  BMZ,  which  has  much  to  offer  as  a 
concept  and  deserves  and  requires  financial  security. 

2.  We  express  our  recognition  of  and  gratitude  for  past  support  for  the  work  of  the 
DVV  and  its  partners  by  the  BMZ,  and  offer  our  willingness  and  competence  for 
the  implementation  of  this  initiative. 

Source:  Paper  given  at  the  DSE  conference:  Aufgabe  der  90er  Jahre:  Blldungsfdrderung  in  Ent- 
wicldungslandern.  Bonn:  DVV,  Department  for  International  Cooperation,  1992,  pp.  1-5. 
(Excerpts). 
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German  Adult  Education  Association 
Institute  for  International  Cooperation 

Adult  education  in  Eastern  Europe 

Current  status  and  perspectives  of  work  of  the 
Institute  for  International  Cooperation 
of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  with 
the  countries  of  Mid-Eastern  and  South-Eastern 
Europe,  CIS  and  the  Baltic 

1.  In  place  of  an  introduction 

In  many  countries  of  the  world  there  is  a  saying  often  heard  in  Russian  as  well: 

..JlyHiue  HayMH  Hac  pbi6aMHTb  mcm  KopwHTb  Hac  pbioou." 

It  means: 

"Don't  give  us  fish;  teach  us  to  fish  instead. « 
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This  saying  is  recently  being  encountered  by  many  western  travellers  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Wiiat  does  it  mean,  and  wiiy  is  it  so  frequently  usc:!^ 

"Don't  give  us  fisli ...« 

Since  tlie  collapse  of  the  socialist  systems  in  Centra!  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  economic  and  social  structures  of  society  there  have  become  evident,  and 
Western  Europe,  headed  by  Germany,  has  been  responding  with  quantities  of  fish  in 
the  form  of  humanitarian  relief.  Assistance  of  this  type  has  meanwhile  proven  to  be 
merely  a  »stopgap«.  It  pulls  the  people  through  one  winter,  but  leaves  them  dependent 
upon  help  for  the  next.  More  important,  however,  is  that  such  help  is  not  sought  by 
the  people  themselves.  They  are  not  interested  in  Western  aid  that  makes  them  feel  in- 
ferior, for  they  see,  or  are  coming  to  see  how  they  are  entering  a  relationship  of  perma- 
nent and  unwanted  dependency  that  stifles  their  own  initiative  and  serves  only  to  em- 
phasize the  deficits  of  their  own  country  instead.  For  the  older  generation  there  is  the 
added  feeling  that  after  coming  out  of  the  Second  World  War  as  victors,  they  are  now 
receiving  aid  from  the  side  that  was  vanquished. 

"...  teach  us  to  fish  instead." 

The  people  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  want  to  relearn  liow  to  catch  their  own  fish. 
They  want  to  plan  and  design  their  lives  on  their  own,  to  be  autonomous,  to  educate 
themselves  and  be  able  to  work.  The  states  of  the  former  superpower  —  now  freer,  but 
obviously  poorer,  and  inferior  in  many  areas  like  technology  or  commerce  ~  must 
submit  themselves  to  dependency  on  the  West  and  learn  from  their  former  "capitalist 
enemies".  This  in  itself  will  require  a  substantial  feat  of  reorientation  and  adjustment  to 
3  new  life  from  millions  of  people  who  once  believed  their  nation  to  be  a  wealthy 
superpower  and  the  Eastern  bloc  a  bastion  of  technology.  They  will  no  longer  be  led  by 
the  hand.  Instead,  they  will  have  to  take  the  management  of  their  lives  into  their  own 
hands. 

Learning  how  to  fish,  however,  also  implies  that  dependency  cannot  last,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will  someday  master  their  lives  alone,  the  countries 
will  become  autonomous,  and  the  states  will  attend  to  their  own  organization. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  once 
did  know  how  to  fish.  Over  the  centuries  they  had  developed  cultures  of  high  stand- 
ing: One  need  only  call  to  mind  areas  such  as  music  (and  composers  like  Bart6k, 
Tschaikovski,  Dvorak,  Rachmaninoff,  Smetana),  literature  (and  the  works  of  authors 
like  Dostoyevsky,  Kundera,  Lem,  Mickiewicz,  Monikova,  Rasputin,  Tolstoy,  Wasowto 
name  a  few),  the  Polish  art  of  restoration,  Russian  avantgarde,  Caucasian  cuisine.  Cen- 
tral Asian  architecture,  or  the  Baltic  tradition  in  textiles. 
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The  basic  sciences  were  very  advanced  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  large  number  of  profes- 
sionals in  tiie  scientific  and  teaching  fields  are  facing  redundancy.  For  quite  some  time, 
many  highly  qualified  Eastern  Europeans  have  been  leaving  their  countries  in  order  to 
escape  their  dilemma  and  be  able  to  work.  This  very  often  is  not  the  voluntary  migra- 
tion that  western  media  would  have  us  believe,  but  the  need  to  support  families,  and 
the  desire  to  work. 

With  appropriate  professional  and  technical  aid  to  rebuild  and  expand  educational 
structures  at  levels  including  continuing  education  and  beyond  (consider  the  many 
scientists  and  anists,  the  )>intelligence«  in  the  political  arena),  this  high  potential  of 
qualified  personnel  could  be  employed  domestically.  Moreover,  in  most  Central  and 
Eastern  European  countries,  continuing  education  has  incipient  structures,  or  the  re- 
mains of  former  institutions,  that  could  serve  as  the  base  upon  which  to  build.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  to  act  here  so  as  to  aven  progressive  destabilization  of  the  current  situa- 
tion and  give  the  people  a  prospect  for  investing  their  work  potential  in  their  own 
countries. 

The  task  of  adult  education  and  continuing  education  in  the  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  therefore,  is  to  place  the  fishing  rod  in  the  hands  •  f  the  people,  and' 
teach  them  to  fish,  in  other  words  to  supply  appropriate  equipment,  to  transfer 
methods  and  skills,  to  offer  advice,  to  exchange  experience  in  order  in  the  long  run  to 
help  establish  an  adult  education  network  and  provide  help  for  self-help. 

2.  Political  environment 

In  the  countries  of  the  fonner  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  in  Eastern,  South  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  (which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  will  be  referred  to  in  "ihe  following 
as  Central  and  Eastern  Europe),  the  political  developments  of  the  mid-1980s  marked 
a  turning  point.  They  initiated  a  process  of  momentous  transformation  in  the  govern- 
mental, economic,  social  and  political  situation  of  those  countries  and  their  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  activating  latent  rivalries  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  igniting 
conflicts  long  smouldering  there  between  nationalities  and  ethnic  groups.  As  yet,  no 
patent  remedies  or  institutionalized  solutions  to  peaceful  resolution  exist.  The  present 
generation  is  witness  to  an  upsurge  of  civil  wars  in  various  regions,  the  most  terrible  of 
which  is  raging  in  former  Yugoslavia. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  political  and  ideological 
division  between  East  and  West,  it  no  longer  seems  impossible  for  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  to  embrace  the  historical  notion  of  a  democratic  and  constitutional  order 
which  guarantees  fundamental  freedoms  and  human  rights  and  protects  ethnic 
minorities  —  an  order  founded  on  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers,  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  courts,  the  unrestricted  plurality  of  political  powers  and  parties,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  public  control  of  state  spending  and  taxation. 

Hungary,  Poland  and  former  Czechoslovakia  were  the  first  countries  to  break  away 
from  socialist  one-party  domination.  Romania  and  Bulgaria  followed  with  less  peaceful 
revolutions.  Those  countries,  the  republics  comprising  what  was  fonnerly  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  the  Baltic  nations,  and  the  Community  of  Independent  States  (CIS),  mean- 
while a  federation  often  countries,  together  with  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan,  are  now  fac- 
ing the  challenge  of  allowing  economic,  social  and  cultural  restructuring  to  follow  the 
political  revolution. 

The  Eastern  European  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  has  been  dissolved,  planned  national 
economy  has  disintegrated,  and  centrally  managed  enterprises  and  collective  farming 
are  gradually  being  restructured  and  privately  organized  so  as  to  operate  under  market 
economy  conditions.  The  process  of  transformation  is  a  painful  one,  entailing  many 
difficulties:  the  old  order  has  died,  but  its  remains  have  not  yet  been  removed.  A  new 
order  still  has  to  be  built. 

In  this  connection,  adult  education  has  a  crucial  role  to  play.  It  helps  the  people  to  ad- 
just to  the  changes  in  politics,  the  economy,  law  and  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
become  active  agents  of  their  transformation.  It  is  the  means  to  acquire  new  qualifica- 
tions in  response  to  new  demands  and  requirements.  It  recognizes  and  specifies  the 
problems  encountered  by  individuals  along  the  way,  and  offers  support  in  coping  with 
them  and  finding  solutions.  To  create  a  peaceful,  politically  united  Europe,  adult 
education  is  just  as  indispensable  in  Western  Europe  as  it  is  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  view  of  its  own  sinister  role  in  the  past,  Germany  has  special  responsibility  in  this 
process  of  reconstruction 

3 .  Perspectives  and  tasks  of  adult  education 

The  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Associa- 
tion (Deutscher  Volkshochschulverband  —  DVV),  established  during  the  1960s  to 
promote  adult  education  programmes  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  took  con- 
crete steps  in  response  to  the  current  developments  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
conceptualize  and  initiate  projects  of  cooperation  with  national  and  regional  institu- 
tions of  adult  education  in  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world  as  well. 

Witliin  the  framework  of  long-standing  bilateral  cultural  treaties  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  various  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in- 
sofar as  the  restrictive  conditions  of  former  times  permitted,  DVV  had  over  the  years 
established  and  maintained  contacts  and  regular  technical  exchange  with  Institutions 
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and  adult  educators  there.  The  experiences  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  past  20  years 
now  serve  as  DVV's  point  of  departure  for  its  more  recent  arrangements  of  coopera- 
tion. 

The  vjork  of  the  Institute  is  based  on  universally  applicable  insights  and  precepts: 

Man's  capacity  to  learn  and  the  necessity  for  life-long  learning  justify  the  need  for  adult 
education,  and,  Indeed,  make  it  possible.  Adult  education  provides  orientation  and 
know-how  as  tools  for  the  individual  to  better  comprehend  and  influence  processes  of 
personal  and  social  development.  In  doing  so,  It  responds  to  the  demands  and 
challenges  fdced  by  man  and  society  in  a  constantly  changing  world. 

Adult  education  takes  on  many  forms  depending  on  the  particular  historical  and 
cultural  background  of  its  setting.  It  is  Influenced  by  the  prevailing  economic,  social, 
religious  and  value  systems  and  the  radical  changes  currently  taking  place  in  each  of 
those  spheres. 

Adult  education  occurs  wherever  adults  find  themselves  in  the  process  of  learning  how 
to  help  satisfy  primary  nutritional,  housing,  clothing  and  health  needs,  but  also  when 
they  endeavour  to  learn  how  to  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  social  justice  and  more  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  cultural  and  political  life  of  their  communities. 

Adult  education  must  cater  to  individual  and  collective  needs  and  interests  and  must 
adopt  a  dynamic  approach  in  responding  to  each  specific  situation.  What  it  achieves  Is 
expressed  less  in  terms  of  diplomas  or  certificates  than  in  Increased  competence  on  the 
part  of  adult  members  of  a  community  to  assume  responsibility  for  improving  the 
economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  conditions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their 
lives.  It  should  contain  and  suppon  elements  of  social  adjustment  and  emancipation 
from  societal  repression. 

Adult  education  in  an  emancipating  sense  is  motivated  by  the  wants  and  needs  of  Its 
target  group,  and  as  such  requires  a  participatory  form  of  programme  selection  and 
organization,  in  other  words,  active  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  participants  In  the 
choice  of  topics  and  methods  for  their  learning.  This  can  occur  in  a  formally  structured 
learning  situation,  or  through  individual  or  group  action,  provided  the  participants  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  analyze  their  conditions  and  become  conscious  of  the 
course  and  outcome  of  their  actions. 

4.  Demands  on  adult  education  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Within  the  context  of  these  general  principles,  the  Institute  for  International  Coopera- 
tion provides  solidarity  and  support  to  programmes  of  adult  education  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Strategies  and  areas  of  focus  In  arrangements  of  cooperation  with 
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partners  and  institutions  must  be  specifically  aligned  with  the  historical  and  present 
day  political  and  economic  conditions  of  each  separate  country  and  culture. 

Political  transition  in  Centr;5l  and  Eastern  Europe  has  been  accompanied  from  the  start 
by  a  social  development  which  has  as  its  object  the  complete  redefinition  of  values  and 
concepts  relating  to  the  function  and  duties  of  government.  The  concepts  of  individual 
responsibility  and  state  intervention  have  shifted.  The  state  is  to  restrict  its  role  to  en- 
suring the  existence  of  an  environment  for  private  commerce,  providing  social  security 
for  the  financially  weak  members  of  society,  correcting  socially  undesirable  trends,  and 
organizing  infrastructures,  the  educational  system  and  a  functional  legal  system.  Those 
tasks  are  to  be  financed  through  public  taxation  and  no  longer  as  before  through  the 
proceeds  of  state-run  enterprises.  To  manage  the  apparatus  of  government  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  set  up  an  efficient  administration.  All  of  these  aspects  are  subject  to  im- 
provement through  the  basic  and  advanced  training  of  adults  who  until  now  were  ac- 
customed to  working  under  different  structures. 

Much  more  will  be  required  in  the  way  of  reform  of  state  structures  and  the  guarantee 
of  fundamental  rights.  The  relationship  between  society  and  state  will  have  to  become 
transparent  and  subject  to  pu'jlic  control;  administrative  structures  need  to  be  decen- 
tralized; last  not  least,  stars  and  political  institutions  must  foster  real  equality  between 
men  and  women.  Continuing  education  to  assist  with  adjustment  will  be  required  in  all 
those  politically  rel  jted  areas  as  well. 

Economic  survival  in  a  uniting  Europe  in  the  face  of  Western  European  competition 
will  require  ;ne  closing  of  technological  gaps,  the  reform  of  privatized  enterprises  ac- 
cording t'j  ecological  criteria  and  the  improvement  of  existing  structures  of  industry 
and  p''oduction  so  as  to  make  them  more  competitive.  Principles  will  have  to  be 
elaborated  for  a  socially  and  ecologically  oriented  market  economy  and  transition  in 
that  direction  so  that  uncontrolled  economic  liberalism  will  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
market  economy.  Here,  too,  comprehensive  education  programmes  and  shifts  in  focus 
will  have  to  be  developed  for  and  with  adults. 

There  are  certain  similarities  between  phenomena  in  the  economic  ."".nd  social  struc- 
tures of  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  problems  of  so-called 
developing  countries.  Low  industrial  productivity,  insufficiently  developed  infrastruc- 
tures, inadequate  access  to  health  services,  and  the  low  standard  of  living  in  general  call 
for  "assistance  in  reconstruction"  from  Western  Europe  and  the  wealthier  countries  of 
the  world.  Such  assistance,  however,  should  seek  to  avoia  the  errors  that  were  made 
during  the  history  of  development  assistance  to  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Pro- 
grammes of  cooperation  cannot  he  conceived  in  isolation  from  one  another.  Priority 
must  be  given  to  developing  and  implementing  measures  to  promote  regional  equality 
and  to  Integrate  the  various  sectors  of  the  national  economy,  taking  into  regard  socio- 
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structural  and  demographic  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  assistance  for  reconstruc- 
tion must  focus  on  the  development  of  an  environmentally  compatible  agriculture  and 
an  appropriately  situated  industry.  Besides  paying  regard  to  these  aspects,  assistance  in 
the  area  of  education  must  put  special  emphasis  on  the  support  of  medium-sized 
enterprises  and  crafts. 

In  most  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  quality  education  is  v/idespread,  and 
there  is  a  higher  level  of  polytechnical  training.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the 
type  of  training  that  will  be  needed  to  realize  necessary  economic  reforms  and  close 
technological  gaps.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  possibilities  inherent  in  traditional 
forms  of  education  and  existing  school  systems.  With  certain  adjustments,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  non-formal  education  elements,  existing  structures  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  relevant  adult  education  programmes  that  aim  at  the  broadest  possible  coverage 
while  remaining  flexible  and  decentralized.  Consequently,  DVV's  Institute  for  Interna- 
tiona! Cooperation  works  with  adult  education  organizations  whose  approach  is  not 
merely  to  transfer  knowledge,  but  also  to  participate  in  institutional  development. 
These  may  be  former  state  institutions  of  adult  education  that  are  undei^oing  reorga- 
nization, but  also  newly  established  nongovernmental  organizations  that  focus  on 
specific  subject  areas  for  specific  target  groups  (like  data  processing  for  computer 
operators,  or  German  language  courses  for  the  tourist  industry).  During  the  present 
phase  of  general  transition  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  stability  and  seriousness  of  such 
institutions.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  organizations  with  existing  structures  to  ensure 
widespread  coverage  have  a  greater  potential  for  replicability  and  reaching  target 
groups  than  incipient  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  Institute  for  International 
Coopeiation  adheres  to  the  policy  of  providing  a  chance  for  many  diverse  forms  of 
adult  education  to  develop. 

In  addition  to  observing  the  objectives  outlined  above,  and  attending  to  collective 
learning  and  retraining  needs  of  the  target  groups,  organized  adult  education  will  also 
have  to  deal  with  the  social  and  psychological  phenomena  implicit  in  the  restructuring 
process.  It  should  offer  concepts  of  continuing  education  that  provide  encouragement 
for  men  and  women  out  of  work  and  in  financial  need  —  concepts  that  restore  per- 
sonal courage  and  confidence,  and  thereby  help  to  ease  as  well  as  curtail  the  negative 
effects  of  social  transition  ori  an  individual  level. 

5 .  Programmes  and  forms  of  cooperation 

The  projects  of  cooperation  that  the  Institute  for  International  Cooper'ation  maintains 
with  partners  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  able  to  reckon  with  help  from 
certain  Volkshochschulen  (VHS)  because  of  geographic  proximity  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing number  of  international  partnerships  on  a  city-to-city  basis  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Cooperation  between  VHS  in  Germany  and  similar  institutions  In 
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Central  and  Eastern  Europe  can  be  instrumental  In  promoting  lasting  relations  be- 
tween colleagues,  it  can  inelp  to  facilitate  an  ongoing  and  decentralized  process  of 
mutual  learning,  to  overcome  prejudices  and  dispel  enmities  and  ttiereby  nurture 
mutual  understanding  among  nationalities  in  general. 

It  is  not  possible  simply  to  transplant  the  model  of  the  Volkshochschule  in  ar- 
rangements of  cooperation  with  partners  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Assistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  must  always  consider  existing 
community  and  political  structures.  It  must  respect  domestic  initiatives  from  the  con- 
tinuing education  sector  in  each  respective  partner  country,  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
various  working  conditions  and  institutional  uniqueness  of  each  partner. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  will  increasingly  count  on  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association,  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, the  Pedagogical  Institute  (PAS),  the  Adolf  Grimme  Institute  (AGI),  the  ex- 
ecutive office,  the  special  department  established  to  promote  VHS  in  the  new  German 
states,  as  well  as  the  Regional  Adult  Education  Associations  (Landesverbande)  witliin 
the  scope  of  their  cooperation  with  Eastern  European  partners.  Details  regarding  infor- 
mation exchange,  advisory  roles,  as  well  as  procedures  for  reaching  agreement  and 
malcing  decisions  are  currently  under  deliberation.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the 
adoption  of  VHS  certificates  and  the  role  of  the  Pedagogical  Institute.  The  two  in- 
stitutes are  currently  reviewing  that  issue  together  with  the  directors  of  DVV's  projects 
in  the  countries  concerned. 

The  details  of  each  project  of  cooperation  are  arranged  individually  in  joint  negotia- 
tions with  the  foreign  partner.  DVV  is  open  to  arrangements  of  cooperation  with  one 
or  several  partners,  government  agencies,  and  university  institutes,  or  non- 
governmental organizations,  with  or  without  its  own  personnel  or  project  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  necessity  for  continuous  updating  of  all  information  relevant  to  the 
cooperation  as  well  as  on-going  dialogue  with  the  partner  organizations  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  wide  variety  of  approaches,  counterparts  and  countries,  and  to  ensure  an 
effective  application  from  a  social  and  cultural  standpoint  of  advisory  and  financial 
support  expended  to  implement  project  measures. 

Therefore,  as  a  rule,  decision-malcing  and  programme-planning  are  seen  as  joint  pro- 
cesses. These  principles  of  partnership  in  cooperative  ventures  arise  from  mutual 
respect  and  professional  dictates. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  areas  of  focus  for  adult  education  in  partner  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  main  target  groups  and  needs  related  to  technical  aspects  of 
organization.  It  provides  an  overview  of  solicitations  for  assistance  received  by  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Cooperation,  but  should  not  be  understood  as  a  catalogue 
that  applies  in  like  measure  to  all  the  various  countries  listed. 
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The  following  subject  areas  will  f^leV^rit  for  adult  education  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  projects  of  cooperation  ^flh  DyV; 

•  Primary  education  for  adults, 

•  general  vocational  and  cultural  (;Qfitlhuiiig  education, 

•  hitherto  Ignored  or  neglected  %f)^]eCi  areas  In  adult  education  like: 

•  Western  European  languagf^/ 

•  principles  of  market  econQ,f(V  and  management, 

•  new  technologies,  data  prQc^^jirig  and  communication  techniques, 

•  health  education, 

•  environmental  education, 

•  law  and  statutory  regiilatiQ^^> 

•  overcoming  ethnic  preiud!;;^,  afid  rtiultl-cultural  openness. 

Continuing  education  activities  ab^  ^^(5  geared  to  certain  target  groups  in  particular, 
including: 

•  Adult  educators  (full-time  anq  j^Vt'tir^e  suff): 

•  Working  at  the  base  level,  ^(  tp  ihtermediate  or  senior  positions, 

•  on  local,  regional  and  nati^fi^i  levels, 

•  workers  confronted  by  new  Sj(^'^t^0t1$  on  the  labour  market  and  unfamiliar  pro- 
cedures or  innovations  on  the  ^C}\ 

•  individuals  who  need  to  be  re^j^'i^ed,  orwho  are  unemployed,  discharged  military 
personnel,  and  graduates  vj\j%  specializations  are  no  longer  in  demand  on  the 
labour  market, 

•  young  people  who  are  seekin%fiV  Coints  ofreference  during  the  transition  period, 

•  women  and  older  people  wh^^i^  particularly  affected  by  the  economic  crisis, 

•  marginal  groups. 

in  addition,  the  following  progra^^A^e*  wi'l  be  of  interest; 

•  designing  methods  and  aids  it^  ih^  above  indicated  subject  areas, 

•  basic  and  advanced  training  Of  ^"^ylt  gdiicators  in  specialized  subject  areas,  in  meth- 
odology and  didactics,  as  weJj^^jti  ^dniinistration,e.g.: 

•  Model  programmes  deni(5i,i%3tirig new  courses  forms  and  contents  at  selected 
adult  education  centers  Ou^at^d  t^V  partner  organizations, 

•  fostering  exchange  with  Eyf'^pe^p  institutions  of  adult  education, 

•  teacher  exchanges  and  P|-/^$$i(3ri31  visits  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  observa- 
tion, « 

•  advisory  services  and  a^^f^tan^e  in  developing  concepts  and  methods  of 
analysis  and  appraisal  in  c^j^heCtjon  with  preparirig,  monitoring  and  evaluating 
adult  education  program 

•  certification  courses  (leading  ((^  fortrialciualifications  like  the  VHS  certificates), 

•  supporting  vocational  and  er-^f^loyi>ient-oriented  basic  and  advanced  training. 
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•  dialogue  and  experience  exchange  in  the  area  of  adult  education  at  local,  national 
and  International  levels. 

Organizational  counseiiing  is  to  be  provided  in  the  following  sectors: 

•  The  creation  of  opportunities  to  increase  the  transparency  and  professional  ex- 
change among  domestic  providers  of  adult  education  interested  in  cooperating  in 
the  continuing  education  sector, 

•  creation  of  possibilities  for  exchange  and  cooperation  between  organizations  pro- 
viding adult  education  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  at  the  level  of  regional 
VHS  associations  and  various  Volkshochschiilen  in  order  to  establish  professional 
ties  at  an  operational  level  that  will  be  able  to  carry  on  without  external  support 
after  an  Initial  support  phase,  e.g.  through  programmes  of  exchange  between 
Volkshochschulen  and  similar  institutions  In  partner  countries  fostered  within  the 
framework  of  city-to-city  partnerships, 

•  grouping  of  hitherto  distinct  types  of  organizations  by  creating  networks  and  na- 
tional associations,  support  of  information  and  communication  vehicles  and  the 
support  of  a  lobby  for  adult  education  at  the  administrative  level  In  the  public 
education  system. 

Further,  in  order  to  strengthen  institutional  competence,  there  have  been  requests 
for: 

»  support  of  state  institutions  In  vocational  training  and  retraining  and  in  restructur- 
ing Industry  and  commerce, 

•  specialized  advice  for  the  government  in  the  area  of  vocational  training  and  the 
economy  in  particular  as  conctrns  norms  and  the  introduction  of  qualifying  pro- 
files oriented  to  the  demands  of  the  European  market, 

•  the  elaboration  of  national  standards  for  certification  and  norms  for  testing  in  the 
adult  education  sector, 

•  improvement  of  adult  education  in  the  language  sector  by  introducing  foreign 
language  certificates  recognized  throughout  Europe  (VHS  and  the  International 
Certificate  Conference  —  ICC), 

•  support  In  the  Improvement,  production,  acquisition,  translation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  concepts  and  production  of  teaching  and  learnlr.g  materials  (print  media, 
radio,  television,  distance  education  structures,  editing),  and  in  sample  application 
of  new  course  forms  and  contents, 

•  advice  in  formulating  concepts  for  legislation  that  will  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
adult  education, 

•  fortifying  social  institutions  and  infrastructures. 

Source:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Number  40,  1993.  Bonn:  DVV, 
pp.  166-180.  (Excerpt) 
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Institute  for  International  Cooperation 
of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association 

European  adult  education  — 
without  limits  and  beyond  borders? 

The  Institute  for  international  Cooperation 
of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association 
and  a  new  range  of  tasks 

The  associaiion  framework 

Already  in  1978,  in  its  paper  entitled  »Thc  German  Volkshochsdnilen  —  its  Posi- 
tion and  Function"  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  (DVV)  expressly 
confirmed  its  commitment  to  the  International  dimension  of  its  work,  deciaiing  that 
due  consideration  be  given  to  social  developments  and  tlic  learning  needs  of  people 
beyond  national  borders.  The  Articles  of  Association,  revised  and  adopted  in  May 
1  993,  deem  tlie  suppon  of  international  cooperation  to  be  an  important  task  for 
DVV,  for  which  purpose  it  maintains  a  separate  Institute. 

The  role  of  DVV  within  the  context  of  Europe  was  the  focus  of  a  meeting  held  by  the 
DVV  Board  of  Management  in  September  1993.  The  decisions  taken  by  the  board 
follow  recommendations  made  by  the  DVV  Commission  for  International  Contacts, 
namely 

•  to  reinforce  commitment  towards  European-oriented  adult  education  at  all  levels 
—  in  the  Volkshochsdnilen,  the  State  Associations,  the  Managing  Office  and  the 
DVV  institutes; 

•  to  expand  the  Association's  information  campaign,  lobbying  activities  and  re- 
source mobilization  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  Volkshochsdiulen,  DVV  associa- 
tions and  institutes  and  European  adult  education; 

•  to  back  all  three  DVV  Institutes  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  intensify  the  European 
dimension  of  their  work,  to  adjust  their  tasks  and  services  to  European  re- 
quirements, and  to  develop  practices  for  collaborating  and  making  decisions  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  coordination; 

•  to  concentrate  the  internal  tasks  of  coordination  and  important  service  functions 
within  the  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  IIZ,  and  effectively  draw  on  the 
competence  and  resources  accumulated  there. 
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The  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  ilZ  /  DVV  lias  prepared  the  present  docu- 
ment in  supplement  to  the  Guidelines  that  outline  the  regionally  oriented  goals,  tasks 
and  activity  spheres  of  IlZ 

•  for  the  development  of  projects  of  cooperation  with  partners  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and 

o  for  the  status  and  perspectives  of  cooperative  partnerships  within  the  field  of  adult 
education  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Problem  areas  of  social  development  in  Europe 

Current  development  in  Europe  is  marked  by  socio-political  and  economic  transition 
in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  progressive  F'  -opean 
trend  towards  convergence,  in  particular  within  the  European  Union  forged  by  the 
Treaty  of  Maastricht.  International  and  national  obligations  and  Interlacements  are  in- 
creasingly shaping  European  policy  which  in  turn  is  steering  the  course  of  international 
and  national  affairs,  as  illustrated  by  the  waiver  of  national  sovereignty  claims  and  the 
resulting  revision  of  national  constitutions. 

in  the  years  ahead,  the  problems  manifest  throughout  Europe  that  call  for  appropriate 
action  on  the  pait  of  social  structures  such  as  adult  education  will  have  to  take  priority 
on  the  adult  education  agenda,  both  in  the  international  exchange  of  experience,  and 
in  concrete  projects  of  cooperation.  Adult  education  will  have  to  prepare  people  to 
face  the  following  dilemmas,  and  assist  them  in  coping  with  them,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
socially  compatible  realization  of  the  steps  towards  European  integration  with  all  its 
far-reaching  implications: 

•  the  implications  of  social  and  economic  transition  for  the  adult  population; 

•  the  influences  of  our  media  society  and  the  flood  of  information  that  tt;nd  to 
hindera  differentiated  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  critical  evaluation  of  in- 
formation which  guide  the  way  we  think  and  act; 

•  the  upsurge  of  structural  unemployment  that  leads  to  the  so-called  »two-thirds 
society"  In  which  severe  polarization  results  from  unequal  distribution  of  jobs  and 
income; 

•  the  influences  of  greater  unity  within  the  European  single  market  accompanied  by 
the  loosening  of  restrictions  and  constantly  changing  conditions  within  the  inter- 
national labour  market; 
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•  the  upward  trend  in  waves  of  migration  from  the  East  and  South  provoked  by 
socio-economic  conditions  in  the  countries  of  origin; 

•  the  particular  consequences  that  new  developments  on  the  labour  market  bear  for 
women  who  want  or  must  return  to  work  during  the  secot  '  half  of  their  lives; 

•  the  sliifting  age  structure  of  society  and  its  implications  for  the  working  population 
as  well  as  for  older  persons  entering  retirement; 

•  growing  discrimination  and  violence  against  foreigners,  racial  prejudice  and  the 
new  walls  that  are  being  erected  around  the  "fcrtress  of  Western  Europe«. 

The  international  dimension  of  work  in  adult  education  must  deal  with  these  problems 
and  their  implications  for  people  all  over  Europe.  The  historical  insights,  awareness 
and  solidarity  underlying  our  concepts  and  our  practical  efforts  motivate  us  to  try  and 
lap  the  potential  that  education  offers  towards  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  great  and 
growing  problems  of  the  present  —  the  ecological  threats  to  our  planet;  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  polarization  within  our  society;  and  the  ever-widening  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  worid.  It  is  our  specific  conviction  that 

•  comprehensive  participatory  adult  education  must  empower  adults  to  become 
more  active  in  the  process  of  making  the  decisions  central  to  society; 

•  concentrated  efforts  must  be  made  to  confront  the  challenges  of  a  multicultural 
society  and  seek  opportunities  to  promote  mutual  understanding; 

•  more  persistent  attention  must  be  given  in  all  of  our  projects  to  ecological  con- 
siderations and  efforts  towards  securing  the  existence  of  the  earth  for  ourselves  and 
future  generations. 


Experience  and  tasks 

DVV  has  maintained  professional  contacts  for  decades  with  vocational  and  profes- 
sional associations,  continuing  education  and  research  institutes,  and  national  and  in- 
ternational adult  education  associations  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  as  well  as 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Current  developments  in  Europe  call  for  an  intensifica- 
tion and  expansion  of  those  contacts,  and  increased  efforts  towards  networking  among 
organizations  in  the  field.  Professional  exchange  and  cooperation  in  the  adult  educa- 
tion sector  are  necessary  to  promote  mutual  appreciation  and  tolerance  between  na- 
tionalities, to  break  down  xenophobic  tendencies,  to  encourage  ",Mtuai  learning,  and 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  competitive  education  policies  tliat  are  linked  to  polii  cal 
and  economic  development  in  Europe. 
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interest  in  international  contacts  and  arrangements  of  cooperation  exist  at  every  levei 
of  DV  V's  structure.  Individual  Volkshochschulen,  the  state  associations  and  DV  V's  in- 
stitutes ali  maintain  international  contacts  and  are  respectively  engaged  in  preparing, 
implementing,  monitoring  and  evaluating  their  activities. 

Building  up  a  networl(  of  cooperation,  witti  our  partner  organizations  in  Europe,  as  in 
ottier  industrialized  nations  of  ttie  world,  requires  close  consultation  and  dialogue  on 
the  content  and  structures  of  adult  education  motivated  by  mutual  scientific  interests 
and  the  demands  of  practical  experience.  With  the  advent  of  the  single  market  in 
Western  Europe,  an  increasing  number  of  provisions  affecting  funding  in  the  education 
sector  are  being  decided  at  the  European  level.  This  implies  a  need  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion to  adjust  to  new  European  criteria.  Current  educational  strategies  can  no  longer 
be  defined  within  an  exclusive  national  frameworl(.  European  legislation  is  increasingly 
becoming  a  decisive  steering  factor,  mal(ing  it  expedient  to  coordinate  contacts  and 
create  a  lobby  to  actively  influence,  shape  and  control  proposals  formulated  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  the  European  Union  for  legislation  and  funding,  and  not  simply 
to  react  with  passive  compliance  to  decisions  taken  there. 

Efforts  to  promote  the  exchange  of  experience  with  and  among  adult  education  in- 
stitutions in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  must  run  parallel  to  the  reinforcement  of  in- 
terchange within  the  western  industrialized  world.  European  adult  education  must 
lake  into  consideration  the  altered  conditions  in  Europe's  post  Communist  nations 
following  their  political  and  economic  transformation.  For  all  the  differences  still  re- 
maining between  the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  in  their  socio-political 
structures  for  continuing  education  as  well  as  their  educational  strategies,  there  Is  still  a 
common  basis  for  cooperation:  Adult  education  is  essential  in  every  society,  regardless 
of  the  stage  of  its  development  progress,  to  prepare  and  implement  radical  reforms  in 
economic  and  social  structures.  The  process  of  democratization  and  economic 
reform,  like  the  process  of  integration  within  a  single  Europe,  will  not  advance  uniess 
the  people  prepare  themselves  intellectually,  develop  the  appropriate  consciousness 
and  acquire  new  vocational  skills. 

Cooperation  with  partner  organizations  in  Europe  must  not  amount  to  a  simple 
transfer  of  the  Volkshochschule  model.  Support  from  iiZ/DVV  will  always  be 
oriented  around  the  community  and  political  structures  and  the  domestic  continuing 
education  initiatives  within  the  respective  partner  country,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
respect  the  divergent  working  conditions  and  institutional  differences  of  the  various 
partner  organizations,  bearing  in  mind  its  own  standpoints,  possibilities  and  re- 
quirements in  the  process. 
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Themes  and  ta'-get  groups 

These  European  social  problems  correspond  to  themes  and  cai^et  groups  of  the 
Volkshochschulen  in  Germany  and  adult  education  in  Europe,  namely: 

•  Basic  education  and  key  qualifications, 

•  furthervocational  training, 

•  political  education, 

•  languages, 

•  cultural  ediication, 

•  environmental  education, 

•  health  education, 

•  education  for  women  and  the  elderly. 

Concepts  have  been  developed  and  efforts  initiated  in  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
areas  in  the  countries  in  question,  although  with  varying  approaches.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  still  a  weak  structure  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  between 
and  among  participating  institutions  and  persons  that  should  be  fortified  and  ex- 
tended. 

Activities  and  forms  of  cooperation 

In  working  together  with  partner  organizations  in  Europe,  we  are  required  to  employ 
different  instruments,  forms  of  cooperation  and  methods  to  maintain  our  mutual 
dialogue  and  pursue  a  continual  exchange  of  information  and  experience.  In  particular 
we 

•  conduct  joint  seminai^s,  conferences,  meetings  and  symposia  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  or  in  othercountries,  orarrange  for  representatives  of  Volks- 
hochschulen and  thei."  associations  to  participate  at  such  functions; 

•  arrange  for  specialists  from  Germany  to  visit  selected  institutions  abroad  and  for 
specialists  from  our  partner  countries  to  visit  facilities  of  the  Volkshochschulen,  the 
state  associations  and  institutes  of  DVV  in  Germany; 
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document,  publish  and  distribute  reports,  studies,  periodicals  and  information; 


•  participate  at  tiie  regular  meetings  of  regional  and  international  groups  and 
associations; 

•  support  continuing  education  programmps  ctiat  le.jd  to  examinations  and  the  at- 
tainment of  certificates; 

•  cooperate  in  initiatives  to  secure  the  legal  basis  of  adult  education  within  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  at  both  the  state  and  federal  level,  and  at  the  level  of 
the  European  Union. 

Source:  Intemationai perspectives  in  adult  education  J,  Bonn:  IIZ/DVV,  1 994,  pp.  5-9. 
(Excerpt) 
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ICAE 

Adult  education  and  lifelong  learning: 
Issues,  concerns  and  recommendations 

Submission  to  the  International  Commission  on 
Education  and  Learning  for  the  Twenty-First 
Century 

Preamble 

i.  This  submission,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  International  Commission  on 
Education  and  Learning  for  the  Twenty-First  Century,  highlights  some  major  issues, 
concerns  and  recommendations  regarding  the  field  of  adult  education.  In  no  way 
should  the  following  ideas  be  interpreted  as  final.  They  are  meant  as  an  invitation 
to  re-thinl<  the  field  and  revitalize  the  necessary  debate  which  needs  to  tal<e  place 
within  the  community  of  adult  education  and  with  related  fields. 

3.  While  optimism  about  ongoing  and  future  developments  is  the  spirit  with  which 
our  group  worl<ed,  we  feel  reluctant  to  opt  for  the  usual  and  increasingly  common 
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path  of  highlighting  i  number  of  success  stories.  We  strongly  believe  in  the  im- 
possibility and  impracticality  of  universal  models,  given  not  only  the  diversity  of 
contexts  and  situations  but  also  the  uniqueness  of  each  process.  The  reasons  for 
optimism  stem  basically  from  the  experience  gained  and  the  openess  and  self- 
criticism  that  have  accompanied  the  field  in  the  last  few  years,  mal<ing  It  possible 
now  to  advance  and  tal<e  a  qualitative  leap  forward. 

Issues 

4.  On  the  level  of  discourse,  much  has  already  been  said  and  elaborated  on  during  the 
last  few  decades.  Realities  and  practices,  however,  have  rarely  shown  that  rhetoric 
translates  into  coherent  practice.  The  gap  between  discourse  and  practice  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  issue  within  the  field.  The  discourse  has  become  stagnant  in 
the  absence  of  contact  and  learning  from  other  fields  (including  children's  and 
higher  education).  It  lacl<s  the  stimulation  of  challenging  feedbacl<  from  systema- 
tized practices  and  analyses  to  cope  with  a  changing  reality. 

5.  As  with  the  regular  school  system  which  today  faces  major  criticism  and  reform  ef- 
forts, adult  education  needs  critical  analysis  and  reflection  on  lessons  learned 
from  past  experience,  with  an  eye  to  the  future  of  our  societies.  Old  approaches 
which  helped  to  shape  adult  education  policies  are  still  present  in  many  respects 
but  they  are  rooted  in  assumptions  which  are  no  longer  valid  in  our  contemporary 
worid  where  all  important  domains  related  to  adults  and  adult  education  have  seen 
dramatic  changes:  work,  production,  technology,  mass  media,  expectations  on 
education,  values,  etc. 

Concerns 


7.  Adult  education  is  vital  for  children's  education,  because  it  is  adults  —  parents, 
teachers,  politicians,  technicians,  ruling  parties,  etc.  —  who  are  in  charge  of 
educating  children  at  home,  in  school  and  through  the  media,  and  deciding  what, 
how  and  why  children  need  to  learn. ... 

8.  The  emphasis  placed  on  giris'  and  women's  education  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  increase  in  financial  resources.  The  support  systems  and  measures 
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necessary  to  ensure  the  participation  of  women  are  being  ignored  as  well.  Primary 
(clnildren's)  education  se«ms  to  be  winning  ihe  battle  wittn  basic  education,  to  ihe 
detriment  of  aduit  education.  Playing  one  age  sector  against  anottner  is  not  the 
nght  approactn  if  ihe  goal  is  to  actnieve  education  for  all. 

9.  Lifelong  learning  is  a  prerequisite  for  today's  society,  and  even  more  so  for  the 
future,  it  has  implications  for  sctnoois  and  institutions  of  tnigtner  learning  as  well  as 
adult  education  institutions: 

•  Srtnools  build  on  wtnat  ctnildren  tnave  learned  in  ttneir  families,  in  kindergarten, 
and  in  ttneir  peer  groups,  but  most  important  is  the  sctnools'  contribution  to 
ctiildren's  motivation  and  ability  to  continue  learning; 

•  institutions  of  tnigtner  education  stnould  not  be  seen  as  the  provider  of  the  last 
cycle  of  education  for  the  privileged  .'"'^w,  but  as  a  mass  system  for  an  ever- 
growing number  of  adults  upgrading  thei/  knowledge  and  skills; 

•  adult  education,  in  all  its  different  facets  and  approaches,  already  deals  with 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  society,  since  we  are  all  younger  or  older  adults, 
or  children  who  will  become  adults  in  due  course. 

10.  There  is  currently  much  talk  about  demand-driven  education,  but  the  problem 
remains  as  to  who  will  pose  the  demands,  by  which  procedures,  and  what  relation 
they  will  have  with  the  subjective  and  objective  needs  of  individuals,  communities 
and  society.  The  market  has  already  proven  to  be  a  poor  guide  for  investments, 
and  cannot  guide  education  any  better.  Private  enterprise  as  well  as  consumers 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  immediate  needs  which  do  not  serve  long-range  goals 
well.  There  is  a  need  for  a  strategic  view  which  can  only  (.ome  from  social  reflec- 
tion and  prospect  analysis  that  must  be  undertaken  by  State  institutions.  We  must 
remember  that  in  social  science,  more  than  in  natural  sciences,  reflection  and 
analysis  must  be  accompanied  by  actions  that  help  to  make  the  ideas  a  reality. 
Thus,  we  need  the  resolve  to  shape  the  world  and  not  merely  contemplate  the 
tragedy  of  billions.  As  has  always  been  the  case,  a  discussion  centred  on  education 
is,  in  the  end,  also  a  discussion  on  what  kind  of  society  we  dare  to  hope  for. 

1 1 .  When  education  is  pursued  as  a  sectoral  policy  per  se,  it  can  cause  harm  and  have 
undesired  effects.  For  instance,  universal  basic  education  without  a  change  in  the 
strategies  of  production  and  accumulation  of  the  corporate  world  and  the  State 
may  produce  a  f^Jrther  depression  in  salaries  and  wages  due  to  the  excess  supply  of 
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labour  on  a  global  scale,  instead  of  empowering  the  people,  it  could  force  them  to 
compete  for  a  reduced  number  cf  quality  jobs. 

12.  Even  though  basic  education  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
upon  which  all  other  learning  through  life  would  be  built,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
target  to  reach.  The  content  of  basic  education  constantly  changes  just  as  our 
world  is  constantly  ch,inging.  In  many  cases  the  attention  given  by  governments 
to  basic  education  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  provision  of  education  to  its 
minimal  level  thereby  degrading  adult  education. 


Recommendations 


14.  Lifelong  learning,  emphasized  strongly  in  the  last  couple  of  years  (and  in  the 
Faure  report  itself,  20  years  ago)  is  far  from  becoming  a  reality  or  even  being 
systematically  included  in  policy  development  and  programming.  Lifelong  learn- 
ing is  the  framework  within  which  adult  education  needs  to  be  understood,  but  it 
is  not  limited  to  the  adult  world.  It  embraces  childhood,  youth  and  adulthood, 
and  should  embrace  all  learning  environments  and  leaming  opportunities  (i.e., 
home,  work,  school,  media,  etc.).  Thus  there  is  a  need  to  differentiate  between 
lifelong  education  and  lifelong  learning  (and  adult  education  and  adult  learn- 
ing). Leaming  occurs  even  in  the  absence  of  a  systematic  education  process,  out- 
side schools  and  formal  education  settings.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to  recognize, 
emphasize,  and  at  the  same  time,  differentiate  the  various  learning  environments 
and  opportunities  as  well  as  the  importance  of  revising  conventional  classifica- 
tions such  as  those  of  formal,  non-formal  and  informal  education,  which  no 
longer  belong  to  well-defined  educational  realities.  Rather,  they  contribute  to  ar- 
tificially separate  what  is  actually  an  educational  continuum. 

15.  Adult  education  must  become  a  more  open  and  flexible  system  that  incor- 
porates less  conventional  media  such  as  self-directed  leaming,  distance  educa- 
tion, and  new  technologies.  The  leaming  opportunities  through  the  media  must 
be  acknowledged.  By  using  these  means,  adult  education  can  improve  accesj  and 
provision  of  progi'ammes  to  those  who  have  traditionally  not  taken  part  in  It  for 
any  number  of  reasons. 

16.  The  code  of  conduct  of  our  profession  asks  for  a  lifelong  perspective  in  the  train- 
ing of  trainers,  teachers,  and  organizers  involved  in  adult  education.  They  have  to 
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update  their  knowledge,  to  improve  and  broaden  ttneir  siciiis,  and  learn  to  cope 
witln  frustrations  on  the  job  long  before  burn-out  occurs. 

17.  If  adults  are  to  learn  to  participate  in  development,  decision-making  at  their 
places  of  work,  or  becoming  self-reliant  and  responsible  citizens,  participatory 
methods  and  approaches  are  essential.  If  creativity  in  finding  solutions  to  com- 
plex situations  is  increasingly  required  in  the  world  of  adult  life,  then  this  should 
determine  the  processes  of  lifelong  learning  and  education. 

18.  The  Education  For  All  Initiative,  with  its  broader  vision  of  basic  education, 
understood  as  the  education  which  meets  the  basic  learning  needs  of  children, 
youth  and  adults,  provided  a  new  conceptual  and  operational  framework  for 
adult  education,  recognizing  adults'  basic  learning  needs  with  the  same 
legitimacy  and  urgency  as  those  of  children  and  youth.  ]omtien's  Declaration  and 
Framework  for  Action  also  stressed  other  important  elements  such  as  the  need  for 
intersectoral  approaches  to  education  (supportive  policies  to  enhance  learning 
environments  and  conditions)  and  new  alliances  and  partnerships. 

19.  Adult  education  is  not  limited  to  adult  literacy  nor  is  it  education  for  the  poor.  It 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  compensatory  social  policy  to  alleviate  poverty,  but  rather 
as  a  tool  for  human  development  and  self-teliance  (human  capltaO. 

.;20.  Adult  education  must  be  all-inclusive  by  including  people  of  all  ages,  genders, 
ethnic  and  social  backgrounds.  It  must  take  into  account  the  numerous  aspects  of 
lives  and  identities  of  the  individuals  (i.e.,  citizens,  parents,  caregivers,  workers, 
educators,  consumers,  etc.)  and  therefore  needs  to  incorporate  the  learning 
needs  of  all  adults  in  all  their  capacities.  Women,  in  particular,  need  to  be  seen  not 
only  as  mothers  or  housewives  but,  first  of  all,  as  persons.  Immigrants  and 
refugees  have  identities  beyond  their  labels  as  such  and  need  to  be  not  only 
respected,  but  appreciated  in  those  capacities. 

21.  Although  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  total  world  population  is  decreasing,  the 
rate  of  female  illiteracy  is  still  higher  than  male.  ...  We  also  know  that  it  is  mainly 
women  who  are  attending  the  literacy  classes  when  available.  There  are  not  suffi- 
cient data  as  to  what  motivates  them,  whether  they  are  able  to  maintain  their  at- 
tendance and  interest,  how  appropriate  the  materials  used  are,  etc. 

22 .  The  conventional  notion  of  literacy  /  literate  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Being  able 
to  read  and  write  a  simple  statement  of  everyday  life  is  not  enough  to  prepare 
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people  to  face  the  complexities  of  the  modern  world,  much  less  those  of  the  21st 
century.  Literacy  itself  Is  a  lifelong  learning  process  —  an  ever-moving  target  


23.  The  Integration  of  all  adult  education,  including  general,  political,  cultural,  and 
vocational  education  into  a  lifelong  perspective  is  essential.  We  must  overcome 
false  assumptions  and  dichotomies.- 

•  Technical  training  and  re-training  go  together  with  the  acquisition  of  social 
skills; 

•  key  vocational  qualifications  Include  learning,  communication,  and  analytical 
skills  on  and  for  all  levels; 

•  learning  needs  of  the  individual  are  increasingly  the  learning  needs  of  the 
society; 

•  there  is  no  ultimate  knowledge  and  know-how; 

•  personal  growth  should  interact  with  and  strengthen  social  development; 

•  the  improvement  of  quality  should  not  weaken  the  commitment  and  provi- 
sion of  education  for  all; 

•  national  efforts  should  not  undermine  local,  community-oriented  structures 
and  their  requirements. 


25.  In  adult  education,  as  in  other  fields,  we  need  to  look  at  new  partnerships  as  well 
as  old  responsibilities.  Public  institutions  and  private  companies,  voluntary 
organizations  and  professional  associations,  and  Initiatives  in  related  fields  have  to 
share  their  experiences,  and  they  can  all  give  new  life  to  adult  continuing  educa- 
tion, including  research  of  the  universities  and  research  institutes.  Competition 
and  market  forces  must  not  prevent  cooperation.  Moreover,  governments  must 
provide  constructive  legislation  and  a  framework  of  financial  and  logistical  sup- 
port which  is  conducive  to  the  momentous  tasks  of  the  next  decades  which  will 
see  more  adults  living  in  this  world  than  ever  before. 
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Closing 


We  understand  that  our  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  only  just  be- 
gun. We  will  continue  the  discussion  to  provide  more  ideas  for  the  Commission,  As  we 
contemplate  the  future  of  adult  education  and  lifelong  learning,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
contribution  of  regional  and  inter-regional  co-operation  in  terms  of  information  and 
exchange.  Such  co-operation  provides  a  forum  for  critical  reflection  and  constructive 
exchanges  on  the  challenges  ot  educatlon  and  learning  for  the  2 1  st  century. 

Source:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  Number  42.  Bonn:  IIZ/DVV,  1994, 
pp.  1 75-1 84.  (Excerpts) 
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German  Adult  Education  Association 

Community  Adult  Education  Centre: 
Continuing  education  for  the  future 

Schwerin  Declaration  of  the 
German  Adult  Education  Association 

Continuing  education 

Continuing  education  is  in  demand 

Every  second  adult  in  Germany  takes  advantage  of  adult  education  provision,  or  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  training.  Lifelong  learning  is  an  Individual  right  and  a  task  of 
society,  but  also  an  Injunction  to  us. 

Continuing  education  is  a  public  task 

It  is  precisely  in  times  of  economic  and  social  difficulty  that  continuing  education 
needs  public  support  and  recognition.  It  may  not  be  left  to  the  market  alone,  if  inade- 
quacy and  social  disadvantages  are  to  be  avoided. 

Continuing  education  has  political  and  social  effects 

Continuing  education  contributes  to  overcoming  problems  of  coexistence,  promotes 
the  common  good  and  democracy,  and  strengthens  the  skills  needed  for  cooperation, 
participation  in  decision-making,  solidarity  and  tolerance.  It  equalises  differing  social 
opportunities  and  reduces  disadvantage. 

Continuing  education  has  an  economic  function 

Continuing  and  further  education  raise  individual  competence,  enhance  the  quality  of 
work  and  increase  the  mobility  of  the  workforce.  Continuing  education  goes  together 
with  structural  change,  ensures  advantages  of  skills  location,  and  improves  employ- 
ment chances. 
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Continuing  education  Is  a  cultural  task 


PeiTOnal  and  cultural  education  strengthen  the  individual  and  increase  his  or  her  crea- 
tivity and  Independence.  Continuing  education  enlarges  the  ability  to  communicate 
and  cooperate  with  others,  especially  with  people  from  different  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions. 

Continuing  education  Is  an  Investment  In  the  future 

Economic,  social  and  cultural  growth  and  quality  are  dependent  on  Investment  in  In- 
stitutions of  continuing  education.  Continuing  education  is  therefore  a  public  respon- 
sibility, and  there  is  a  duty  publicly  to  support  adult  education  centres. 

The  German  community  adult  education  centres 

•  Volkshochschulen  have  a  comprehensive  educational  role 
and  give  new  directions. 

The  imparting  of  speciiilist  Icnowiedge  and  general  education  may  not  be  sepa- 
rated. The  individual's  knowledge  of  himself  or  herself  and  ability  to  act  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Volkshochschulen  respond  with  new  directions  to  new  challenges:  to  the  Impor- 
tance Of  data  proce<islng  and  new  technologies,  to  the  need  for  workplace  training, 
to  thi'  growing  need  for  continuing  education  in  languages,  to  new  demands  for 
cultural,  health  and  environmental  education,  to  requests  for  guidance  for  families, 
partners  and  the  elderly,  and  to  the  new  demands  placed  on  political  education  by 
the  process  of  German  and  European  unification  and  growing  xenophobia  and 
violence. 

Moreover,  they  are  Increasingly  Important  as  an  instrument  of  local  and  regional 
policies  In  the  fields  of  economic  development,  employment  and  qualifications. 

•  Volkshochschulen  are  subiiising  faaors  in  economic 
and  social  development. 

There  has  to  be  a  response  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  individual,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  surety  of  purpose.  Volkshochschulen  offer  political  education  and  contin- 
uing professional  and  vocational  training,  they  teach  cultural  techniques  and  im- 
part Important  key  qualifications.  Tiiey  are  a  component  part  of  the  democratic 
tradition  and  culture,  and  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
humane  society. 
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•   Volkshochschulen  work  in  associations  and  are  cooperative  partners. 


In  order  to  create  a  necz/ork  of  quality  and  common  standards,  and  for  tine  pur- 
poses of  educational  and  political  representation,  the  Volkshochschulen  come 
togetlner  in  Lander  associations,  and  tinese  combine  In  tine  German  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association.  Tiie  associations  of  Volkshochschulen .  1  tineir  institutes  impart 
specialist  competence  in  the  teaching  and  content  of  adult  education,  provide  ser- 
vices related  to  the  accreditation  of  work  done  in  adult  education,  and  assist  in  the 
common  development,  standardisation  and  Implementation  of  couree  designs  and 
examinations  (VHS  certificates,  etc.). 

The  Volkshochschulen  and  their  associations  also  worl(  with  others  in  continuing 
education:  with  other  providers  and  Institutions,  with  trade  unions,  political  par- 
ties and  associations,  as  well  as  with  European  and  International  partners. 

Source:  Inienuihiul perspectives  In  adiik  education  IO.Bonn:DVV,  1994,  pp.  I -4.  (Excerpts) 
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Declaration  of  the  First  European 
Conference  on  Adult  Education 

Recognizing 
The  contribution  of  education  for  adults  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources  in  the  different  members-states 
and  in  .he  European  Union  as  a  whole. 

The  need  to  offer  all  adults  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
ttieir  sicills  throughout  their  lives. 


EAAAX'94 


FIRST  EUROPEAN 

CONFERENCE 

ON  ADULT  CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

ATHENS  18-20  JUNE  1994 


Acknowledging 

That  adult  learning,  through  education  and  training,  constitutes  an  impottant  tool  for 
the  cultural,  political,  social  and  economic  development  of  the  members -states  and  of 
ttie  European  Union  as  a  whole. 
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Considering 

The  importance  for  adults,  in  a  European  perspective,  to  develop  key-competencies, 
to  improve  their  communicative  and  linguistic  capacities,  and  to  better  underetand 
and  appreciate  the  culture  of  others, 

The  participants  at  ttie  Conference  in  Attiens  on  Adult  Continuing  Education  recom- 
mend: 

1 .  That  the  European  Union  addresses  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  area  of  education 
and  training  of  adults  and  its  development  in  the  members-states  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union  as  a  whole,  and  does  so  bearing  in  mind  tlie  principle  of  subsidiarity, 

2.  That  the  European  Union,  within  a  European  framework,  suppoits  and  com- 
plements the  development  of  policies  in  this  area  in  each  member-state, 

3.  That  the  European  Union  produces  a  memorandum  which  would  open  a  debate 
on  the  role  of  the  education  for  adults  in  the  search  for  sustainable  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  today  and  in  the  promotion  of  self-reliant  citizenship,  and  which 
would  propose  strategies  in  the  different  areas  of  the  education  and  training  of 
adults  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  partners  in  this  domain  to  join  in  this  col- 
lective effort, 

4.  That  the  European  Union  ensures  that  the  Socrates  and  Leonardo  programmes, 
the  other  communir/  programmes  which  deal  with  education  and  training  as  well 
as  the  structural  policy,  the  community  initiatives  and  the  fourth  programme- 
framework  on  research  and  development  are  open  to  all  those  which  are  involved 
in  the  education  for  adults,  including  the  social  partners  and  associations  working 
in  this  field,  so  that  they  can  contribute  to  them. 

Finally,  the  participants  welcome  the  announcement  of  the  coming  conference  in 
November  1 994  in  Germany  and  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  December  in  Florence 
in  particular  for  the  associations  active  in  this  domain.  They  hope  that  such  con- 
ferences be  also  held  in  1995  in  France  and  Spain  when  these  countries  will  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  European  Union,  in  order  to  continue  the  process  already  well 
started  at  the  conference  of  Athens. 

Source:  Ministry  of  National  Education  and  Religion,  General  Secretariat  of  Adult  Education, 
Attiens,  ]une  20,  1994. 
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liiustrations 


All  photographs  —  with  few  exceptions  —  have  been  made  available  by  IIZ/DVV  pro- 
jects, Its  partner  organizations  and /or  colleagues.  Many  thanks. 

The  cartoons,  unless  other  sources  are  given,  are  taken  from  the  IIZ/DVV  journal. 
Adult  Education  and  Development. 

t  =  top;  b  =  bottom;  I  =  left;  m  =  m.iddle;  r  =  right 

Page: 

14t    Extract  from  the  IIZ/DVV  information  leaflet 

1 4b   Brochure  on  the  experience  of  adult  education  colleagues  in  Sweden 

1 5  Adult  education  conference  in  Salzburg,  1 95 1 ,  with  Heribert  Grau,  Wolfgang 
Speiser,  Walter  Ebbighausen,  ]osef  Baudrexel,  Bert  Donnepp,  Gerd  Beer  and 
others 

1 6  Letter  from  the  Centre  Europeen  de  la  Culture,  1953 

!7t    Part  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  DVV,  1955 
1 7b   Extract  from  the  activity  report  of  the  DVV  international  Section,  1 961 
1 8     Announcements  from  VHS  prospectuses 

20  Participants  at  the  Gohrde  Heimvolkshochschule  (residential  adult  education 
centre),  mid-60s 

2 1  Statistics  on  the  countries  of  origin  of  recipients  of  Gohrde  bursaries 

23  Rural  calendar  of  ICECU,  1969 

24  Zapotec  mother-tongue  literacy  learning,  Mexico 

26  Literacy  class  in  Somalia 

27  Excerpt  from  the  first  draft  of  the  guidelines  of  the  Department  for  International 
Cooperation  of  the  DVV,  1973 

28t    The  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  in  1976 

28m  Report  for  the  DVV  on  future  work  in  Africa 

23b   Evaluation  of  the  DVV  projects  in  Colombia 

29t    Adult  education  centre  with  seminar  participants  in  Zaire 

29m  Minutes  of  the  conference  with  partners,  1970 

29b  Handbook  —  project  of  the  Regional  Office  in  Ghana 

30t    Study  on  literacy  in  Sinhala,  Sri  Lanka  —  ASPBAE-DVV  collaborative  project 

30m  Report  from  Kerala,  South  India,  on  KANFED 

30b   3rd  UNESCO  World  Conference  in  Tokyo,  1972,  with  Axel  Vulpius/BMBW, 

Walter  Mertineit  /  DUK,  Helmuth  Dolff  /  DV V  and  others 
311    Signing  of  the  agreement  beween  ZNANIE,  Russia  and  DVV,  Kurt  Meissner 
3 1  r    TIT  Conference,  Budapest  1977 
33     iCAE  Executive  Committee  In  Canada,  1975 
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34t  On  the  way  to  the  seminar,  Gorz  Al  Haj,  Sudan 
34b  Seminar  in  the  Sudan 

35t  Cooperation  between  DSEand  DVV  since  1961 

35b  Consultation  visit  to  China,  with  Hans-Geoi^  L6R1,  Horst  Knickmeyer,  Horst 
Rupprecht,  Jakob  Horn  and  others 

36  >iEl  Canelo  de  Nos«  publication  from  Chile 

37  Publications  of  the  (CAE  and  its  five  regional  oi^anizations:  AALAE,  CARCAE, 
CEAAL,  EAEA  and  ASPBAE 

39    Special  issues  of  the  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  in  Ger- 
man, 1 982  (t)  and  on  the  World  Assembly  of  the  ICAE  in  Thailand,  1989(b) 
40t  Literacy  logo 

40b  UNESCO  Literacy  Prize  awarded  to  the  DVV,  1985 

41  Honourable  mentions  in  project  countries:  Tanzania  (tr).  Sierra  Leone  (tl),  Col- 
ombia (bl  +  br) 

42  Presentation  of  a  collection  of  oral  literature  from  Sierra  Leone  at  the  BMZ, 
1988,  with  the  Ambassador  of  Sierra  Leone,  Giinther  Dohmen,  Hans  Klein, 
Sarah  Lewis  and  Jonathan  D.  Ekundaye  Thompson 

50  Office  buildings  of  the  DVV  in  the  1960s  (tl),  '70s  (bl),  '80s  (tr)  and  '90s  (br) 

5 1  Staff  of  the  Institute  in  the  '70s  (t),  '80s  (m)  and  '90s  (b)  (in  each  case  incom- 
plete) 

61    IIZ  /  DVV  information  leaflet 

63    IIZ /DVV  publication  on  European  AE  in  German  and  English 

72    Training  in  the  informal  sector.  Sierra  Leone 

75    Women's  education  publication  from  Sierra  Leone 

77  Village  meeting  on  AE  in  South  Africa 

78  Journal  of  the  Lesotho  Association  of  Non-Formal  Education 

79  Material  produced  in  Lesotho  on  functional  literacy 

80  Preparation  of  food  for  women  taking  part  in  an  AE  seminar 

8 1  Material  produced  in  Sierra  Leone:  women's  calendar 

82  Pottery  in  Ghana:  handbook  on  building  kilns 

83  Materials  of  AALAE 

86  Material  produced  in  Madagascar:  Brochure  on  the  keeping  of  milch  cows 

8 7  Poster  on  the  Malagasy  alphabet 

89    The  informal  sector:  Market  scene  in  Sierra  Leone 

92    Information  and  educational  work  by  PRIA,  project  partner  in  India 

99  Documentation  on  a  literacy  planning  workshop  in  Mongolia 

100  ASPBAE  brochure  on  preparation  for  the  World  Conference  on  Women  in  Bei- 
jing, 1995 

1 01  ASPBAE  publication  on  environmental  education 
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1 05  From  the  Seva  Mandir  project 

1 07  From  the  SPARC  self-help  project  among  slum  and  pavement  dwellers  in  Bombay 

1 09  From  the  Seva  Mandir  (t)  and  PRIA  (b)  projects 

1 1 0  PRIA  publication  on  the  promotion  of  women 
1 1 2ti  TCi  materials,  the  Philippines 

1 1 2tr  TCI  seminar  using  participatory  methods,  the  Philippines 

112b  CEC  environmental  education,  the  Philippines 

1 1 4  Women's  project  of  Seva  Mandir 

1 20  Adult  education  journal,  Argentina 

1 22t  Preparing  clay  for  a  ceramics  course,  Bolivia 

1 22b  Health  project  in  Veracmz,  Bolivia 

125/126  Project  materials  from  Bolivia 

128  Projects  in  Bolivia  (t)  and  Colombia  (b) 

129'  Projects  in  Chile  (t)  and  Bolivia  (b) 

1 30  Material  produced  in  Colombia 

1 34  Environmental  brochure  of  the  AE  centre  »EI  Canelo  de  Nos«,  Chile 

1 3  5  CEAAL  publication  on  democratization 

1 36  Brochure  on  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  "discovery  of  Latin  America«  from 
Guatemala 

144  ]oumal  of  the  Hungarian  Adult  Education  Association  (MNT) 

145  IIZ  /  DVV  publication  on  AE  in  Eastern  Europe  (German,  Russian,  Czech) 

1 46  Participants  in  round  tables  on  adult  education  in  the  Baltic  States 

148  HZ /DVV  conference  with  ZNANIE:  Democracy  through  Icnowledge 

1 49  The  journal  of  Bulgarian  partners 

150  German-Polish  partnership  projects:  TczewAE  Centre  (tl)  and  IIZ/ DVV  coor- 
dination office  in  the  House  of  Arts,  German-Polish  border  area  (tr  +  b) 

1 521  Seminar  report  "Coexistence  of  Germans  and  Poles  in  the  field  of  adult  education" 

152r  Material  from  Poland 

1 5  3  Materials  from  Poland  (tl),  Romania  (tr)  and  Bulgaria  (b) 

154t  ZNANIE  building,  St.  Petersburg 

154b  Material  produced  by  ZNANIE,  Russia 

155  ZNANIE  dictionary  of  AE,  Russia 

1 5  7  Integration  of  the  disabled  into  project  work,  Poland 

158  Materials  from  partners  and  the  llZ/DVV  project  office  in  Hungary 

162t  Meetingof  editors  of  aduit  education  journals,  Berlin 

162b  Kazakh  participant  in  the  training  seminar  in  Kiev,  Ukraine 

164  Multipliers' seminar  in  Kiev,  Ukraine 

170  Meeting  ofeditorsofadult  education  journals,  Berlin 

171  Documentation  on  a  specialist  conference  of  lIZ  /  DVV 
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1 72     From  project  work  in  the  Lebanon 

1 74bl  Newsletter  of  the  Kenya  Adult  Education  Association 

1 74br  Work  with  refugees  in  Angola 

1 75  A  project  in  Nigeria 

1 76  Handbook  from  South  Africa 

1 79    Study  course  on  AE  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  African  Night 

1 84     Chinese  edition  of  the  journal  Adult  Education  and  Development 

1 86     40th  edition  of  the  journal  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 

with  supplement  (English,  French,  Spanish) 
188     Training  for  development  education  in  VHS 
192     Teaching  aids  for  development  education 
200    Traditional  weaving,  Madagascar 

204     Source:  UNDP,  Human  Development  Report  1994,  New  York:  UNDP. 

208t    Kamuyu  vocational  centre:  Women's  project  in  Port  Loko,  Sierra  Leone 

208b  Women'sCommissionofDVV's  partners  in  Sierra  Leone 

2 1 1      Kamuyu  vocational  centre:  Women's  project  in  Port  Loko,  Sierra  Leone 

217     Literacy  centre  in  rural  Sierra  Leone 

220    Terraced  rice  cultivation  in  Brazil 

223     Story-tellers  in  Rajasthan 

225     Learning  by  radio  groups  in  Tanzania 

233     Source:  Klawe,  W.,  Mathen,  ].  (eds.),  Thema:  Auslanderfeindlichkeit,  Frank- 
furt am  Main:PAS/DVV,  1989 
249/250t  Sculptures  on  African  themes  ^ 
2  50b/2  5 1  Batik  designs  from  Indonesia 

258     A  double  challenge,  a  double  burden:  A  woman  torn  between  work  and  family; 

Source:  bonn-sequenz 
293t    Staff  outside  the  Training  Academy  in  Bratislava,  Slovak  Republic 
293b  Further  education  seminar  in  Kiev,  Ukraine 

297t   Moscow  buildings,  with  the  offices  of  the  Moscow  Continuing  Education  Centre 
297b  ZNANIE  book-keeping  course  in  Omsk 
302     Fishing  with  outriggers  in  the  Philippines 

306/309/314  Source:  The  Newsletter  of  the  UNICEF  Education  Cluster,  Vol.  4, 

No.2,]uiy  1994 
329    Fishing  with  nets  in  Madagascar 
331/332/335  PRIA  materials 
338     From  the  Seva  Mandir  project 
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Abbreviations 


All  abbreviations  are  included  v/hlch  occur  at  least  twice  in  the  text. 


AA 

AALAE 

ADC 

AE 

AEBO 


AG!/DVV 
ANDRAS 
AN  UP 

ASPBAE 
BMBW 

BMZ 

CARCAE 

CASEC 

CEAAL 

CEC 

CEDEPO 

CiS 
CISEC 

DIE/DVV 

DOC 

DP 

DSE 

DUK 
DVV 

EAEA 


(German)  Foreign  Office /Auswartiges  Amt 

African  Asssociation  for  Literacy  and  Adult  Education 

Rural  Development  Association /Asociacibn  para  el  Desarrollo  Campesino 

Aduit  education 

Association  of  Development  Education  and  Public  Information  Practi- 
tioners/Arbeits!<reis  Entwic!<iungspoiitischer  Biidungs-  und  Offentlich- 
keitsreferenten 

Adolf  Grimme  Institute  of  the  DVV 
Association  of  Estonian  Adult  Educators 

National  Association  of  Popular  Universities/ Asociatia  Nafionala  Univer- 
sit5?ilor  Populare 

Asian-South  Pacific  Bureau  of  Adult  Education 

Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and  Science /Bundesministerium  fur  Bil- 
dung  und  V/issenschaft 

Federal  Ministry  of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development /Bundesmi- 
nisterium furwlrtschaftliche  Zusammenarbeit  unci  Entwicklung 
Caribbean  Regional  Council  for  Adult  Education 
Community  Awareness  and  Services  for  Ecological  Concerns 
Latin  American  Council  of  Adult  Education /Consejo  de  Educacibn  de 
Adultos  de  America  Latina 
Center  for  Environmental  Concerns 

Ecumenical  Popular  Education  Centre /Centro  Ecum4nico  de  Educacibn 
Popular 

Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 

Community  Services  and  Research  Centre/Centro  de  Investigaciones  y 
Servicios  Comunltarios 

German  Institute  for  Adult  Education  of  the  DVV/Deutsches  Institut  fiir 
Erwachsenenbildung  •  Padagogische  Arbeitsstelie  des  DVV 
Document 
Data  processing 

German  Foundation  for  International  Development/ Deutsche  Stiftung 
fur  Internationale  Entwicklung 

German  UNESCO  Commission /Deutsche  UNESCO-Kommission 
German  Adult  Education  Association /Deutscher  Volkshochschul-Ver- 
band 

European  Association  for  the  Education  of  Adults 
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EC 
EU 


European  Communities 
European  Union 


FAFD  Federation  of  Development  Associations  in  Fouta  /  F^d^ration  des  Associa- 
tions du  Fouta  pour  le  Developpement 

FERIA  Department  of  Technical,  Humanistic  and  Agricultural  Education /Faclllta- 
dores  de  Educacibn  T^cnica  Humam'stica  Agropecuaria 


GTZ        German  Association  for  Technical  Cooperation /Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir 

Technische  Zusammenarbeit 
HVHS     Residential  adult  education  centre/ Heimvolkshochschule 
ICAE       International  Council  for  Adult  Education 


ICECU  Central  American  Institute  of  Popular  Education  /Instituto  Centroamerica- 
no  de  Extensibn  de  la  Cultura 

IIZ  /  DVV  Institute  for  International  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  As- 
sociation/Institut  fur  Internationale  Zusammenarbeit  des  Deutschen 
Volkshochschul-Verbandes 

INIEP  NIcaraguan  Institute  of  Research  and  Popular  Education /Instituto  Nicara- 
giiense  de  Investigaci6n  y  Educacl6n  Popular 

IPD  Pan-African  Development  Institute  /  Institut  Panafricaln  pour  le  Developpe- 
ment 

KANFED  Kerala  Association  for  Non-Formal  Education  and  Development 
LANFE    Lesotho  Association  of  Non-Formal  Education 

L§SA  Lithuanian  Adult  Education  Association /Lietuvos  Suaugusiuju  Svietimo 
Asociacija 

NGO      Non-governmental  organization 

NIACE     National  Institute  of  Adult  Continuing  Education  (England  and  Wales) 

NSDF      National  Slum  Dweller  Federation 

PADECO  Partners  in  Adult  Education  Coordinating  Office 

PEA        People's  Education  Association 

PR]  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party /Paitido  de  la  Revolucibn  Institucionali- 
zada 

PRIA       Society  for  Participatory  Research  in  Asia 

SAP        Structural  Adjustment  Programme 

SER]US    Legal  and  Social  Servlces/Servicios]un'dicosySociales 

SLADEA  Sierra  Leone  Adult  Education  Association 

SPARC     Society  for  Promotion  of  Area  Resource  Centres 

TCI         Trainors  Collective  Inc. 


FSU 


Former  Soviet  Union 


ICC 


International  Certificate  Conference 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


TIT         Society  for  the  Spread  of  Scientific  Knowledge /Tudorricinyos  ism 

jeszto  Tcirsulat 
UlE        UNESCO  Institute  for  Education 
U]AFAE  Uganda  joint  Action  for  Adult  Education 
UNDP     United  Nations  Development  Programme 
UNESCO  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural  Oiianization 
UNICEF   United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

VHS       Community  adult  education  centre(s)/ Volkshochschule(n) 
ZNANIE  Society  for  the  Spread  of  Scientific  Knowledge 


Selected  reports,  evaluations  and  studies 
on  international  operations 

1971  Joachim  Ploch,  Elisabeth  Grundmann  and  Gerda  Vierdag:  Das  Institute 
Centroamerlcano  de  Extensi6n  de  la  Cultura,  ICECU,  in  San  ]os^/Costa  Rica. 
Planungs-und  Leitstiidie  (Planning study  and  guide).  Bonn:  DVV. 

1973  Theodor  Hanf  and  Gerda  Vierdag:  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Afrika:  Eine  Studle 
zur  Bildungshilfe  des  Deutschen  Volkshochschul-Verbandes,  Teile  1-10  (A 
study  on  the  educational  aid  given  by  the  German  Adult  Education 
Association).  Frankfurt  am  Main:  DlPFand  Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  ABl. 

1 973  Pierre  Muller:  Vorbereitungs-  und  Planiingsstudie  zur  Forderung  der  Erwachse- 
nenbildung in  der  Republik  Zaire  durch  den  Deutschen  Volkshochul-Verband 
(Preparatory  and  planning  study  on  the  promotion  of  adult  education  in  the 
Republic  of  Zaire  by  the  German  Adult  Education  Association).  Bonn:  DVV. 

1975  Theodor  Hanf  and  Gerda  Vierdag:  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Afrika.  Modelle  — 
Konzeptionen  —  Moglichkeiten  (Adult  education  in  Africa.  Models  —  con- 
cepts —  possibilities).  Frankfurt  am  Main:  DlPFand  Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  ABl. 

1977  Elisabeth  Grundmann  and  Volker  Liihr:  Bericht  iiber  die  Evaluierung  der 
Projekte  des  Deutschen  Volkshochschul-Verbandes  in  Kolumbien  (Report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  projects  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  in 
Colombia).  Hamburg/Berlin. 

1979  Theodor  Hanf  and  Gerda  Vierdag:  Erwachsenenbildungshilfe  fiir  Zaire.  Ein 
Evaluierungsbericht  zur  Arbeit  des  Verbindungsburos  des  Deutschen  Volks- 
hochschul-Verbandes in  der  Republik  Zaire  (An  evaluation  report  on  the  work 
of  the  coordinating  office  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  in  the 
Republic  of  Zaire).  Frankfurt  am  Main:  DIPF. 

1 980  Klaus  Roth:  Unterstiiuung  der  nicht-formalen  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Somalia 
durch  den  Deutschen  Volkshochschul-Verband.  Evaluierungsbericht  (Support 
for  non-formal  adult  education  in  Somalia  by  the  German  Adult  Education 
Association).  Bonn. 

1983  Evaluation  of  the  Journal  "Adult  Education  and  Development".  Bonn: 
German  Adult  Education  Association,  Department  for  International  Coopera- 
tion. 

1983  Winfried  Muziol  and  Werner  Roos:  Projektstudie  iiber  das  Jugendzentrum 
Luglow  in  Kisimayo/ Somalia  (Project  study  on  the  Luglow  youth  centre  in 
Kisimayo,  Somalia).  Frankfurt:  Projekt  Consult. 
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1987  Rolf  Niemann  (ed.):  Evaluierung  der  entwicklungspolitischen  Bildungsarbek 
im  Volkshochschulbereich  (Evaluation  of  development  education  in  communi- 
ty adult  education).  Bonn:  DVV. 

1988  Andrew  Ma,  Matthias  Risler,  Therese  Shak,  Lawrence  Tsui  and  Charles  Wong: 
Adult  Education  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  —  Possibilities  for  a  Project 
Cooperation  for  DVV.  Feasibility  Study  Report.  Bonn:  DVV  and  Hong  Kong: 
Caritas. 

1992  Christlane  Kayser:  Erwachsenenbildung  und  Europa.  Moglichkeiten  der  Zu- 
sammenarbeit  im  Rahmen  der  Programme  der  Europaischen  Gemeinschaft 
(Adult  education  and  Europe.  Possibilities  for  cooperation  through  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  European  Community).  Paris. 

1 992  Clarice  B.  Davies  and  Cream  Wright:  Evaluation  of  the  DVV  Scholarship  Pro- 
gramme at  the  University  of  Sierra  Leone.  Freetown. 

1 993  PRIA,  IRED,  UNNATi:  Evaluation  of  Trainlngof  Trainers  Programme  (TOT)  on 
NGO  Management  (1984-92)  in  Sii  Lanka  of  National  Association  for  Total 
Education  (NATE).  A  Report.  New  Delhi. 

1993  Fiji  Adult  and  Community  Education  Think  Tank  Group:  Report  ofthe  Evalua- 
tion Team  looking  into  the  University  of  the  South  Pacific  Certificate  In  Non- 
fonnal  Education  Scholarship  Programme  sponsored  by  the  German  Adult 
Education  Association  (HZ /DVV).  Fiji. 

1 993  Clarice  B.  Davies:  Evaluation  of  the  DVV  Scholarship  Programme  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zimbabwe.  Freetown. 

1994  Christiane  Kayser  and  Ben  S.  Sylla:  Mission  aupr^s  de  I'Institut  Panafricain  de 
D^veloppement/Afrique  Centrale  (IPD/AC),  Cameroun.  Paris  and  Conakry. 
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Development  education 

in  community  adult  education  centres 

Volumes  of  materials  published  since  1 977: 

1977     1 :  Erfatnrungen  in  landerkundliclnen  Seminaren  und  Perspel<tiven  fur  die 

Gesamtttnematll<  (Experiences  in  geograptny  seminars  and  prospects  for 

tlie  wtnole  field  of  study)* 
1977    2:  Informationslisten  zur  Vorbereitungentwicklungspolitisclner 

Veranstaltungen  (Information  lists  for  the  preparation  of  development 

education  activities)* 
1977    3:  Leiter,  Hauptberufllclne  Padagogisclne  Mitarbeiter  und  Arbeitsgruppen 

der  VHS  berlclnten  (Reports  by  VHS  directors,  full-time  professional  staff 

and  working  groups) 

1 977  4:  Erfalnrungsberictntevon  Kursleitern  und  Referenten  zu  ilnren  VHS- 

Veranstaltungen  (Reports  on  ihe  experiences  of  course  tutors  and  lec- 
turers In  undertaking  VHS  activities)  * 

1978  5:  Indien.  Argumente  und  Thesen  fiir  die  Arbeit  in  der  Erwaclnsenen- 

biidung  (India.  Arguments  and  precepts  for  work  in  adult  education)* 
1978    6:  Clnina-Seminar  (Seminar  on  Clnina)* 

1  978    7:  Texte  zum  Seminar  »Die  Mensclnen  Afrikas«  (Texts  from  the  seminar  y>The 

people  of  Africa;)* 
1  978    8:  Zusaumaterlalien  fiir  Spaniscln-Kurse  an  Voikslnocinsclnuien  aus 

Lateinamerika  (Supplementary  materials  from  Latin  America  for  Spanisln 

courses  in  community  adult  education  centres)  * 

1978  9:  Lateinamerika  (Latin  America)* 

1979  10:  Afrika:  Glnana,  Guinea-Bissau,  Libyen,  Mozambique,  Namibia,  Niger, 

Senegal,  Somalia,  Tanzania  (Africa:  Ghana,  Gulnea-Bi|^u,  Libya, 
Mozambique,  Namibia,  Niger,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Tanzania)* 

1 979  1 1 :  Referenten,  Institutlonen,  Verleihstellen,  LIteratur  und  Anregungen 

(Lecturers,  institutions,  loan  centres,  literature  and  suggestions)* 

1 980  12:  Praxisbericlnte  aus entwicklungspolltisclnen  Veranstaltungen  (Reports  on 

practice  in  development  education  activities)* 
1980  i  3 :  Dia  und  Tonbild  in  der  entwicklungspolitisctnen  Ei-wactnsenenbildung 
(Slides  and  tape-slide  presentations  In  development  education)  * 

1 980  1 4:  Arbeitslnilfen  zur  Bevolkerungsentwicklung  (Aids  to  population  develop- 

ment)* 

1981  15:  Arbeitsplatze  wandernaus.  Materialien  zurProduktionsverlagerungin 

die  Dritte  Welt,  Ursaclnen  und  Auswirkungen  (The  emigration  of  jobs. 
Materials  on  the  transfer  of  production  to  the  Tlnird  World,  causes  and 
effects)  * 
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1981   17:  Lateinamerlka  in  Spanlschkursen  II  (Latin  America  in  Spanish)  courses  11)* 

1981  18:  Reggae  und  Karlbil<  (Reggae  and  the  Caribbean) 

1 982  1 9:  Asien:  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  Malaysia,  Pal<istan,  Papua-Neuguinea, 

Sudkorea,  Thailand,  Vietnam  (Asia:  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh,  Malaysia, 
Pakistan,  Papua  New  Guinea,  South  Korea,  Thailand,  Vietnam) 

1982  20  Afrika  II:  Angola,  Botswana,  Eritrea,  Kamerun,  Nigeria,  Togo,  Zambia, 

Zimbabwe  (Africa  II:  Angola,  Bots^'ana,  Eritrea,  Cameroon,  Nigeria, 
Togo,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe)* 

1 983  2  1 :  Erfahrungen  und  Beispieie  fiir  die  entivickiungspolitische  Bildungsarbeit 

(Experiences  and  examples  for  development  education) 
1983  22:  Topfemwie  in  Afrika  (Pottery  as  it  is  made  in  Africa)* 
1 983  23:  Lieder und  Mythen  in  der  Voikskultur  Lateinamerikas  —  Materialien  fiir 

Spanischkurse  (Songs  and  myths  in  the  popular  culture  of  Latin  America 

—  Materials  for  Spanish  courses) 
1985  24:  Batikenaus  Indonesien  (Batik  designs  from  Indonesia) 

1 985  25:  Weben  der  Indios  —  Textilhandwerk  aus  der.  Andenlandem  (American 

Indian  weaving  —  textile  crafts  from  the  countries  of  the  Andes) 

1986  26:  Pueblo-Keramik  (Pueblo  ceramics)* 

1 987  27:  China  im  Wandei:  Tradition,  Reform,  Alltag  (China  in  transition:  Tradi- 

tion, reform  and  everyday  life) 
1987  28:  Topfem  wie  in  Afrika  II  (Pottery  as  it  is  made  in  Africa  II)* 
1 987  29:  Afrika  III  :  Botswana,  Ghana,  Namibia,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania, 
Togo,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe  (Africa  III:  Botswana,  Ghana,  Namibia, 
Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe) 

1 989  30:  Dritte  Welt  und  Erwachsenenbildung.  Einstiege  fur  Kursleiter  zum 

Themenbereich  Afrika,  Asien  und  Lateinamerlka  (The  Third  World  and 
adult  education.  How  course  tutors  can  introduce  African,  Asian  and 
Latin  American  themes) 

1 990  3  1 :  Kochen,  Ernahrung  und  Dritte  Welt  (Cookei7,  food  and  the  Third  World) 
1 990  32:  Volkshochschulen  und  kommunale  Entwicklungszusammenarbeit  (Com- 
munity adult  education  centres  and  local  development  cooperation) 

I  992  33:  Yoga  und  Indien  (Yoga  and  India) 

1 992  34:  Oi^anisationshandbuch  der  entwicklungspolitischen  Bildungsarbeit 
(Oi^anizational  handbook  of  development  education) 

1 994  35:  AfrikanischeTopfertechniken  —  Beispieie  aus  Ghana  und  Marokko 
(African  pottery  techniques  —  Examples  from  Ghana  and  Morocco) 

1 994  36;  Evaiuierung  der  Entwicklungspolitischen  Bildungsarbeit  im 

Volkshochschulbereich  —  Auswertung  der  Programmplane  und 
Perspektiven  (Evaluation  of  development  education  in  community  adult 
education)  (in  preparation) 

*  =  out  of  print 
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The  journal  is  published  since  1 973  including  the  following  main  topics: 

1 973  1 :  Guidelines  for  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  adult  education; 

methods  in  adult  education 

1 974  2:  Reports  from  DVV  projects 

3:  Audio-visual  media  for  adult  education  in  developing  countries 

1 975  4:  Training  of  adult  educators  in  developing  countries 

5:  Training  and  continuing  education;  development  without  literacy? 

1976  6:  Development  without  literacy? 
7:  Adult  education  In  Latin  America 

1 977  8:  Literacy  and  development 

9:  Adult  education,  why?  Techniques  of  adult  education 
!  978  1 0:  Adult  education  and  health 

1 1 :  Adult  education  and  health;  literacy;  adult  education  in  Asia 
197?  12:  Adult  education  and  culture;  methods;  reports  from  Jamaica  and  Nigeria 
1 3:  Problems  of  adult  education;  adult  education  and  health;  materials  for 
practical  work 

1980  14:  Adult  education  and  rural  development;  legislation  for  adult  education; 

m<Jterials 

1 5:  Training  of  trainers;  methods;  materials;  repoits  from  Asia 

1981  16:  Large  adult  education  project  in  Indonesia;  training  of  the  trainers; 

materials;  reports  from  Africa 
1 7:  Hopes  and  Issues  of  adult  education;  adult  education  and  Indigenous 
people;  literacy 

1 982  I  8:  People  in  action;  self-help  projects;  adult  educators  and  development; 

methods  and  materials 
1 9:  Involved  and  concerned:  voices  from  the  field;  reports  and  reflections 
from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America;  dialogue  between  cultures  (special 
issue) 

1983  20:  Health  and  nutrition;  adult  education  in  Latin  America;  adult  education 

in  the  industrialised  countries 
2 1 :  Non-formal  skill  training;  adult  education  in  Latin  America 

1 984  22:  Contributions  to  adult  education;  dialogue  on  literacy;  practice  of  adult 

education 

23:  How  can  adult  education  reduce  poverty?  Case  studies:  contributions  to 
the  literacy  debate;  popular  theatre  and  indigenous  culture  in  adult 
education 

1985  24:  Adult  education  and  the  elderly;  follow-:jp  to  the  literacy  debate 
25:  Reports  on  the  UNESCO  4th  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education; 

housing  and  adult  education;  case  studies  on  participatory  research  and 
training 
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26:  Adult  education  and  women;  country  reports  from  Zaire,  Nigeria  and 

the  Soutli  Pacific  Region 
27:  Adult  education  and  environment;  visual  perception  and  communication 
1  987  28:  Central  issues  of  adult  education  and  development;  peace  and  adult 

education;  adult  education  in  China;  literacy  corner 
29:  Traditional  education;  materials;  country  reports  (Peru,  China^  Sierra 

Leone,  Uganda,  Mozambique) 

1 988  30:  1 5  years  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT:  review  and  in- 

formation on  the  journal;  informal  sector;  traditional  learning  (special 
issue) 

31 :  case  studies;  orality  and  literacy;  dialogue  and  preparation:  International 
Literacy  Year  (special  issue) 

1989  32:  Training;  research;  women:  informal  and  traditional  sector 

33:  Adult  education  in  Thailand;  Fourth  ICAE  World  Assembly  on  Adult 
Education 

1 990  34:  Media  and  development;  comparative  adult  education  and  cooperation; 

vocational  training;  North-South-Forum;  literacy  corner 
Supplement:  Grassroots  Approaches  to  Combatting  Poverty  through 
Adult  Education 

35:  Vocational  education  in  the  industrial  and  informal  sector;  traditional 

training  and  learning;  volunteerism  and  management  in  adult  education 
19'^'   36:  Participation  in  development  and  adult  education;  methods  in  worker's 

education;  women  in  Malaysia;  NGO's 
37:  Environment  and  development;  North-South-relationihip;  One  world; 

women;  country  reports  from  Laos  and  Vietnam 

Supplement:  Training  opportunities  in  the  Informal  Sector  of  Freetown 

in  Sierra  Leone.  A  Research  Study 

1992  38:  500 years  Latin  America;  environmental  education;  intemational 

aspects  in  the  work  of  the  German  Volkshochschulen 
39:  Gender  education;  literacy;  adult  education  and  democracy;  reports 
from  Estonia,  Poland  and  Yapan 

1 993  40:  Multicultural  dimensions;  environmental  learning;  cooperation  and  part- 

nership with  Eastern  Europe;  gender  education 
41 :  Indigenous  peoples  and  learning;  development  and  participation;  train- 
ing and  literacy 

Supplement:  On  our  feet.  Taking  Steps  to  Challenge  Women's  Oppres- 
sion. A  Handbook  on  Gender  and  Popular  Education  Workshops 

1 994  42:  Health  and  nutrition;  democracy  and  adult  education,  adult  education 

and  training;  contributions  from  the  Institute;  learning  and  indigenous 
people 

Supplement:  An  Introduction  to  Indigenous  Education  in  East  Africa 
43:  Special  issue  in  respect  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation 

Supplement:  Adult  and  community  education  in  the  South  Pacific 
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Working  papers 


1 974     1 :  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Indien  —  Uberblick  und  Probleme.  (Adult  educa- 
tion in  India  —  Summarv  and  problems) 
Bemd  Pflug 

1 974  2:  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Athioplen,  Nigeria  und  Tanzania.  (Adult  educa- 

tion in  Ethiopia,  Nigeria  and  Tanzania) 
Werner  Keweloh 

i  975    3:  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Thailand.  (Adult  education  in  Thailand) 
Kowit  Vorapipatana,  Harald  Millonig,  Bemd  Pflug 

1 975  4:  Alphab^tisation  fonctionnelle  des  membres  des  groupements  villageois 

du  Borgou  /  Dahomey 
].P.  Grossenbacher 

Planning  and  Implementation  of  Functional  Literacy  in  Developing  Countries 
].  T.  Okedara 

1 975    5:  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Learning  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  by 
Literate  and  Illiterate  Tobacco  Farmers  of  Oyo  North  District,  Western 
State,  Nigeria 

S.H.O.  Tomori,  ].T.  Okedara 

1 975    6:  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Somalia  (Adult  education  in  Somalia) 
Hans-Peter  Schiff 

1975  7:  Evening  Schools  and  Adult  Education  in  Nigeria,  1900-1974 

Michael  Omolewa 

1 976  8:  "Life-Long  Learning"  auch  fiir  Erwachsenenbildner.  Didaktische  und  me- 

thodische  Probleme  von  Weiterbildungsprcgrammen  fiir  hauptamtliche 
Erwachsenenbildner.  Erfahrungen  aus  der  Arbeit  des  Afrika- Seminars  des 
Deutschen  Volkshochschul-Verbandes  im  Bildungszentrum  JagdschloR 
Gohrde  ("Lifelong  learning"  also  for  adult  educators.  Problems  of 
teaching  and  method  in  continuing  education  programmes  for  profes- 
sional adult  educators.  Experiences  from  the  work  of  the  Africa  Seminar 
of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association  at  the  Gohrde  Hunting 
Lodge  Education  Centre) 
Reinhard  Kassler,  Folker  Thamm 
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1976 


9:  Adult  Education  and  Adaptation  to  Change  in  Nigeria 
C.N.  Anyanwu 

The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  to  Adults 
T.A.  Awonlyl 


1 976  1 0:  »Funct'onai  Literacy"  in  India 

Directorate  of  Non-Formal  (Adult)  Education,  N.A.  Ansari, 
K.  SWadasan  Pillai  u.a. 


Bibliographies 

1 974  1 :   Englischsprachige  »Graue  Literatur«  zur  afrikanischen  Erwachsenen- 

bildung  (English-language  »igrey  literature"  on  African  adult  education) 

1974  2:   Erwachsenenbildung  in  Thailand  (Adult  Education  in  Thailand) 

1 975  3:   »Graue  Literatur"  zur  afrikanischen  Ervyachsenenbildung  (»Grey 

literature"  on  African  adult  education) 
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Contributors 

Lydia  Apel,  MA,  read  politics  in  Bonn;  practical  training  in  development  in  Zim- 
babwe; fiirtlier  education  in  public  information;  staff  member  of  iiZ/DVV  working  in 
development  education 

Cliris  Duke,  Prof,  PliD,  Vice-Cliancellor  of  tlie  University  of  Warwick  and  Director  of 
tlie  Continuing  Education  Centre;  formerly  Associate  General  Secretary  of  tlie  Inter- 
national Council  for  Adult  Education  (iCAE) 

Henner  Hildebraiid,  MSc,  read  educational  social  work  and  development  planning  in 
Siegen,  Germany  and  Swansea,  Wales;  worked  in  Niger,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia; 
ilZ/DVV  coordinator  of  projects  in  Asia  and  Africa 

Heribert  Hinzen,  PhD,  read  liberal  arts  and  social  science  in  Bonn  and  Heidelbet?; 
research  in  Tanzania  and  project  director  in  Sierra  Leone;  Institute  Director  of 
liZ/DVV 

]akob  Horn,  Dipl  Pol  (politics),  read  politics,  law  and  economics  in  Munich  and  Berlin; 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  ICAE;  for  many  years  Institute  Director  of 
IIZ/DVV;  presently  project  director  in  Hungary 

Woifgang  Leumer,  Dipl  Volkiwirt  (economici),  project  dircLtor  in  MadagaSLdr;  Depu- 
ty Director  of  IIZ/DVV;  principally  responsible  for  projects  in  Africa  and  coordinator 
of  operations  in  Europe 

Hans  Georg  L6RI,  PhD,  Vice-Chair  of  DVV;  President  of  the  University  of  the 
Bundeswehr  in  Munich;  formerly  Director  of  the  Munich  VHS  and  adviser  to  the  EC 
on  cultural  affairs 

Rolf  Niemann,  PhD,  Dipl  Pol,  read  politics,  history,  sociology  and  ethnology  in  Ham- 
bui^,  Marburg  an  der  Lahn  and  Berlin;  IIZ/DVV  coordinator  of  development  educa- 
tion 

Cornelia  Plesser-Loper,  qualified  teacher;  read  politics,  romance  language  and 
literature  and  education  in  Bonn,  Lausanne  and  Marbui^;  IIZ/DVV  coordinator  of  in- 
ternational specialist  contacts  in  adult  education 

Michael  Samlowski,  PhD,  read  philology  and  education  in  Hamburg  and  Gottingen; 
periods  abroad  in  Scotland  and  California;  at  first  IIZ/DVV  project  director  in  Colom- 
bia, presently  coordinator  for  Latin  Amerca,  Poland  and  Hungary 
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Rita  SOssmuth,  PhD,  President  of  DVV;  Pnesident  of  the  German  Bundestag;  Chair  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Dortmund  (presently  on  leave  of  absence)  and  formerly 
Director  of  the  »Women  and  Society«  Institute  in  Hanover 


Bettina  Strewe,  PhD,  read  Slavonic  and  Romance  language  and  literatune  and  educa- 
tion in  Hamburg  and  St.  Petersburg;  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Hambung;  iiZ/DVV 
coordinator  for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

Rajesh  Tandon,  PhD,  Director  of  the  Society  for  Participatory  Research  in  Asia;  Presi- 
dent of  ASPBAE;  Vice-President  of  iCAE 
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Director:  Dr.  Herlbcrt  HInzen 
L/epucy  Director:  Wolfgang  Leumer 
Administrative  Superviwr:  Sigrid  Elfleln 
Deputy  Administrative  Supervisor:  Catty  Klelnen-Rau 
Secreurial  and  Clerical  Department:  Marita  Kowalsid 

Gaby  Kleinen-Rju 


•  PROJECT  AREAS 

■         ■Africa--        ;      ■  - 

Coordination:  Wolfgang  Leumer 

Wolfgang  Leumer 

Buryndl             Jeanette  Nenoff 

Hans-Peter,  Mevlssen 

Wolfgang  leumer 

Ghana  Madagascar      Hellce  femholz 

Susanne  Bjeberbach 

HennerHlldebrand 

AALAE  LeS9tho  Siem  Uone  Marianne  Radermacfier 

Dr.  HannO|Schindele 

Henner  Hildebrand 

Uganda             Elvira  Slela 

Peter  ^ohr 

Coordination:  HennerHlldebrand 
HennerHlldebrand  ASP3AE  India  Philippines  Barbel Stlch 


Dr.  Michael  Samlowski 


Latin' America 


Coordination;  Or.  Michael  Samlowski 
Boljvla    ■  Gaby  Kleinen-HaL! 


CEAAL  Colombia  Mejdco  Elvira  Blela 


Central  and  Eastern  Europe 


Coordination:  Dr.  Bettina  Strewe 
Dr.  Bettlna  StTPAie  Cl^  CR  SR  Roipanla  Bulgaria  ]eanette  Nenoff 


Dr.  Rolf  Niemann 


Dr.  Michael  Samlowski 


Baltic  States 
Po\^nJ  Hungary 


Lydia  Apcl 
Birbel  Stlch 


German-PDlish  Border  Area 


Hans  ft^llinger 


Slegfrle(J  Klante 


UrsulaKleslng-Rempel 


Dr,  Gerhard  Dud,i 


Ellinor,Haase 


NorbertGreger 


JakobHom 


EwaPnybylska 


Vitestern,  Northern      Southern  Europe 


Coordination:  Wolfgang  Leumer 
ComdraRe^l^irp:;  E^^E     UtcGroll,  Marita  Kowalskl 


SECTOR-SPECIFIC  PROJECTS 


Wolfgang  Leumer 

Dr.  Horiben  Hinzen 
Cornelia  Piesser-Lbpcr 
Dr.  Rolf  Niemann 


BjsIc  and  further  Training  of  Adult 

Educators  In  developing  Countries     Heike  femhol; 

Information  and 
Communication  for 
Adult  Education 

and  Development  Glsela  Waschck 

Promotion  of 
International  Contacts  UtcGroll 

Development 
Education  Lydia  Apel 
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ORGANIGRAM 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


1 


1  Anja  K.  Weber 

Erwachsenenbildung  und  Internationale  Zusammenarbeit.  Eine  Auswertung 
yon  K'jit'jrabkommen  'jnd  Protokollen  der  Gemischten 
KulturkommissionssiTzungen  dos  Auswdrtigsn  Amtas 

2  Christiane  Kayser 

Erwachsenenbildung  una  Europa.  .V^ogiicrikeiren  der  Zusammenarbeii  im 
Rahmen  der  Programme  der  Europdisciien  Gemeinschaft  (vergriffen) 

3  European  adult  education  -  without  limits  and  beyond  borders? 

The  Institute  for  international  Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education 
Association  and  a  new  range  of  tasks 
(English,  French,  German,  Spanish) 

Adult  education  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Current  status  and  perspectives  ot  worK  ot  the  Institute  for  International 
Cooperation  of  the  DVV  with  the  countries  of  Mid-Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  Europe,  CIS  and  the  Baltic 

(Bulgarian,  Czech,  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish) 

5  Talvi  Mdrja,  Ene  Kapp 

Past,  present  and  future  situation  of  adult  education  in  Estonia 

6  Bettina  Strewe 
Erwachsenenbildung  in  RuRland 

7  The  role  of  local  systems  in  adult  education  in  Europe.  Documentation  of  a 
conference  by  Cornelia  Plesser-Loper  und  Rudi  Rohlmann 

(English,  German) 

8  Paulis  Apinis  et  al . 
Erwachsenenbildung  in  Lettland 

9  Rudi  Rohlmann 

Laws  and  policies  on  adult  education  in  Germany 
(English,  German) 

1  0  Community  Adult  Education  Centres:  Continuing  Education  for  the  Future. 
Schwerin  Declaration  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association 
(English,  French,  German,  Russian.  Spanish) 

1  1  European  network  of  editors  and  publishers  of  adult  education  literature: 
report  of  a  seminar  by  Heribert  Hinzen  and  Ulrich  Mercker 

'  2  Adult  education  and  development.  25  years  Institute  for  Internationol 
Cooperation  of  the  German  Adult  Education  Association 


'Araoic,  Chinese,  English,  rrencn, 

Ekkehard  Nuissi 
.Adult  eaucation  in  Germany 
Edita  Treciokiene 
ErwacnsenenDiidung  in  Litaucn 


;ijrmcn,  .Russian,  Spanish) 
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